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LETTER  OF  TRANSMriTAL 


Dbpartmisnt  of  the  Intxbiob, 

BuBEAU  OF  Education, 
Washington,  March  19, 1916. 
Sm :  The  southern  Appalachian  Mountain  region  is  rich  in  resources. 
Its  population  contains  a  larger  per  cent  of  native-born  white  persons 
than  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The  great 
majority  of  thdse  are  of  the  sturdiest  stocks — ^English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
German,  and  French  Huguenot.  The  energy,  native  abihty,  and 
patriotism  of  these  people  are  known  to  the  world.  Yet,  because  of 
historical  and  geographical  reasons,  the  section  as  a  whole  is  backward 
in  development,  and  a  large  per  cent  of  the  people  are  iUiterate. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  and  probably  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other 
section  of  this  country,  the  development  of  natural  resources  and  the 
turning  of  potential  wealth  into  actual  wealth  must  depend  on  the 
education  and  training  of  the  people.  To  this  end  the  people  are 
eager  to  help  themselves,  and  people  of  other  sections  are  willing  to 
help  them.  But  neither  self-help  nor  the  efforts  of  others  can  have 
the  best  results  without  a  better  understanding  of  present  conditions, 
needs,  and  tendencies  and  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  situation. 
To  set  these  forth  to  some  extent,  clearly  and  accurately,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  accompanying  manuscript,  prepared  as  the  result  of  a 
study  imdertaken  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  Norman  Frost, 
whose  experience  in  connection  with  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ey., 
equips  him  imusually  well  for  tlus  work.  Mr.  Frost  did  not  attempt 
to  make  this  study  exhaustive.  To  do  this  would  have  required 
more  time  than  was  at  his  command  and  more  funds  than  the  bureau 
had  available  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  the  most  extensive 
study  of  education  in  this  section  yet  undertaken,  and  is  as  accurate 
as  the  material  at  hand  would  permit.  Delay  in  pubHcation  makes 
some  of  the  figures  out  of  date  by  one  or  two  years,  but  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  I  recommend  that  the  manu- 
script be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cbmmissioner. 

The  Sbobbtaby  of  thb  Xktbbiob. 
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A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
SOUTHBW*  APPAMCHIAN  MOUNTAINS.^ 


ENTRODtJCriON. 


Infonnation  conceming  educational  conditions  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  region  is  scattered;  fn^mentary,  and  often  partisan  to 
the  assumption  either  that  conditions  are  ideal  or  that  they  are  in- 
conceivably bad.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  draw  together  the 
available  facts  in  the  case.  Necessarily,  this  study  is  largely 
statistical. 

The  territory  covered  has  been  selected  with  the  advice  of  school 
men  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  respective  States.  Practically 
all  of  this  mountain  region  is  included  in  216  counties,  lying  in  the 
8  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  CaroHna,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  These  are  referred 
to  in  the  following  pages  as  the  '^  Appalachian  C!oimties.''  Many  of 
ihem  are  only  partially  mountainous,  but  are  included  because  they 
lie  wholly  within  the*  Appalachian  region.  Of  these  216  counties,  98 
are  referred  to  as  the  ''mountain  counties."  These  include  the  more 
rugged  counties,  where  the  topography  and  economic  conditions  are 
most  unfavorable  to  progress  in  education. 

The  data  used  in  the  tables  are  taken  from  the  Federal  Census  of 
1910  and  from  the  school  reports  of  the  respective  States.  In  every 
instance  the  latest  information  available  has  been  used.  In  the  course 
of  the  study  six  coimties  were  visited.  These  were  selected  counties 
which  might  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  different  types. 

The  counties  visited  were  Buchanan  and  Wise  in  Virginia;  and 
Blount,  Cumberland,  Hancock,  and  Hawkins  in  Tennessee. 

Special  thanks  are  due  the  county  superintendents  of  these  counties 
and  the  school  officials  of  the  respecive  States,  for  the  valuable  assist- 
ance ihey  have  given  in  obtaining  desired  information. 

GENERAL  OHARACTEBISTICS. 

The  southern  Appalachian  region  contains  about  100,000  square 

miles.     It  is  almost  as  large  as  the  New  England  States  and  New 

.  Tork  State  combined;  it  is  larger  than  the  State  of  Oregon.    This 

region  extends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  a  point  south  of 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  and  from  the 

'  A  prelimfnary  edition  of  this  bulletin,  without  tables  and  plates,  was  issued  in  April,  1915. 
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Blue  Ridge  in  the  east  to  a  rather  indefinite  line  on  the  west,  running 
near  the  middle  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  the  western  side  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  character  of  this  region  varies  greatly.  There  are  broad, 
fertile  valleys  and  narrow  gorges;  rough,  precipitous  mountains,  and 
high,  rolling  plateaus;  rich  blue^ass  land,  and  barren  hillsides. 
The  Shenandoah  Valley,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  country.  Its  inhabitants  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  ''dimple  of  the  imiverse;  a  modem  Qarden  of 
Eden/'  Many  of  the  counties  lying  largely  in  the  valley  include  also 
parts  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  of  the  Shenandoah  Mountains. 

Wise  County,  Va.,  made  famous  by  the  stories  of  John  Fox,  jr., 
is  in  the  main  a  rough,  mountainous,  mining  county;  yet  a  40-acre 
farm  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Coebum  sold  for  $10,700  in  the 
spring  of  1913.  Coebum  is  a  village  of  less  than  700  inhabitants. 
There  are,  too,  some  30  or  40  square  miles  of  blue-grass  land  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county. 

Hancock  County,  Tenn.,  is  considered  a  rough,  mountainous  county. 
It  has  no  railroad,  nor  even  a  "  pike."  Yet  some  of  the  valley  land 
in  Hancock  is  held  at  $175  or  $200  an  acre. 

In  the  same  way  each  of  the  counties  might  be  considered.  In 
each  coimty  there  is  diversity  of  conditions,  and  between  different 
counties  there  is  a  still  greater  diversity.  Any  description  of  moun- 
tain conditions  that  takes  into  accoimt  only  one  kind  of  coimtry 
must  be  partial  and  inadequate. 

Mineral,  timber,  and  water  rights  in  the  Appalachians  are  of  great 
value.  In  most  instances  these  rights  are  owned  by  outside  interests. 
Large  parts  of  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky were  bought  for  50  cents  an  acre;  $5  was  a  very  high  price  to 
pay.  Timber  was  sold  for  prices  almost  as  low,  and  water  rights 
were  practically  given  away.  The  natural  resources  of  the  motm- 
tains,  where  they  are  developed,  have  brought  employment  to  the 
mountain  people,  but  their  real  value  has  gone,  or  is  going,  to  the 
capitalist  outside  of  this  region. 

The  people  of  the  mountains  vary  as  much  as  the  country  itself. 
There  are  in  the  entire  region  more  than  4,300,000  persons,  about 
600,000  of  whom  live  in  cities  of  2,500  inhabitants  or  more.  Among 
other  cities  are  Asheville,  N.  C,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Chattanooga  and 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Roanoke,  Va.  It  is  true  there  are  feudists  and 
moonshiners  in  some  locaUties,  but  the  region  is  also  the  home  of 
some  of  the  best-known  statesmen,  lawyers,  ministers,  physicians, 
teachers,  and  merchants  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  hosts  of 
law-abiding  citizens  in  different  walks  of  life.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
find  a  typical  moxmtaineer  as  it  is  to  find  a  tj^ical  New  Yorker  or 
New  Englander. 
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MOUNTAIN   MILL  STILL  IN  USE. 

There  are  many  other  mills  in  this  region  with  thoroughly  up-to-dato  machinery, 

however. 


ANOTHER  TYPE  OF  MILL  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
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Tabu  1. — Pmtentaga  of  native  whites  of  noHve  parentage  in  the  AppalachUm  oountiea. 


Nnmbw  of  ooonties. 

InAlA- 
bama. 

In 
Georgia. 

In  Ken- 
tacky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
Sonth 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 

Vir- 
gtoia. 

In  the 
entire 

9^-& 

3 

O-M 

1 

54-M 

5t-^ 

A-«0 

1 
1 

1 

flO-63 

8M4 

H-9i 

1 

06-68 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
6 
4 
3 
8 

i' 

r 

4 

1 

4 
1 
2 
3 
3 
6 

88-70 

70-72 

2 

1 

1 

73-74 

74-T8 

1 

1 



78-78 

78-80 

1 
2 

1 

80-83 

1 

1 

8»-84 

1 
1 
3 
6 
4 

10 
7 
9 
5 

84-86 ^. 

3 
3 
1 
6 

11 

86-88 

3 

4 

3 

1 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 

1 
1 

i 

6 
3 
19 

13 

88-W 

18 

80-«2 

18 

0»^ 

3 

1 
2 

1 

23 

94-66 

3 
7 
1 

25 

96-86 

28 

98-100 

39 

Total  oountifls  included. 

23 

21 

31 

125 

6 

46 

40 

35 

>216 

I  Avery  Connty  has  been  formed  since  1910  ftom  parts  of  Caldwell,  Mitchell,  and  WataiuB  Counties. 

s  Of  the  216  ooonties,  204  have  higher  peroentages  of  native  whites  of  native  parentage  than  their  respective 
States.  The  peroentages  for  the  States  are:  Alabama,  55.1;  Georgia.  53.3;  Kentucky,  81.4;  North  Caro- 
itaia,  67.S;  South  Oar^loa,  43.7;  Tennessee,  75.7;  Vh-ghiia,  64.3;  West  Virginia,  85.3. 

In  origin  these  people  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  the  States  in  which  these  mountains  he.  The  stock  is,  in 
&e  main,  Scotch-Irish,  with  a  few  commimities  of  Dutch  and  of 
Huguenots. 

Most  of  the  farmers  own  their  land.  In  no  county  does  the  per- 
ceiitage  of  farms  operated  by  owners  drop  below  28  per  cent,  and  it 
nms  as  high  as  92.8  per  cent  in  one  county  in  Virginia.  In  the  differ- 
ent States  the  percentages  in  the  mountain  counties  vary  as  follows:' 

Percentage  of  farmers  in  mountain  counties  who  ofwn  their  farms. 

Percent. 

Alftbama 30.8  to  76.3 

Gecngia 28.6  to  68.9 

Kentucky ' 41.9  to  75.9 

North  CwDlina 52.1  to  84.4 

South Cwolma 28.0  to  40.0 

Tenneesee 47.6  to  86.6 

Viiginia 58.9  to  92.8 

Weet  Viiginia 42.4  to  90.0 

Land  yalues  vary  from  practically  nothing  to  about  $200  per  acre. 
In  63  of  the  216  counties  the  average  value  is  less  than  $10.  In  no 
case  is  the  average  more  than  $50. 
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A  large  majority  of  the  people  are  native  whites,  and  of  native 
parentage.  In  the  98  ''mountain"  counties  94.1  per  cent  are  of  this 
class.  In  the  entire  region  this  percentage  is  83.6,  while  in  the  8 
States  taken  together  it  is  only  65.3.  Table  1  shows  the  variation 
among  the  216  counties.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  39 
counties  in  which  98  per  cent  or  more  of  the  people  are  native  whites 
of  native  parentage.  A  high  percentage  of  native  whites  is  usually  a 
result  of  isolation. 

ILLrrERAOY. 

Of  the  native  white  people  10  years  of  age  or  over  in  1910,  15.9  per 
cent  in  the  98  ''moimtain  counties"  were  illiterate;  12.6  per  cent  in 
the  216  ''Appalachian  counties"  were  illiterate;  and  9.3  per  cent  in 
the  eight  States  were  illiterate. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  for 
the  entire  States  include  the  "Appalachian"  counties,  and  those  for 
the  "Appalachian"  counties  include  the  "moimtain"  coimties.  The 
rate  of  white  illiteracy  for  the  eight  States,  excluding  the  Appalachian 
coimties,  is  therefore  much  lower  than  9.3  per  cent.  Data  to  deter- 
mine hqw  much  lower  were  not  available  at  the  time  this  study  was 
made. 

Table  2  shows  the  distribution  of  the  216  Appalachian  counties 
among  the  native  white  population  10  years  of  age  or  over  in  regard 
to  their  percentages  of  illiteracy. 

Tablb  2. — PerotTUages  of  iUUeraey  among  native  whites  over  10  years  of  age  in  the  Appa- 
lachian counties. 


Ptf  cent  of  natiy«  white 
iUiterates  10  yean  oC  age 
and  OY«r. 

Number  of  conntles. 

InAlA- 
bama. 

In 
QMTgla. 

In 
Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
Ihia. 

im^- 

nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

0-2 

1 
2 
4 
« 
6 
2 
6 
5 
2 
4 

i' 

4 

4 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 

a-4 

1 

4 

4-4 

11 

X4 

(^ 

i 

3 
8 
3 

7 
2 

12 

8-10 

2 
7 
8 

2 
4 
2 
6 
3 
5 
2 
1 

i* 

8* 

1 

23 

10-12 

27 

12-14 

80 

i4_ie 

37 

16-18 

4 

24 
19 
10 

18-20 

20-22 

2 

22-24 

6 

24-26 

2 

26-28 

2 

28-80 

1 

2 

30-32 

82-34 

84.36 

1 

1 

2 

Total  ooonties  included. 

22 

21 

31 

25 

5 

46 

40 

25 

1216 

1  Of  the  216  counties,  167  exceed  the  percentage  of  their  respective  States.  The  State  percentages  are: 
AJabama,  9.9:  Georgia,  7.8;  Kentucky,  10;  North  Carolina,  12.3;  South  Carolina,  10.3;  Tennessee,  9.7; 
Virghiia,  8;  West  vS^tnia,  6.4. 

The  illiteracy  among  native  whites  is  used  for  comparison,  because 
the  figures  for  total  illiteracy  are  so  greatly  complicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  negroes  throughout  some  parts  of  the  eight 
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States  and  the  relatiyely  small  number  in  the  mountains.    The  people 
of  the  Appalachians  are  almost  wholly  native  whites. 

SOHOOL  EKBOLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

There  are  more  than  1,500,000  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
20,  inclusive,  in  the  Appalachian  region.  Of  these,  65.9  per  cent  are 
reported  as  enrolled  in  school.  In  the  98  moimtain  coimties,  72.3  per 
cent  are  so  reported;  in  the  eight  States  all  together  only  63.6  per  cent. 

These  figures  indicate  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  are  en- 
rolled in  school  in  the  Appalachian  region  than  in  the  entire  eight  States 
in  general,  and  that  in  the  mountain  counties  the  enrollment  is  greatest 
of  all.  While  there  are  many  chances  for  inaccuracies  in  the  figures 
themselyes,  those  who  know  tiie  section  best  are  agreed  that  there  is  a 
high  enrollment;  the  average  attendance,  however,  is  low.  There  is 
undoubtedly  some  duplication  in  enrollment;  that  is,  the  same  child 
may  be  enrolled  in  two  or  more  schools  during  the  year.  School  dis- 
trict lines  are  not  very  definite,  and  a  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  like 
one  teacher  may  try  another  school.  One  boy  told  with  glee  of 
having  been  ''fired''  from  three  schools  in  two  weeks'  time.  There  is 
seldom  any  checking  up  of  the  school  enrollment  to  prevent  such  a 
boy  from  attending  and  being  enrolled  in  more  than  one  school.  It 
happens  also  more  or  less  frequently  that  teachers  fail  to  report  the 
enrollment  in  their  schools.  The  coimty  superintendent  usually 
makes  an  estimate.  Influenced  as  he  is  by  a  very  laudable  desire 
to  make  his  coimty  compare  favorably  with  other  counties,  one  may 
readily  see  that  his  estimate  will  not  be  too  low.  But  this  practice 
is  probably  little  more  common  in  these  counties  than  elsewhere  in 
these  States,  and  in  many  other  States. 

Table  3  shows  the  number  of  counties  reporting  the  various  per- 
centages of  enrollment. 

Tabui  3.— Number  of  dnldren  (6  to  tO  years  of  age)  enroUedfrom  every  100  in  the  Appa- 
lachian courUiee, 


Number  of  ooanties. 

Mu  0  to  20  yean  of  age. 

In  Ala- 
bama.' 

In 
Georgia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
Una. 

InTen- 
neaaee. 

InVir- 
ginla.i 

In 
West 

Vir- 
ginia. 

Inth» 
entire 

region. 

40-45                             .    . 

1 
1 
2 
3 
6 
3 
3 
2 

1 

^^  ................    . 

3 

1 
3 
13 
12 

5 

1 
1 
1 

i' 

2 
6 
6 
0 
2 

4 

SS :      ;;:: 

1 

1 

6 

fiMo.. !!'"!;;;. .1.1! 

2 
8 

2 
2 
10 

7 
1 
1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 

11 

eM5.. ..!;..., 

2 
3 

7 

4 
2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

2 
5 
12 
10 
9 
4 
3 

33 

66-70 

87 

w-7»  : 

40 

»^...i: .::..:......! 

80 

8MS 

22 

8M0 

10 

9o«.         ;: :  

6 

•woo.  

1 

2 

Total  ooanties  indaded. 

22 

21 

>28 

•23 

6 

4« 

40 

26 

210 

^la  Alabama  and  Virginia  the  school  age  begins  at  7  years.    In  this  table  it  has  been  reckoned  fromo 

•In  EentodcrB  ooontlet  are  not  reported;  and  hi  North  Carolina  4  ooanties,  Avery.  Caldwell,  Mitchell, 
•nd  Wtotaoga,  hsye  been  groaped  and  treated  as  1  oounty. 
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The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  large  numbers  of  children 
in  the  mountains  are  entirely  out  of  reach  of  any  school.  Unforta- 
nately,  no  figures  are  available  in  regard  to  this  point.  An  estimate 
seems  the  best  that  can  be  done  here.  In  the  six  coimties  personally 
investigated  the  county  superintendents  estimated  that  a  total  of  115 
children  were  not,  and  had  not  been,  within  reach  of  any  school;  that 
is,  according  to  tJieir  estimate,  115  children  in  six  coimties  had  no 
opportunity  to  attend  any  school.  This  represents  the  number  of 
such  children  known  to  school  authorities  and  is  probably  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  If  these  six  counties  may  be  considered  as 
representative,  there  would  be  in  the  216  counties  4,167  children  out  of 
reach  of  school.  This  is  only  a  little  over  twenty-seven  one-hun- 
dred ths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  1,510,286  children  in  the  entire  region. 
The  estimate  might  be  doubled,  or  even  trebled,  and  still  be  less  than 
1  per  cent. 

That  this  is  a  serious  condition  no  one  would  deny.  It  is  not  so 
bad,  however,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  In  most  instances  in  the 
six  counties  visited  plans  were  well  in  hand  to  meet  the  situation.  In  ~ 
only  one  coxmty  was  this  not  so.  In  that  county  the  superintendent 
was  definitely  conmiitted  to  the  policy  of  first  building  schools  in 
communities  where  the  people  wanted  new  buildings  and  where  they 
were  willing  to  help  construct  them.  The  children  who  have  no 
schools  are  usually  in  communities  where  the  people  do  not  care. 

In  average  attendance  the  moimtain  region  does  not  report  quite 
as  well  as  the  8  States  in  general,  and  the  98  mountain  counties 
report  shghtly  less  than  the  entire  r^on.  In  the  8  States,  63.6 
pupils,  on  the  average,  from  every  100  enrolled,  attend  daily;  in  the 
216  ^  coimties  of  the  Appalachian  region,  63.1  pupils;  and  in  the  98  ' 
mountain  counties,  only  61.2  pupils. 

Table  ^.—Nwnben  of  children  attending  daily  frrni  every  100  enrolled  in  the  Appaladiian 

eountue. 


Number  of  ooonties. 

Attending  dafly  from  every 
100  enroUed. 

In  Ala. 
bama. 

In 
Georgia. 

In  Ken. 
tacky. 

In 
Xorth 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 

South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Tan. 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia 

In 
Wert 

Vir- 
ginia. 

Intha 
entire 
region. 

AfWU                                              .    . 

1 
1 

1 

35_40                   

X 

4ti-AR                                             ... 

1 
3 
3 
6 
8 
3 
1 

3 

5 
7 
4 
8 
8 

1 

1 

5 

i^^                 

1 
3 
10 
6 

1 

8 

£0-^             

2 
6 
3 

7 
1 
3 
2 

1 
2 

1 

i' 

2 

io' 

15 
10 
3 

1 
8 
15 
10 

4 

i' 

i" 

7 
13 
2 
1 

1 

10 

5j_eo 

86 

(jQ-65      

63 

65-70 

61 

70-76                        ...      ... 

19 

75_gQ             

<»_J1R                                  

fuujQn 

1 
3 

1 

Qf>_iQe                           

g5_l(X)                  

Total  counties  included. 

22 

21 

•  24 

26 

5 

46 

40 

25 

309 

1  Iiifonnatlon  from  6  of  these  counties  in  Kentucky  is  not  available, 
t  Information  from  5  of  the  98  counties  is  not  avai&bK, 
s  In  Kentucky  infonnation  is  not  available  ftom  7  coontiML 
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Fortunately,  in  this  case,  we  have  also  the  figures  for  white  attend- 
ance only.  In  the  8  States,  the  average  daily  attendance  is  64  per 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment;  in  the  216  counties,  63.8  per  cent;  in 
the  98  counties,  61.3  per  cent.  These  figures  show  the  same  tendency 
as  those  for  the  total  attendance  of  white  and  colored. 

The  percentages  of  attendance  of  the  Appalachian  counties  are 
shown  in  Tablet  4. 

The  low  percentage  of  attendance  is  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by 
Table  5,  showing  the  irregularity  of  attendance  in  certain  schools. 
The  usual  decrease  in  average  attendance  during  the  latter  months 
should  be  noted. 

Tablb   5. — Monthly  average   attendance   in   certain  l-room   echools  in  the   mmtharn 

Appalachians^ 


Months. 

StitasandooantiM. 

First. 

Seo- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Sev- 
enth. 

Eighth. 

Ninth. 

AUmmm: 

IVIlHlAe^i 

16 
» 

43 
87 
14 
25 
10 
21 
16 
34 

20 
2S 

14 
6 
20 
17 
21 
24 
11 
15 
85 
27 

82 
46 
8 
16 
10 
81 

24 
82 

86 
34 

^ 

21 
20 
11 
81 

18 
34 

16 
6 
34 
15 
10 
22 
10 
10 
86 
26 

86 
47 
8 
17 
18 
81 

40 
85 

34 
28 
26 
80 
22 
21 
12 
24 

17 
88 

17 
12 
10 
15 
10 
10 
80 
26 
82 
18 

86 
50 
6 
14 
15 
38 

28 
27 

10 
28 
20 
28 

20 

10 

20 

15 

80 
14 

HtfttiOtfoUiia: 
jMfeiKni . 

KnllMrford 

21 

Wflkts..... 

OTthaxn 

12 
21 

16 
20 

16 
12 
14 
18 
17 
21 
23 
26 
26 
20 

83 
50 
8 
14 
14 
18 

UniooL 

12 
10 

16 
16 
16 
18 
20 
23 
18 
23 
25 
28 

32 
40 
8 
14 
11 
21 

13 
18 

Sorry 

14 
15 
21 
20 
11 
10 
26 

15 
15 
10 
24 

15 
15 

15 

WnraL. 

14 

Botetourt 

17 

BoohimiiiT 

Weit  Virginia: 

SO 
46 
6 
11 
13 
22 

28 
46 

27 
30 

MacMr 

Iffn4)n|] 

>  Taken  from  special  reports  of  ooonty  superintendents  relative  to  the  monthly  attendance  In  1-teacher 
Mhoob  for  the  vear  1012-18.  Data  from  Indlvidoal  schools  were  submitted.  The  figures  used  here  are 
ttose  given  for  the  first  two  l-room  schools  that  were  listed  by  the  county  superintendents.  Each  county 
■leported  fkom  which  Information  was  available. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  these  216  counties  varies 
from  66  to  180  days.  Table  7  shows  this  variation.  For  the  rural 
schools  of  the  United  States  the  average  term  was  137  ^  days  in  1910. 
For  the  8  States  in  which  the  Appalachians  lie  the  average  length  of 
school  term  is  123'  days;  for  the  Appalachian  counties  it  is  112' 

I  Bulletin,  1013,  No.  8,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Edneatian. 

■neMflgone  are  aTonfes  of  ooonty  and  State  aTflnfeSfrespectiTaly. 
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days,  and  for  the  98  mountain  counties  104 '  days.    The  mountain 
schools  are  seriously  deficient  in  this  respect. 

Tablb  6. — Different  lengths  of  Mhool  term  in/oiar  mountain  eoiofUiei,^ 


Ninnbsf  ot  schools. 

Length  of  idiool  tenn,  In  days. 

In 

Hanoock 

County, 

Tenn., 

1913. 

III 

HawUns 

County, 

Tenn., 

1913. 

III 

Wise 

County, 

1912. 

In 
Jackson 
County, 

N.  a, 
1913. 

Tiimi  fhsn  W r    r 

3 

1 

1 

3 

80-85 

29 

8S-90 

90-96 

5 
2 

37 

05-100 

2 

8 
13 

4 
13 
46 
16 

100-106 

106-110 

1 

110-116           

116-130 

120-126    

2 

126-130 , 

130-136        

135-140 

1 

140-146    

e 

146-150 

1 

150-165    

166-KK)                   

160-166    

e 

166-170 ' 

170-176  .• ' 

176-180 

180 or  mora.. ...>>..••• 

1 

i 

>  Blonnt  and  Cumberland  CountiM,  Tenn.,  report  a  term  of  110  days  for  all  schools. 
Tablb  7. — Average  lengths  of  school  term  in  the  Appalachian  counties. 


Number  of  counties. 

ATsrage  length  of  school 
term,  in  days. 

In  Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Georgia. 

InKen- 
tuoky.i 

In 

North 
Caro- 
lina, 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 

Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

55.70             

1 

\ 

70-76. .'..'.'.','. 

1 
1 
9 
2 
2 

1 

75_80 

1 

80-86 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
6 
5 
1 
1 

4* 

i* 

5 
3 
5 
6 
8 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 

16 

86-00 

11 

80-06 

0 

05-100 

i' 

3 

1 
7 
3 
4 
2 
1 

14 

100-105 

1 
1 
6 
7 
6 
8 
8 
1 
2 

4 
2 

1 
1 
2 

25 

106-110 

19 

110-116 

23 

116-120 

15 

120-126 

2 
2 

20 

125-130 

16 

130-136 

1 

17 

135-140 

1 

7 

140-146 

1 

1 

9 

146-150 

1 

3 

150-155              

X 

I55-I60!!! 

2 

2 

160-165        

1 

1 

165-170 

1 

1 

170-176 

1 

1 

176-180 

180 

1 

1 

Total  counties  included. 

22 

21 

20 

26 

6 

46 

40 

25 

214 

1  Information  not  available  tnm  2  counties  in  Kentuoky. 
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BULLETIN,  1915,  NO.  11     PLATE  5 


A  new  two- room  school  valued  at  about  $1,000.    Front  and  rear  views. 


d.wm"'* 


School  building  on  the  left  is  valued  at  about  $100;    building  on  the  right  at  about  $500. 


Exterior  and  interior  of  one-room  schoolhouse  valued  at  about  $450. 
TYPES  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


BULLETIN,  1915,  NO.  11     PLATE  6 


A  LOG  SCHOOLHOUSE  VALUED  AT  $75. 


ANOTHER  LOG  SCHOOLHOUSE;    ESTIMATED  VALUE,  $120. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


BULLETIN.  1915.  NO.  11     PLATE  7 


LOG  SCHOOLHOUSE  OF  A  TYPE  FAST  DISAPPEARING 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  LOG  SCHOOLHOUSE  SHOWN  ABOVE. 
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BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


BULLETIN,  1915.  NO.  11     PLATE  8 


A  MOUNTAIN  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  OF  TWO  ROOMS  IN  CLAY  COUNTY.  KY, 


i.                   * 

, — \ "  "^  r^5w t     — ^ '. , ' , . — ^ 

A  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  (THE  LARGE  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  RIGHT)  IN  A  MOUN- 
TAIN VILLAGE. 
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Not  only  does  the  length  of  the  school  term  vary  in  different 
counties,  but  frequently  it  varies  widely  in  the  same  county.  Table 
6  shows  this  variation  for  four  counties.  As  this  table  indicates, 
a  mere  statement  of  average  length  of  session  has  very  little  real 
significance,  since  it  fails  to  show  either  the  best  or  the  worst 
conditions. 

.  The  length  of  school  term  is  increasing  all  through  the  Appalachian 
region.  State  laws  and  increased  taxation  are  both  factors  in  bring- 
ing about  this  increase.  In  Hancock  County  the  average  term  has 
been  increased  from  three  to  five  months  in  the  last  eight  years.  In 
every  coimty  investigated  such  an  increase  is  taking  place.  This 
increase  must  be  very  great  to  make  the  school  term  of  this  region 
equal  even  to  the  average  of  rural  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

AVERAGE   NTJMBEB   OF  DATS   EACH   CHILD  ATTENDS. 

Table  8  shows  the  variation  in  the  number  of  days'  schooling  the 
average  child  receives  in  different  counties. 


Table  8. — Numbers  ofda^t  the  average  Mid  &-tO  attends  in  the  Appalachian  counties. 

Number  of  counties. 

Days  the  average  child 
attends  school. 

In 

Alar 
bama. 

In 
Georgia. 

In 
Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

InVii- 
ginia. 

In 
West 

Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

20-25        

1 

1 
8 
6 

6 

1 
4 

2 

1 
3 
3 
4 

4 

8* 

1 

1 

10 

4 

26-30 

8 

ao-as 

4 
3 
8 
7 
8 

1 
2 
4 
5 
6 
2 
2 
1 

4 
4 
3 
7 

10 
7 
2 
1 
2 

18 

3&-10 

22 

40-^        

25 

46-60 

30 

80 

66-60 

4 

22 

1 

1 

12 

66>-70        

X4 

70-76 

1 



10 

75-M        

8 

flO-86 

1 

1 

86-00 

2 

' 

Total  coimtfee  included. 

22 

21 

123 

»23 

6 

46 

40 

26 

205 

1  Information  is  not  avaflable  i!rom  8  counties  In  Kentucky;  and  Avery,  Caldwell,  Mitchell,  and  Watauga 
Coontlee,  in  North  Carolina,  have  been  grouped  together  and  treated  as  1  county. 

The  three  items  of  enrollment,  attendance,  and  length  of  term  are 
all  brought  together  in  showing  the  average  number  of  days  that 
each  child  attends  school  during  a  single  year.  In  the  entire  eight 
States  tins  average  is  49.9  days;  in  the  216  counties  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region  it  is  48.3;  and  in  the  98  mountain  counties  it  is  46. 
The  figures  show  a  slight  lack  of  schooling  for  the  children  of  the 
Appalachian  region  as  compared  with  children  throughout  the  States 
in  which  this  region  lies.    When  the  comparison  is  made  for  white 
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children  only,  the  lack  of  schooling  in  the  mountains  becomes  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  nmnber  for  white  children  outside. 

Stated  differently;  the  average  20-year-old  person  in  the  mountain 
region  has  attended  school  only  long  enough  to  complete  the  fourth 
grade  of  a  city  school.  Making  allowance  for  poor  teacherS;  poor 
equipment,  and  the  irregularity  of  attendance,  the  average  moun- 
taineer actually  has  not  had  schooling  equivalent  to  that  of  a  child 
who  has  completed  the  fourth  grade  in  a  city  school.  This  is  true 
of  the  present  generation  of  young  people  in  this  region;  the  older 
people  have  received  even  less. 

TEAOHBBS. 

There  are  almost  25,000  teachers  in  the  southern  Appalachian  re- 
gion. It  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement  concerning 
their  training  that  will  apply  to  all  of  the  States.  Methods  of  exami- 
nation and  certification  vary  so  much  that  the  percentage  of  first^ade 
certificates  does  not  represent  the  same  thing.  In  none  of  these 
eight  States  does  a  second-grade  county  certificate  require  more 
than  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  course. 

In  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  West 
Virginia,  certificates  are  issued  on  State-wide  examinations,  in  which 
the  same  questions  are  used  for  first,  second,  and  third  grade  ^  certifi- 
cates, while  higher  marks  are  required  for  the  higher  certificates.  In 
Alabama  certificates  are  issued  on  State-wide  examination,  with  dif- 
ferent questions  for  the  appUcants  for  different  grades  of  certificates. 
Of  the  3,416  teachers  in  the  Appalachian  section  of  the  State,  1,066, 
or  31  per  cent,  hold  third-grade  certificates.  The  percentage  in  indi- 
vidual counties  varies  from  0  to  54. 

Figures  for  the  Appalachian  counties  in  several  States  are  indi- 
cated below.  The  percentages  for  those  holding  third-grade  certifi- 
cates only  are  given.  In  most  instances  this  represents  no  further 
education  than  that  which  may  be  received  in  the  schools  in  which 
the  individuals  concerned  are  teaching. 

reacA«r<  holding  third-grade  certificatea. 


Alabama. 

Georgia. 

Ken- 
tucky. 

South 
Carolina. 

w«t 

Virginia. 

Per  cent  of  teachen  bolding  third-grade  certificate. . . 

Vo^AtirtTi  fn  TutroAntiuftk  Kmnxiff  nonntlCM  . 

31 
0-M 

28 

0-ei 

10 
(M2 

6 
1-11 

16 
6-27 

While  these  percentages  represent,  in  general,  undesirable  teach- 
ers, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  are  not  comparable 
between  States.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  more  of  the  teachers  are 
undesirable  in  West  Virginia  than  in  South  Carolina, 

■The  third-grade  ii  the  loweet  grade  of  o«tlflcale  givw. 
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In  Virginia  certificates  are  issued  on  State-wide  examinations, 
the  same  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades,  save  that  there  are 
additional  subjects  for  higher  certificates.  A  little  over  17  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Appalachian  counties  hold  third-grade  certi- 
ficates, and  the  percentage  in  individual  counties  varies  from  0  to  39. 

In  Tennessee  certificates  in  the  past  have  been  issued  by  the 
county  superintendents  on  examinations  prepared  and  graded  by 
themselves.  The  law  has  now  been  changed,  and  State-wide  exam- 
inations will  be  given  there  in  the  future. 

The  reports  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia  show  the  number  and  percentage  of  teachers  with 
some  normal  school  training  in  those  States.  The  facts  in  this 
respect  are  indicated  below.  This  includes  graduates  and  those 
who  have  had  but  a  single  summer  school  course  as  well.  Very  few 
are  normal  graduates. 


Georgia. 

North 
Carolina. 

Teones- 
see. 

Virglnia.i 

West 
Virginia. 

Per  cent  of  teachers  In  AppelachJan  counties  with 
RomA nofTTiAl  trftininsr. ........r.r. -.-..,  t t-..t» 

16 
0-49 

39 
7-93 

6 

16 
0-89 

7 

Varlntlon  of  thi«  nArnentiure  Amoiur  oounties 

O-O 

>  In  Virginia  these  figures  are  for  teachers  holding  first-grade  or  higher,  certificates. 

Supervision  of  teachers  in  service,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
is  very  rare.  In  West  Virginia  a  system  of  supervision  by  magiste- 
rial districts  is  being  developed,  and  in  Kentucky  assistants  to  the 
county  superintendents  are  appointed  in  some  of  the  counties. 
Experiments  in  these  particulars  are  being  made  in  some  of  the  other 
States,  but  in  the  main  the  entire  supervision  is  given  by  the  county 
superintendents. 

In  all  of  the  States  except  North  CaroHna  the  county  superintendent 
must  be  a  legal  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  serves.  The  county 
board  of  North  Carolina  may  secure  a  superintendent  from  outside  of 
the  county  or  State.  In  any  of  the  States  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  county  superintendent  to  do  more  than  visit  each  school  once, 
or  possibly  twice,  during  the  school  year.  The  average  number  of 
white  schools  in  an  Appalachian  county  is  76.  The  average  length 
of  the  school  term  is  112  days.  By  the  time  a  superintendent  has 
attended  to  necessary  office  work  he  is  fortunate  if  he  can  spend  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  in  each  school  during  the  entire  year.  Such 
visits  as  he  is  able  to  make,  even  in  the  case  of  competent  men,  can 
amount  to  httle  more  than  the  most  cursory  inspection  In  practice, 
at  any  rate,  it  seldom  amounts  to  more. 

Teachers'  institutes  of  about  a  week's  duration  are  very  generally 
held  in  each  county  of  the  Appalachian  regions,  as  in  other  counties  in 
the  States.     These  institutes  are  usually  held  during  the  summer, 

»314S*»~15 2 
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with  one  or  more  instructors  employed  from  outside  of  the  county. 
The  value  of  such  institutes  depends  largely  on  the  men  employed. 

Teachers'  training  courses  in  connection  with  the  county  high 
*  schools  hare  been  held  in  a  few  instances.  Cumberland  County, 
Tenn.,  may  be  given  as  an  example.  The  teacher-training  course 
in  1913  lasted  four  months.  The  work  began  in  February,  after  the 
coimtry  schools  closed,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  course  was  open  to  any  teachers,  or  any  who  expected 
to  become  teachers.  The  work  consisted  largely  of  reviews  of  the 
elementary  subjects,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  instruction. 
Teachers  were  cdlowed  to  take  a  part  of  the  normal  work,  and  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  the  regular  high-school  courses  if  they 
desired  to  do  so.     Over  30  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  enrolled. 

In  several  counties  throughout  the  Appalachian  section  private 
schools  are  giving  special  courses  for  training  teachers.  For  example, 
in  Blount  County,  Tenn.,  there  were  two  private  institutions  doing 
normal  work.  In  the  other  four  coimties  visited  there  were  no 
facihties  for  professional  training. 

Teachers'  salaries  vary  a  great  deal,  not  only  from  coimty  to 
county,  but  also  within  a  single  county.  Table  9  shows  the  variation 
of  the  average  annual  salary  in  different  counties,  and  Table  10  shows 
the  variation  of  salaries  within  seven  counties  that  were  investigated 
in  this  respect. 

Table  9. — Average  iokuries  paid  teachers  in  the  Appalachian  couiUies. 


Number  of  counties. 

Average  salary  paid  teach- 
ers for  school  year. 

InAla- 

In 
Georgia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

1100-^120 

4 
3 
5 

I 
1 

1 
3 

1 
1 

i' 

7 
10 
7 
3 
2 

4 
6 
4 
3 
3 
4 

i' 

1 
1 
8 
9 
3 
10 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 

9 

1120-1140 

1 
2 
3 
6 
2 
6 
8 
6 
3 
1 
2 

i' 

4 

3 
6 
2 
2 

3* 

i* 

11 

S14O-tl60 

19 

$160-1180 

16 

S18O-I200 

14 

iaoo-<2» 

8 

4 
3 
2 
3 

3 

1 
1 

25 

12204240  

15 

$340-1260 

4 

29 

$260-1280 

26 

|28O-$300              

15 

10 

f82O-$340 

5 

$340-$360 

4 

|8QO-$380 

1 

1 

2 

1 

!. 

6 

$38O-$400 

1 

3 

$40O-$420 

$4aO-$440      



1 



1 

$4404460 

1 

1 

3 

6 

$4604480      

1 

1 

$480  $500            .X     X. 

$£004620 

1 

1 

Total  rountles  Included. 

22 

21 

31 

125 

6 

145 

40 

25 

214 

I  One  county  in  Tamessee  reports  ao  ayerage  salary  of  $655,  and  1  in  North  Carolina  reports  an  aver- 
age of  $66. 
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Tabl&  10. — Salaries  received  by  teachers  m  seven  Appalachian  counties. 


Teachen— 

i^alaiies  lor  school  year. 

In 

Blount 

County, 

Tenn.,* 

1913. 

In 
Buch- 
anan 
County, 
Va., 
1913. 

In 
Cumber- 
land 
County, 
Tenn., 
1913. 

In 

Hanoock 

County, 

Tenn., 

1913. 

In 

Hawkins 

County, 

Tenn. 

1913. 

In 
Jackson 
County, 

N.  C, 
1913. 

In 

Wise 

County 

1912. 

Pfii4m 

1 
3 
8 
2 
8 
8 
3 
1 

11 
4 
1 
9 

1 

IBO-IW 

1 

m-noo 

3 



tlOM120 

4 
4 
5 
33 

8 

tiaMi40 

i 

7 

28 

41 

30 

•     5 

1 

1 

1 

2 
13 
18 

1 
7 
8 
27 
30 
12 
24 
11 
2 
2 

36 
2 

8 

fi4&-sieo 

5 

sia^-nao 

8 

ostmaoo 

2 
3 

1 
5 

13 

w^4m 

21 

1 

1 

11 

OXK-SMO 

8 

tMO-1260 

3 

1 

8 

|30I>-|28O 

1 

9 

IS04300 

10 
3 
5 

7 

t30M32O 

3 

6 

l3»-t340 

1 

2 

wosaeo 

2 

fHM380 

3 

1 

8 

ie^4ioo 

2 

w^-uao 

1 

4 

4 

1 

22 

|iai>4440 

3 

fMM460 

3 

1 

11 

9I0M48O 

1 

tOMSQO 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
2 

6 

isoo-tooo 

8 

taoo-isoo 

2 

8 

woo  and  over , 

1 

7 

1  Salaries  of  12  teachers  In  Maryville  not  included. 

The  median  of  the  county  average  is  $237.  That  is,  in  108  counties 
the  average  salary  is  more  than  $237,  and  in  108  counties  the  average 
salary  is  less  than  $237.  This  figure  is  probably  very  nearly  the 
average  salary  in  this  region.  With  an  average  term  of  112  days, 
the  average  pay  for  a  teacher  is  therefore  very  nearly  $2  per  day. 
The  nature  of  averages,  however,  is  such  that  there  are  probably  many 
more  teachers  who  receive  less  than  $237  per  year  than  there  are  who 
receive  more  than  that.  If  we  had  six  teachers  receiving  $100  a  year 
and  one  receiving  $1,000  a  year,  the*  average  salary  would  be  $225 
a  year.  The  single  high  salary  makes  the  average  misrepresent  the 
actual  conditions.     Table  10  shows  how  these  averages  are  made  up. 

In  most  of  the  counties  there  is  nothing  to  insure  higher  salaries  or 
precedence  to  teachers  holding  higher-grade  certificates.  In  many 
instances  a  holder  of  a  third-grade  certificate  may  make  application 
for  the  same  school  for  which  the  holder  of  a  first-grade  certificate 
has  applied.  In  some  instances  holders  of  third-grade  certificates 
actually  receive  higher  salaries  than  some  of  the  holders  of  first-grade 
certificates  in  the  same  county;  or  they  are  employed  while  holders  of 
firstgrade  certificates  can  not  get  schools.  This  is  true,  of  course,  in 
counties  in  other  sections.  A  few  of  the  counties  pay  salaries  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  certificate  held;  e.  g.,  $30  a  month  for  a  third-grade 
certificate^  $35  (or  a  second-grade,  and  $40  for  a  first-grade. 
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While  salaries  are  very  low,  living  expenses,  too,  are  low.  In 
Blount  County,  Tenn.,  board  and  room  for  the  teacher  costs  from 
$8  to  $12  per  month;  in  Buchanan  County,  Va.,  from  $6  to  SI 6;  in 
Cumberland  County,  Tenn.,  $10  to  $15;  in  Hancock  Coimty,  Tenn., 
$5  to  $9;  in  Hawkins  County,  Tenn.,  $10  to  $15;  in  Wise  County, 
Va.,  $10  to  $25  in  some  of  the  mining  towns;  and  so  on.  These 
figures  probably  are  representative  of  the  entire  region  outside  of 
the  large  cities. 

Even  with  living  expenses  as  low  as  they  are,  it  is  still  true  that 
many  of  the  teachers  do  not  receive  a  salary  large  enough  to  support 
them  for  the  entire  year.  This  means  that  they  must  wDrk  at  some- 
thing else,  and  if  they  have  abiUty  enough. to  succeed  at  this  other 
work,  they  soon  stop  teaching.  Teaching  is  no  more  a  profession  in 
this  section  than  in  the  rural  portion  of  most  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

In  some  localities  Uving  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  teachers  who  will  stay.  This  accounts  for  the  shortness  of  some 
of  the  school  terms  and  for  the  lack  of  schools  in  some  communities. 
One  county  superintendent  reported  that  he  had  solved  this  problem 
in  his  county  by  turning  the  school  funds  for  these  communities  over 
to  church  mission  boards,  and  asking  them  to  provide  teachers. 
Three  of  the  six  superintendents  visited  are  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  getting  children  from  these  communities  to  go  elsewhere  to 
school,  and  then  return  to  their  home  counties  to  teach.  Two  of 
them  report  that  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  the  young  people 
back  into  these  communities  after  they  have  once  got  away. 

The  average  enrollment  per  teacher  for  counties  varies  from  26  to 
70.  For  the  entire  region  the  average  is  40.  These  averages  are  in 
few  cases  excessive.  Table  11  shows  the  enrollment  per  individual 
teacher  in  six  counties. 

Throughout  almost  the  entire  region,  outside  of  the  cities,  text- 
books must  be  furnished  by  the  parents.  Most  of  the  States  have 
laws  providing  for  the  purchasing  of  text-books  for  pupils  whose 
parents  can  not  buy  them,  but  these  laws  are  appUed  only  in  extreme 
cases.  In  very  many  of  the  schools  the  work  is  hampered  by  short- 
age of  text-books. 

Not  only  are  the  texts  often  inadequate,  but  also  they  are  often 
ill-adapted  to  use  in  mountain  schools.  In  one  school  in  a  place 
where  wagons  could  not  go  children  were  found  reading  a  story  of 
the  personal  reminiscences  of  a  street-car  horse  in  New  York  City. 
A  Uttle  girl  was  found  crying  on  the  way  home  from  school  because 
she  had  misspelled  "bohea."  A  geography  class  was  found  naming 
the  three  highest  peaks  in  the  world,  but  the  pupils  did  not  know  in 
what  mountain  system  they  Uved  nor  into  what  ocean  the  water  in 
the  Qreek  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse  flowed. 
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Tabls  11. — Nurnben  of  pupils  enroUed  per  teacher  in  fix  AppalochAim  oountiee. 


Teacbera. 

PapQs  enrolled. 

In 

Bloont 

County, 

TemL, 

1013.1 

In  Bu- 
chanan 

In  Cum- 
berland 
County, 
Tenn., 
1913. 

In 

Hancock 

County, 

Tenn., 

1913. 

In 

Hawkins 

County, 

Tenn., 

1913.S 

In  Wise 
Va.,  iSi 

10-15 ; 

2 

1 
3 
10 
11 
12 
8 
16 
10 
9 
6 
10 
I 
3 
1 
1 
1 

10 
3 
5 
6 

1 
1 

1 

7 
5 
7 
8 
7 
8 
7 
5 
1 
3 
2 

1 

6 

1^20 

».25 

2 

1 
3 
6 
0 
5 
4 
3 
8 
3 

2 

4 
6 
9 
8 
11 
14 
8 
6 
9 
1 
1 

7 

s-ao 

6 

11^ 

13 

3S-«) 

13 

«MS 

9 

45^50. 

4 

U^^ 

13 

5»-ao 

8 

aM5 

8 

tf-70 

7 

7J-75 

1 

TMO. 

1 
5 
I 
2 

2 

8MS 

I 

1 
1 

4 

9-00 

1 

2 

«M)6 

9.100 

4 

1  Enrollment  not  given  for  12  teachers  in  Maryvillet  Blount  County, 
s  Enrollment  b  not  available  for  46  of  the  teachers  in  Hawkins  County. 

Globes,  charts,  and  apparatus  of  all  sorts  must;  in  many  instances, 
be  furnished  by  the  teacher,  if  they  are  to  be  used  at  all.  In  one  of 
six  counties  investigated  the  teachers  even  had  to  buy  fuel.  The 
superintendent  stated  that  he  had  required  this  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
charging and  waste,  and  that  he  had  raised  salaries  to  cover  the  esti- 
mated expense.  The  average  annual  salary  in  that  county  was  $224 
in  1912;  out  of  this  fuel  was  purchased. 

Special  work — sewing,  cooking,  woodwork,  agriculture,  and 
handwork  of  various  kinds — is  being  undertaken  in  a  good  many  of 
the  counties.  Buchanan  County,  Va.,  has  started  work  in  sewing 
in  five  schools  and  has  a  woodworking  shop  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  two-room  schools.  Cumberland  County,  Tenn.,  has  a  potato 
dnb  of  about  40  members;  a  corn-acreage  contest,  limited  to  boys, 
and  in  charge  of  a  com  demonstrator;  a  newly  organized  girls'  can- 
ning dub;  and  a  farmers'  cooperative  store.  Hawkins  Coimty, 
Tenn.,  has  a  boys'  com  dub  of  about  20  members  and  five  or  six 
debating  societies.  Wise  Coimty,  Va.,  has  sewing  in  some  of  the 
schools,  a  boys'  com  club,  debating  societies  rather  well  organized, 
taking  in  a  good  many  one-room  schools,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a 
school  fair  the  following  year.  There  are  six  high  schools  in  the  county 
and  they  have  a  thriving  athletic  association  and  an  annual  declama- 
tion contest.  Jackson  County,  N.  C,  has  a  county  commencement,  a 
boys'  com  dub,  and  coimty  declamation,  recitation,  and  spelling 
contests.  These  are  five  of  the  seven  counties  investigated  in  regard 
to  special  activities  of  various  kinds.  The  other  two  counties  reported 
no  special  activities  in  connection  with  their  school  work. 
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Besides  these  special  forms  of  school  work,  basket  suppers  are  fre- 
quently given  in  the  separate  schools  to  raise  funds  for  school  pur- 
poses— special  equipment,  decorations,  or  libraries,  itawkins  County- 
reports  $1,486  raised  during  one  year  in  this  way. 

School  libraries  are  finding  their  way  into  most  of  this  region. 
Figures  are  available  from  all  of  the  States  except  North  and  South 
Carolina.  There  are  185  Appalachian  counties  in  the  six  States 
from  which  these  figures  are  available,  and  in  only  23  of  these  counties 
are  no  school  libraries  reported.  The  number  of  libraries  in  a  county 
varies  from  1  to  164.  In  all,  4,089  Ubraries  are  reported.  The 
average  number  of  volmnes  in  libraries  is  over  60  in  three-f oinrths  of 
the  counties. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  character  of  schoolhouses  varies  from  the  log-cabin  type, 
without  glass  in  the  windows  and  with  homemade  benches,  to  the 
most  modem  of  buildings,  fitted  with  furniture  and  appliances  of 
the  very  latest  and  best  design.  The  average  condition  is  probably 
below  that  of  other  sections  of  those  States. 

The  value  of  buildings  is  the  most  available  figure  to  represent 
their  general  condition,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  building 
material  costs  less  in  the  mountains  than  in  most  sections  of  the 
country  and  that  labor  is  often  donated.  The  accompanying  pho- 
tographs should  give  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  various 
values. 

Table  12  shows  the  average  values  of  building  by  counties  and  Table 
13  shows  the  value  by  individual  buildings  in  six  counties. 


Table  12. — Average  values  of  school  buildings 

in  the 

Appalachian  counties 

Number  of  oounties. 

Average  value  of  school 
buildings. 

In 
Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Qeorgla. 

In 
Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
Ten- 
nessee.* 

In 
Vlr- 
ginia. 

In 
West 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 

Lam  than  SIQO 

1 

1 
2 
2 
3 

1 
2 
4 
5 
3 

i" 

1 
6 

4 

i* 

3 
2 

4 
3 

1 

2* 

2 

i' 

1 
2 

2 

f  10O-f20O              .    .   ... 

2 
5 

4 
1 
2 
5 
3 

i' 

2 

1 

1 
4 
3 
7 
9 
4 
4 
3 
1 

6 

faoo-1300 

3 

4 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 

8 
7 
6 
5 
2 

i* 

25 

9300-9400 

2 
2 
3 
2 

i 
2 
1 
2 

25 

$400-1500 

28 

1500-1600        

26 

$000-1700 

20 

$70&-$800        

17 

$800-4900 

16 

$ooo-$i,ooo 

tl  00^1.100 

tl  lfl(>-tl  200                   

1 

1 
1 

$1200-11^ 

2 

i' 

10 

$1  900-11  400 

1 

1 

SI  400-tI  SOO            

tl  50O-S1.600 

1 
1 

1 

11  flOO-Sl  700     

SI  70(v-ti  aoo                 -  . 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

11  JVn-SI  QGO 

tlQOO-^000                 

1 

1 

astm-ssona 

1 
1 

1 
3 

I 
2 

IS  nnn  aimI  nvnr 

1 

1 

Total  counties  included. 

22 

21 

31 

26 

5 

44 

40 

25 

214 

I  Information  is  not  available  from  2  counties  in  Tennessee. 
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Table  13. —  Values  of  school  buildings  in  six  Appalachian  counties. 


Bulldhigs. 

Value  of  school  buildings. 

In  Blount 

County, 

Tenn., 

1913. 

In  Bu- 
chanan 
County, 
Va., 
1913.i 

In  Cum- 
berland 

Tenn., 
1913. 

In  Han- 
cock 
County, 
Tenn., 
1913. 

In  Haw- 
kins 
County, 
Tenn., 
1918. 

In  Wise 
county, 

1912. 

Leas  than  9100 

8 
6 
6 
9 
6 
8 
1 

1 
5 
7 
19 
12 
7 
5 
18 
3 
2 
5 

2 

tl0M20O 

13 
14 
24 
23 
12 
2 
1 
3 

1 

6 

4 
6 
4 
5 
7 
2 
2 

7 

1200-9300  X                             X        X          4. 

7 

iaoo-S40o 

6 
1 
9 
9 
16 
2 

4 

I40D-I50D 

4 

|SOD^«XX) 

11 

9600-9700 

1 

9700-9800 

1 

980MB0O 

2 

3 

9BOM1,000 

2 

91X00-91,100 

2 

2 

2 

3 

91,100-91,200 

^ 

9i;U0-41.30O 

1 

1 

4 

9i566-9m66. 

91,400-91,500 

1 

1 

91^00-91,600 

1 

2 

2 

9i'666-9i!76o 

2 

91,700-91,800 

91,800-91,900- 

91,900-92,000 

92,000-93^)00 

1 
1 

2 
3 

7 

93^000  an^  over 

' 

2 

2 

11 

1  The  values  of  5  buildings  in  Buchanan  County  are  not  given. 

Building  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  figures  given  for  Wise 
County,  Va.,  are  for  the  year  1911-12.  During  the  year  1912-13  seven 
new  schools  were  built,  and  in  two  instances  involving  consolidation. 
This  consolidation  is  made  possible  by  improved  road  conditions. 
In  Buchanan  Coimty,  Va.,  they  have  rebuilt  nearly  half  of  the  school 
buildings  in  the  last  foinr  years.  Almost  78  per  cent  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  ooimty  were  used  for  building  purposes  in  1912.  Cum- 
berland, Hawkins,  and  Blount  Coimties,  Tenn.,  are  rebuilding  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  replace  all  school  buildings  in  about  20  years.  Hancock 
County  has  built  nine  new  buildings  in  the  last  two  years  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  a  little  over  $500  each. 

School  consoUdation  is  going  on  in  most  of  the  counties.  In  all  of 
the  six  counties  visited  this  is  true  to  some  extent.  In  Hawkins 
County,  Tenn.,  31  school  buildings  have  been  abandoned  through 
consolidation  in  the  past  nine  years.  Just  how  far  this  movement 
can  go  in  a  very  mountainous  county  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  hope  that  eventually,  with  improved  roads  and  by  the 
use  of  transportation,  the  average  school  might  be  made  to  serve  a 
territory  of  12  square  miles.  If  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  number 
of  white  schools  in  these  216  counties  will  be  reduced  from  16,430  to 
8,115.  The  actual  number  of  schools  serving  different  areas  in  three 
counties  is  shown  below. 
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Extent  of  areas  served  by  schools. 


Cumber- 
land.! 


Hawkins. 


WiM. 


Schools  serving- 
Less  than  4  square  miles. . 

4  to  8  square  mfles 

8to  12  square  miles 

Over  12  square  miles 


» 
17 
40 
9 


1  Cumberland  is  a  large  county  with  sparse  population.    In  some  sections  of  the  county  there  are  many 
square  miles  with  few  or  no  inhabitants. 

In  these  counties,  at  any  rate,  there  are  as  many  schools  that  serve 
too  small  an  area  as  there  are  that  serve  too  large  an  area. 

There  are  schools  doing  from  one  to  four  years  of  high-school  work 
in  most  of  the  Appalachian  counties.  In  only  47  of  the  216  coimties 
are  no  such  schools  reported.  Many  of  the  high  schools  in  the 
mountains  have  courses  of  only  one  or  two  years  above  elementary 
work.  In  general  the  character  of  this  high-school  work  is  formal 
and  academic.  In  some  instances,  however,  definite  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  agricultinre,  domestic  science,  and  hke  sub- 
jects into  the  curriculum  and  to  adjust  the  high-school  work  to  real 
community  needs. 

The  coimties  having  no  high  schools  in  1912  were  situated  mainly 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  there  were,  respectively,  17  and  14 
such  counties.  There  were  also  5  counties  in  Georgia,  1  in  North 
Carohna,  4  in  Virginia,  and  6  in  West  Virginia  with  no  high  schools.  * 

Table  14  shows  the  number  enrolled  in  high  school  from  every  1,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20,  inclusive. 

Table  14. — Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  high  school  from  every  1,000  children  6  totO 
years  of  age  in  the  Appalachian  counties  of  six  States.^ 


Counties. 

Enrolled  in  high  school  from 
erery  1,000  ^Idren  6  to  20. 

In  Alar 
bama. 

In  Geor- 
gia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In  North 
Carolina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 

region  In 
these 
States. 

0^ 

4 
9 
1 
2 

8 
3 

2 

4 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
4 
8 
1 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

17 

^-10 

8 

i 
4 
6 
1 
1 
2 

M 

10-15     

15 

15_20                    

15 

20-25 

18 

26-80 

1 

Q 

30-86 

9 

35^40 

11 

40-45    

6 

45.^ 

6 

50-100        

1 

7 

100  and  over -  r 

1 

1 

2 

Total  counties  included 

22 

22 

80 

22 

44 

40 

180 

1  Since  1912  a  few  additional  mountain  counties  have  established  high  schools. 

'This  information  is  not  available  from  the  30  Appalachian  counties  in  South  Carolina  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  Georgia,  6  counties  have  no  high  school;  in  Kentucky,  17;  in  North  Carolina,  1;  in  Tennessee,  14; 
m  Virginia,  4;  m  the  OQtire  Appalachian  region  in  these  States,  41. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  different  percentages  of  total  population  that  are  native  whites  of  native 
parentage.  (Seethe  last  col unnn  of  table  1.)  Percentages  are  scaled  on  the  horizontal  line; 
the  number  of  counties  is  scaled  vertically.  Thus,  reading  from  left  to  right,  there  are  two 
counties  having  between  50  and  52  per  cent  of  their  population  composed  o?  native  whites  of 
native  parentage,  one  county  having  between  52  and  54  per  cent  so  composed,  no  counties 
having  between  54  and  58  per  cent,  and  so  on  across  to  39  counties  having  between  98  and 
100  per  cent  native  whites  of  native  parentage. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^N 


(b)  Percentage  of  total  population  of  the  8  States  that  is  composed  of  native  whites  of  native 
parentage.    (The  portion  representing  native  whites  of  native  parentage  is  shaded.) 

(c)  Percentage  of  total  population  of  the  215  Appalachian  counties  that  is  composed  of  native 
whites  of  native  parentage. 

(d)  Percentage  of  the  total  population  of  the  97  "mountain"  counties  that  is  composed  of 
native  whites  of  native  parentage. 


NATIVE  WHITES  OF  NATIVE  PARENTAGE. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  different  percentages  of  illiteracy  annong  native  whites  10  years  of  ace  or 
over.  (See  last  column  of  table  2.)  Percentages  are  scaled  on  the  horizontal  lines;  the 
number  of  counties  having  the  different  percentages  is  scaled  vertically. 


^ 


(b)  Percentage  of  illiteracy  among  native  whites  throughout  the  entire  8  States  (9.3). 


SSS^ 


(c)  Percentage  of  illiteracy  among  native  whites  throughout  the  115  Appalachian  counties  (12.6). 


(d)  Percentage  of  illiteracy  among  native  whitpsthroughoutthe  97  "  mountain"  counties  (15.9). 


NATIVE  WHITE  ILLITERACY. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  different  numbers  of  children  enrolled  from  every  100  between  the  a^es 
of  6  and  20,  Inclusive.  fSee  last  column  of  table  3.)  The  number  enrolled  from  every  100  is 
scaled  on  the  horizontal  line;  the  number  of  counties  enrolling  the  different  numbers  are 
shown  vertically. 


:^;^^$$(^^i::^(^s^i$(^^$$$$^^ 


<b)  Number  enrolled  in  school  from  every  100  children  throughout  the  8  States  (63.6). 


^5^^5^§S^55;S5}S555555^^^^ 


(c)  Number  enrolled  In  school  from  every  100  children  throughout  the  Appalachian  counties 
(65.9). 


5$$$;^$$^55sss§sss55sss^^ 


(d)  Number  enrolled  In  school  from  every  1CX)  children  throughout  the  "mountain"  counties 


d)  Nun 
(72.3), 


ENROLLMENT  FROM   EVERY  HUNDRED  CHILDREN. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  number  of  children  attending  daily  from  every  100  enrolled.  (See  last 
column  of  table  4.)  The  number  of  children  attending  daily  is  scaled  on  the  horizontal  line; 
the  number  of  counties  in  which  the  different  numbers  of  children  attend  daily  is  scaled 
vertically. 


k^^^^^\^^\^^V^xx\x^^v^ 


(b)  Number  of  children  attending  school  daily  from  every  100  enrolled  throughoutthe  8  States 
(63.6). 


kV\S\\V^S\VV^\V\^^^^CT 


(c)  Number  of  children  attending  school  daily  from  every  100  enrolled  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian counties  (63.1). 


k\\Vs\\VVVVVVVV^:^VV^ 


(d)  Number  of  children  attending  school  daily  from  every  103  enrolled  throughoutthe  "moun- 
tain" counties  (61.2). 


ATTENDANCE  DAILY  FOR  EVERY  100  ENROLLED. 
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BULLETIN,  1915,  NO.  11     PLATE  13 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  different  average  lengths  of  annual  school  session.  (See  last  column  of 
table  7.)  The  different  nunnber  of  davs  of  school  session  are  scaled  on  the  horizontal  line; 
the  number  of  counties  having  the  different  lengths  of  session  is  scaled  vertically. 


(b)  Average  length  of  school  session  throughout  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  (137 
days). 


(c)  Average  length  of  school  session  throughout  the  8  States  (123  days). 


(d)  Average  length  of  school  session  throughout  the  Appalachian  counties  (11 2  days). 


(e)  Average  length  of  school  session  throughout  the  "mountain"  counties  (104  days). 


LENGTH  OF  SESSION. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  different  number  of  days  the  averagechild  attends  school.  (See  last 
column  of  table  8.)  The  different  numbers  of  days  attended  by  the  average  child  are 
scaled  on  the  horizontal  line:  the  number  of  counties  In  which  the  average  child  attends 
for  these  numbers  of  days  Is  scaled  vertically. 


(b)  Number  of  days  the  average  child  In  the  8  States  attends  school  (49.9  days). 


(c)  Number  of  days  the  average  child  in  the  Appalachian  counties  attends  school  (48.3  days). 


(d)  Number  of  days  the  average  child  in  the  "  mountain  "  counties  attends  school  (46  days). 


DAYS  EACH  6-20-YEAR-OLD  CHILD  ATTENDS  SCHOOL. 
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•  (a)  Distribution  of  annual  teachers' salaries.    (See  last  column  of  table  9).    Salaries  are 
scaled  horizontally;  counties  vertically. 


(b)  Average  annual  salary  of  teachers  throughout  the  United  States  In  191 1  (M66). 


(c)  Average  annual  salary  of  teachers  throughout  the  Appalachian  counties  ($237). 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 
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(a)  Distribution  of  the  different  amounts  expended  for  schools  per  child  of  school  age.  (See 
lastcoiunnn  of  table  15.)  The  amounts  expended  are  scaled  horizontally;  the  counties 
expending  these  amounts  are  scaled  vertically. 


(b)  Amount  spent  for  school  purposes  for  the  average  child  throughout  the  United  States  in 
1911  ($16.09). 


(c)  Amount  spent  for  school  purposes  for  the  average  child  throughout  the  8  States  ($6.60). 


(d)  Amount  spent  for  school  purposes  for  the  average  child   throughout  the  Appalachian 
counties  ($6.41). 


(e)  Amount  spent  for  school  purposes  for  the  average  child  throughout  the  "mountain' 
counties  ($4.72). 


EXPENDITURES  PER  CHILD  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 
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SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 

The  annual  expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population  (6  to  20, 
inclusive)  in  the  eight  States  is  $6.60.  In  the  216  counties  of  the 
Appalachian  region  it  is  $6.41,  and  in  the  98  mountain  coimties  it  is 
$4.79. 

In  all  statements  involving  dollars  and  cents,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  are  cheaper  in 
the  mountain  region  than  in  many  other  sections  of  the  coxmtry. 
Nevertheless,  the  disparity  in  expenditures  for  the  moxmtain  child 
and  for  the  child  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  country  is  too  great 
to  be  explained  in  this  way,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  children  for 
education  in  this  section  are  less  than  elsewhere 

Table  15  shows  the  average  expenditure  per  child  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  by  coimties.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  100 
counties  in  which  the  annual  expenditure  for  each  child  of  school  age 
is  less  than  $5  and  that  in  two  counties  it  is  less  than  $2.  The  con- 
trast rn  educational  conditions  in  this  entire  region  is  brought  out  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  29  counties  expending  over  $10  for  each  chUd, 
and  two  counties  more  than  $15. 


Table  15. — Amounts  expended 

per  ckild  {6-tO  years  of  age)  in  the  Appalachian  countiu. 

Counties. 

Eipcnditure  per  child  0-20 
p«r  aebook  year. 

In 
Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Geor- 
gia. 

In 
Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 

Ten- 
nessee. 

In 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In 
West 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In 

the 

entire 

region. 

ti-$2 

2 
I 

14 
6 

10 
6 
4 

2 

t2-S3 

2 

7 
11 

1 

7 
9 

4 

io' 

17 

3 
7 
4 
5 
2 
1 

3' 

2 

1 
3 
4 
8 
6 
6 
3 
1 
6 
1 

5* 

3 
5 
7 
2 

I 
1 

1 

14 

^   ::.::::...... 

43 

$4-95 

41 

SS: :::::::::;:: 

41 

$0-t7 

14 

17-48 

1 

12 

$840            

8 

19^10                     

1 

1 

1 

7 

110411         

1 

2 

13 

tll-Sl2 

8 

tl2-$13     

2 

113-414 

1 
1 

2 

114.415         

2 

Six  fUld  OVflT          . . , 

1 

2 

Total  ooopties  included. 

22 

21 

120 

^23 

5 

46 

40 

26 

211 

1  iLfbrmatioii  is  not  available  from  2  of  the  counties  in  Kentucky;  and  Avery.  Caldwell,  Mitchell,  and 
WatSQfa  Counties  In  North  Carolina  hav«  been  grouped  together  and  treated  as  1  county. 
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The  expenditure  per  child  enrolled  and  the  salary  cost  per  child 
enrolled  show  about  the  same  facts  as  the  expenditure  per  child. 
The  general  facts  concerning  these  three  items  are  shown  below. 

School  expenditures  per  child. 


Expendl- 
tareper 
childeto 
20veara 
of  age. 


Expendi- 
ture per 

child 
enrolled. 


Expendi- 
ture for 
salaries 
per  child 
enrolled. 


In  the  entire  United  States  inl911 

In  rural  schools  in  the  United  States  hi  1910 

In  the  8  States 

In  the  216  Appalachian  counties 

In  the  98  mountain  counties 4. 


$16.09 


123.56 


6.60 
6.41 
4.79 


10.37 
19.58 
>6.54 


$14.06 

ia60 

6.26 

1&41 

*4.66 


1  Information  from  2  counties  is  not  avaUable. 


*  Information  from  1  county  is  not  available. 


The  percentage  of  the  total  school  expenditures  paid  to  teachers 
varies  greatly.  The  amount  will,  of  course,  vary  as  the  amount  of 
expenditures  for  new  buildings  and  equipment  varies.  The  22  per 
cent  reported  paid  to  teachers  in  one  county  is  too  low  even  with 
great  activity  in  building.  Percentages  over  90,  reported  in  12 
counties,  are  high  and  indicate  no  building  activities.  The  median 
for  the  216  coimties  is  68.5  per  cent,  and  probably  represents  the 
normal  proportion  for  this  region  at  this  time.  Table  16  shows  the 
variation  among  the  216  coimties  in  this  respect.  The  26  counties 
paying  their  teachers  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  school  fund 
are  probably  those  that  are  doing  much  building. 

Table  16. — Percentages  of  school  expenditures  that  are  paid  to  teachers  in  the  Appalachian 

counties. 


Counties. 

Paid  to  teachers  from  total 
school  expenditure. 

In  Ala- 
bama. 

In 
Geor- 
gia. 

In  Ken- 
tucky. 

In 
North 
Caro- 
lina. 

In 
South 
Caro- 
lina. 

In  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  West 
Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the 
entire 
region. 

Per  cents. 
20-25 

1 

1 

25-30 

1 
1 
4 
3 
4 
6 
3 
8 
3 
3 
2 
5 
2 

1 

30-35  

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 

i* 

1 

2 

1 

2 

36-40 

2' 

1 
5 
5 
3 
10 
7 
2 
4 

•    1 

i' 

1 
2 
8 
7 
5 

6 

40-45 

1 

1 
1 

8 

45-50     

8 

50-55 

2 
3 

0 

18 

65-60  

1 

19 

60-65 

27 

ft5_70 

2 
7 
9 
5 
4 
1 

26 

70-75 

27 

76-80 

3 
3 
3 

1 
2 

2 

4 
6 
8 

21 

80-85 

23 

86-00 

16 

90-06     

10 

05-100 

2 

Total  counties  included . . 

22 

21 

31 

26 

5 

»45 

40 

25 

215 

1  Information  not  available  from  1  county  in  Tennessee. 
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PBITATE    8GHOOIJ3. 

There  are  two  widely  prevalent  misconceptions  concerning  private 
elementary  schools  in  tiie  moimtain  r^on.  One  is  that  private 
schools  are  the  only  educative  agents  in  this  region;  the  other  is  that 
the  private  schools  are  so  good  and  so  numerous  as  to  be  an  excuse 
for  poor  pubUc  schools.  Both  ideas  are  based  on  an  overestimation 
of  the  extent  of  private  school  work.  There  are  people  who  claim 
that  the  private  schools  in  the  Appalachian  counties  do  so  much  of 
the  work  done  by  pubUc  schools  in  some  sections  of  the  country  that 
a  study  of  the  pubUc  schools  alone  is  of  Uttle  or  no  real  value  in 
determining  the  educational  status  of  these  coxmties. 

Unfortunately,  private  school  statistics  are  available  only  from  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  ^  These  four 
States,  however,  may  be  considered  as  typical,  and  they  actually 
represent  139  of  the  216  Appalachian  coimties.  In  54  of  these  139 
counties  there  are  no  private  schools  doing  elementary  or  secondary 
^work.  In  the  75  counties  having  private  schools  the  percentage  of 
the  total  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment  that  is  in  private 
schools  varies  from  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  16.6  per  cent.  Infor- 
mation for  the  States  individually  follows: 

In  Alabama  2.8  per  cent  of  children  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  enrolled  in  private  institutions.  Of  the  22  counties  in 
the  Appalachian  section  of  the  State,  only  9  report  any  private 
schools  at  all.  In  these  9  coimties  the  variation  in  percentage  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools  is  from  1.1  to  8.4. 

In  Kentucky  3.1  per  cent  of  the  total  school  enrollment  is  in 
private  schools.  There  are  private  institutions  doing  elementary  or 
secondary  work  in  19  of  the  31  Appalachian  coimties,  and  the  per- 
centage enrolled  in  private  schools  in  these  19  counties  varies  from 
0.3  to  13.7. 

In  Tennessee  2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  elementary  and  secondary 
enrollment  is  in  private  schools.  There  are  private  schools  in  22  of 
the  46  Appalachian  counties,  and  the  percentage  enrolled  in  private 
schools  in  these  22  counties  varies  from  2  to  16.6. 

In  Virginia  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  schools  below 
college  rank  is  in  private  institutions.  There  are  private  schools  in 
25  of  the  40  Appalachian  counties,  and  the  percentage  enrolled  in 
private  schools  in  these  counties  varies  from  0.3  to  14.1. 

Where  there  are  successful  private  schools,  they  draw  students 
from  more  than  one  county.  This  accoimts  for  the  occasional  high 
percentage  of  pupils  in  the  private  schools  of  a  county. 

These  figures  indicate  that  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  not  doing  as  much  of  the  educational  work  in  these 
States  as  is  often  supposed.    They  certainly  are  not  taking,  and 
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never  can  take,  the  {dace  of  the  public  schools.  Their  function 
would  seem  to  be  either  to  work  in  communities  where  public  schools 
can  not  be  maintained,  as  indicated  previously,  or  to  do  work  better 
than  the  public  schools  are  doing,  or  to  do  work  of  a  kind  that  public 
schools  are  not  doing,  or  to  supplement  the  public  schools  in  such  a 
way  as  to  induce  the  people  themselves  to  demand  better  public 
schools.  In  the  last  three  cases  the  aim  should  be  to  do  the  work 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  imitated  by  the  public  schools  and  that 
the  work  may  be  taken  over  by  the  public  schools  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible without  loss  of  efficiency.  It  is  unfortunate  when  the  pres- 
ence of  a  private  school  prevents  the  establishment  or  improvement 
of  a  pubhc  school  that  would  do  the  same  work. 

This  discussion,  of  course,  concerns  only  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Colleges,  normal,  professional,  and  industrial  schools, 
both  private  and  public,  deserve  special  consideration  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  in  this  brief  study. 

SUMMABT. 

The  following  general  conclusions  in  regard  to  educational  condi- 
tions in  the  Appalachian  region  seem  warranted  by  this  study. 

Conditions  vary  from  the  very  worst  to  very  nearly  the  best,  and 
are  constantly  improving.  New  buildings  are  replacing  the  old; 
modern  equipment  is  being  introduced;  the  school  term  is  being 
lengthened;  special  activities  of  many  kinds  are  coming  to  supple- 
ment the  traditional  work;  and  public  sentiment  is  aroused.  The 
school  enrollment,  attendance,  and  term  in  the  entire  r^on  are  a 
little  worse  than  throughout  the  other  portions  of  the  States  in  which 
the  moxm tains  lie;  some  coxmties  are  well  above  the  average,  and 
there  are  some  coxmties  that  are  very  much  below  any  reasonable 
standard. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  low,  even  when  the  low  cost  of  living  is 
taken  into  account.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  little  or  no  pro- 
fessional training.  Facilities  for  such  training  are  increasing,  and 
such  training  will  necessitate  higher  salaries.  Supervision  is  inade- 
quate. Even  good  teachers  need  good  supervision;  young  and  im- 
trained  teachers,  as  most  of  the  moimtain  teachers  are,  have  espe- 
cial need  of  assistance  and  suggestion. 

The  curriculum  is  often  haphazard,  and  the  texts  are  a  painful 
misfit.  State  courses  of  study,  in  the  States  in  which  they  exist, 
can  not  meet  all  the  varying  need  of  conmiunities  as  diverse  as  the 
communities  in  this  region.  It  is  very  rare  for  any  other  course  of 
study  to  exist,  much  less  be  in  force,  in  any  locality.  Most  of  the 
texts  used  are  those  written  for  city  schools. 

Special  activities  in  the  form  of  parents'  clubs,  school  improve- 
ment associations,  com,  potato,  tomato,  and  canning  clubs,  manual 
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training,  domestic  science  and  domestic  art,  debating  clubs,  ath- 
letic meets,  and  school  fairs  are  being  introduced  into  some  com- 
munities. 

The  expenditure  for  education  is  very  much  less  than  it  should  be. 
Nowhere  is  it  as  much  as  the  people  can  aflFord.  Even  where  rates  of 
taxation  are  high,  the  valuation  of  property  is  often  so  low  as  to  make 
the  tax  on  actual  values  very  low.  In  Tennessee,  where  the  law 
requires  assessment  at  full  value,  it  is  commonly  stated  that  assess- 
ment is  usually  at  about  one-third  of  the  value.  In  one  county  in 
that  State  the  coimty  clerk  declares  that  the  usual  assessment  is  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  full  value.  But  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  not  peculiar  to  those  comities  or  to  the  States  in  which  they  are. 

Private  schools  are  supplementing  the  work  of  the  pubUc  schools 
in  many  places.  Some  of  the  private  schools  are  doing  only  common- 
school  work,  and  are  doing  it  no  better  than  the  pubhc  schools  can 
do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  are  doing  more  and  better 
work  than  the  public  schools,  and  are  working  in  places  that  the  pub- 
lic school  has  failed  to  reach. 

In  many  cases  efforts  at  improvement  lack  definite  aim  and  organi- 
zation. This  is  true  of  the  work  both  of  pubhc  and  of  private  schools. 
Some  county  superintendents  follow  the  definite  policy  of  building 
new  schools  in  places  where  the  people  want  them  and  are  wilhng  to 
help  in  their  building,  even  though  there  may  be  other  communities 
absolutely  without  school  faciUties.  Private  schools  are  sometimes 
located  without  reference  to  pubhc  schools,  or  even  to  compete  with 
other  private  schools  that  are  really  meeting  the  needs  of  a  commu- 
nity. Church  schools  have  been  transgressors  in  this  regard.  In 
some  instances  rather  poor  private  schools  are  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  pubhc  high  schools  which  might  be  made  to  serve  the 
people  much  better. 

PubUc  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  schools  is  developing;  in  the 
several  State  legislatures  representatives  from  these  counties  usually 
favor  increased  levies  or  appropriations  for  schools,  and  other  pro- 
gressive education  measures.  This  is  a  fundamental  movement,  and 
is  the  most  hopeful  aspect  of  the  educational  situation.  When  pub- 
lic opinion — ^representing  appreciation  of  education,  desire  for  better 
opportunities  for  the  children,  and  behef  in  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  help  themselves — ^is  fuUy  awake,  the  conditions  here  will  improve 
rapidly,  as  they  have  done  elsewhere. 

The  way  to  help  these  people,  the  only  effective  way,  is  to  help  them 
to  help  themselves. 
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STATISTICS. 

General  information  and  conclusions  have  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages;  the  detailed  information  on  which  these  conclusions 
are  largely  based  is  given  in  the  following  tables.  The  information 
is  given  in  columns,  all  the  information  for  a  single  county  appearing 
in  the  column  xmder  the  name  of  that  county.  The  relative  standing 
of  a  coxmty  in  respect  to  a  single  item  may  be  determined  by  com- 
parison with  the  general  summary  of  that  item  in  the  preceding  pages. 

For  example,  suppose  one  wishes  to  find  out  how  Loudoun  County, 
Va.,  compares  with  other  Appalachian  coimties  in  length  of  school 
term.  Under  the  column  headed  ^'Loudoun  County"  in  the  tables 
of  this  appendix,  opposite  item  '^46"  on  the  left-hand  margin  of  the 
page,  entitled  '^Length  of  session,  in  days,"  we  find  152.  That  means 
that  the  length  of  the  school  term  in  Loudoun  County  is  152  days. 
Turning  now  to  Table  7  we  find  that  Loudoun  has  a  longer  term 
than  any  other  Appalachian  county  in  Virginia,  that  it  is  the  only 
coxmty  having  a  school  session  between  150  and  155  days  in  length, 
and  that  there  are  only  six  counties  in  the  entire  Appalachian  region 
that  have  longer  school  terms. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  72  items  of  information  con- 
cerning each  of  the  counties.  The  same  information  is  given  for 
each  entire  State.  Items  1  to  13  and  21  to  30,  inclusive,  are  taken 
directly  from  the  1910  census.  The  other  items  are  taken  from  the 
State  reports  of  the  respective  States,  or  are  calculated  from  figures 
taken  from  these  reports  or  the  1910  census.  In  making  calculations, 
all  remainders  have  been  ignored.  The  1911  reports  are  used  for  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky;  for  the  other  States  the  1912  reports 
are  used. 

The  school  population  is  taken  as  the  nimaber  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  20,  inclusive.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
1910  census,  and  are  the  same  for  all  States.  The  legal  school  age 
in  the  respective  States  is  not  the  same,  and  so  figures  from  the  State 
reports  that  have  to  do  with  school  population  are  not  directly  com- 
parable. This  is  particularly  true  of  the  percentage  of  children 
enrolled.  The  use  of  the  uniform  6  to  20  population  makes  these 
figiu-es  from  the  different  States  comparable. 

In  Alabama  and  Virginia  the  school  age  begins  at  7,  so  that  the 
figures  given  for  those  States  may  not  accurately  represent  the 
efforts  and  success  of  the  school  authorities  of  those  States  enrolling 
all  school  children.  It  does,  however,  represent  what  those  States 
are  doing  for  their  children  between  6  and  20,  and  is  comparable  with 
what  other  States  are  doing  for  the  same  group  of  children. 

The  latest  report  available  has  been  used  for  each  State.  This  has 
been  done  in  order  that  the  information  given  might  be  as  nearly  up  to 
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date  as  possible^  and  might  represent  recent  progress  throughout  the 
entire-  region.  The  use  of  these  figures  has  involved  one  inaccuracy 
that  is  serious.  School  enrollment  figures  for  1911-12  have  been 
compared  directly  with  1910  school  population  figures.  The  fol- 
lowing reasons  seem  to  justify  this  action: 

First.  The  1910  population  figure  really  should  be  used  with  the 
1911  enrollment,  because  the  1911  school  year  began  in  the  fall  of 
1910,  just  after  the  census  was  taken;  the  1911  enrollment  represents 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  from  the  total  number  of  school 
children  reported  at  the  banning  of  that  school  year — that  is,  in  1910. 
Thus  for  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Kentucky  no  inaccuracy  is  in- 
volved, and  in  the^  other  States  there  is  only  a  real  discrepancy  of 
one  year  in  the  figures  used. 

Second.  The  change  in  population  from  year  to  year  is  relatively 
slight.  The  increase  in  the  6  to  20  population  for  the  six  States  in 
question  from  1900  to  1910  is  given  below,  together  with  the  approx- 
imate annual  percentage  of  increase. 

Population  6  to  20  years  of  age — Percentage  of  increase. 


NorUi  Carolina, 
Soutli  Carolina, 
Tezmfissee .  w. . . 

Virglnja 

West  Virginia. 


Population  6  to  20  years 
of  age. 


1900 


680,451 
609,806 
521,878 
726,405 
654,284 
331,508 


1910 


750,347 
785,583 
564,260 
738,478 
697,649 
396,818 


Approxi- 
mate 

unn^^iil 

peroentaf^e 
of  increase. 


1.0 
1.2 
.8 
.1 
.6 
1.9 


Third.  Even  this  slight  increase  is  added  to  the  base  on  which  per- 
centages are  reckoned.  The  error  in  the  percentages  themselves  will 
be  less.  For  example,  if  there  is  an  error  in  the  base  of  1  per  cent 
too  little,  a  percentage  of  50  per  cent  reckoned  from  this  base  will 
be  only  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  too  high. 

Fourth.  Any  inaccuracy  involved  in  this  action  tends  to  make  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  higher  than  it  reaUy  is,  and  thus  to  make 
school  conditions  throughout  this  region  appear  a  trifle  better  in  this 
respect  than  they  really  are.  No  injustice  is  done  to  any  school  by  this 
action;  rather,  they  are  given  a  slight  advantage. 

Fifth.  This  inaccuracy  is  so  small  that  the  figures  as  given  prob- 
ably more  nearly  represent  conditions  as  they  now  are  than  would 
figures  reckoned  from  the  older  school  reports. 

All  of  these  reasons  seem  to  justify  this  action. 

These  tables  have  been  submitted  to  the  state  departments  of  the 
respective  States. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

BuBKAU  OF  Education, 
Washinfftanj  February  19,  1915. 
Sir:  I  submit  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.    This  is  the  second  in  the  series  of  brief  histories  of  edu- 
cation in  some  of  the  Slates  of  the  Union  which  this  bureau  is  having 
prepared  by  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  of  this 
bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  accurate  information  for  the 
future  historian,  and  the  still  more  important  purpose  of  helping 
those  who  are  now  working  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  the 
States,  as  set  forth  in  my  letter  transmitting  the  manuscript  of 
Bulletin,  1912,  No.  27. 
R^pectfuUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommissioTier, 

The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN 

ALABAMA. 


Chapter  I. 
EVOLUTION  OF  THE  STATE. 


The  territory  included  within  the  present  State  of  Alabama  lies 
between  30°  13'and  35*"  north  latitude  and  between  84°  61 '  and  88°  31' 
iv-est  longitude.  It  has  a  total  land  and  water  area  of  61,998  square 
miles,  and  was  first  visited  by  De  Narvaez  and  later  explored  by 
De  Soto  (1640) ;  but  the  Spaniards  made  no  attempt  at  settlement  and 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  there  was  no  other  visit  to  the  ter- 
ritory by  white  men.  Then  came  La  SaUe,  with  his  idea  of  a  French 
empire  extending  through  the  heart  of  North  America,  the  Mississippi 
to  be  the  main  artery  of  commerce,  and  a  chain  of  forts  to  connect 
Canada  and  Louisiana  (1682).  Under  the  impetus  of  this  idea  came 
the  settlement  at^  Biloxi  in  1699  and  that  at  Twenty-seven  Mile 
Bluff,  on  Mobile  River  in  1702.  In  1711  this  latter  settlement  was 
moved  to  the  present  site  of  Mobile.  This  removal  marks  the  real 
beginning  of  European  settlement  in  that  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mobile  was  for  years  the'  center  of  French  opposition  to 
the  westward  thrust  of  the  Enghsh-speaking  peoples  from  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Spaniards  never  formally  surrendered 
their  claims  to  the  country  now  represented  by  the  State  of  Alabama, 
but  included  it  within  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  Florida,  and  that 
the  English  made  a  similar  claim  to  it  as  a  part  of  their  province 
of  Carolana,  "the  east  of  Carolana  joining  to  the  west  of  Carolina," 
according  to  Coxe,  who  was  the  leading  exponent  of  the  English 
contention;  but  the  French  remained  in  actual  possession  of  the  soil 
till  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  by  the  terms  of  which  Canada  and  all 
of  that  part  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  island  of  Orleans,  was  ceded  to  England,  and  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  with  all  of  Louisiana  west  of  the' river  to  Spain.  By 
these  cessions  France  was  forced  out  of  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  and  the  visions  of  La  Salle's  American  empire  vanished. 
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By  a  treaty  of  1762  East  and  West  Florida  had  been  ceded  by  Spain 
to  England  in  exchange  for  Havana,  and  the  English  flag  then 
waved  over  all  the  territory  of  North  America  east  of  the  Mississippi 
except  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

In  reorganizing  the  territory  of  West  Florida  the  English  in  1767 
extended  its  boundary  northward  to  the  line  of  32*^  28',  about  the 
latitude  of  the  present  city  of  Montgomery.  The  territory  north  of 
32*^  28'  was  included  in  the  English  province  of  Illinois.  During  the 
American  Revolution,  Bernardo  Galvez,  Spanish  governor  of  Louis- 
iana, captured  both  Pensacola  and  Mobile,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  in  1783  the  Floridas  were  retroceded  to  Spain  by  England, 
which  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  to  run  down  to  31®,  thus  ignoring  her  own  boundary 
of  West  Florida  and  bequeathing  a  bone  of  contention  to  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  This  territory  remained  a  subject  of  dispute  till 
1795,  when  under  the  Jay  treaty  Spain  acknowledged  the  American 
contention  for  3 1*',  although  it  was  not  till  1798  that  the  Spanish 
colonial  officials  were  forced  to  yield  recognition  of  the  treaty.  By 
the  Federal  act  of  April  7,  1798,  a  territorial  government  was  estab- 
lished for  the  Mississippi  Territory  then  embraced  between  31*^  and 
32°  28',  of  like  character  in  all  respects  to  that  over  the  Northwest 
Territory,  save  as  to  the  last  ordinance  (slavery).  A  conmiission  was 
provided  by  the  act  for  settling  the  contention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Georgia  over  all  lands  lying  north  of  31*^  and 
south  of  the  South  Carolina  cession  of  1787  which  Georgia  claimed 
as  a  part  of  her  territory  imder  the  original  charter  of  Oglethorpe.  In 
1802  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claims  to  this  terri- 
tory; and  in  1804  the  territory  between  32°  28'  and  36°,  including  the 
strip  of  land  12  miles  wide  known  as  the  South  Carolina  cession,  was 
annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory.  In  1812  Congress  added  to 
that  Territory  what  was  known  as  the  district  of  Mobile,  being  the 
lands  between  the  Pearl  and  the  Perdido  Rivers,  recently  taken  from 
Spain  and  extending  from  the  Gulf  northward  to  EUicott's  line  in 
31°.  By  act  of  March  3,  1817,  the  Territory  of  Alabama  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  with  boundaries  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
present  State.  This  Territory  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  Union 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2  and  resolution  of  December  14, 
1819. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  gro¥rth  in  population  has  been  as  follows: 

Statistical  view  of  growth  of  Alabama  population,  1800-1910, 


Years. 

WUte. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Per  cent  of 
Increase 

since  last 
census. 

Population 

per  square 

mife.i 

1800 

« 1,250 

9,046 

*  25, 000 

127,901 

309,527 

590,756 

771,623 

964,201 

996,992 

1,262,505 

1,513,401 

1,828,697 

2,138,003 

IglO                       .   . , 

1818 

1830 

85,451 
190,406 
335,185 
426,514 
526,271 
521,384 

833,' 718 
1,001,152 
1,228,832 

42,450 
119,121 
255,571 
345,109 
437,770 
476,510 
600,103 
678,489 
4  827,307 
< 908,282 

2.49 

1830 

142.00 
9a86 
80.62 
24.98 
3.40 
26u63 
19.87 
20.83 
16l92 

6.03 

1840 

1L52 

1850 

16.05 

1860 

18.80 

1870 

19.44 

1880 

24.62 

1890 

29.51 

1900 

35.66 

1910 

41.67 

1  In  1910  land  area  51 ,279  square  miles. 
>  Mississippi  Territory. 


I  In  Washington  County,  Ala. ,  only.    Pickett. 
4  Excludes  a  few  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 


The  sources  of  this  population,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  older 
States,  are  shown  for  different  decades  in  the  following  table,  which 
includes  every  State  which  has  in  any  decade  contributed  as  much  as 
1,000  to  the  State's  population. 

Statistical  view  of  the  sources  of  Alabama's  population. 


States. 


1850 


1860 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


fi^itfiCaroUna 

Tennessee 

North  Carolina 

Virginia  (and  West  Virginia) 

mBsissippi 

Florida 

Kentocky 

NarYork 

OMo 

Louisiana 

FennsylTania 

Maryland 

Texas 

Illinois ^ 

Indiana 

Arkansas 

Missouri 


68,997 

83,517 

48.663 

45,185 

22,541 

19, 139 

28,521 

23,504 

10,387 

7,598 

2,862 

4,848 

1,060 

.     1,644 

2,604 

1,966 

1,443 

1,848 

276 

265 

628 

1,149 

876 

989 

757 

683 

55 

275 

114 

224 

98 

186 

91 

343 

168 

191 

98,028 

42,971 

19,797 

30,290 

29,635 

10,149 

2,764 

2,580 

1,539 

682 

1,753 

727 

2,209 

640 

369 

278 

650 

516 


96.872 

35,764 

23,859 

23,269 

24,351 

13,046 

4,029 

2,624 

1,668 

1,477 

1,785 

1,199 

1,889 

1,254 

686 

785 

863 

572 


96,875 

24,355 

25,185 

15,491 

16,232 

15,009 

3,969 

3,083 

2,086 

3,764 

2,286 

2,318 

1,483 

1,822 

1,374 

1,741 

1,004 

861 


99,664 
18,921 
31,085 
12,102 
15,320 
20,256 
5,924 
4,207 
2,109 
4,020 
2,750 
2,533 
1,121 
3,230 
2,675 
2,171 
2,063 
1,303 


Assuming  these  figures  to  be  correct,  and  a  proper  foundation  on 
which  to  base  generalizations,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  development 
of  Alabama  immigration  has  come  primarily  from  the  States  imme- 
diately adjoining;  that  it  has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  distance; 
that  it  has  been  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  in  the  main  along  lines 
of  latitude;  that  the  population  coming  into  Alabama  in  the  early 
days  was  distinctively  southern,  and  that  it  was  not  till  1890  that  an 
increase  in  the  northern  and  western  elements  began  to  command 
attention. 

The  States  that  seem  to  have  contributed  most  to  the  population 
of  Alabama  are,  in  the  order  of  importance:  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
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Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  these  States  in  the  four 
censuses  between  1850  and  1880,  stand  with  three  exceptions  in  the 
above  order.  Two  of  them,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  represent  a 
migration  from  the  neighboring  older  States,  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  It  is  probable  that  an  overwhelming  per  cent  of  the  Alabama 
population  of  the  ante  bellum  period  traced  its  origin  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Vii^inia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
tables: 

Total  population  Alabama,  1850 428, 779 

Bom  in  the  State 236,332 

Born  out  of  State,  but  in  United  States 183, 913 

Bom  in  foreign  countries : 7, 509 

Birthplace  unknown 1, 025 

428,779 

Bom  outside  of  State,  but  in  United  States 183, 913 

Bom  in — 

Georgia 58,997 

South  Carolina 48,663 

North  Carolina 28,521 

Tennessee 22, 541 

Virginia 10,387 

169,132 

Bom  in  foreign  countries 7,  509 

Bom  in — 

England 941 

Ireland 3, 639 

Scotland 584 

Wales 67 

Germany  and  Prussia 1, 112 

France 503 

Austria 33 

Switzerland 113 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 74 

British  America 49 

7. 115 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  States  which  in  the  decade  between 
1840  and  1850  made  the  largest  contribution  to  Alabama's  population 
furnished  no  new  ethnic  elements;  and  that  the  foreign  contribution 
was  neither  sufficient  in  size,  nor  sufficiently  different  in  character, 
to  produce  variation  in  type.  There  was  in  general  large  racial 
homogeneity. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  at  this  point  how  and  along  what 
lines  of  travel,  and  over  what  roads,  these  immigrants  got  into  Ala- 
bama. If  the  lines  of  travel  and  the  location  of  earUest  settlement 
are  known,  these  facts  will  help  explain  why  certain  sections  were  in 
advance  of  others  in  the  organization  of  schools. 

After  the  province  of  Louisiana  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
as  a  result  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  they  began  to  encourage 
immigration,  and  the  first  immigrants  foimd  homes  not  in  what  is 
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now  Alabama,  but  in  Mississippi,  coming  by  water  up  the  river  from 
New  Orleans  or  by  water  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  the 
older  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  historian  Pickett,  writing  of  the  period  from  1768  to  1773, 


The  English  authorities  encouraged  emigration  and  many  availed  themselves  of 
their  liberal  offer.  The  first  Anglo-American  colony  came  from  Roanoke,  in  the 
province  of  North  Carolina,  and  established  themselves  between  Manchac  and  Baton 
Rouge.  They  were  followed  by  others  from  North  and  South  Carolina,  who  crossed 
the  mountains  to  Tennessee,  there  constructing  flatboats,  descended  that  river  into 
the  Ohio  and  thence  passed  down  the  Mississippi.  Others  from  Georgia  even  cut 
through  the  wilderness  to  find  the  Natchez  country,  which  had  become  so  favorably 
known.  Emigrants  from  Virginia  came  down  the  Ohio.  They  all  received  upon 
their  airival  liberal  and  extensive  grants.  After  a  while  emigrants  came  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies.  During  the  three  succeeding  years 
many  flocked  from  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  New  Jersey,  and  established  them- 
selves upon  the  soil  by  the  Bayou  Sara,  the  Homochitto,  and  Bayou  Pierre.  All  these 
settlements  extended  from  the  Mississippi  back  for  15  or  20  miles.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  Scotch  Highlanders  from  North  Carolina  arrived,  and  formed  a  colony  upon 
the  upper  branch  of  the  Homochitto,  30  miles  eastward  of  Natchez,  and  their  members 
were  at  a  late  period  increased  by  others  from  Scotland.  *  *  *  In  1770  emigrants 
came  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  by  the  way  of  the  Ohio,  and  three 
years  afterwards  a  much  greater  number  advanced  by  that  route.* 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  conception  of  the  growth  of  the  Alabama 
country  itself,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  ( 1)  the  four  separate  settle- 
ments within  the  present  Alabama  fr6m  which  as  nuclei  the  State 
has  developed  and  (2)  to  indicate  briefly  the  lines  of  travel  by  which 
these  settlements  were  reached: 

(1)  In  the  early  days  territorial  Alabama  was  made  up  of  four 
distinct  districts,  based  on  the  river  systems  to  which  they  belonged. 

(a)  The  oldest  of  these  settlements  was,  of  course,  that  at  Mobile, 
which  was  founded  by  the  French  and  later  developed  by  the  English 
and  Spaniards.  These  settlers  came  by  water.  Later,  Americans 
appeared  and  settled  above  and  around  Mobile  in  what  is  now  Bald- 
win, Mobile,  and  Washington  Counties,  even  before  all  of  this  had 
become  American  territory.  In  1792,  after  Mobile  itself,  the  most 
populous  of  these  settlements  was  that  upon  the  Tensas  River.  It 
was  composed  of  both  Whigs  and  LoyaUsts,  the  latter  having  been 
driven  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  This  settlement  was  reached 
overland  from  Geoi^a,  the  creeks  and  rivers  being  passed  on  rafts, 
and  household  and  other  utensils  being  carried  on  pack  horses. 

(h)  Next  after  Mobile  came  the  American  settlements  on  the 
Tombigbee  River  in  the  vicinity  of  old  St.  Stephens.  This  section 
contained  the  oldest  American  settlement  in  the  State,  and  in- 
cluded a  settlement  of  Georgians  on  the  Alabama,  a  few  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Tombigbee.     This  was  made  in  1777  and  is 

1  PlokBtt'8  Alabama,  Owen's  ed.,  pp.  323-323. 
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believed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  State.  The  settlers  had  come  overland  through  the 
Creek  country  from  Georgia.  In  1800  these  settlements  were 
included  within  the  limits  of  Washington  County,  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory (now  in  Alabama),  and  a  ferry  across  the  Alabama  River  over 
Nannahubba  Island,  whidi  facilitated  the  movements  of  immigrants, 
had  been  established  as  early  as  1797.  After  the  opening  of  the 
Federal  Road  the  ferry  was  moved  farther  north. 

From  the  time  that  the  claims  of  Georgia  to  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory were  extinguished  ( 1804),  immigrants  began  to  flock  into  what 
is  now  Alabama.  One  party  left  North  Carolina,  scaled  the  Blue 
Ridge  with  their  wagons,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. At  Knoxville  they  built  flatboats  and  floated  down  the 
river  to  the  Muscle  Shoals,  where  they  disembarked  their  goods, 
placed  them  on  pack  horses  which  had  been  brought  overland  from 
Knoxville,  and  from  the  Muscle  Shoals  as  a  new  basis,  departed  over- 
land for  the  English  settlements  on  the  Tombigbee,  about  St.  Stephens, 
in  southern  Alabama,  thus  traversing  in  a  journey  of  120  days  from 
North  Carolina  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  present  State  from 
north  to  south.* 

(c)  The  northern  section  of  Alabama,  the  Tennessee  Valley  region, 
was  settled  mainly  from  Tennessee  as  early  as  1787,  and  in  the 
earlier  period  filled  up  more  rapidly  than  some  of  the  other  sections. 
These  immigrants  came  overland  from  the  Cumberland  settlements 
or  floated  down  the  river  in  flatboats  from  the  settlements  farther 
east. 

(d)  The  fourth  district  was  that  along  the  Alabama  River,  with 
centers  near  Claiborne,  in  Monroe  County,  and  along  the  Alabama 
River  from  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers  down 
to  and  including  the  present  city  of  Montgomery.  This  section  was 
settled  mainly  by  Georgians  and  Carolinians,  who  came  in  over  the 
Government  Road.  From  these  four  centers  population  grew  and 
extended  into  the  intervening  sections. 

(2)  The  lines  of  travel  by  which  immigrants  went  into  this  new 
territory  are  indicated  as  follows:  The  Indians — the  Creeks,  Chero- 
kees,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws — had  some  well-defined  trails 
tlirough  this  country,  and  while  these  trails  varied  somewhat  from 
one  period  to  another  they  became  in  the  main  the  basis  of  the 
routes  for  the  French  and  English  invasion.  These  Indian  trails 
were  followed  by  Indian  traders  and  these  in  turn  by  the  first  immi- 
grants, and  in  this  perfectly  natural  way  became  the  highways 
along  which  passed  the  settlers  seeking  new  homes. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  these  highways  under  the  general 
division  of  northern  and  eastern  roads.     The  northern  route  led 

1  Pickett's  Alabama.  Owen's  ed.,  pp.  466-467. 
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down  the  Tennessee  River  from  Klnoxville  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals.  From  the  Shoals  immigrants  from  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  after  floating  down  the  Tennessee,  went  across  the 
country  with  pack  horses  along  the  route  later  known  as  Gaines's 
Trace  until  they  struck  the  Tombigbee  at  Cotton  Gin  Port  in  the 
present  Monroe  County,  Miss.,  and  thence  to  St.  Stephens  by  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  others,  instead  of  taking  to  the  Tombigbee  route, 
left  Gaines's  Trace  and  went  south  by  land  over  the  open  prairie. 
.  In  1801  the  Government  secured  by  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws 
and  the  Choctaws  the  right  to  open  a  road  from  the  Nashville  country 
to  the  Natchez  district.  This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  at 
Colbert's  Ferry  and  was  also  utilized  by  immigrants  coming  into 
Alabama  from  the  Tennessee  country.  About  1805  the  Government 
acquired  from  the  Cherokees  the  right  of  way  for  a  road  from  Knoxville 
down  the  river.  This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  at  the  Muscle 
Shoals  and  then  joined  the  Natchez  Trace. 

The  other  great  route  was  that  which  led  to  central  Alabama  from 
Geoi^a.  It  was  secured  by  treaty  with  the  Creeks  in  1805.  This 
route  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  older  trade  routes  that  in 
turn  followed  the  Indian  trails.  The  one  leading  to  Alabama  struck 
Geoi^a  at  Augusta,  crossed  the  Savannah  there,  and  branching, 
turned  north  and  northwest  to  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  coimtry. 
Another  branch  turned  west  to  the  territory  of  the  Lower  Creeks 
which  it  struck  at  the  Ocmulgee.  It  passed  old  Fort  Hawkins 
(near  Macon)  and  thence  to  the  Chattahoochee  not  far  from  the 
present  Columbus,  Ga.  It  passed  to  the  south  of  Montgomery, 
along  what  is  now  the  eastern  boimdary  of  Monroe  County,  to  old 
Fort  Mims,  from  which  one  arm  reached  out  to  Mobile  at  the  south 
and  the  other  to  St.  Stephens  farther  west,  whence  it  passed  on 
across  the  Choctaw  coimtry  to  Natchez.  In  the  early  days  this 
road  was  in  reality  a  mere  trail — marked  by  three  notches  cut  in 
the  trees.  The  houses  of  accommodation  were  few  in  mmiber  and 
indifferent  in  kind,  being  kept  by  Indians  and  halfbreeds.  The 
rivers  and  creeks  were  imbridged  and  without  ferries.* 

With  the  improvement  of  the  road  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  use  of  this  route  much  increased.  Hamilton  says^  it  became  for 
Alabama  what  the  Via  Appia  was  for  the  coimtry  south  of  Rome, 
and  Pickett  tells  us  that  by  1810  the  population  of  Washington 
(bounty,  Ala.,  was  about  6,000,  made  up  of  Georgians  and  Caroli- 
nians who  had  come  in  over  the  *'Three  Chopped  Way"  from  the 
east,  and  of  Tennesseeans  who  had  come  down  from  the  north. 

Jackson's  military  road  cut  southwardly  fropa  the  Tennessee 
Biver  iato  the  Creek  country  of  eastern  Alabama,  and  the  "great 

>  Pickett's  Alabama,  Owen's  ed.,  48& 

*See  Hamflton's  article  on  early  roads  in  Alabama,  Publications  Alabama  Historical  Society,  n,  3(H^ 
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Tennessee  road''  to  Jones's  valley  in  Jefferson  County  made  access 
to  the  north  easier  still.  But  these  roads  belong  to  the  later  period 
of  development  and  growth,  rather  than  to  the  earlier  one  of  explora^ 
tion  and  settlement. 

In  the  Memorial  Record  of  Alabama  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Clark  calls 
attention  to  the  boat  as  an  emblem  of  progress  during  the  earlier 
days.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  90  barrels  of  flour 
sold  in  Montgomery  in  1822.  This  flour  was  made  from  wheat 
grown  in  Washington  County,  Va.,  was  ground  on  the  Holston 
River  10  miles  away,  floated  150  miles  down  that  river  on  flatbbats, 
then  40  miles  up  the  Hiwassee,  then  10  miles  up  the  Okoa  (Ocoee) 
to  Hildebrand's  Landing,  then  12  miles  by  portage  across  country 
to  O'Dear's,  on  the  Connussowga,*  thence  by  flatboat  again  into  the 
Coosa,  and  thence  to  Montgomery,  where  it  arriv^  after  a  journey 
extending  from  February  20  to  April  27.  Even  this  long  haul 
was  then  found  to  be  more  profitable  than  to  bring  up  freight  by 
flatboat  from  Mobile.  But  this  era  was  now  passing.  In  1821  a 
steamboat  had  arrived  at  Montgomery,  from  Mobile,  in  10  days, 
and  as  soon  as  the  steamboat  had  been  adapted  to  commercial  uses 
the  problem  of  transportation  was  solved  as  fully  as  it  could  be 
imtil  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 

Thus  we  see  immigrants  came  into  the  new  land  by  aU  water  or 
by  all  land  routes,  and  by  routes  that  were  part  one  and  part  the 
other;  they  came  with  pack  horses  and  on  foot;  later  with  rolling 
hogsheads,  even  ox-drawn,  and  finally  by  wagon.  They  came  as 
individuals,  as  families,  and  even  as  communities.  They  brought 
with  them  their  institutions,  culture,  religion,  industries,  and  educa- 
tion. It  was  a  new  volkerwanderung  of  English-^peakLog  men. 
The  instinct  that  for  two  centuries  had  been  driving  their  fathers  to 
America  now  sent  them  into  a  new  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
ideals — ^fortime,  happiness,  and  liberty. 

The  United  States  Census  for  1880  indicates  the  distribution  of  the 
population  in  Alabama  from  the  various  contributing  States,  and 
this  may  be  assumed  to  be  essentially  correct  for  the  earUer  decades 
also.  AcccTrding  to  these  census  maps,  which  undertake  to  show  the 
localities  to  which  emigrants  from  the  older  States  removed,  the 
majority  of  the  North  Carolina  immigrants  were  settled  in  the  north- 
eastern and  black-belt  counties  of  the  center.  The  South  Caro- 
linians, spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  State, 
had  occupied  the  black  belt,  and  in  considerable  force  had  pressed 
over  to  the  western  boundary.  The  Vii^inians  went  into  the  black 
belt,  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  made 
their  homes  in  the  southwestern  comer,  in  Washington  and  Mobile 

1  During  this  period  there  vns  much  discussion  in  Tennessee  on  the  question  of  uniting  these  riven  by 
a  canal.   In  1826  Tennessee  chartered  a  company  to  cut  such  a  canal  from  the  Hiwassee  to  the  Coosa* 
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Counties,  for  they  represented  a  lai^e  part  of  the  ori^nal  inunigrant 
settlers.  The  relation  of  Georgia  to  Alabama  is  like  that  of  a  natural 
overflow,  being  heaviest  in  the  eastern  half,  but  reaching  the  western 
boundaries  in  considerable  numbers,  except  in  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  and  on  the  middle  and  headwaters  of  the  Tombigbee, 
but  increasing  in  numbers  again  in  Washington  and  Mobile  Counties 
in  the  extreme  southwest  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Perdido. 

In  a  preeminent  degree  does  the  Tennessee  population  represent 
the  idea  of  an  overflow.  It  was  heaviest  in  Jackson,  Lau  derdale,  Lime- 
stone, and  Madison  Counties,  all  of  which  lie  north  of  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  next  in  importance  for  their  Tennessee  population  are 
Colbert,  Dekalb,  Lawrence,  Marshall,  and  Morgan  Counties,  which 
represent  the  first  tier  of  counties  south  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

It  seems  fairly  accurate  to  say  that  the  various  sections  of  the 
State  during  the  early  days  had  a  more  or  less  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic population  of  its  own,  one  which  was  fairly  differentiated 
from  other  communities  by  the  source  from  which  that  population 
was  derived.  The  one  exception  to  this  general  statement  is  the 
black  belt  that  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Alabama  River  and  includes 
the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Lowndes,  Autauga,  Dallas,  Perry, 
Marengo,  Hale,  Greene,  and  Sumter.  This  was  settled  early  and  in 
common  by  inmiigrants  mainly  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  who, 
being  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  brought  in  large  bodies  of 
slaves  and  began  raising  cotton. 

In  the  early  days  and  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  performed  for  the  old  Southwest  the  function  which 
Ohio  and  Indiana  performed  for  the  old  Northwest.  They  served 
as  a  stopping  place,  as  a  sort  of  reservoir,  in  which  one  or  two  genera- 
tions spent  their  Uves  before  the  movement  into  the  newer  golden 
West  was  resumed.  The  census  records  show  that  migration  from 
Alabama  has  been  uniformly  westward,  overflowing  heaviest  into 
eastern  ^fississippi,  then  jumping  over  the  high  lands  of  the  center, 
settling  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  country;  thence  crossing  the  river 
into  upper  Louisiana  and  all  of  Arkansas,  except  the  northern  quar- 
ter, and  thence  into  eastern  Texas. 
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As  the  majority  of  the  first  settlers  of  Alabama  came  from  the 
older  Southern  States,  they  brought  with  them  the  educational  sys- 
tems that  there  obtained.  These  systems  produced  private  schools 
and  academies — organized,  conducted,  and  supported  independently 
of  any  State  action.  The  most  expected  from  the  State  was  incor- 
poration. This  gave  the  trustees  a  legal  existence,  and  endowed 
them  with  full  powers  to  conduct  their  business.  The  first  act  of 
incorporation  was  issued  in  1811;  many  of  these  acts  gave  special 
favors;  this  favoritism  became  so  bad  in  1856  that  Gov.  Winston 
vetoed  various  college  and  academy  acts  and  demanded  that  all 
schools  be  placed  *'on  the  same  favorable  footing"  by  general  law 
and  that  no  special  favors  be  granted.  But  the  system  was  then  in 
the  ascendant,  and  the  special  acts  of  incorporation  became  law  over 
the  governor's  veto.  This  tendency  may  be  shown  by  the  statement 
that  there  was  no  general  law  exempting  school  property  from  taxa- 
tion till  1832.  Before  that  it  was  taxed  or  not  taxed  according  to 
caprice  or  pull.  In  the  same  way  some  institutions  were  expr^sly 
allowed  to  raise  money  by  lottery,  while  others  were  not.  The  char- 
ters were,  as  a  rule,  drawn  in  the  most  general  terms.  This  indefi- 
niteness  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  experience  in  educational 
legislation,  but  it  was  more  probably  intended  to  give  the  widest  scope 
for  educational  endeavor.  The  acts,  most  of  them  based  on  the  same 
stereotyped  model,  recited  the  names  of  persons  who  were  to  serve 
as  trustees,  the  name  of  the  new  institution,  in  very  general  terms 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized,  the  powers  of  the  trustees 
and  officers,  the  character  and  kind  of  education  that  might  be  given, 
the  power  to  confer  distinctions,  diplomas,  favors,  or  degrees,  and 
the  amount  of  capital  that  might  be  held,  which  was  generally  fixed; 
exemption  from  taxation  was  often  specifically  granted*  and  was 
generally  coupled  during  the  later  years  with  a  provision  against  the 
selling  of  liquors  within  a  certain  distance  and  in  earUer  years  with 
the  provision  to  raise  money  by  lottery. 

No  report  to  a  State  authority  was  at  any  time  required;  no  super- 
vision or  inspection  under  pubhc  conduct  was  to  be  exercised.    The 

1  Act  of  January,  1832,  exempted  from  taxation  all  houses  and  lots  held  by  incorporated  academies  as 
long  as  used  for  eduoational  purposes. 

w 
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State  was  content  to  give  the  schools  official  life  and  then  let  each 
work  out  its  own  salvation.  It  was  a  pohcy  in  which  there  was  a 
literal  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Some  of  the  leading  institutions  chartered  in  Alabama  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  their  distinctive  features,  are  as  follows: 

I.  PRIVATE   SCHOOLS    StJPPORTED    ENTIRELY    FROM   PRIVATE   SOURCES. 

Pickett  says  (p.  469)  that  John  Pierce  established  the  first  Ameri- 
can school  in  Alabama  in  1779  at  the  Boat  Yard  on  Lake  Tensas. 
"There  the  high-blood  descendants  of  Lachlan  McGillivray,  the  Taits, 
Weatherfords,  and  Durants,  the  aristocratic  Lindners,  the  wealthy 
Mimses,  and  the  children  of  many  others  first  learned  to  read.'/ 

With  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  the  cause  of 
education  came  to  the  front.  At  the  meeting  of  the  first  Territorial 
legislature  in  January,  1818,  Qov.  Bibb  recommended  the  encourage- 
ment of  education  and  the  establishment  of  roads,  bridges,  and  fer- 
ries, and  the  assembly  responded  to  the  governor's  recommendations. 

At  the  next  session  the  Territory  took  a  unique  way  of  giving  what 
was  practically  an  endowment  to  two  of  the  academies  then  at  work. 
The  law  permitted  the  banks  at  St.  Stephens  and  Huntsville  to  in- 
crease their  capital  stock  by  selling  shares  at  auction.  The  profits 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  were  to  go  to  the  stockholders;  any  profits 
above  10  per  cent  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  Green  Academy 
in  Madison  Coimty  and  St.  Stephen's  Academy.  We  have  no  report 
as  to  how  much  was  received  for  education  under  this  law.* 

With  the  organization  of  the  State  the  chartering  of  educational 
institutions  begins  in  earnest.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  char- 
ters in  most  cases  represent  work  projected,  but  not  aU  were  in  this 
class,  for  the  acts  of  incorporation  sometimes  state  that  the  institu- 
tion was  already  in  working  order.  The  following  list  does  not  give 
aU  that  were  established;  only  those  institutions  are  here  mentioned 
which  seem  to  illustrate  some  principle. 

1811. 

The  first  legislation  on  education  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama was  by  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  1811,  when  it  chartered  an 
academy  in  Washington  County.  It  was  called  Washington  Acad- 
emy, and  the  exact  location  was  to  be  fixed.  It  was  made  free  from 
taxation,  and  given  authority  to  raise  $5,000  by  lottery.  In  1814 
this  act  was  so  amended  that  the  proposed  academy  might  be  located 
in  either  Washington  or  Clarke  Coxmty,  which  amendment  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  academy  had  not  yet  gone  beyond  the  paper 
stage. 


i  Pickett's  Alabama,  Owen's  ed.,  634, 
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1812. 

Green  Academy,  in  Mftdison  County;  the  trustees  were  empowered 
to  locate  the  academy  and  to  contract  for  buildings;  they  were  to  be 
free  from  taxation  and  might  raise  $4,000  by  lottery.  By  act  of 
December  13,  1816,  Green  Academy  was  given  $500  from  the  Terri- 
torial treasury. 

1818. 

St.  Stephens  Academy  incorporated.  By  act  of  December  13, 
1816,  an  academy  of  this  name  had  been  given  $500  from  the  Terri- 
torial treasury.  This  was  presumably  the  academy  in  Washington 
County,  first  chartered  in  1811. 

1820. 

Solemn  Grove  Academy,  Monroe  County.  Estate  of  corporation 
limited  to  an  annual  income  of  $10,000. 

1821. 

Sparta  Academy.     Lottery  for  $2,000  for  buildings. 
Montgomery  Academy.     Lottery  for  $5,000  for  buildings. 

1822. 

Athens  Female  Academy,  Limestone  County. 
Jefiferson  Academy,  Ely  ton;  might  hold  $10,000  in  real  estate  and 
raise  $5,000  by  lottery. 

1823. 

Huntsville  Library  Company.  James  G.  Bimey  was  one  of  the 
incorporators. 

Claiborne  Academy,  Monroe  County.  Amended  in  1824  so  the 
trustees  could  purchase  a  site  and  locate  the  seminary. 

1825-26. 

Coosawda  Academy,  Autauga  County.  Allowed  to  hold  $10,000 
worth  of  property. 

Concord  Academy,  Greene  County.  Its  annual  income  was  not 
to  exceed  $10,000. 

Moulton  Library  Company.  Incorporated  and  allowed  to  hold 
property  up  to  an  annual  value  of  $10,000. 

Milton  Academy,  Montgomery.  To  raise  $3,000  for  buildings  by 
lottery  and  to  hold  property  of  not  over  $3,000  per  year. 

Four  other  academies  incorporated. 
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1826-27. 

Act  for  school  on  the  Lancastrian  plan  at  Huntsville;  lottery  for 
$2,500  to  be  devoted  to  buildings. 

Greenville  Academy,  Butler  County;  was  allowed  to  hold  $10,000 
in  property  and  to  raise  $5,000  by  lottery. 

Tuscaloosa  Library  Company,  a  joint  stock  company,  but  banking 
powers  especially  forbidden ;  lottery  to  raise  $1 ,000 ;  limit  of  property, 
$5,000. 

1827-28. 

Henry  Coimty  Academy  and  Court  House,  to  be  built  out  of  a 
$5,000  lottery. 

Phylomathian  Society,  at  SommerviUe,  incorporated  and  given 
power  to  raise  $500  by  lottery  to  purchase  a  hbrary. 

Franklin  Female  Academy,  Russellville,  Franklin  County.  Build- 
ing akeady  erected;  exempted  from  taxation;  apparently  first  insti- 
tution thus  specifically  exempted;  male  and  female  departments 
separate,  but  xmder  same  management. 

1828-29. 

Agricultural  Society,  Greensborough;  property  limited  to  $5^000. 

Wilcox  Society,  Wilcox  County,  "for  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture;" might  hold  $10,000  tax  free.  . 

Athens  Male  Academy,  Limestone  Coxmty.  Teachers  and  students 
exempted  from  military  service  during  school  sessions. 

1829-30. 

Ija  Grange  College.  Act  provides  50  trustees;  limit  of  property, 
$300,000;  might  establish  a  preparatory  or  primary  school  and  confer 
degrees,  a  purely  literary,  scientific,  and  undenominational  institu- 
tion, as  the  trustees  are  "prohibited  from  the  adoption  of  any  system 
of  education  which  shall  provide  for  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiar 
tenets  or  doctrines  of  any  religious  denomination  whatever.''  Appar- 
ently the  first  institution  after  the  university  empowered  to  confer 
degrees. 

1830-31. 

Tuscaloosa  Female  Academy  was  exempt  from  taxation  and  was  to 
raise  $50,000  by  lottery. 

Jefferson  Academy,  Elyton,  Jefferson  County,  was  chartered  with 
a  property  valuation  limit  of  $10,000.  It  was  composed  of  two 
schools,  a  male  and  a  female,  each  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other.     (See  also  1822.) 

Seven  other  academies  chartered  this  year. 
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1832-33. 

Summerville  Female  Seminary,  Morgan  Comity.  Stock  company 
with  private  stockholders  and  a  capital  of  $20,000. 

Academy  near  StatesviUe,  Autauga  County.  Lottery  for  S5,000 
authorized  for  building.  This  academy  seems  to  have  been  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  lottery. 

1833-34. 

Alabama  Institute  of  Literature  and  Industry;  property  limit, 
S20O;O06.     This  is  like  all  other  acts  of  incorporation,  only  bigger. 

The  Manual  Labor  Institute  of  South  Alabama,  Perry  County,  was 
incorporated  December  16,  1833,  and  made  big  promises  which  were 
never  mentioned  again,  even  in  the  text  of  the  law.  It  might  conf  ^ 
degrees  *'in  the  arts  and  sciences,"  and  the  trustees  might  govern 
the  students  ''by  rewarding  or  censuring  them,"  but  there  is  no 
further  mention  of  manual  labor  beyond  the  title,  and  in  other 
respects  the  institution  was  hke  others.  The  title  was  changed  to 
Madison  College  in  1839. 

1834-35. 

Alabama  Female  Institute  takes  over  property  of  Tuscaloosa 
Female  Academy. 

1835-36. 

Wesleyan  Female  Academy,  Tuscaloosa,  was  already  m  existence 
when  official  incorporation  took  place.  So  with  other  institutions 
incorporated  this  year. 

Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile  County.  This  institution  was  to  confer 
degrees  and  to  have  a  president,  a  professor  of  divinity  and  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  another  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
one  of  mathematics,  and  one  of  ancient  and  of  modern  languages. 
It  was  permitted  to  confer  degrees. 

1838-39. 

Franklin  Academy,  Suggsville,  Clarke  County,  might  hold  not  over 
80  acres  of  land,  free  of  taxation. 

The  charter  of  Mobile  College  indicates  an  effort  looking  toward 
general  supervision  by  some  central  authority  (as  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York).  The  charter  was  issued  and  the  right  to 
grant  degrees  was  allowed,  but  the  institution  must  first — 

BufRciently  eatisfy  the  president  of  the  University  and  the  president  and  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama  that  such  a  collegiate  course  is  pursued  in  the 
college  of  Mobile,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  will  justify  the  conferring  of  such  degrees. 

Sixteen  academies  were  chartered  this  year. 
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183d-40. 

The  capital  or  capital  stock  of  the  academies  was  gradually  increas- 
ing in  amount,  and  exemption  from  taxation  was  now  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

Clayton  Male  and  Female  Academy ,  Barboiu:  County,  might  ''con- 
fer such  honors  on  graduation  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient." 

Evei^reen  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Conecuh  County,  no  spirits 
to  be  sold  within  1  mile.  This  provision  from  this  time  became  the 
rule. 

Twenty-three  institutions  of  the  grade  of  academy  chartered;  2  in 
Russell,  2  in  Barbour,  2  in  Macon,  2  in  Benton  (now  Calhoim). 

1840-41. 

Centenary  Institute  of  the  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Dallas  Coimty.  Allowed  a  capital  of  $60,000 
"over  and  above  its  library  and  apparatus;"  authorized  in  1844-45 
"to  confer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas." 

1841    (special  SESSION.) 

Howard  CoUege,  Madison,  Perry  County;  $200,000;  allowed  to 
grant  'degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences;"  evolved  from  an  institu- 
tion organized  out  of  a  manual  labor  school  idea. 

1843-44. 

Nine  acts  passed  relating  to  the  academies  of  the  State;  none  out  of 
the  ordinary  nor  of  special  significance. 

1844-45. 

Centenary  Institute  was  authorized  to  "confer  degrees  and  grant 
diplomas." 

Dayton  Literary  Association,  under  the  name  of  the  Dayton  Female 
Seminary,  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees. 

The  Alabama  Medical  University,  located  at  Wetumpka  and  by 
amendment  anywhere  in  the  State,  was  authorized  to  confer  M.  D. 
after  "two  full  courses  of  lectiures." 

Twelve  acts  passed  relating  to  academies. 

1845-46. 

This  year  nine  acts  were  passed  incorporating  academies  and 
giving  some  of  them  authority  to  confer  degrees.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  section  was  a  matter  of  increasing  significance, 
as  seen  from  the  laws. 
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1847-48. 

Nineteen  academies  chartered;  others  had  their  charters  amended. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  incorporation  are  now  very  detailed  and  exact  in 
their  wording  and  yet  add  little  to  the  subject.  This  year  a  general 
act  against  selling  or  giving  away  liquor  to  students  of  the  university 
or  to  pupib  of  any  academy  or  school  was  passed. 

1849-^0. 

From  this  time  the  sympathies  of  the  legislature  begin  to  broaden. 
It  is  the  age  of  public  improvement,  of  corporations  and  railroads, 
and  legislators  now  have  less  time  for  consideration  of  the  wants  of 
local  institutions. 

La  Grange  College,  charter  and  plans  enlarged. 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Alabama  was  chartered  and  located 
at  Montgomery. 

1851-52. 

The  day  of  the  college  was  now  dawning  in  Alabama.  The  uni- 
versity, either  expressed  or  implied,  was  also  drawing  nigh. 

The  Central  Masonic  Institute  of  the  State  of  Alabama  emerged 
from  its  old  chrysalis  as  the  Masonic  University  of  the  State  of 
Alabama — ^the  second  to  have  the  name  of  university  and  one  of  three 
to  acquire  at  this  session  the  name  if  not  the  substance  of  a  university. 

The  North  Alabama  College,  located  at  HuntsviUe,  under  the 
Synod  of  West  Tennessee,  was  chartered,  with  $100,000  capital.  It 
was  to  have  a  professorship  of  agricidture,  one  of  civil  engineering, 
and  one  of  the  ''mechanic  or  fine  arts,"  as  well  as  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  and  theology — a  university  in  the  making. 

McGrehee  College,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
other  States,  already  had  $30,000  subscribed  and  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000  was  to  start  as  a  full-fledged  university  with  power  to 
"confer  all  the  degrees  of  literary  and  scientific  distinction." 

Besides  the  above,  thfere  were  chartered  4  other  degree-conferring 
colleges  and  18  institutes,  seminaries,  and  academies. 

1863-54. 

The  Southern  MiUtary  Academy,  Chambers  County,  was  allowed 
to  raise  by  lottery,  although  this  custom  had  fallen  into  abeyance  20 
years  before,  the  sum  of  $25,000,  "to  increase  the  staff  of  instruc- 
tion" in  the  academy;  to  "enlarge  the  apparatus;  reduce  the  tuition 
and  to  aid  generally." 

Thirteen  academies  were  incorporated. 
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1855-56. 

There  was  this  year  evidence  of  friction  between  the  governor  and 
the  legislature,  for  we  find  seven  acts  incorporating  institutions 
vetoed  and  then  passed  over  the  gubernatorial  veto.  This  list  of 
vetoed  acts  included:  The  Medical  CoU^e  at  Mobile;  Florence 
Synodical  Female  College;  Chunenugge  Female  College,  Macon; 
Southern  University,  at  Greensborough;  Florence  Wesley  an  Uni- 
versity and  the  East  Alabama  Male  College,  at  Auburn. 

In  1857-58,  19  institutions  were  chartered;  in  1859-60  the  number 
was  again  19,  but  there  was  apparent  a  change  in  legislative  per- 
spective and  feeling.  The  State  was  awakening  to  the  significance 
of  the  new  industrial  era.  Many  acts  related  to  the  chartering  of 
railroad,  turnpike,  and  navigation  companies;  many  others  to  bank 
and  insurance  companies,  and  the  rampant  war  spirit  was  every- 
where perceptible  through  the  incorporation  of  military  organiza- 
tions and  the  permission  to  schools  to  add  military  instruction  to 
their  courses.     The  State,  for  its  part,  furnished  arms  and  equipment. 

n.    SCHOOLS   SUPPORTED   IN  PABT  OUT  OP  PUBLIC   FUNDS. 

Although  the  usual  custom  in  Alabama  during  the  ante  bellum 
period  was  to  allow  each  institution  to  work  out  its  own  educational 
salvation,  exceptions  to  the  rule  were  numereus  and  important. 
The  lottery  provision  in  so  many  of  the  early  charters  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  subsidy  from  the  public,  and  we  have  seen  how,  as 
early  as  1816,  Green  Academy  and  St.  Stephens  Academy  each 
received  a  gift  of  $500  from  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Misissippi, 
apparently  without  any  equivalent  or  any  limitation  on  the  way  it 
might  be  expended.  The  second  Territorial  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
that  which  met  in  the  fall  of  1818,  after  allowing  the  two  banks  in 
the  Territory  to  increase  their  capital  stock,  required  all  profits  over 
10  per  cent  to  go  to  the  two  academies  mentioned  above. 

There  were  also  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  mission  schools 
established  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  Mississippi 
that  had  indirectly  an  influence  on  the  whites  in  Alabama  and 
received  Qovemment  assistance.  These  schools  were  xmder  the 
direction  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions  and  were  established  in  1812  and  1819. 
They  were  industrial  schools  in  the  modem  sense.  The  boys  were 
taught  to  plow  and  to  hoe;  the  girls  to  spin  and  weave,  sew  and  knit, 
make  butter  and  cheese,  and  keep  house.  So  successful  were  they 
that  in  1824  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  reported  as  having  10  schools  with  39  teachers  (em- 
ployees) and  208  pupils  among  the  Choctaws.    These  schools  cost 
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$26,109;  of  which  the  Federal  CiOTenmient  paid  $2,350  tuition. 
Among  the  Chickasaws  there  were  reported  two  schools  with  26 
teachers  and  75  pupils.  They  cost  $3,283,  of  which  $900  was  paid 
by  the  United  States.  It  was  reported  that  these  Indians,  unlike 
those  of  the  present  day  in  the  farther  West,  were  anxious  to  have 
more  schools  and  that  in  1825  the  Choctaws  had  been  appropriating 
out  of  their  funds  held  by  the  Federal  Government  $12,000  per  year 
for  nearly  20  years  for  education  and  that  the  Chickasaws  had  given 
at  least  $30,000  for  the  same  end.* 

By  an  act  of  1823  Green  Academy,  after  paying  $400  for  a  slave 
killed  while  working  the  public  roads,  was  allowed  for  five  years  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  collected  in  Madison  County. 

An  act  passed  in  1824  provided  that  the  county  court  of  Baldwin 
should  erect  ferries  over  Tensas  River,  Mobile  River,  and  Mobile 
Bay  and  let  them  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  rents  from  these 
ferries  were  to  be  a  ''perpetual  fund  for  the  support  of  an  academy 
and  an  hospital  in  the  Coimty  of  Baldwin." 

In  1825-26  schoolmasters,  teachers,  and  students  were  exempted 
from  military  duty  by  act  of  the  assembly. 

In  1826-27  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Lafayette 
(Female)  Academy  at  La  Grange  recites  that  a  ''handsome  building," 
but  of  small  dimensions,  had  been  erected  "for  both  sexes,"  that  it 
had  been  in  operation  for  12  months  with  80  or  90  students.  The 
memorial  then  asks  for  a  quarter  section  of  land,  "which  quarter 
section  is  extremely  sterile  and  is  of  no  value"  except  as  a  site,  and 
for  other  quarter  sections  up  to  15. 

The  Valley  Creek  Academy,  Dallas  County,  incorporated  in  1828- 
29,  was  to  have  the  sixteenth  section  lands.  They  were  to  be  sold 
and  the  income  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  academy.  This  act  was 
repealed  just  a  year  later. 

In  1830  a  joint  memorial  of  the  legislature  to  Congress  recites  that 
"common  schools  are  not  places  at  which  females  can  receive  more 
than  the  first  rudiments  of  education,"  and  for  that  reason  asks 
two  sections  of  land  in  each  county  for  female  academies. 

By  act  of  1832-33  the  Bloimtville  Academy  was  to  have  "a  fair 
proportion  of  the  net  annual  proceeds"  of  the  sixteenth  section 
fund.  In  the  same  way  the  trustees  of  Pendleton  Academy  at 
Coffeeville,  Clarke  County,  were  to  control  and  administer  their 
sixteenth  section. 

An  act  of  1835-36  authorizes  the  trustees  of  literary  institutions 
to  deposit  their  funds  in  the  State  bank  of  Alabama  for  not  less  than 
five  years,  guarantees  the  principal,  and  promises  6  per  cent.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  trouble  for  such  institutions. 

>  See  Publlcatiom  Miss.  Hist.  Society,  vol.  8,  p.  589  et  seq. 
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Clayton  Male  and  Female  Academy,  in  Barbour  Coimty,  chartered 
in  1839-40  with  a  $20,000  exemption  from  taxation  and  with  authority 
to  ^^ confer  such  honors  on  graduates  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient/' 
was  to  have  the  sixteenth  section  lands  of  its  township. 

In  1843-44  the  military  academy  at  Eufaula,  a  private  institu- 
tion, was  furnished  by  the  State  with  arms,  and  this  custom  became 
progressively  more  and  more  common. 

In  1845-46  we  find  an  act  which  directs  the  township  commission- 
ers to  distribute  funds  pro  rata,  whether  the  children  attend  in  that 
district  or  elsewhere,  and  to  pay  for  those  who  go  outside  the  district 
to  school. 

But  as  time  moved  on  toward  the  turning  point  of  half  a  century 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  center  of  interest  was 
gradually  changing  from  the  old  private  academy  to  the  new  public 
sdiool.  It  was  fate  that  the  former  should  decrease,  while  the  latter 
should  increase. 
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Chapter  m. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE   SIXTEENTH   SECTIONS,    1819- 

1914. 


The  citizen  of  Alabama  had  had  the  sixteenth  section  lands  as  a 
basis  for  public  school  support  presented  for  his  consideration  from 
the  earliest  times.  It  was  recognized  in  the  ordinance  under  which 
the  Mississippi  Territory  was  organized;  it  was  in  the  enabling  act 
of  March  2,  1819,  which  organized  the  Alabama  Territory,  and  in 
the  State  constitution  of  1819.  '* Schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged/'  that  instrument  said,  and  it 
further  directed  that  measures  be  taken  to  preserve  from  waste 
''such  lands  as  are  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  schools  within  each  township. "  It  follows  that  when 
the  Alabamian  came  to  administer  the  sixteenth  section  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  his  local  schools  he  was  on  ground  already  familiar, 
at  least  in  theory. 

The  earliest  acts  dealing  with  the  sixteenth  sections  sought  to 
make  them  a  source  of  income  for  the  schools,  and  it  seems  proper 
1o  review  briefly  the  acts  passed  during  the  generation  preceding 
the  adoption  of  the  State-wide  public  school  law  on  February  15, 
1854.  In  this  way  clearer  comprehension  can  be  had  of  what  was 
attempted,  although  the  laws  themselves  are  disjointed,  discon- 
nected, and  without  logical  relations. 

Passing  over,  as  immaterial,  all  the  acts  dealing  with  the  seminary 
lands,  since  these  belonged  to  lihe  university,  the  legislature  of  the 
newly  created  State,  on  December  17,  1819,  among  its  very  first  acts, 
passed  one  providing  for  leasing  the  school  lands  ''for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  same,"  In  1820  the  limit  of  leases  was  extended, 
and  there  begins  a  series  of  special  acts  modifying  the  original  law  in 
favor  of  particular  claimants  that  in  time  worked  havoc  with  the 
school  lands.  On  January  1,  1823,  a  more  elaborate  act  regarding 
the  leasing  of  lands  and  the  oi^anization  of  schools  was  passed. 
Under  the  new  law  the  county  court  was  to  appoint  three  school 
commissioners  who  were  to  survey  the  school  lands,  plat  and  lease 
them  at  auction  for  10  years.  Improvements  might  in  part  take 
the  place  of  the  annual  rental.  Another  act  of  the  same  year  allowed 
the  people  interested  to  fix  within  certain  limits  the  length  of  their 
leases. 
26 
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In  1825  is  to  be  fotind  the  first  incorporation  of  a  school  township, 
the  purpose  evidently  being  to  give  its  trustees  greater  liberty  of 
action.  In  this  case  they  were  authorized  to  lease  their  lands  for 
99  years  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  upset  price  being  $17  per  acre, 
reduced  in  1827  to  $12.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  invested  in 
United  States  Bank  or  State  bank  stock,  the  interest  only  being 
used  for  the  support  of  schools.  Other  acts  of  incorporation  pro- 
vided for  sale  or  lease,  under  varying  conditions  of  price  and  time. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Alabama  public  school  lands  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  State  bank.  Under  the  original  charter 
of  the  bank  of  the  State  of  Alabama  (1823)  funds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  university  lands  were  invested  as  a  part  of  its  capital  stock. 
By  act  of  January  15,  1828,  it  was  provided  that  the  school  com- 
missioners should  submit  to  the  voters  of  the  township  the  question 
of  the  sale  of  their  school  lands.  The  notes  received  in  payment  bore 
6  per  cent  interest  and  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  State  bank.  The 
principal  as  collected  might  be  invested  in  bank  stock  paying  6 
per  cent  interest  and  guaranteed  by  the  State. 

In  the  thirties  there  was  developed  a  tendency,  encourf^ed  by 
special  acts,  to  withdraw  this  principal  from  the  central  bank  and 
redeposit  it  in  the  branch  bank,  in  order  that  local  borrowers  from 
the  townships  where  these  funds  originated  might  be  favored.  This 
legislation  in  favor  of  local  borrowers  hampered  the  bank  administra- 
tion and  was  doubtless  an  additional  cause  of  loss  to  the  fxmd.^ 

An  act  of  November,  1837,  provides  for  either  lease  or  sale.  The 
proceeds,  deposited  in  the  State  bank  or  its  branches,  were  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  ' 'capital  stock  of  the  said  township, "  and  were  not  to 
be  diminished,  the  interest  alone  being  used  for  schools. 

It  would  appear  that  the  terms  authorized  by  this  act  were  pop- 
ular, for  much  land  was  sold.  But  trouble  soon  began,  for  at  the 
very  next  session  private  acts  were  passed  extendhig  for  certain 
individuals  the  time  of  payment.  In  1839-40  the  bank  was  given 
authority  to  extend  all  notes  for  four  years,  and  in  1843-44  by  joint 
resolution  they  were  f^ain  extended  for  a  year.  In  1842-43  a  general 
act  had  provided  for  the  cancellation  of  sixteenth  section  sales  when 
it  was  thought  that  '*by  reason  of  the  insolvency  of  the  purchasers 
*  *  *  or  from  other  cause,"  the  sale  could  not  '*be  made  produc- 
tive." As  a  result  the  le^slature  was  swamped  in  1843-44  and 
1844-45  with  private  acts  providing  for  cancellation  of  sales.  These 
requests  came  principally  from  Russell,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa, 
Wilcox,  Washington,  Barbour,  Dallas,  Sumter,  Greene,  Marengo, 
Cherokee,  Lawrence,  and  Chambers  Counties,  a  majority  being  in 

1  The  ohaptflr  on  the  history  of  Iwnkiiig  In  Alabaina,  printed  in  Kxiox'sHisto^ 
Stfttoe,  and  written  it  is  believed  by  James  H.  Fitts,  of  Tuscaloosa,  states  that  under  the  act  of  1828  some- 
thins  Ulce  Sl,dOO/)00  of  sixteenth  section  funds  were  invested  in  the  State  bank,  but  it  is  believed  that 
tills  Is  an  overestimate,  as  will  be  seen  later.  * 
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the  blstck  belt  which  represented  the  highest  degree  of  industrial 
development  the  State  had  then  attained. 

In  the  meantune  the  State  had  entered  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity, 
everybody  was  speculating  and  borrowing,  and  the  State  bank  was 
making  so  much  money  that  on  January  9,  1836,  direct  State  taxa- 
tion was  aboUshed  and  on  the  State  bank  was  placed  the  burden 
of  "defraying  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government"  of  the 
State  up  to  $100,000.  The  school  fund  came  in  for  its  share  of 
this  prosperity,  and  the  law  of  January  31,  1839,  ordered  the  bank 
to  pay  to  the  schools  $160,000  annually;  the  law  of  February  3,  1840, 
increased  this  to  $200,000.  These  laws  concern  mainly  the  admin- 
istration and  use  of  the  sums  earned  by  the  sixteenth  section  funds, 
and  are  therefore  considered  in  detail  in  chapiter  5.  But  it  is  proper 
to  add  here  that  while  the  share  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1836 
coming  to  Alabama  and  amounting  to  $669,086.78  had  been  made  a 
part  of  the  school  fund  and  deposited  in  the  State  bank  as  a  part  of 
its  capital  stock,  the  sum  of  $200,000  demanded  under  the  law  of 
February  3,  1840,  as  interest  by  the  State  for  all  of  its  school  funds, 
was  much  more  than  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  both  the  sixteentii 
section  and  Surplus  Revenue  funds  would  allow,  and  the  difference 
between  the  actual  interest  and  the  sum  required  must  be  regarded 
as  a  privilege  tax  placed  on  the  bank  and  its  branches  for  the  right 
to  do  business.  It  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times 
which  looked  to  the  State  bank  for  the  expenses  of  government.  From 
1836  to  1842  ^  State  taxation  was  abolished,  and  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  conduct  of  public  business  came  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
State  bank  and  its  branches.  The  bank's  success  as  a  financial 
institution  made  possible  the  acts  of  1839  and  1840.  But  ihia  pros- 
perity did  not  last.  It  was  found  necessary  by  February  13,  1843, 
to  repeal  the  act  of  January  9,  1836,  and  revive  taxation  for  State 
purposes;  and,  since  the  bank  could  no  longer  meet  its  obligations 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  school  fund,  the  $200,000  contribution 
required  by  the  law  of  February  3,  1840,  was  also  repealed  (act  of 
Jan.  21,  1843).  It  would  appear  that  practically  the  whole  income 
of  the  pubhc  school  fund  was  cut  off  by  this  failure  of  the  bank. 
What  that  income  was  during  the  next  five  years  is  uncertain,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  unimportant.  We  shall  see  how  the  State 
later  provided  funds  ty  recognizing  the  now  worthless  State  bank 
certificates  as  a  valid  claim  against  itself,  thus  creating  a  paper  fund. 

1  Du  Bose,  Alabama  History,  p.  116;  Knox's  Bankliig  says  10  yean,  1826-1836.  "We  are  satisfied  that 
the  profits  arising  from  this  fund  [the  2  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  fimds]  most  have  been  considerable,  for  the 
pregnant  reason  that  the  legislature  by  act  of  9th  January,  1836,  abolished  direct  taxation  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  State  Oovemment,  and  the  second  section  of  said  act  imposes  the  heavy  burthen  upon  the 
banks  of  'defraying  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  of  this  State.'  It  is  evident  that  the 
banks  must  have  been  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  condition,  or  this  unwise  legislation  of  aboUsfaing  aH 
taxes  would  not  have  been  adopted  and  carried  out  for  eight  years  before  the  taxes  were  reassessed.'*— Report 
of  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  Two  and  Three  Per^Cent  Funds,  p.  7,  Montgomery,  1800.  See  the  act  oC 
Jan.  9, 1836,  in  Session  Laws,  1835-36,  p.  43.    County  taxes  continued. 
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During  the  decade  of  the  forties  the  State  took  steps  to  secure 
the  equivalent  of  sixteenth  section  lands  for  those  counties  which 
lay  within  the  Chickasaw  cession  in  Alabama.  It  was  mindful  also 
that  all  sixteenth  sections  were  not  of  equal  value,  and  as  early  as 
1828  it  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  this  subject.  In  1848  the 
l^islature  asked  Congress  to  grant  for  educational  purposes  all 
the  unsold  lands  in  the  State;  another  joint  resolution  of  the  same 
session,  after  declaring  that  the  sixteenth  sections  had  "utterly 
failed  to  accomplish  the  noble  object"  for  which  they  were  intended, 
asks  that  the  lands  granted  by  act  of  September  4,  1841,  be  apphed 
to  the  valueless  sixteenth  sections. 

The  legislature  failed  to  receive  for  educational  purposes  aU  of 
the  unsold  lands  for  which  they  asked,  but  their  memorials  even- 
tuated in  various  Federal  acts  under  which  the  State  was  allowed 
to  locate  lands,  some  of  them  in  other  States  and  in  the  Territories 
(i.  e.,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Nebraska),  in  place  of  the  Chickasaw 
cession  lands  that  had  been  sold,  and  to  apply  "for  the  use  of  schools" 
in  those  townships  where  the  sixteenth  sections  "  are  comparatively 
valueless"  the  100,000  acres  which  had  been  granted  by  act  of 
September  4,  1841,  for  internal  improvements.* 

In  the  meantime  the  State  bank  had  run  its  brilliant,  but  unfor- 
tunate course.  After  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  State  government 
for  some  six  years  out  of  its  profits,  it  failed,  with  a  debt  of  $14,000,000 
in  outstanding  bills  in  circulation,  which  cost  the  State  in  interest 
$16,840,000  before  final  liquidation.  By  act  of  February  4,  1846, 
the  bank  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Francis  S.  Lyon  and  others  as 
commissioners  and  trustees  for  final  adjustment.  This  law  gave 
the  schools  and  the  university  a  prior  claim  by  providing  that  the 
commissioners  "retain  in  their  hands  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
t^sBeis  *  *  *  to  pay  off  the  amounts  that  may  be  due  the  several 
townships    *    *    *     and  the  interest  on  the  university  fund." 

But  this  was  not  a  final  settlement.  The  matter  was  up  again 
in  the  session  of  1847-48.  A  senate  conmiittee  was  instructed  to 
consider  "what  further  legislation  is  necessary"  for  the  safety  and 
secinity  of  the  fund,  "the  amount  and  condition  of  that  portion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sold  sixteenth  sections  which  has  not  yet 
been  collected,  and  what  reasons  are  proper  for  its  collection  and 
safe  management." 

The  committee  report  is  dated  February  1,  1848.  The  committee 
had  examined  such  of  the  records  as  were  available  and  found  that 
on  December  1,  1847,  $953,835.38  had  been  collected  from  school 
lands  sold,  and  that  the  interest  then  due  on  these  sums  was  $73,- 
030.19.    They  asked  the  bank  further,  "What  disposition  has  been 

1  See  United  States  Stotutes  for  Sept.  14, 1841;  Feb.  26, 1845,  and  Mar.  3,  1847;  and  Alabama  Iaw9  of 
Jan.  27, 1846;  liar.  4, 1848;  Jan.  6  and  Feb.  13, 1860,  together  with  memorials  and  laws  fiv  sessions  of  1848-49. 
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made  of  the  money  paid  into  the  bank,  and  what  is  its  condition 
now? "  The  branch  bank  at  Decatur  had  ''loaned  it  out  indiscrimi- 
nately with  other  funds,  and  the  amount  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
good,  bad,  and  doubtful  debts  due  the  State."  This  was  substan- 
tially the  case  at  the  Tuscaloosa  branch  bank.  The  branch  at 
Montgomery  stated  that  the  amount  paid  in  ''stands  to  the  credit 
of  the  several  townships  and  is  a  charge  against  the  general  assets 
of  the  bank."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  also  at  Mobile. 
The  branch  bank  at  Huntsville  reported  that  the  sums  paid  in 
stood  "to  the  credit  of  the  different  sixteenth  sections,  called  prin- 
cipal or  capital,  no  part  of  which  has  been  drawn  out  of  bank,  and 
upon  which  the  bank  pays  interest  quarterly." 

Thus  it  appears  that  only  at  Huntsville  was  the  sixteenth  section 
fund  likely  to  recover  anything  from  the  bank;  here  alone  did  it 
represent  actual  cash. 

The  committee  found  further  that  the  banks  held  school  land 
notes  to  the  extent  of  $453,346.73,  of  which  $208,290.84  was  in  suit. 
The  committee  could  not  discover  how  much  money  had  been  col- 
lected by  attorneys,  marshals,  and  other  officers  and  agents  of  the 
bank,  by  sheriffs,  coroners,  or  clerks,  and  never  as  yet  paid  to  the 
banks.  They  estimated  that  not  less  than  $15,000  had  been  col- 
lected and  retained  in  the  hands  of  school  commissioners. 

The  policy  of  the  State  was  now  to  wind  up  the  banks  and  dis- 
pense with  their  services  as  agents.  Two  parties  then  appeared  in 
the  committee.  The  minority  thought  the  State  should  withdraw 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  administration  of  the  funds  by  turning 
over  "to  the  management  of  suitable  persons  in  each  coimty  *  *  * 
the  uncollected  sixteenth  section  notes  and  enough  of  the  notes  and 
available  assets  of  the  banks  and  branches  to  equal  the  amounts 
which  have  been  collected.^ 

The  majority  of  the  committee  took  just  the  opposite  view.  In 
the  meantime  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Porter  introduced  into  the  house 
of  representatives  a  bill — 

for  the  preservation  of  the  sixteenth  section  grants,  and  to  establish,  permanently, 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  common  school  fund  so  as  to  fully  secure  the  intellectual 
improvement  and  moral  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the  State.^ 

Judge  Porter's  bill  failed  to  become  a  law,  although  vigorously 
pressed.  He  made  an  elaborate  speech  in  its  favor,  which  is  quoted 
here  because  it  opposes  the  arguments  of  the  decentralizing  party, 
whose  views  had  already  almost  caused  the  dissipation  of  the  school 
funds  of  the  State,  and  outUnes  other  plans  which  were  later  sub- 

1  Bee  report  of  the  comznlttee  on  sixteenth  sections,  Montgomery,  1848,  p.  7. 

s  Copy  in  Curry  Collection  in  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery,  n.  t.  p., 
n.  p.,  n.  d.,  O.,  pp.  15.    Placed  by  Owen  in  his  Bibliography  as  of  1847-48. 
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stantiaQy  enacted  into  law.  He  showed  by  citations  from  Alabama 
court  decisions  that  Congress  granted  the  sixteenth  sections — 

tD  the  people  of  the  State,  with  whom  it  was  then  in  contract,  for  the  people  of  the 
towiiahips,  that  for  them  a  fund  might  be  raised  to  exist  in  incessant  continuance  for 
echool  purposes. 

He  proved  also  from  the  law  writers  that  the  legislature  could  not 
give  up  its  trust: 

The  act  by  which  the  State  for  the  present  throws  off  her  obligation  to  apply  and 
lecure  this  fund  herself  will  prove  the  occasion  of  an  awful  responsibility  in  coming 

times.  • 

The  law  authorities  all  prove,  he  continued — 

that  whether  we  take  the  object  of  the  trust  or  grant,  or  its  letter,  the  legislature  has 
very  extensive  authority  over  the  fund  in  applying  it  to  effecting  the  purpose. 

The  opposition  said  that  Judge  Porter's  bill  limited  '^  the  perpetu* 
fttion  of  schools  in  each  township." 
He  answered: 

Not  so;  the  bill  secures  these  forever,  and  equalizes  the  fund  by  adjusting  the 
surplus  income  and  throwing  it  upon  the  township  having  no  income.  To  this  arrange- 
ment the  whole  people  of  the  State  are  parties. 

The  speaker  then  branches  off  into  an  instructive  review  of  the 
educational  situation  in  Alabama: 

Under  the  existing  system  *  *  *  the  surplus  incomes  of  these  wealthy  town- 
ships are  usuaUy  expended  in  magnificent  palaces,  which  but  shame  the  cause  of 
education.  *  *  *  Under  this  partial  system  there  must  be  much  extravagance, 
much  inequality.  Instances  could  be  given.  *  *  *  In  one,  no  less  than  $1,600 
is  paid  for  two  teachers  annually;  in  another,  $3,000. 

He  then  cites  particular  counties,  with  their  sixteenth  section 
income,  the  number  of  children  (under  20),  schools  and  pupils 
enrolled: 

School  statistics. 


Counties. 

Sixteenth 
section 
income. 

Children. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

B^tffll                         

$534 

214 

7,252 

8,767 

26ot8. 

7,064 
3,410 
4,300 
8,912 
2,766 

38 
8 

1,076 
164 

Btount. ^ 

GiMDe 

173 

Sumter 

16 

383 

Oarke 

He  stated  furthef  that,  out  of  a  white  population  of  335,185,  there 
were  22,592,  or  nearly  7  per  cent,  above  20  years  of  age  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

He  then  reviewed  with  some  detail  the  proposals  of  his  own  bill, 
some  of  which  will  be  met  again  in  a  more  successful  one. 
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He  proposed  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  choose  an  agent 
who  was  to  be  practically  a  State  superintendent.  The  education 
provided  for  the  boys  was  to  be — 

eflsentially  beneficial.  It  looks  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  manhood,  socially  and  indi- 
vidually; the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  architecture,  engineering  ♦♦♦  I  in- 
tend no  partial,  fanciful  system;  but  a  gradual,  well-developed  method  of  instniction, 
both  for  body  and  soul. 

The  girls  were  to  be  trained  on  "  a  more  general  and  efficient  plan 
of  education."  The  bill  proposed  further  the  redemption  of  the  six- 
teenth section  fund  by  means  of  taxation.     Says  Judge  Porter: 

You  have  banked  on  this  fund  and  have  liquidated  your  banks.  It  is  therefore  your 
duty  to  redeem  it.  The  plan  gives  the  State  the  use  of  the  principal  and  binds  her  to 
the  prompt  and  perpetual  payment  of  the  income,  and  its  application  to  the  gradual 
establishment  of  schools  in  every  township  in  the  State.  The  income  will  be  about 
$100,000  yearly.  Schools  are  secured  in  every  rich  township,  and  the  surplus  is  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  schools  in  the  poorer  sections.  In  consideration  of  this  equali- 
zation, 10  per  cent  of  every  revenue  collected  is  carried  to  the  fund.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  fund  is  now  lost;  that  it  must  be  redeemed  by  taxation,  upon  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich;  upon  those  who  have  large  incomes,  as  well  as  those  having  none 
from  their  sixteenth  sections;  no  plan  can  be  more  equitable  or  just. 

But  Judge  Porter's  bill  failed  to  pass  and  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  senate  committee  were  finally  embodied  in  the  law  of  March  6, 
1848;  for  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  bank  and  its 
branches  required  the  rewriting  of  the  State  law  dealing  with  the  six- 
teenth sections.  The  new  law  (March  6,  1848)  provided  that  all 
funds  from  sixteenth  section  lands  be  vested  in  the  State  "  as  trustee 
for  the  several  townships''  (who  were  the  owners)  and  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury.  The  pubhc  comptroller  was  to  report  on  the  funds 
that  were  due  each  township.  The  governor  was  to  issue  to  the  town- 
ships a  certificate  of  the  amounts  due  each,  with  additional  certifi- 
cates when  other  amounts  were  received.  The  county  tax  collector 
was  required  to  deposit  with  the  county  treasurer  an  annual  sum 
equal  to  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  certificate  then  held, 
on  which  the  school  commissioners  were  to  draw.  Funds  derived 
from  land  sales  were  no  longer  to  be  invested  in  "State  stock  or 
securities." 

A  law  of  1851-52  secured  for  the  funds  also  such  simis  as  had  been 
collected  by  bank  officials  from  purchases  of  sixteenth  section 
lands,  but  not  turned  in.  For  these  sums,  as  for  the  other  moneys 
derived  from  land  sales,  the  comptroller  was  required  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  State  stock  to  the  proper  township. 

It  would  appear  from  these  laws :  (1 )  That  the  school  fund  in  theory 
lost  nothing  by  the  failure  of  the  State  bank,  while  in  reality  it  lost 
everything;  (2)  that  each  county  was  forced  to  raise  by  general  taxa- 
tion its  share  of  the  sums  which  it  might  receive  back  again  under  the 
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fictitious  name  of  interest  if  it  happened  to  own  sixteenth  section 
lands;  (3)  that  by  this  legerdemain  the  State  shifted  from  itself  to  the 
taxpayers  the  burden  of  providing  the  annual  interest  on  a  paper  fund, 
the  principal  of  which  it  had  invested  and  lost;  and  (4)  that  the  same 
policy  was  kept  up  when  funds  were  received  from  new  land  sales,  the 
cash  receipts  being  used  and  interest-bearing  certificates  taking  their 
place.  The  superintendents  and  auditors  inve^hed  against  this  plan, 
but  without  effect.    It  is  the  scheme  ia  use  to*day. 

The  seemingly  most  important  school  question  during  these  years 
was  to  find  a  way  by  which  the  income  of  these  sixteenth  section  funds, 
belonging  to  the  separate  individual  townships,  might  be  so  equalized 
as  to  serve  the  State  as  a  whole  rather  than  isolated  communities. 
The  law  of  January  31,  1839,  did  not  attempt  this  equalization;  the 
law  of  February  3,  1840,  made  such  attempt  and  so  did  later  laws. 
The  law  of  February  10,  1852,  even  sought  to  convert  the  sixteenth 
section  funds  from  local  to  general  State  funds.  It  provided  for  a 
general  election  to  be  held  in  August,  1853,  to  decide  "whether  the 
sixteenth  section  fund  belonging  to  the  several  townships  in  this  State 
shall  be  consoUdated  or  not."  But  it  was  provided  also  that  no  sub- 
sequent legislature  should  be  authorized  by  this  act  "to  consohdate 
or  put  into  a  common  fund  the  amount  that  may  belong  to  any  town- 
ship that  shall  vote  against  consohdation." 

In  this  connection  the  comptroller  made  a  report  to  the  assembly 
of  1853  in  which  he  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  sixteenth  section  lands  by  counties  and  townships.  A  senate 
report  (Montgomery,  1853,  p.  36)  in  summarizing  the  "Report  of 
the  Comptroller  of  PubUc  Accounts  showing  the  sixteenth  sections 
sold  in  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  and  the  amount  for  which 
each  sold,"  pointed  out  that  there  were  1,572  townships,  and,  assum- 
ing that  each  had  a  full  sixteenth  section,  there  were  1,006,080  acres 
of  school  lands.  Of  these  lands  there  had  been  sold  up  to  that  time 
by  873  townships  558,720  acres,  for  $1,575,598.  Of  this  sum, 
$1,183,302  had  been  paid— 

to  tlie  state  bank  and  branches  and  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  at  different  timee, 
and  the  laiger  portion  thereof  haa  been  funded,  and  certificates  of  stock  have  been 
delivered  to  the  respective  townships  for  their  quota  of  the  cash  so  paid  in. 

There  was  then  on  hand  in  notes  $392,296  belonging  to  the  town- 
ships. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  townships  had  not  reported  the  sale 
of  land  ''and  have  neither  a  cash  capital  nor  notes  on  hand,"  leaving 
447,460  acres  of  land  which  were  supposed  to  be  worth  about  one- 
third  of  the  lands  already  sold.  The  committee  was  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  some  of  these  townships  ''have  made  sale  of  their 

75075'— 16 8 
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lands  and  have  neglected  to  make  a  return  of  the  notes  or  the  money 
for  which  the  same  was  sold." 

This  report  to  the  senate  was  signed  by  J.  P.  Frazier,  who  makes 
another  report  to  the  senate  on  the  vote  in  August,  1853;  on  the 
question  of  consolidating  the  sixteenth  section  funds.  It  was  found 
that  852  had  voted  for  consolidation,  264  against  it,  and  456  did 
not  vote.  Of  the  townships  voting,  it  was  found  that  199  had 
$123,541  worth  of  school  lands,  or  an  average  of  $617.90.  From 
this  it  was  assumed  that  the  852  owned  $526,280  worth.  The  com- 
mittee then  continues: 

The  act,  under  the  provudon  of  which  these  elections  were  held,  provides  tiiat 
nothing  therein  contained  shall  authorize  a  consolidation  of  the  funds  of  any  township 
voting  against  it.  It  seems  to  the  committee  that  a  consolidation  of  the  funds  of 
the  852  townships  voting  for  consolidation  could  effect  but  HtUe  good,  even  if  such  a 
measure  was  in  itself  right  and  proper, 

for  the  average  interest  due  to  the  township  would  be  only  about 
$49.  The  committee  then  proceeded  to  ai^e  that,  under  the  act 
of  (Congress,  consolidation  could  not  be  legally  accomplished,  and 
nothing  was  done.^ 

In  January,  1850,  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the  school  fund 
was  placed  by  a  legislative  conmiittee  at  $995,220.97  and  the  interest 
given  as  $59,713.26,  or  6  per  cent.*  In  1851  the  treasurer  reported 
the  ''interest  on  the  conunon  school  fund"  as  $103,640.43  (which 
included  the  interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  of  $669,086.78  at  8  per 
cent).  In  that  year  it  was  said  ''only  six  States  of  the  Union  have 
at  this  day  a  larger  school  fund  than  Alabama  possesses.''  The 
principal  of  this  sixteenth  section  school  fund,  as  it  was  in  the  forties 
had  been  lost  with  the  failure  of  the  State  bank,  but  since  the  cer- 
tificates representing  the  sums  of  school  money  thus  invested  in  the 
bank  stock  were  guaranteed  by  the  State,  they  became  a  permanent 
charge  on  the  whole  State,  the  principal  being  a  paper  fund  only. 

There  was  also  the  greatest  difficulty  in  collecting  solvent  out- 
standing notes.  Of  those  then  belongmg  to  the  public  school  fund 
the  comptroller  said  in  1851 : 

The  law  gives  no  facilities  for  the  collection  of  these  notes,  and  the  comptioller  is 
unwilling  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  sending  them  to  attorneys  in  every  county 
in  the  State  for  collection.  *  *  *  In  many  cases  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  whole 
sections  are  absorbed  in  expenses,  and  in  some  they  fall  short  of  paying  the  expense. 
*  *  *  It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  comptioller  be  authorized  by  law  to 
bring  suit  on  all  sixteenth  section  notes.  *  *  *  This  class  of  debtors  has  been 
greatly  favored,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  notes  that  have  been  running  from 
10  to  15  years,  as  many  of  them  have,  should  now  be  paid  as  they  fall  due. 

1  See  the  committee  reports,  Montgomery,  1853. 

I  In  1848  the  income  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund  was  estimated  at  I90|000.  This  evidently  indnded 
also  the  Surptaia  Revenue  fund. 
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As  has  been  shown  aheady,  the  assembly  had  given  many  exten- 
sioDs  on  these  notes  or  allowed  the  parties  after  they  had  exploited 
the  lands  to  throw  them  up  altogether. 

In  1854  the  management  of  the  school  fund  was  transferred  from 
ihe  State  comptroller  to  the  new  State  superintendent.  There  were 
then  stiU  more  than  $100^000  in  claims  under  control  of  the  banks,  and 
$300;000  in  notes  due  the  fund  was  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent. 
Repeated  extensions  of  these  notes  was  said  to  be  still  the  rule,  and 
many  of  them  for  one  reason  or  another,  or  for  no  reason,  were  never 
collected.^  And,  although  there  were  more  or  less  steady  additions 
to  this  fund,  comiug  from  lands  sold  and  notes  paid,  the  actual  cash 
was  covered  into  the  State  treasury  and  went  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses. If  it  was  then  the  purpose  of  the  State  to  create  a  permanent 
State  educational  school  fund  based  on  cash  or  its  representatives,  the 
neglect  and  mismanagement  which  that  fund  encountered  is  note- 
worthy.    Says  Supt.  Duval,  in  his  report  for  1858: 

The  "Educational  Fund"  is  apparently  composed  of  sums  credited  to  the  various 
funds  above  enumerated .'  In  reality  these  funds  have  no  existence ;  they  are  tangible 
neither  to  feeling  nor  to  sight;  they  are  legal  fictions,  having  names  and  "local  habi- 
tations" only  on  the  books  of  the  different  State  officers  where  such  accounts  are  kept. 
Long  since  they  disappeared  from  the  treasury  vaults  and  went  glimmering  into  the 
dismal  abyss  of  "State  debt."  Every  dollar  of  the  "Educational  Fund,"  except  the 
payments  which  are  now  being  made  upon  the  sales  of  school  lands,  is  raised  directly 
by  taxation,  and  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  prudent  investment  by  sagacious 
financiera. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  State  bank  officials  and  of  the 
auditor  that  practically  all  of  the  sixteenth-section  fund  accumulated 
prior  to  1861,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  of  1836, 
had  been  lost; '  that  these  sums,  speaking  generally,  represent  about 
one-half  of  the  present  total  of  the  fund ;  that  the  sums  collected  since 
1851  on  account  of  sixteenth-section  lands  and  valueless  sixteenth 
sections  have  been  used  for  miscellaneous  expenses;  and  that  they 
have  perhaps  for  the  most  part  brought  a  fair  return  to  the  State. 

The  policy  of  using  the  principal  for  nuscellaneous  needs,  instead 
of  building  up  with  it  a  true  school  fund  based  on  interest-bearing 
securities,  did  not  go  without  criticism.    The  sharpest  criticism  and 

clearest  reasoning  to  be  found  on  the  subject  is  in  the  report  of 

■ —  t 

>  As  late  as  1858  the  saperlntcndent  was  demandfng  from  the  banks  "all  books,  docaments,  or  notes,  or 
other  eyidenoe  of  debt  relating  to  the  sixteenth  section  fund/'  as  provided  in  the  act  of  February  6, 1858. 
The  legislature  had  also  placed  on  the  superintendent  the  duty  of  organizing  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
domb.  And  whQe  duties  were  increasing,  the  available  help  in  his  office  was  so  limited  that  the  tendency 
was  for  him  to  become  a  mere  head  clerk  in  his  own  office,  and  as  his  letter  books  show,  attending  to  the 
petty  detaib  of  land  sales,  payment  of  notes,  and  the  giving  of  titles,  instead  of  being  able  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  education  in  its  broader  and  wider  relations  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

s  The  fund  created  by  the  law  of  February  15, 1854,  and  called  the  **  Educational  Fund,"  inchided  the  (1) 
sixteenth  section  fond,  (2)  the  vahieless  sixteenth  section  fund,  and  (3)  the  United  States  Surphis  Revenue 
fond  of  1830. 

>  The  Surplus  Revenue  of  1886  was  a  State,  not  a  township,  fund. 
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R.  M.  Reynolds,  auditor,  for  1869.  After  quoting  the  law  of  March, 
1827,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  the  school  lands,  he  summarizes 
the  sums  received  as  foUows: 

Received  prior  to  December  1,  IMO: 

Sixteenth-eection  fund $1,499,343.83 

Valueleas  aixteenth-Bection  fund 97,  OOL  21 

University  fund 300, 000. 00 

Total 1,896,435.04 

Received  Dec.  1, 1860,  to  Dec.  1,  1867 310,794.12 

2,207,229.16 
Received  since  Dec.  1,  1867 209. 75 

Aggregate *  2, 207, 438. 91 

Auditor  Reynolds  then  proceeds: 

The  inquiry  is  very  properly  made,  "What  has  the  State,  as  trustee,  done  with  this 
money?  "    Has  it  been  invested  in  some  productive  fund? 

No  vestige  of  it  can  be  found  in  this  office  of  any  value  whatever,  whether  in  bonds, 
stocks,  bills  receivable,  buildings,  or  other  property;  and  the  only  answer  which  is 
found  of  late  record  is  that*  4t  is  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  school  purposes."   ♦  »  » 

To  the  proposition  that  it  is  "held  in  trust  by  the  State,''  I  would  say  that  this 
can  not  be  the  &ct,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  "to  hold  in  trust"  what  does  not 
exist.  This  fund  is  not  in  esse  and  can  not  be  held  in  trust  by  any  trustee.  It  is  lost 
or  misapplied,  and  this  compels  the  further  statement  above  referred  to,  that  "it  is 
assumed  "  or  "held  in  perpetuity  by  the  State.' '  By  what  right  does  the  State  assume 
it  in  perpetuity;  certainly  not  by  statute,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  "invested  in 
some  productive  fund." 

If  this  assumption  "in  perpetuity  "  by  the  State  has  any  significance,  it  must  mean 
that  the  money  has  been  lost  or  misapplied,  and  the  State  has  been  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  either  accepting  the  amount  as  a  debt  or  repudiating  the  trust  reposed 
in  her.  She  very  properly  admits  the  application  of  the  fund,  and  says  by  statute, 
"I  will  assume  it  as  a  debt  and  pay  interest  upon  it  till  the  debt  is  discharged." 

Can  this  fund  be,  by  right  or  sound  policy,  assumed  in  perpetuity?  I  answer  by 
saying  that  the  State  should  assume  no  such  right,  although  she  may  have,  by  a  tech- 
nicality of  law,  the  privilege  of  so  doing,  for,  in  my  judgment,  so  long  as  this  state  of 
affairs  continues,  she  does  virtually  repudiate  the  trust  reposed  in  her,  by  compelling 
the  people  of  the  State,  who  are,  by  law,  the  beneficiaries  of  this  fund,  to  pay  as  a  tax 
or  debt  that  which  they  should  receive  as  a  bonus  or  gift  for  themselves  and  their 
children  for  school  purposes  forever. 

A  little  reflection  will  satisfy  the  most  superficial  thinker  that  this  fund  has  been 
misapplied  or  lost  by  the  bad  management  of  the  trustees.  It  has  been  so  used  that 
the  very  object  for  which  it  was  donated  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  several 
townships  has  been  entirely  frustrated  and  defeated.  What  was  intended  as  a  bonus 
has  become  a  burden.  What  was  to  have  been  an  annual  gift  has  become  a  debt — ^to 
be  paid  by  direct  taxation. 

If  the  theory  that  this  trust  fund  should  be  "assumed  in  perpetuity"  be  correct, 
and  that  the  "principal  shall  never  be  paid,"  as  is  claimed  in  grave  State  papers  uix>n 
the  subject,  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  source  of  profound  thankfulness  that  the  United 
States  Government  devoted  so  small  a  sum  as  $2,107,438.91  [«c]  for  educational  pur- 
poses, as  provision  can  be  made  by  law  for  the  payment  of  8  per  cent  upon  that  amount 
by  a  direct  annual  tax  of  $168,595.11  upon  the  people  of  the  State.    If,  instead  of  this 

1  Andltor's  figures  are  92,107,438.01. 
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amount,  the  United  States  Government  had  given  us  the  xnunlficent  sum  of  $50,000,000 
for  educational  purposes  the  people  of  the  State,  under  the  theory  and  practice  of 
''assumption  of  this  fund  in  perpetuity,"  would  now  be  taxed  for  school  purposes 
alone  the  full  sum  of  $4,000,000  annually.  The  greater  the  beneficence  of  the  General 
Government,  the  more  dire  the  calamity  to  the  people,  and  the  more  terrible  their 
taxation. 

We  should  then  present  the  anomaly,  rarely  if  ever  witnessed  in  history,  of  a  people 
driven  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  becoming  the  recipients  of  most  princely 
donations,  given  by  a  beneficent  government.  It  is,  to  me,  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  such  theory  should  be  deemed  correct  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  laws  which 
govern  the  management  of  trust  funds,  and  define  their  relation  to  cestui  que  trusts. 
I  fully  concur  in  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Joel  Riggs,  the  comptroller  of  the  State 
treasury  in  1851 :  * '  Perhaps  of  all  trust  funds  none  has  been  so  greatly  mismanaged  as 
the  school  fund  of  Alabama." 

Until  the  money  due  this  fund  is  placed  where  it  will  not  require  a  direct  levy  of 
tax  for  annual  interest  upon  the  people,  who  are  the  beneficiaries  thereof,  it  can  not 
be  called  in  any  just  sense  a  ''school  fund,"  but  it  is  as  clearly  a  debt  as  any  other 
portion  of  her  obligations.    »    »    * 

Believing  that  the  State  is  solemnly  bound  to  diBcharge  the  trust  imposed  in  her, 
in  relation  to  this  fund,  as  before  stated,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that,  by  action 
of  the  general  assembly,  such  laws  shall  be  passed  as  will,  in  their  execution,  restore 
this  fund  to  the  condition  indicated  by  statute. 

In  his  report  for  1870  the  auditor  illustrated  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  re  the  sixteenth  section  lands: 

You  will  pardon  me,  however,  for  referring  to  one  transaction  in  the  matter  of  the 
sixteenth  section  fund  which  occurred  during  the  last  year,  as  it  affords  all  the  elements 
of  a  demonstration  as  to  the  bad  policy  of  absorbing  United  States  trust  funds  given  ^ 
for  the  benefit  of  schools.  The  lands  situated  in  Nebraska  belonging  to  townships 
5  and  6,  range  1,  2,  and  3,  east,  in  Alabama,  were  by  provision  of  law  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  those  townships.  The  United  States  provides  that  the 
money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  such  land  should  be  "invested  in  some  productive 
fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  forever  applied  for  the  use  and  support  of  schools 
within  the  several  townships,  *  *  *  for  which  they  were  originally  reserved  and 
set  apart,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever."  See  act  approved  March  2,  1827. 
These  lands  were  sold  for  nearly  $20,000  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  under  the  pro- 
visions of  laws  as  now  in  force  were  placed  in  the  treasury  by  certificate  from  this 
office,  when  the  State  became  liable  for  the  money,  and  interest  thereon,  and  imless 
the  policy  is  changed  by  repeal  of  the  laws  now  in  force  the  people  of  the  State  will  be 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $1,600  annual  interest. 

By  this  one  act  the  debt  of  the  State  was  increased  nearly  $20,000.  Had  this  amount 
been  invested  in  United  States  securities  or  outstanding  State  bonds  the  people  would 
not  have  been  compelled  to  pay  larger  tax  on  account  of  interest  upon  the  educational 
fund.  The  taxxmyers  of  the  State,  outside  of  those  townships,  had  no  interest  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  and  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  all  the  tax- 
payers if  the  money  had  never  been  placed  in  the  State  treasury.^ 

Mr.  Reynolds  recommended  retrenchment  in  educational  matters 
in  his  reports  for  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  as  follows: 

(1)  Relief  from  payment  of  interest  on  trust  funds  hereafter  col- 
lected by  requiring  them  to  be  funded  in  United  States  or  other  bonds. 

(2)  Relief  from  perpetual  payment  of  interest  on  the  trust  funds 
and  bonded  debt  of  the  State  by  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund. 

1  Report  1870,  pp.  4-5. 
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The  reasoning  of  the  auditor  was  perhaps  sound,  but  he  failed  to 
recognize  that  the  funds  lost  in  the  failure  of  the  State  bank  had  been 
previously  taken  over  by  the  State  and  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  State  bank  under  a  State  guarantee.  The  State  had 
borrowed  these  sunft  from  the  township  and  gone  into  a  business 
which  failed.  AU  sense  of  justice  would  demand  that  the  State  make 
good  the  loss,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  townships.  As  to 
the  sums  received  from  year  to  year,  if  they  were  spent  in  good  faith, 
they  did  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  individuals ;  they  were  not  frittered 
away,  but  secured  for  the  State  a  proper  return  and  so  became  a  just 
debt.  For  the  time,  at  least,  they  reduced  taxation,  and  if  spent 
in  State  undertakings  of  a  permanent  character,  like  roads,  buildings, 
or  schools,  presumably  produced  an  income,  tangible  or  intangible, 
which  justified  their  use.  And,  finally,  since  the  main  source  of 
income  of  a  State  is  taxation  on  the  property  of  its  citizens,  a  sinking 
fund  could  be  created,  only  by  increasing  taxes  or  by  devoting  to  this 
purpose  other  funds  the  direction  of  whose  earning  power  must  be 
changed. 

The  assembly  saw  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Reynolds  did  not  appre- 
ciate, and  chose  as  the  less  of  two  evils  to  continue  for  12  years  longer 
the  method  then  in  vogue.  By  act  of  March  1,  1881,*  the  assembly- 
provided  that  the  State  treasurer  should  invest  all  money  received 
by  him  on  account  of  compromising  and  settling  old  claims,  "  together 
with  all  other  money  hereafter  paid  in  on  account  of  the  sixteenth 
section  lands  in  the  6  per  cent  or  other  bonds  of  this  State."  In 
this  way  the  beginnings  of  a  real  school  fimd  were  laid.  This  fund 
appears  from  time  to  time  tor  the  next  10  years  in  the  reports  of  the 
auditor  and  treasurer.  In  1883-84  there  was  $34,100  ready  for 
investment,  and  in  1885  it  was  reported  that  79  State  bonds  of  S500 
each,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  had  been  bought  by  the  school 
authorities  on  account  of  this  fund.  The  arrangement  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  however,  and  imder  a  law  passed  February  28,  1889, 
these  bonds  were  sold,  the  money  received  was  covered  into  the  treas- 
ury, the  idea  of  building  up  a  perpetual  fund  abandoned,  and  a  return 
was  made  to  the  earlier  custom  of  issuing  certificates  to  the  townships 
to  which  the  funds  belonged  and  counting  the  money  received  as  a 
part  of  the  general  resources  of  the  State.  Alabama  has  not  believed 
in  building  up  a  school  fund  for  posterity.  It  has  reasoned  that  as 
a  matter  of  natural  development  the  citizens  of  1870  would  be  less 
prepared  to  educate  their  children  than  would  those  of  1910;  there- 
fore the  greater  progress  would  be  made  by  using  all  funds  as  they 
became  available. 

i  Laws  of  1881,  p.  26. 
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So  unsatisfactory  did  the  general  land  situation  become  by  1899  ^ 
that  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  governor  to  employ  an — 

•gent  for  the  purpoee  of  examining  into  the  sale  and  diflpodtion  heretofore  made  of 
Bchool  or  other  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  with  a  view  of  recovering  to  the  State 
lands  which  have  illegally  passed  out  of  the  possession  and  of  settling  or  straightening 
out  titles  now  in  dispute. 

By  act  of  April,  191 1,  section  895  of  the  Code  was  amended  so  as 
to  extend  and  broaden  the  powers  of  this  State  land  agent.  Besides 
the  investigations  already  undertaken,  he  was  authorized  to  grant 
rights  of  way,  easements,  etc. 

The  present  agent  is  Hon.  W.  J.  Martin;  with  the  State  superin- 
tendent and  the  State  board  of  compromise  he  is  working  along  the 
lines  of  the  original  act — 

to  recover  for  the  State  those  sixteenth  section  lands  which,  according  to  the  records 
in  the  land  oQce,  still  belong  to  the  State  as  school  lands,  although  occupied  and 
claimed  in  many  instances  by  others. 

Says  the  State  superintendent,  in  his  reports  for  1911-12  and 
1912-13: 

It  is  not  improbable  that  many  thousands  of  acres  *  *  *  during  the  past  60 
years  have  been  lost  to  the  State  through  a  policy  pursued  in  such  matters  less  vigor- 
otisiy  than  the  interests  in  hand  made  necessary.  *  *  *  An  aroused  public  interest 
28  now  manifest  on  this  subject,  more  pronounced,  perhaps,  and  offering  a  brighter 
prospect  for  a  clearing  of  the  situation  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.' 

With  this  pxurpose  in  view,  suit  was  brought  to  recover  title  to  some 
250,000  acres  of  school  lands  on  the  groimd  that  the  lands  ''still 
belonged  to  the  State,  if  the  defendant  had  not  got  a  title  by  adverse 
possession.''  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  defendant  had  such  title  if 
the  statutes  of  Alabama  limiting  stdts  like  this  to  20  years  were  valid. 
The  Alabama  trial  court  ruled  that  the  statutes  were  valid.  The 
State  supreme  court  declared  that  the  agreed  statement  of  facts 
raised  the  single  question  whether  adverse  possession  of  sixteenth 
section  school  lands  under  the  code  of  1896,  section  2794,  and  its 
predecessors,  ''was  operative  to  invest  title  in  an  adverse  holder  of 
such  lands  under  color  of  title"  and  afiSrmed  the  decision  of  the  lower 
<x>urt.'  The  case  was  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  and  came  up  as  the  State  of  Alabama,  plaintiff  in  error, 
V.  Schmidt. 

It  was  argued  by  representatives  for  the  State  that  a  State  statute 
of  limitations,  whereby  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  to  a 
specific  use  are  diverted  from  the  use  into  private  ownership,  is  in 
conflict  with  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  grant,  and  void. 

The  lawyers  for  the  defendant  in  error  argued  that "  adverse  posses- 
sion against  any  party  in  which  title  is  so  vested  that  such  party  may 

iL«wofF«b.28,180a.  I 

•  BapvlBttBAmrs  report,  1911-12,  pp.  4^-43.   Same  stetemeate  in  nport  for  1912-13,  pp.  76-76. 

»  B^pcrted  in  180  Alabama  BeportB,  374. 
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grant  an  indefeasible  estate  in  fee  simple  ripens  into  a  fee  simple  title 
by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of  limitations." 

In  its  opinion  handed  down  on  January  26,  1914,^  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  State  supreme 
court: 

The  above-men  tioned  act  of  Congress,  und^r  which  Alabama  became  a  State,  pro- 
vided that  section  16  in  every  township  *' shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such 
township  for  the  use  of  schools."  Of  course  the  State  must  admit,  as  it  ezpreeely 
agreed,  that  these  words  vested  the  legal  title  in  it,  since  it  relies  upon  them  for  recov- 
ering in  the  present  case.    Any  other  interpretation  hardly  would  be  reasonable. 

*  *  *  The  argument  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  relies  mainly  upon  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.  Co.  V,  Townsend  (190  U.  S.,  267).  ♦  »  »  But  it  does  not  apply  to  a  gift  to  a 
Stateforapublicpurposeof  which  that  State  is  the  sole  guardian  and  minister.  »  *  * 
It  wa9  held  that  the  State  of  Michigan  could  sell  its  school  lands  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  Cooper  v.  Roberts  (18  How.,  173),  *  »  »  qualified  permission  to  sell 
was  given  to  Alabama  by  a  much  later  act  of  March  2, 1827.  *  *  *  The  gift  to  the 
State  is  absolute,  although,  no  doubt,  as  said  in  Cooper  v.  Roberts,  *  *  *  "there 
is  a  sacred  obligation  imposed  on  its  public  faith.''    But  that  obligation  is  honorary 

*  *  *  and  even  in  honor  would  not  be  broken  by  a  sale  and  substitution  of  a  fund, 
as  in  that  case;  a  course,  we  believe,  that  has  not  been  uncommon  among  the  States. 

*  *  *  The  result  of  Cooper  v .  Roberts  and  of  what  we  have  said  is  that  the  State  had 
authority  to  subject  this  land  in  its  hands  to  the  ordinary  incidents  of  other  titles  in  the 
State  and  that  the  judgment  must  be  affirmed. 

The  annual  receipts  from  this  source  are  now  small — usually  not 
over  a  few  thousand  dollars — and  come  mainly  from  the  School 
Indemnity  Lands.'  It  would  seem  to  make  little  difference  whether 
the  State  uses  this  principal  for  running  expenses  and  pays  the  interest 
on  it  by  a  tax  collected  directly  or  invests  it  in  bonds  and  collects 
running  expenses  through  taxes.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
the  point  of  view.  In  either  case  the  taxes  must  be  paid,  and  the 
school  authorities  have  been  consistent  in  their  efforts  to  make  up  to 
the  poorer  counties  out  of  the  general  fund  what  comes  to  the  richer 
ones  out  of  their  sixteenth  section  funds.  The  law  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  funds  in  effect  to-day  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
evolved  by  Gen.  Perry  in  1854.    The  present  law  provides  that: 

In  making  the  apportionment  of  school  money  to  the  several  districts,  the  superin- 
tendent of  education  shall  first  set  apart  to  each  township  or  other  school  district  the 
amount  due  from  the  State  thereto  as  interest  on  its  sixteenth  section  fund  or  other 
trust  fund  held  by  the  State,  and  all  townships,  or  school  districts  having  an  income 
from  such  source  or  from  the  lease  or  sale  of  sixteenth  section  lands  shall  not  receive 
anything  out  of  the  balance  of  the  educational  fund  to  be  apportioned  until  all  other 
townships  or  school  districts  shall  have  received  from  the  general  fund  such  amount 
as  will  give  them  an  equal  per  capita  apportionment  with  the  townships  or  districts 
having  such  income.^ 

i  Reported  in  232  United  States  Reports,  168. 

*  These  are  lands  ''which  have  been  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  certified  to  the  State  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  several  townships  or  districts  in  which  was  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  land  originally 
certified  to  the  State  for  their  benefit."  See  school  laws  of  1911,  sec.  1782.  Income  firom  the  indemnity 
lands  is  first  mentioned  by  the  auditor  in  1889.    For  1912-13  the  additions  to  the  fUnd  were  |26,6nj23. 

•Law  of  1911,  seo.  1764,  p.  43. 
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The  total  result,  then,  of  the  retention  of  the  fiction  of  a  paper  fund 
derived  from  the  sixteenth  section  lands,  the  payment  of  interest  on 
this  fund  out  of  taxes,  and  the  method  of  distribution  required  by  the 
law,  by  and  large,  is  a  straight  tax  for  schools  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  school  population,  with  a  few  townships  as  yet  getting  something 
more  than  the  average  per  capita  appropriation,  but  none  getting  less. 

As  the  fund  available  for  education  from  taxation  increases,  the 
per  capita  apportionment  will  grow,  and  this  slight  difference  between 
the  township  with  the  larger  sixteenth-section  fund  and  the  average 
township  will  tend  to  disappear.  When  this  has  been  accomphshed 
the  whole  paper  fund  theory  may  be  abandoned  as  so  much  worth- 
less lumber.  Its  abandonment  before  that  date  would  be  an  ill 
reward  to  those  townships  which  by  careful  administration  or  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  turn  over  actual  cash  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

It  win  be  of  interest  to  note  where  the  best  school  lands  lay  and 
the  amount  of  principal  (all  paper)  owned  by  each  of  the  countie&t  on 
November  1,  1851,  and  October  1,  1912.  At  the  latter  date  the 
school  indemnity  lands  are  included  in  the  total. 

Principal  of  the  Sixteenth-Section  School  Fund. 


Counties. 

Nov.  1, 1851. 

Oct.  1, 1912. 

Counties. 

Nov.  1, 1851. 

Oct.  1, 1912. 

AuteogB 

t35,08».07 

130,038.75 
54,825.00 
33,849.23 
32,544.76 
18,202.90 
10,384.95 
35,053.39 
21,738.94 
30,905.85 
22,062.07 
17,835.57 
35,069.75 
36,916.68 
13,428.57 

6,991.09 
10,140.23 

6,114.35 
20,889.39 
12,390.98 
19,353.03 
10,928.87 

3,503.76 

5,791.27 
112,273.19 
14,986.18 
28,289.57 

8,737.28 
15,862.98 

8,951.28 
20,752.26 
11,895.45 
64,286.21 

4,287.50 
63,027.81 

Henry 

94,419.02 

S17,126.93 

BaldwE. 

Houston 

10,47L86 
65,362.83 
48,223.69 
9,086.62 
23,850.47 
68,440.61 

15,225.90 

21,640.71 

11,916.79 

2,901.41 

Jackson 

5,388.96 
12,299.58 

Benton  (now  Catturan) 

Jefferson 

Tiamar 

Blount 

T/ftnderdal« 

13,143.26 
51,236.89 

nniTctck                       . 

Lawrence 

Butler 

18,304.09 
44,238.07 
7,113.29 

Lee 

50,094.10 
51,274.11 

Chembfirs    

Limestone 

45,391.31 
41,024.95 
34,003.35 
68,103.02 
21,006.49 
2,601.08 
2,278.71 

Qierakee...  

Lowndes 

58,74L05 

Chflton            

MiMwrn 

30,346.85 

Qioctaw.     

2,268.19 
7,632.42 

Madison 

121,942.16 

Clarke 

Marengo 

80,592.35 

Clay 

UTfiTi^    ,.. 

10,401.68 

Clebcinie 

MarshaU 

19,561.12 

Coflfee 

251.48 

MobUe 

3,819.99 

Colbert 

Monroe 

3,748.87 
59,915.21 
24,086.07 
46,727.39 
41,204.59 

7,390.35 

2,750.61 
33,917.83 

1,224.67 
11,35L79 
66,126.90 
11,943.89 

9,968.46 
39,388.17 

2,011.34 

771.40 

30,509.18 

34,468.02 

Crn  Acuh                    

12,221.63 

n,  465. 10 

115.10 

Montgomery 

78,481.29 

Cooee. 

Morgan.. 

32,979.58 

Covinffton r  - 

Perry 

82,406.83 

CranshAW 

Pickens 

59,859.31 
14,286.91 

Cnllman 

Pike 

Date 

3,481.72 
81,395.09 
3,806.57 

Randolph 

4,897.70 
49,553.00 

D«n«i 

RusseU: 

Da  ITfrih 

St.  Clair 

6,629.88 

Etinore 

Shelby 

25,40L54 

Cflfinnbia. 

Sumter 

120,92L47 

Etowah 

Talladega 

24,201.17 

Fayette 

7,928.31 
23,734.31 

Tallapoosa 

18,108.37 

Fnmlrl^, 

Tuscaloosft 

43,263.16 

Qeoeva. 

Walker 

0,476.10 

Qreene 

67,161.15 

Washington 

39,914.62 

Hancock  (now  Win- 

witoox^..:::  

55,692.16 

ston) 

Total 

ate.. ::  : : 

1,075,807.64 

2,191,200.86 

1 

The  principal  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund  on  October  1,  1914, 
amounted  to  (2,098,557;  the  school  indemnity  fund  amounted  to 
1158,065;  total,  $2,256,622. 
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THE  RISE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  MOBILE,  1826-1865. 


The  course  of  educational  development  in  Alabama  is  from  the 
local  to  the  general,  from  the  city  to  the  State,  and  for  this  reason 
the  history  of  the  Mobile  schools  is  put  first,  since  they  furnished  an 
example  and  a  standard  for  the  State. 

The  germ  of  the  Mobile  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  act  of  January 
10,  1826,  by  which  there  was  created  a  board  of  ''school  commis- 
sioners^' for  the  county  of  Mobile,  in  which  the  city  of  Mobile  is 
situated.    These  commissioners  were  given  full  power — 

to  establish  and  regulate  schoolB,  and  to  devise,  put  in  force  and  execute  such  plans 
and  devices  for  the  increase  of  Icnowledge,  educating  youth  and  promoting  the  cause 
of  learning  in  said  county,  as  to  them  may  appear  expedient. 

This  was  the  fi[rst  school  act  passed  by  State  authority  that  saw  in 
education  public  duty  rather  than  private  enterprise.  It  was  the 
first  to  attempt  the  reaUzation  of  public  duty  by  providing  certain 
definite,  fixed,  and  more  or  less  reliable  sources  of  income.  These 
were: 

(1)  All  lands,  grants,  and  immunities  already  conferred  or  that 
might  be  conferred  by  the  State  or  the  United  States  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  county,  or  any  organized  part  of  it,  for  the  purposes  of 
education. 

(2)  The  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  arising  under  the  act  "con- 
cerning the  revenue  of  Mobile  County,"  passed  December  25,  1824, 
and  including  a  2  per  cent  tax  on  auction  sales  of  real  estate,  slaves, 
Uve  stock,  etc.,  and  a  license  tax  on  shows,  theaters,  and  similar 
amusements. 

(3)  A  tax  fee  of  $2  on  suits  in  the  circuit  and  coimty  courts. 

(4)  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  "ordinary  coimty  tax." 

The  act  of  incorporation  also  allowed  the  school  commissioners  to 
select  the  equivalent  of  a  sixteenth  section  of  the  public  land,  while 
supplementary  acts  of  1827  and  1829  provided  for  a  closer  collection 
and  more  careful  accoimting  for  these  various  funds,  and  granted 
permission  to  raise  $25,000  by  lottery  "in  aid  of  the  fimd  for  the 
support  of  schools  in  said  county."  An  act  of  December  19,  1836, 
increased  the  amount  to  be  thus  raised  to  $50,000  and  devoted  it  to 
the  completion  of  what  became  known  as  Barton  Academy.  This 
act  made  minor  changes  in  the  matter  of  revenue  and  increased  the 
42 
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total  county  tax  by  providing  that  the  school  tax  should  be  derived 
from  a  separate  levy  equal  to  ''one-quarter  of  the  county  tax."  It 
required  ako  that  pubUc  schools  be  estabUshed  and  maintained 
throughout  Mobile  County  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Mobile.  In 
the  meantime  the  square  on  which  Barton  Academy  was  later  erected 
was  secured  (1830)  and  much  of  the  money  for  building  was  raised 
by  Henry  Hitchcock.  Silas  Dinsmore  was  another  supporter.  The 
academy  building  was  named  for  WiQoughby  Barton,  who  drew  the 
original  bill  passed  on  January  10,  1826,  creating  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  for  Mobile  County.^ 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  the  time  of  the  first  act  there  were 
numerous  supplementary  laws  changing  the  details  of  administration. 
An  act  in  1840  ordered  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  in  each  ward 
as  soon  as  the  "school  fund  on  hand  may  be  sufficient ;  another,  of 
1843,  revised  the  personnel  of  the  school  board,  made  them  a  close 
corporation  with  the  power  of  choosing  their  successors,  ordered  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  old  board  out  of  the  school  fimds  and 
declared  "the  plain  intent  and  meaning"  of  the  act  to  be  that  the 
comnussioners  should  "expend  their  funds  in  providing  competent 
and  suitable  teachers." 

Under  these  favorable  auspices  the  public  school  system  of  Mobile 
(Sty  and  County,  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  State,  fairly  well 
provided  with  funds  and  sufficient  xmto  itself,  was  laimched.  It  was 
to  be  expected  from  this  recital  of  its  opportunities  and  resources 
that  the  system  would  have  sprung  full-grown  into  the  educational 
arena.  Unlike  most  of  the  institutions  of  the  day,  the  system  was, 
in  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  a  child  of  the  city,  and  it  would  seem 
that  its  conmiissioners  had  nothing  to  do  but  organize  schools  that 
would,  in  the  main  at  least,  look  toward  modem  ideas.  The  com- 
missioners seemed  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  become  the  pro- 
tagonists of  public  school  education  in  the  Southern  States,  but  they 
did  not  know  their  day;  they  failed  to  take  the  rising  tide  that  might 
have  led  to  educational  f ortime.  Instead  of  leading,  for  the  quarter 
of  a  century  between  1826  and  1851  the  school  conmiissioners  did 
practically  nothing  toward  organizing  and  opening  schools  of  their 
own,  but  distributed  the  public  fxmds  equitably  among  the  different 
parochial  schools.^  The  funds  thus  distributed  were,  however,  too 
small  to  pay  any  considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  these  private 
schools,  and  for  that  reason  the  school  conmiissioners  neither  had  nor 
sought  to  have  any  control  over  the  teachers  or  schools,  and  they  did 

1  HamlDtoo,  Mobito  of  the  Five  Flags,  p.  254. 

t  This  situation  may  be  iUustrated  by  the  law  of  Feb.  4,  1846,  which  provided  that  the  Methodist  in 
Hobile  might  say  whea  he  paid  his  school  tax  whether  his  tax  should  go  to  the  school  of  that  denomiua- 
tioo,  and,  if  so,  to  say  abo  under  what  conditioDS  diildren  of  other  ttmnmhuMnna  might  be  admitted  to 
the  Methodist  acbool  witboat  charge  Sor  toitka. 
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little  more  than  act  as  agents  for  the  collection  of  public  funds  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  private  schools. 

In  1851-52  the  amount  thus  distributed  amounted  to  (5,550, 
divided  as  follows:  Methodist  parish  school^  SI ,200;  Bethel  schools, 
$1,300;  Catholic  schools,  $1,200;  Trinity  schools,  $500;  various 
schools  in  the  county,  $1,350.  These  sums  may  perhaps  be  taken  as 
about  the  average  amoimt  distributed  from  year  to  year. 

This  state  of  affairs  became  unsatisfactory  to  all.  The  Barton 
Academy  building  was  not  used  by  the  school  board,  but  was  rented 
for  private  schools  and  other  purposes.  It  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
$40,000,  but  its  income  was  not  over  $1,000  per  year,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed in  1851  to  sell  the  building,  reinvest  the  proceeds  to  better 
advantage,  and  so  increase  the  sum  available  for  distribution  to 
parochial  schools.  An  act  passed  February  9,  1852,  after  providing 
that  applicants  for  teachers'  positions  should  furnish  a  ''certificate  of 
competency,''  gave  permission  for  the  sale  of  the  academy  building, 
if  the  people  so  desired.  At  once  two  parties  sprang  up;  one  insisted 
on  the  sale  and  maintenance  of  affairs  as  they  then  were.  The  other 
demanded  that  the  Barton  Academy  building  should  be  used  for 
public  schools,  as  had  been  the  original  intention,  and  that  public 
schools  should  be  maintained  in  reality  and  not  in  theory  only. 

In  the  Mobile  Daily  Advertiser  for  July,  1852,  Gen.  Walter  Smith 
argued  that  the  Barton  Academy  was  not  then  and  never  could  be 
useful  for  the  conduct  of  the  pubUc  schools  which  were  intended  to 
give  "to  all  the  children  of  the  community,  without  distinction,  a 
thorough  common-school  education  (and  no  more)."  For  this  pur- 
pose "several  plain,  substantial  schoolhouses  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  would  better  serve  than  Barton  Academy,"  for  high  schools,  he 
argued,  can  not  and  never  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system;  that  this  building  might  be  sold  for  $30,000,  which 
would  produce  an  annual  income  of  $2,400,  to  go  immediatoly  into 
school  work. 

Gen.  Smith's  argument  was  met  through  the  columns  of  the 
Advertiser  by  K.  B.  Sewall,  who  showed  a  much  clearer  and  more 
advanced  xjonception  of  the  scope  of  the  public  school  system.  In 
other  States,  he  said,  the  system  was  threefold:  (1)  Primary  schools; 
(2)  grammar  schools;  (3)  high  schools;  that  these  three  parts  made 
up  the  public  school  system.  The  Barton  Academy  property  had 
cost  at  least  $100,000  and  was  now  free  from  debt,  and  its  sale,  even 
with  the  idea  of  erecting  other  buildings,  was  unwise. 

It  was  also  insinuated  that  the  act  permittiog  the  sale  had  been 
engineered  through  the  legislature  af  t«r  it  was  known  that  the  people 
were  against  it.  The  proposition  to  sell  had  created,  so  the  Adver- 
tiser said  editorially  the  day  before  the  election, '  *  a  storm  of  indignation 
such  as  has  been  rarely  witnessed  in  this  community." 
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The  Advertiser  said  further: 

The  plan  of  seUing  the  Barton  property  having  been  once  entertained,  despite  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way,  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  our  citizens  with  a  zest  and  held 
to  with  a  pertinacity  that,  had  it  been  wisely  directed  to  perfecting  and  putting  in 
operation  a  judicious  system  of  schools,  would,  we  must  think,  have  resulted  much 
more  beneficially  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  city  and  county. 

The  election  was  held  August  2,  1852,  and  the  ''no  sale"  tickets 
won  by  a  vote  of  2,225  to  244.  A  new  board  of  commissioners  was 
chosen  on  the  "no  sale''  ticket,  with  whom  were  joined  four  mem- 
bers of  the  old  board.  They  set  to  work  to  alter  and  repair  Barton 
Academy  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  new  system.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the  best  plan  for  organizing 
the  schools,  and  their  report  was  accepted  on  September  16,  1852. 
The  resources  of  the  board  for  the  previous  year  were  about  $6,000, 
including  rent  for  Barton  Academy.  This  sum  was  now  reduced  by 
$1,000,  and  out  of  the  remainder  some  old  appropriations  had  to  be 
met.  But  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  school  was 
opened  November  1,  1852.  On  the  opening  day  there  were  400 
pupils;  on  February  1,  1853,  the  attendance  stood:  High  school,  109; 
grammar  school,  209;  primary,  536;  total,  854.  For  a  time  tuition 
fees  were  collected  ''in  all  the  schools" — the  amount  not  specified. 
The  system  was  again  passed  on  by  the  county  electors  in  1853,  and 
approved  by  a  vote  of  1,697  to  869. 

In  the  smnmer  of  1853,  Mr.  WilUs  G.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  com- 
missioners, visited  the  schools  of  other  cities,  studied  their  systems, 
and  made  a  report,  in  1854  the  system  was  carefully  examined, 
modified,  and  improved  in  the  light  of  experience.  The  commis- 
sioners had  served  without  pay,  the  work  had  increased,  and  it  was 
now  desired  to  extend  the  system  beyond  the  city  limits.  A  city 
superintendent  was  therefore  appointed,  and  the  city  and  coimty 
-were  divided  into  school  districts.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  years  1852-63  and  1853-54  were  as  follows: 

Receipts: 

Licenses,  auction  duties,  and  taxes $17, 658. 21 

Tuition 10, 889.  81 

Donations,  Samaritan  Society 300. 00 

Total 28,848.02 

Disbursements: 

For  country  schools 2, 168. 61 

Balance  appropriation  old  board  for  parochial  schools 1, 050. 00 

City  branch  schools 642. 51 

Teachers 21,802.51 

Repairs,  painting,  salaries  of  officers,  and  incidentals 6, 775. 05 

Total 32,428.68 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  average  expenditures  per  year  wore 
S14,424.01  and  the  disbursements  $16,209.34.  The  deficit  for  the 
two  years  was  met  on  the  personal  credit  of  members  of  the  board. 

The  detailed  report  showed  that  the  income  from  tuition  was 
greater  than  that  from  taxes  and  that  the  former  was  therefore 
necessary  for  the  stability  and  development  of  the  schools.  The 
rates  charged,  moreover,  were  lower  than  those  charged  at  private 
schools  and — 

aci  pennitB  to  attend  the  schools  without  charge  were  freely  given  to  all  pupils  whoee 
parents  were  unable  to  pay  tuition  for  them,  the  means  of  acquiring  a  good  education 
was  brought,  for  the  first  time  in  Mobile,  or  Alabama,  within  reach  of  all  claasee  in 
the  community. 

It  would  appear  from  this  extract  from  the  history  of  the  Mobile 
public  schools,  written  by  a  member  of  the  original  board,  that  an 
efficient  school  system,  without  any  tuition  charges,  was  at  that  time 
an  impossibility;  that  the  schools  then  organized  were  far  superior  to 
any  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  Alabama;  that  free  tuition  was 
granted  as  a  favor  to  the  poor;  that  other  patrons  were  required  to 
pay  for  tuition,  and  that  therefore  the  schools  were  not  public  schools 
in  our  sense.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  persons  interested  in  this 
system  were  making  an  honest  and  conscientious  attempt  to  supply 
the  children  of  Mobile  County  with  a  school  system  which  had  public 
support  as  its  ultimate  goal,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  they  attained 
so  high  a  character  that  they  were  patronized  even  by  tiie  rich  in 
preference  to  the  best  private  schools  in  the  city. 

The  third  session  showed  an  enrollment  of  1,012  pupils.  Laws 
passed  in  1854  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  increased 
their  resources,  and  forbade  that  any  part  of  their  fimds  should  be 
used  for  the  support  of  sectarian  schools.  In  1855  the  enemies  of  the 
system  gathered  their  forces  for  a  final  struggle,  were  again  defeated, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  an  institute  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 
was  organized.  The  act  of  February  15,  1856,  greatly  promoted  the 
development  of  the  system,  by  providing  that  certain  licenses  should 
go  to  the  schools  and  by  granting  an  annual  tax  *'not  exceeding  one- 
twentieth  of  1  per  cent"  upon  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
county.    This  act  was  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

The  compliment  had  been  paid  the  Mobile  schools  of  exempting 
them  from  the  conditions  of  the  general  State  law  of  1854.  This  local 
autonomy  gave  them  an  independence  of  action  and  power  of  taxa- 
tion not  enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the  State,  and  so  has  opened  to  them  the 
path  of  progressive  educational  development  as  yet  denied  by  consti- 
tutional limitations  to  other  sections  of  the  State. 

The  expenses  for  the  school  year  ending  July  31,  1856,  were 
$21,899.23.  The  tuition  fees  collected  were  $14,712.80,  and  the  total 
income  was  some  $4,000  less  than  the  expenditures.    A  school  census 
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taken  in  the  fall  of  that  year  showed  3,620  school  children  within  the 
dty  Umits  and  2,300  beyond,  making  5,920  in  the  county. 

Under  the  action  of  the  law  of  February  15,  1856,  the  income  of  the 
schools  increased.  The  income  and  expenditures  for  the  next  three 
years  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Income  and  expenditures  of  the  Mobile  schools. 


Year  ending— 


July  31, 1867 
July  31, 1858 
July  31, 1869 


Income. 


337,068.25 
44,035.03 
46,681.61 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$38,185.30 
45,232.18 
46,937.86 


These  figures  indicate  a  steady,  healthy  growth,  with  an  ever- 
decreasing  margin  of  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  income. 

The  reports  on  attendance  are  not  so  favorable.  In  October,  1858, 
there  was  reported  4,314  city  and  2,195  coimtry  children.  The 
enrollment  in  the  city  schools  on  March  31,  1859,  was  1,533,  or  35.5 
per  cent;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  1,240,  or  28.8  per  cent. 

In  1859  the  school  commissioners  took  a  step  backward  by  deciding 
to  abolish  the  office  of  school  superintendent.  This  caused  the  oppo- 
sition again  to  raUy  against  the  schools,  but  they  failed,  and  the 
schools  were  strengthened  by  the  trials  through  which  they  passed. 

Until  the  war  was  in  actual  progress,  the  schools  were  very  pros- 
perous; as  income  increased,  tuition  charges  were  reduced  and  the 
free  list  extended,  so  that,  had  no  interruption  occurred  in  this  course 
of  development.  Mobile  would  have  evolved  from  schools  partly  sup- 
ported by  tuition  fees  and  partly  free  to  a  system  that  would  have 
been  supported  entirely  by  taxation  and  wholly  free,  and  thus  the 
stigma  of  pauper  schools  would  have  disappeared  automatically. 

The  schools  were  kept  in  operation  during  the  days  of  the  war, 
although  with  diminished  attendance.  They  were  closed  in  1865, 
on  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  Federal  forces  imder  Gen. 
Granger.  They  were  reorganized  and  reopened  in  the  fall  of  that 
year,  and  a  broader  field  of  usefulness  was  developing  for  them  when 
iteconstruction  came.  During  the  throes  of  reconstruction,  the 
school  commissioners  suffered  imprisonment  rather  than  obey  an 
illegal  order,  and  in  1869  had  their  special  privilege  of  a  separate 
system  abolished,  being  absorbed  into  the  State  organization.  In 
1875  the  status  of  the  earlier  period  was  restored  and  has  since  been 
maintained,  imder  the  protecting  aegis  of  the  constitution  itself. 
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THE  EXPERIMENTAL  PERIOD  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
A  STATE  SYSTEM,  1819-1854. 


Turning  from  the  city  to  the  State,  from  local  to  general  educar- 
tional  efforts,  it  is  seen  that  the  period  prior  to  1854  was  distinctly 
empirical.  There  was  in  it  little  besides  a  few  legal  provisions  that 
probably  never  lived  beyond  the  statute  books;  and  the  few  efforts 
made  for  schools  were  mainly  tentative,  for  the  people  were  learning 
school  keeping  in  the  school  of  experience. 

The  first  law  to  consider  the  actual  organization  of  schools  was 
the  act  of  December  17,  1819,  which  provided  that  the  county  agents 
be  empowered  to  contract  with  *'a  teacher  or  teachers  and  for  a 
school  house  or  houses  when  and  wheresoever  they  may  think 
proper."  The  agents  were  made  school  trustees  and  given  powers 
of  superintendence  and  ''the  proceeds  of  each  section"  were  to  be 
apphed  '*to  the  purposes  of  education  alone."  There  is  no  record 
that  this  law  produced  any  particular  effect. 

The  law  of  January  1,  1823,  was  more  detailed  and  specific.  It 
provided  that  the  people  were  to  elect  three  district  school  trustees 
who  were  to  employ  teachers  ''at  an  annual  salary  or  at  a  stated 
price  for  each  scholar,"  build  schoolhouses,  "purchase  books  and 
stationery  for  the  use  of  the  school,"  and  ^^ designate  the  pupils  who 
shdU  be  admitted  to  the  school  without  tuition  fees.^^  The  teachers 
were  to  be  "duly  examined"  by  the  school  commissioners.  The 
local  officers  were  to  report  to  the  county  clerks  and  these  to  the 
general  assembly,  and  were  to  include  in  their  report  the  niunber  of 
pupils  "educated  gratis." 

This  act  furnishes  a  key  to  the  educational  mind  of  the  day  as  it 
appeared  in  Alabama:  School  lands  were  leased  or  sold;  schools  were 
free  in  the  old  sense,  not  in  our  present  sense;  all  might  attend,  but 
all  were  not  equal;  the  poor  were  received  at  the  expense  of  the 
district;  others  paid  for  their  tuition,  and  so  the  school  was  neither 
public  nor  private,  but  a  cross  between  the  two,  and  the  State's 
bounty  went  only  to  the  poor. 

The  law  of  1837  provided  that  district  school  trustees  be  elected. 
They  were  to  manage  the  schools  and  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
county  clerk,  including  the  condition  of  the  lands  and  funds,  progress 
48 
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of  schools,  teachers,  etc.  The  county  clerks  in  their  turn  were  to 
report  to  the  governor. 

Up  to  this  time  presumably  no  money  had  been  actually  expended 
for  schools.  Certainly  there  was  no  workable  law,  and  no  statistics 
of  such  expenditures  are  to  be  had.  The  first  law  looking  to  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  the  act  of  January  31,  1839.  This  act  under- 
took to  make  tiie  public-school  system  participate  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  State  and  to  shape  the  lines  of  financial  admin- 
istration. The  law  directed  that  the  State  bank  and  its  branches 
should  provide  annually  out  of  their  "net  profits"  the  sum  of  $150,000 
"for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  aiding  in  the  establishment  of 
schools."  It  directed  further  that  on  demand  from  the  township 
trustees  the  bank  should  pay  to  the  township  as  much,  up  to  a  limit 
of  $200  and  including  whatever  sum  might  have  been  earned  by  its 
own  sixteenth-section  funds,  as  the  people  had  subscribed  in  the 
previous  year.  All  of  this  money  was  to  be  used  in  paying  for  the 
tuition  afforded  in  the  previous  year.  If  there  were  two  or  more 
schools  in  the  same  district,  the  money  was  to  be  divided  between 
them  *'in  proportion  to  the  number  of  regular  students  at  each  school," 
but  no  citizen  was  to  be  entitled  "to  an  amount  exceeding  the 
amount  by  him  actually  subscribed;"  if  there  were  indigent  per- 
sons who  wished  to  send  their  children  to  the  school,  but  were  too  poor 
to  subscribe,  they  were  reported  by  the  commissioners  and  listed  as 
subscribing  $10  each.  The  total  so  subscribed  was  not  to  exceed 
$100.  A  part  of  the  State  fund  equaling  these  poor  subscriptions 
was  to  be  used  excljisively  "for  the  education  of  the  indigent  scholars 
of  the  township." 

By  act  of  February  3,  1840,  the  amount  to  be  furnished  by  the 
State  bank  was  increased  from  $150,000  to  $200,000,  and  the  rate 
of  payment  was  fixed  at  $12  per  pupil.  The  total  contributed  to 
each  township  was  not  to  exceed  $400,  and  this  was  to  include  all 
interest  earned  by  the  sixteenth-section  lands.  An  amount  equal 
to  one-third  of  that  asked  from  the  State  bank  was  to  be  collected 
by  private  subscriptions  and  to  the  commissioners  was  given  the 
power  "to  say  what  scholars  shall  be  educated  free  from  charge." 

The  laws  of  1839  and  1840  evidently  assumed  that  the  schools  were 
to  be  organized  on  local  initiative,  that  certain  sums  were  to  be  sub- 
scribed and  collected  and  the  schools  actually  taught  in  advance  of 
any  State  aid;  that  the  upper  classes  were  to  take  the  lead  in  these 
matters  and  pay  tuition  for  their  children.  This  is  also  evident  from 
the  amount  appropriated,  for  at  $12  per  head  $200,000  could  educate 
only  about  17,000  pupils,  and  since  in  1840  there  were  335,185  white 
persons  in  the  State,  the  total  school  population  was  not  far  from 
90,000.    State  activities  looked  only  to  the  education  of  the  poor. 
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This  situation  was  greatly  modified  by  the  subsequent  fortunes  of 
the  State  bank.  As  has  been  shown  in  chapter  3,  by  1S42  the  bank 
could  no  longer  meet  its  obligations,  and  the  requirements  of  February 
3, 1840,  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  January  21,  1843. 

In  the  meantime,  what  about  the  actual  administration  of  the 
schools?  Among  other  troubles  it  was  apparently  very  difficult  at 
this  time  to  differentiate  between  public  and  private  (which  were 
generally  denominational)  schools.  The  question  was  discussed 
time  and  again  whether  parents  might  send  their  children  to  schools 
oqtside  the  district  and  still  draw  their  pro  rata  of  school  funds.  This 
was  decided  affirmatively.  The  repeal  and  subsequent  reaffirmation 
of  the  law  indicates  the  interest  felt  in  the  matter  and  would  seem  to 
show  that  private  and  denominational  schools  in  this  way  came  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  public  bounty — a  view  sustained  and  supported 
by  the  act  of  1848  which  provides  that  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
public  funds  might  be  paid  to  '^any  other  schools."  *  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  at  this  time  the  major  part  of  the  public  State  funds, 
as  in  Mobile,  probably  went  to  private  and  denominational  schools 
and  that  little  supervision  was  or  could  be  exercised. 

The  census  of  1840  reports  school  statistics  for  Alabama  as  follows: 
Two  colleges,  with  152  pupils;  114  academies,  with  5,018  pupils;  and 
639  primary  schools,  with  16,243,  making  a  total  of  21,413  pupils,  of 
whom  3,213  were  *'at  public  charge." 

Four  years  later  comes  a  statement  on  the  same  subject  from  State 
sources  which  are  perhaps  more  accurate.  The  **  Tabular  Statement 
of  Census  of  Alabama  taken  in  the  year  1844"  (Tuscaloosa,  1844), 
page  5,  reports: 

Number  of  colleges  and  high  schools 7 

Students  in  college  and  high  schools 626 

Academies 131 

Pupils  in  academies 5, 266 

Common  schools 858 

Pupils  in  common  schools 21, 982 

Total  at  all  schools 27, 874 

Source  materia  for  the  educational  status  of  this  period  is  all  too 
small.  Educational  effort  was  being  made,  but  the  leaders  were 
themselves  inexperienced.  They  were  learning  by  experience;  this 
process  was  both  costly  and  slow,  and  little  record  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  their  efforts.  Of  the  flush  times  represented  by  the 
full  years  of  1839  to  1843,  when  the  schools  were  receiving  some 
$200,000  out  of  the  income  of  the  banks,  only  the  meager  records 
already  quoted  seem  to  exist.     The  State  documents  for  the  period 

1  Bee  also  the  law  of  Feb.  3, 1846,  which  orders  the  oommissloners  of  a  certain  school  district  (Demopolis) 
«<  to  distrlbate  the  annual  interest  *  *  *  among  the  several  scholars  residing  therein,  whether  the  said 
scbolazs  attend  the  school  or  schools  established  by  the  legal  officers  of  said  township,  or  any  othtr  schooL*! 
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prior  to  1854  which  have  been  available  give  us  little  light  on  the 
subject,  and  for  definite  statistics  we  must  depend  on  the  Federal 
censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  incomplete  as  they  are.  But  it  is  evident 
that  even  then  the  spirit  of  education  was  moving  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  of  ignorance.  Public  leaders,  vaguely  conscious  of  their  needs, 
were  groping,  blindly,  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  with  hope  for  better 
things.  This  is  evident  from  the  message  of  Grov.  Reuben  Chapman 
to  the  legislature,  November  13, 1849,  in  which  he  discusses  the  com- 
mon schools  in  general,  and  agricultural  education  in  particular: 

The  agricultural  interest  in  this  State  is  believed  to  exceed  in  value,  and  in  the 
number  of  persons  connected  with  it,  all  the  other  industrial  pursuits;  and  while  the 
other  interests,  so  much  less  important,  have  been  more  or  less  fostered,  agriculture  has 
been  suffered  to  languish,  until  much  of  our  fertile  soil  has  become  impoverished  and 
unproductive,  from  an  unskillful  and  injudicious  system  of  cultivation,  and  many  of 
our  citizens  have  removed,  and  others  are  moving,  from  this  State,  in  search  of  new 
lands  to  subject  to  the  same  ruinous  system. 

That  the  lands  so  worn  out  can  be  restored  to  their  original  fertility,  and  the  system 
of  cultivation  be  so  improved  as  to  maintain  that  fertility  and  increase  their  capacity 
for  production,  the  experience  of  other  States  leaves  no  room  to  doubt.  If  agriculture 
is  the  groundwork  of  all  industrial  prosperity,  and  the  strength  of  a  State  depends 
upon  the  number,  as  well  as  the  character,  of  its  population,  we  are  all  interested  in 
adopting  such  an  improved  system  in  the  cultivation  of  our  lands  as  may  increase 
immeasurably  the  wealth  of  our  State,  and  take  away  from  the  most  useful  class  of  our 
population  all  motive  for  emigration.  Nine-tenths  of  our  young  men  are  destined  to 
become  tillers  of  the  soil,  yet  we  are  without  a  school  in  the  State  where  scientific 
agriculture  is  taught,  when  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  we  might 
raise  up  among  us  a  class  of  scientific  farmers.  Civil  engineering  and  architecture  are 
professions  by  mqans  of  which  scientific  information  is  made  practical  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  science  upon  which  either  is  based,  and  by  the 
practice  of  which  their  professors  make  a  respectable  living.  So  scientific  agriculture 
might  be  made  a  profession  with  us,  the  professors  of  which,  by  visiting  farms,  analyzing 
their  soil,  examining  their  local  position,  superficial  character,  etc.,  might  be  able  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  least  enlightened  of  our  agricultural  population  all  the 
benefits  of  experimental  science,  and,  in  so  doing,  at  the  same  time,  advance  their  own 
pecuniary  interest. 

The  best  mode  that  occiurs  to  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  highly 
important  would  be  that  the  legislature  should  request  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
univenity  to  establish  in  that  institution  a  professorship  of  agriculture,  and  that  con- 
nectqd  with  it  there  should  be  a  farm  for  experiments.  The  duty  of  such  professor 
might  be  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  with  the  view  to  determine  the 
best  mode  of  raising  the  staple  and  other  agricultiural  products  of  the  State,  of  protect- 
ing them  from  the  attacks  of  destructive  insects,  testing  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  varieties  of  seed,  and  the  various  modes  of  resuscitating  the  worn  out  lands;  to 
deliver  public  lectures  at  stated  times,  and  to  publish  an  agricultural  paper,  in  which 
mig^t  be  reported  lectures  delivered,  and  the  character  and  result  of  all  experiments 
made.  The  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  department  in 
our  university  are  such,  it  appears  to  me,  as  would  authorize  the  State  to  make  the 
appropriations  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses. 

The  subject  of  common  schools  deserves  all  the  consideration  and  encouragement  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  to  bestow.  The  whole  theory  of  our  form  of 
Government  is  based  upon  the  capacity  of  the  people.  Without  a  general  diffusion  of 
intelligence  among  them,  the  machinery  of  a  Government  thus  constituted  can  not  be 
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expected  to  move  on  succeasf ully.  The  highest  and  most  important  of  all  the  duties 
of  a  free  Government  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  and  guard  against  that 
decline  of  liberty  which  results  from  neglecting  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Unfortunately  for  our  State,  her  financial  condition  will  not  allow  her  to  do  more 
than  to  make  a  faithful  application  of  the  fxmd  granted  by  Congress  for  that  important 
object.  By  an  act  of  the  last  session,  State  stock  for  so  much  of  this  fund  as  had  been 
received  from  the  sixteenth  sections  sold  was  required  to  be  issued  to  the  townships 
respectively  entitled  to  it.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  interest  stipidated  upon  it 
has  been  paid  in  the  mode  provided. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  thb  fund,  which  consists  in  the  sixteenth  section  in  each 
township,  has  been  clogged  with  such  conditions  in  the  grant  that  the  noble  end 
designed  can  not  be  accomplished — that  is,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  that  portion 
of  our  population  who  have  not  other  means.  The  sixteenth  sections  that  are  at  all 
valuable  are  generally  in  those  townships  where  the  white  inhabitants  are  less  numer- 
ous, and  are  generally  in  circumstances  not  requiring  such  aid,  while  the  poor  sections 
are  generally  found  in  townships  where  the  limited  circumstances  of  the  citizens  deny 
their  children  the  opportunities  of  education  from  their  own  means. 

If  the  whole  sixteenth  section  fund  could,  without  a  violation  of  good  faith,  be 
brought  within  the  power  of  the  general  assembly,  I  would  recommend  its  exclusive 
application  to  the  education  of  those  who  are  without  other  means.' 

Gov.  Chapman  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Henry  W.  Collier.  In  liis 
message  to  the  legislature,  December  20,  1849,  he  discussed  the  com- 
mon-school system  somewhat  in  detail  and  outlined  a  plan  of  action: 

Our  plan  of  common-school  education,  if  indeed  we  have  one,  is  eminently  defec- 
tive, if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  wants  a  head  to  direct  its  operations,  to  prescribe 
the  course  of  instruction,  to  recaive  at  least  once  a  year  reports  of  the  condition  ol 
the  township  schools — the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female;  the  amount  paid  to 
teachers  from  the  income  of  the  sixteenth-section  fund ;  the  contribution  of  patrons,  etc. 
Such  a  modification  of  our  system  with  other  corresponding  changes,  would  infuse 
into  the  cause  of  education  generally  new  life,  and  in  particular  elevate  primaiy 
schools.  The  standard  of  education  in  these  is  generally  far  below  the  wants  of  the 
pupils,  and  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  resting  upon  us  with  great  force  to  endeavor  to  raise 
it  higher.    *    *    * 

No  one  should  be  employed  as  a  teacher  whose  moral  character  is  not  unexception- 
able, who  does  not  combine  amiability  with  a  due  degree  of  sternness,  and  shall  not  be 
found  competent  upon  a  satisfactory  examination  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modem  geography,  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  his  knowledge  extended  further,  so  as  to 
give  some  general  Instruction  to  the  male  scholars  upon  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the  practical  duties  of  life.    *    *    ♦ 

There  should  also  be  a  director  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  and  three  trustees 
for  each  township.  The  latter  should  provide  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school- 
houses  when  necessary;  should  endeavor  to  collect  a  township  library  by  voluntary 
contributions,  until  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  appropriate  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books;  should  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined,  applicants  to  teach,  stipu- 
late their  compensation,  make  settlements  with  them,  etc. 

It  IB  not  desirable  to  multiply  offices  too  much,  and  I  therefore  suggest  that  the 
judges  of  the  county  courts  in  their  respective  counties  should  be  county  directors; 
they  should  receive  reports  from  the  trustees  of  the  townships.    *    *    ♦ 

A  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  energy,  benevolence,  education,  amiable  dis- 
position, and  strong  common  sense,  wholly  untrammeled  by  other  duties.    His  powers 

I  HesaagB  of  Qov.  Chapman,  Montgomery,  1849,  pp.  29-25. 
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ahould  all  be  enlisted  in  the  biuLnesB;  lie  should  be  required  to  devote  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  tune  in  endeavoring  to  awaken  an  interest  in  popular  education. 

That  the  fund  may  be  productive  of  the  most  good  to  those  who  really  need  it,  I 
recommend  that  it  be  explicitly  provided  that  only  those  who  are  pupils  of  the  teachers 
employed  by  the  township  trastees  should  receive  any  portion  of  it.  In  some  of  the 
towDshipe  the  income  of  the  fund  has  been  distributed  among  all  the  schools  within 
them  according  to  the  niunber  of  the  scholars,  often  making  the  benefit  too  inconsider- 
able to  aid  the  dependent.' 

But  Gov.  Collier  was  ahead  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  committee  of  the  legislature  to  whom  this  message  was  referred 
answered  in  glowing  platitudes  and  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of 
common  schools  and  then  regretted  that  the  "heavy  public  expendi- 
ture" could  not  permit  any  State  contribution  "to  the  enterprise." 

As  a  substitute  for  a  general  StAte  system,  the  committee  thought 
that  "a  few  splendid  educational  piizes"  in  the  shape  of  free  courses 
at  the  university  would  be  quite  adequate  "to  educate  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  young  men  for  the  useful  and  honorable  profession  of 
teachers  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  State."  There  was  the  same 
situation  in  the  assembly  of  1851-52.  A  committee  of  the  house  on 
education,  Charles  P.  Robinson,  chairman,  n:iade  a  report  in  which 
the  whole  educational  situation  was  reviewed.  The  burden  of  this 
report  was  the  sixteenth-section  funds.  This  is  what  was  understood 
by  public  education,  and  for  that  reason  the  State  had  failed  to 
respond — 

to  the  demands  of  the  people.  Instead  of  encouraging  education  by  the  application  of 
the  means  which  the  people  have  ever  been  ready  to  yield  [i.  e.,  taxation],  legislatures 
have  83emed  to  consider  all  education  as  connected  in  some  way  with  the  sixteenth- 
BecUon  fund. 

The  committee  then  presented  a  tabular  statement  in  which  they 
show  that  89  townships  received  $32,736.21  from  thoLr  sixteenth- 
section  funds;  629  others  received  $31,912.25,  and  the  remaining  794 
townships  seem  to  have  received  nothing.  This  unequal  state  of 
affairs  led  the  committee  to  say: 

A  grant  founded  in  the  noble  policy  of  providing  a  secure  and  permanent  source  of 
education  to  all  who  would  avaU  themselves  of  it  has  issued  in  the  raising  by  general 
taxation,  annuaUy,  the  sum  of  $64,548.46  [sic].  This  sum  is  applied,  in  great  part,  to 
those  counties  least  in  need  of  this  assistance,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  in  the 
wealthier  portions  of  such  counties.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
bom  this  inefficient  system  of  the  present  school  laws,  that  the  money  is  not  always 
.  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  in  the  townships,  open  and  accessible  to  all  the 
children  thereof.  "^ 

The  committee  thought  that  out  of  the  "  130,000  children"  in  the 
State  between  5  and  15  ''only  between  35,000  and  40,000"  were  at 
school  during  the  year.  They  did  not  oflfer  a  bill  for  a  system  of 
public  schools,  but  brought  in  one  to  authorize  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  State  superintendent  at  $3,000  per  year.    It  was  to  be 

of  Gov.  Contor,  Deo.  20«  1849«  Montgomory,  1849,  pp.  88, 84, 86. 
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his  duty  to  visit  the  counties,  make  public  addresses,  and  arouse 
interest  in  education.  He  was  to  make  a  census  of  school  children 
between  5  and  16  and  ascertain  the  number  of  schools  and  academies. 
He  was  to  be  a  missionary,  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  a  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,  and  prior  to  October  1,  1853,  was  to  report 
to  the  governor  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  a  pubhc  school  system. 

The  logic  of  the  committee  was  irrefutable;  the  superintendent 
was  badly  needed,  but  the  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  for  the  time 
had  not  come  when  the  citizens  of  Alabama  could  look  squarely  in 
the  face  the  problem  of  taxation  for  public  schools. 

It  win  be  noted  that  through  all  the  discussion  there  was  the 
idea  that  the  pubhc  funds  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.  The  dominant  note  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of 
contemptuous  concession  to  those  who  could  not  help  themselves — 
the  pauper  school  idea — nor  yet  the  modern  idea  that  the  State  edu- 
cates for  its  own  protection  and  in  order  to  give  to  each  the  oppor- 
tunity for  fullest  development,  but  a  position  between  the  two. 
There  was  a  certain  consciousness  present  with  the  slaveholding 
element  that  for  the  laboring  classes  the  education  received  in  the 
pubhc  schools  was  the  best,  and  should  for  that  reason  be  devoted  to 
them  in  its  entirety,  not  as  a  dole,  nor  yet  as  a  right,  but  as  a  charity 
from  the  more  fortunate  to  those  who  were  less  so. 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of  income  available  from  these 
funds;  when  we  remember  the  deep-rooted  hostihty  to  taxation  that 
characterized  these  people,  and  their  extreme  jealousy  of  anything 
that  looked  hke  centralization  of  power;  when  we  recall  that  practi- 
cally all  men  in  Alabama  who  thought  were  able  to  educate  their 
own  children  out  of  their  private  means,  we  can  better  understand 
the  feeling  which  would  devote  the  pubUc  funds  to  "the  education 
of  those  who  are  without  other  means."  The  slaveholder  was  will- 
ing to  surrender  his  proportion  of  these  pubhc  funds,  not  in  the 
sense  that  he  patronized  and  looked  down  with  contempt  on  his 
poorer  neighbor,  but  because,  by  refusing  to  share  in  this  fund, 
by  bearing  his  own  educational  burdens,  he  could  help  the  general 
cause,  help  the  State  bear  this  burden,  which  the  individual  most 
benefited  by  it  was  unable  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  limit  the 
activity  of  the  State. 

AJl  parties  were  now  beginning  to  look  toward  the  same  goal. 
In  his  message  to  the  assembly  in  November,  1851,  Gov.  CoUier  had 
again  emphasized  his  position  on  education: 

Primary  school  instruction  can  not  be  dignified  as  a  system  until  it  has  a  head  to 
direct  and  supervise  its  operations.  A  superintendent  *  *  *  should  be  appointed 
by  legislative  authority.  He  should  traverse  the  State,  address  the  people,  visit  and 
examine  schools,  and  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  as  often  as  a  proper 
attention  to  his  other  duties  -would  pennit. 
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Got.  Collier  again  failed  to  get  what  he  had  recommended,  but 
with  1851-62  the  period  of  legislative  empiricism  ends.  With 
1853-54  came  new  leaders,  a  new  law,  and  a  new  awakem'ng.  Hith- 
erto the  first  had  been  absent,  the  laws  had  been  ineffectiye,  and  the 
time  for  the  awakening  had  not  yet  arrived. 

In  the  meantime  what  was  the  actual  status  of  pubhc  education 
in  the  State  and  what  were  the  legal  requirements  in  the  case  ? 

Under  the  code  of  1852  the  duties  of  the  school  trustees  required 
them  to  take  the  census  of  children  8  to  21  years  of  age;  to  divide 
the  townships  into  school  districts; 

to  efitabliah  in  each  school  district,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  a  school 
for  instnictiQn  in  the  common  English  branches— reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  speU- 
ing,  grammar,  and  geography;  and  to  locate  schools,  provide  schoolhouses,  employ 
teachers,  etc. 

The  total  white  population  of  the  State  in  1850  was  426,514,  and 
we  may  assume  that  this  represented  a  school  population  of  over 
100,000.     The  census  of  1850  shows: 

(1)  Five  colleges,  with  55  teachers  and  567  students.  These  insti- 
tutions report  $5,900  income  from  endowment,  $395  from  public 
funds,  and  $35,050  from  other  sources,  making  $41,255  in  all. 

(2)  The  acaden\ies  and  other  schools  were  166  in  number,  with 
380  teachers  and  8,290  pupils.  They  reported  an  income  of  $164,165, 
of  which  $4,949  came  from  pubhc  funds. 

(3)  There  were  reported  1,152  pubhc  schools,  with  1,195  teachers, 
showing  that  they  were  nearly  all  one-teacher  schools,  with  28,380 
pupils.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $315,602,  of  which  $800  came 
from  taxation,  $56,367  from  public  funds,  and  $2,916  from  endow- 
ment. 

From  these  figures,  apparently  compiled  from  the  reports  made 
by  the  schools  themselves,  it  is  seen  that  there  were  then  37,237 
pupils  of  all  grades  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  but  when  the  statistics 
were  gathered  by  famiHes,  it  was  found  that  62,778  pupils  had  been 
''attending  school  during  the  year."  It  will  probably  be  safe  to 
assume  that  the  census  by  schools  represented  a  daily  average  attend- 
ance and  the  one  by  f  amiUes  the  total  enrollment.  It  will  be  noted 
also  that  the  census  does  not  report  the  length  of  school  term,  nor 
consider  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  It  is  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  assume  that  while  the  census  figures  may  be  essentially 
correct  there  were  no  real  public  schools;  that  the  schoob  which 
passed  under  that  name  were  private  institutions  supplemented  by 
public  funds,  and  that  their  work  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
specific  accomplishment,  was  not  of  great  importance. 

This  judgment  is  based  on  testimony  no  less  authoritative  than  that 
of  the  State  superintendent  himself. 
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Gen.  William  F.  Perry  became  the  first  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  in  1854.  In  1897-98  he  published  his  reminiscences  of 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  at  the  time  he  took  charge.^ 

He  says,  in  part: 

Nothing  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  eystem  of  education  had  ever  existed.  There  was 
a  fund  amounting  at  that  time  to  about  $1,000,000,  belonging  «  *  *  not  to  the 
State,  but  to  the  individual  townships.  This  fund,  so  fsa  from  being  an  aid,  was  really 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  schools.  Its  use- 
lessness  for  such  a  purpose  was  due  to  the  great  inequality  of  its  distribution.  There 
were  many  htmdreds  of  townships  whose  school  lands  were  totally  valueless;  and 
probably  more  than  half  the  remainder  possessed  funds  so  small  as  to  be  practically 
valueless.  There  were  whole  counties  whose  township  fimds  consolidated  would 
hardly  have  supported  a  single  decent  school.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
these  sections  of  the  State  contained  a  white  population  at  once  the  densest  and  the 
most  needy. 

The  townships  having  the  largest  school  endowment  were  found  chiefly  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Black  Belt. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  fimds  of  most  of  them  were  Intimately  and  wisely  used,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  belonged  to  those  who  were  in  least  need  of  aid,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  many  of  the  most  richly  endowed  townships  were  covered  with  cotton  planta- 
tions and  negro  quarters  and  had  no  schools  at  all. 

But  what  had  the  great  mass  of  the  people  done  for  themselves?  Left  without 
guidance,  encouragement,  or  any  material  help  from  without,  what  means  had  they 
employed,  and  what  facilities  had  they  created  for  the  education  of  their  children? 
*    *    « 

The  answers  *  *  *  are  as  various  as  are  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
different  localities.  In  the  towns  and  villages  were  generally  found  school  buildings 
more  or  less  commodious,  but  rudely  and  uncomfortably  furnished,  and  defaced  by 
abuse  and  neglect.    The  teachers  looked  to  the  patronage  alone  for  support    »    ♦    » 

It  is  painful  to  recall  *  *  *  the  wretched  provision  made  for  the  education 
of  the  young  in  those  large  areas  of  the  State  where  the  land  is  unproductive  and  the 
people  were  poor.  Hundreds  of  townships  were  entirely  without  a  school;  and  there 
were  whole  blocks  of  counties  that  could  boast  of  scarcely  a  single  pleasantly  located, 
comfortable  schoolhouse.  Many  that  I  saw  in  my  travels  through  the  State  b^gared 
description.  But  for  the  rude  benches  visible  through  the  cracks,  and  the  broken 
slates  and  tattered  spelling  books  scattered  around  them,  any  one  would  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  determine  for  what  purpose  connected  with  civilized  life  they  were 
designed. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  received  by  the 
children  in  such  places  was  on  a  par  with  their  material  surroundings.  Where  there 
were  no  township  funds,  there  were  no  trustees.  Any  one  could  get  the  use  of  the 
wretched,  makeshift  of  a  house  who  could  secure  from  parents  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils,  pledged  under  written  articles  of  agreement  *  ♦  *  It  goes  without  saying 
that  only  teachers  of  a  very  low  grade  of  qualifications  could  be  obtained.  A  majority 
of  them,  at  that  time,  were  men,  and  in  most  cases,  men  who  had  resorted  to  teaching 
because  they  had  proved  unfit  for  anything  else. 

But  Gen.  Perry  was  able  to  mention  at  least  one  pleasing  exception 
to  the  above  picture  of  general  gloom.  It  is  that  of  a  Lancastrian 
school  in  perfect  working  order. 

1  TransactioDS  Alabama  Historical  Society,  vol.  2. 
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He  says : 

In  rare  cases  enterprising  teachers  succeeded  in  arousing  a  strong  local  interest  and 
in  building  up  what  might  be  termed  country  academies,  in  which  the  classics  and 
sciences  were  taught,  and  aspiring  young  men  received  their  preparation  for  coll^;e. 

To  illustrate  the  power  of  personal  magnetism  and  the  extent  to  which  evcD  the 
humblest  people  can  be  stirred  by  the  desire  for  improvement,  I  can  not  forbear 
mentioning  a  schopl  that  I  visited,  when  a  youth,  among  the  hills  of  DeKalb  County. 
A  stranger  came  to  the  neighborhood  and  began  teaching  in  a  rude  schoolhouse. 
Interest  was  awakened,  and  the  house  was  soon  filled.  Interest  grew  into  enthusiasm, 
and  to  accommodate  the  increasing  members,  rough  sheds,  covered  with  boards,  were 
constructed  aioimd  the  house,  and  to  them  were  added  bush  arbors,  until  the  place 
resembled  an  old-fashioned  religious  camp-ground.  There  were  in  attendance,  I 
suppose,  not  less  than  150  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  6  to  30.  The  principal  occupied  the 
house;  each  shed  was  presided  over  by  an  assistant;  while  the  arbors  were  filled  with 
classes  in  spelling,  reading,  geography,  and  simple  nimibers,  which  were  presided 
over  by  their  own  members,  each  in  his  turn  assuming  the  duty  of  leadership,  and 
going  over  the  entire  lesson  before  surrendering  the  place  to  a  successor.  The  utmost 
ceremony  was  observed  in  every  change,  and  each  leader,  on  taking  his  place,  was 
saluted  with  profound  obeisance  by  the  class.  The  whole  machinery  seemed  to  move 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  no  evidence  was  anywhere  visible  of  idleness,  mis- 
behavior, or  disorder. 
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THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    STATE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL 
SYSTEM,  1854-1856. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  decade  of  the  century  the  pubKc 
conscience  of  Alabama — and  by  this  is  meant  the  conscience  of  a  few 
high-minded  leaders  among  the  slave-holding  class — ^was  being  quick- 
ened into  a  broader  conception  of  duty  to  the  humbler  citizenship  in 
a  common  democracy.  These  leaders  could  well  afford  to  educate 
their  own  children  at  private  institutions;  the  poorer  citizens  could 
not,  and  all  help  for  them  must  come  through  the  State.  Therefore, 
with  an  unselfishness  for  which  these  aristocratic  slaveholders  have 
received  scant  credit,  they  set  to  work  to  organize  a  system  which 
would  educate  the  children  of  all  freemen.  Their  misfortune  was 
that,  having  no  experience  to  guide,  they  sought  information  only 
through  empiricism,  and  they  made  mistakes  which  dearly  cost  them 
and  the  people  whom  they  sought  to  serve.  They  were  hampered  by 
lack  of  means  and  scarcity  of  population,  and  it  is  not  just  to  hold 
up  these  men,  or  their  system  of  slavery,  as  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  schools.  In  North  Carolina  the  common-school  idea  had  been 
worked  out  with  a  high  degree  of  success  before  the  Civil  War.  Other 
States  were  facing  the  same  problem,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  had 
not  the  war  intervened  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  they  would 
have  attained,  before  many  years  more,  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  1853  the  State  had  a  public  school  fund  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars;  it  had  reoi^anized  its  sixteenth  section  fund,  had  gotten  it 
free  from  its  entangling  aUiance  with  the  old  State  bank,  and  had 
tried  out  various  plans  of  its  own  and  found  them  failures.  The 
groimd  was  fallow,  and  there  was  the  contagious  example  of  success- 
ful schools  in  Mobile.  To  the  State  senate  of  1853-54  there  came 
from  Lauderdale  Eobert  M.  Patton,  later  governor;  and  to  the  house 
Alexander  Beaufort  Meek,  from  Mobile,  and  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe 
Curry,  from  Talladega.  These  were  the  men  who  made  possible  the 
school  law  of  1853-54.  The  drafting  of  the  school  bill  was  referred 
to  Judge  Meek,  chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  education. 
With  his  draft  went  a  report  in  which  is  reviewed  the  general  educa- 
tional situation  in  Alabama. 

After  discussing  the  value  of  education  in  the  abstract  and  paying 
the  usual  meed  of  praise  to  progressive  New  England,  Judge  Meek 
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boldly  puts  forward  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools 
in  Alabama  not  on  the  ground  of  favor  or  charity,  but  because  it 
represented  "not  only  the  highest  interest,  but  the  clear  right  and 
imperative  duty"  of  the  State;  there  was  even  in  his  mind  a  glimmer 
of  the  modem  doctrine  of  self  protection:  "The  property  of  a  State 
is  dependent  for  protection  and  safety  upon  such  a  system,  and  should 
therefore  pay  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance."  The  doctrine 
of  "protection  and  safety"  is  certainly  nearer  to  modem  ideas  than 
it  is  to  the  older  doctrine  of  charity  and  paupers. 

The  difficulty  before  the  committee  was  how  to  equalize  the  very 
unequal  distribution  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund.  Says  Judge  Meek 
for  the  committee: 

The  inequalities  in  tlie  distribution  of  the  sixteenth  section  bounty  may  be  forcibly 
illustrated  by  a  few  ^ts.  The  total  number  of  townships  in  this  State  is  1,572.  Of 
these,  873  have  sold  their  sixteenth  sections,  leaving  699  which  have  not  made  a  sale, 
from  their  sections  being  below  the  minimiun  value.  Those  that  were  sold  embraced 
558,720  acres,  and  brought  11,575,598.  The  residue  of  the  sections,  if  sold,  it  is  esti- 
mated, would  swell  this  amount  to  about  |2,000,000 — ^the  munificent  donation  of  the 
Cieneral  Government  for  schools  in  this  State. 

From  reports  heretofore  made  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  sixteenth  sections 
in  the  13  counties  of  Autauga,  Chambers,  Dallas,  Greene,  Limestone,  Lowndes,  Madi- 
eon,  Montgomery,  Perry,  Pickens,  Sumter,  and  Tuscaloosa  is  at  least  one-third  more 
than  half  the  value  of  all  the  other  sixteenth  sections  in  the  State,  while  the  white 
population  of  those  counties  is  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  whole 
State.  Dallas  (bounty,  with  a  white  population  of  about  7,000,  has  an  annual  fund 
of  near  $5,000,  while  Mobile,  with  near  18,000  white  inhabitants,  has  no  fund.  Coosa, 
with  a  white  population  of  near  11,000,  does  not  get  annually  |600,  and  Pike,  with 
near  13,000,  gets  less  than  $450.  The  whole  county  of  Covington  receives  but  $6.90, 
while  one  township  in  Perry  gets  $1,200  annually,  and  another  but  67  cents. 

These  funds,  which  Judge  Meek  happily  characterized  as  "mis- 
applied bounties,"  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  individual  town- 
ships and  could  not,  under  the  law,  be  pooled  in  a  common  State 
fund. 

He  says. 

The  limitations  of  this  beneficent  grant  have  defeated  the  very  object  for  which  it 
was  intended — the  advancement  of  education — ^and  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
obstacles  which  have  existed  to  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  system  in  this 
State,  for  there  have  been  sufficient  indications  in  the  past  that  the  people  would  not 
favor  any  system  of  public  schools  which  did  not  embrace  the  sixteenth  section  fimd 
within  purview  of  its  anangements,  and  give  to  the  munificent  appropriations  some 
equitable  and  efficient  application. 

Your  committee  *  *  *  have  accordingly  prepared,  with  great  care  and  labor, 
a  system  of  free  public  schools,  in  which  this  is  made  the  fundamental  and  pervading 
provision.  They  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  every  child  in  our  State,  of 
Biiitable  age,  is  entitled  to  a  sufficient  sum  to  give  him  the  elementary  branches  of 
knowledge,  free  of  cost,  and  that  when  any  child  does  not  receive  such  siun  from  the 
sixteenth  section  fund,  it  should  be  afforded  to  him  by  the  State,  *  *  *  the  ob- 
ject being  to  establish  in  every  township,  where  the  number  of  children  demands  it, 
at  least  one  free  public  school,  for  primary  instruction.    *    *    *    To  meet  this  want 
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will  require  reaaonably  liberal  ftppiopriAtlons.  *  •  *  Surely  $2  a  scholar  iB  the 
lowest  miniinum  which  could  be  regarded  as  adequate  for  that  purpose.  *  *  * 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  this  State  would  more  gladly  accede  to  such 
a  dlBposition  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  than  to  any  other.  They  exhibit  in  the 
clamorous  demands  which  have  been  sent  up  every  year  for  the  establishment  of 
common  schools  and  in  the  utterance  of  all  the  organs  of  thougjit  and  sentiment  in 
our  State.  It  is  not  from  any  one  class  that  this  appeal  comes— from  no  favored  few — 
but  from  the  great  body  of  the  people  ♦  ♦  ♦  whose  voice  should  be  heard  and 
obeyed.  *  *  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  unquestionable  right,  the 
highest  interest,  and  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  her  children. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Judge  Meek,  which  became  a  law  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1864,  created  in  the  first  place  an  "Educational  fund," 
consisting  of — 

(1)  The  annual  interest  at  8  per  cent  of  that  part  of  the  siu-plus 
revenue  deposited  by  the  United  States  with  Alabama  under  the 
congressional  act  of  June  23,  1836. 

(2)  The  annual  interest  at  8  per  cent  on  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
certain  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  schools  in 
the  valueless  sixteenth  sections,  under  act  of  August  11,  1848.* 

(3)  The  annual  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  funds  which  have  or 
may  accrue  from  sales  of  sixteenth  section  lands. 

(4)  $100,000  from  the  State  treasiuy. 

(5)  All  money  arising  from  escheats. 

(6)  An  annual  tax  of  $100  for  each  $100,000  of  capital  stock  of 
every  bank,  insurance  or  exchange  company,  or  in  that  proportion. 

(7)  An  annual  tax  of  $100  levied  on  every  railroad  after  it  had 
declared  dividends. 

(8)  An  annual  tax  of  $100  on  every  agency  of  any  foreign  bank, 
insurance  or  exchange  company. 

In  his  first  report  the  State  superintendent  wrote  of  these  various 
soiux5es  of  revenue  as  follows  (pp.  3-4)  : 

The  two  funds  placed  under  his  control,  under  the  general  title  of  "Educational 
Fund,  "were  created  at  different  times,  were  subject  to  different  laws,  and  sustained 
different  relations.  One  was  the  property  of  the  State,  consolidated  and  iiTirhnnging 
in  amount; '  the  other  belonged  to  the  townships  in  their  individual  capacity,  dis- 
tributed among  them  in  all  possible  amounts,  ranging  from  a  few  cents  per  annum 
to  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  was  constantly  accumulating.  A  small  portion  of 
the  latter  was  still  under  the  maDgement  of  the  banks,  another  and  much  the  larger 
was  in  the  treasury;  a  third,  in  the  form  of  sixteenth-section  notes,  was  found  in  the 
office  of  the  comptroller  of  public  accounts,  and  scattered  over  the  State  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  withheld  under  special  laws,  or  in  defiance  of  law. 

To  unite  these  funds  thus  situated,  and  bring  them  under  one  general  system  of 
accounts  which  would  do  full  justice  to  all,  and  more  than  justice  to  none,  cost  an 
amount  of  thought  and  labor  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  to  expect,  and  which 
few,  perhaps,  now  can  realize. 

1  This  referred  to  the  traxisfer  of  certain  lands  granted  for  internal  ImproTements  by  act  of  Sept.  4, 1841, 
to  "the  use  of  schools  in  such  townships  of  said  States  as  in  which  the  sixteenth  or  school  secttons  am 
oomparatlvely  valueless/'— 8.  at  L.,  ix,  281. 

s  The  Surplus  Revenue  Fund  of  1838. 
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The  administratiye  officers  provided  were: 

(1)  A  State  superintendent  of  education. 

(2)  Three  commissioners  of  free  public  schools  in  each  county. 

(3)  Three  trustees  in  each  township. 

The  superintendent  was  to  be  elected  by  the  assembly  for  two 
years  and  was  paid  $2,000  per  annum,  and  his  duties — those  usually 
pertaining  to  this  position — ^were  defined.  The  commissioners  in- 
cluded the  county  judge  of  probate  and  were  elected  by  the  people. 
They  had  a  general  supervision  of  schools  in  the  coimty  and  were  to 
control  all  school  moneys.  They  might  provide  houses,  apparatus, 
books,  libraries,  or  other  conveniences,  and  served  without  pay. 
The  trustees  were  elected  by  the  people,  could  establish  schools, 
and  employ  teachers  who  were  in  every  case  to  be  first  **  examined 
and  licensed." 

The  State  superintendent  was  made  the  authority  in  control  and 
management  of  Federal  fimds,  and  all  funds  were  to  pass  through 
the  State  treasury.  School  age  was  fixed  at  5  to  18,  and  the  super- 
intendent was  instructed  to  seek  to  equalize,  by  means  of  the  Educa- 
tional Fund,  ''the  irregularities  of  distribution  produced  by  the 
sixteenth-section  fund,"  which  was  also  made  a  part  of  the  Educa- 
tional Fund. 

The  commissioners  had  authority  to  consolidate  weak  townships 
and  the  trustees  were  required  to  have  the  pupils  divided — graded 
as  we  say — 

into  at  least  four  claflses,  the  first  of  which  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  pri- 
mary class.  This  class  shall  embrace  instructions  in  reading,  writing,  and  simple 
arithmetic,  and  such  instruction  shaU  always  be  given  to  all  pupils  requiring  it,  free 
of  any  cost  or  charge  »  »  *  .  The  other  classes  »  *  *  shall  be  made  succes- 
rively  free  of  any  cost  for  instruction,  according  to  such  gradations,  whenever  the  fxmd 
coming  to  the  township  or  united  townships  for  school  purposes,  from  any  source, 
will  justify  it. 

In  cases  where  public  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  make  all  classes 
free,  "moderate  tuition  fees''  were  to  be  charged  in  order  to  give 
the  teacher  '*a  fair  compensation  for  his  services." 

Each  county  was  ''authorized'^'  to  raise  annually  by  special  tax 
upon  real  and  personal  property  an  amount  not  exceeding  10  cents 
on  the  $100  valuation,  **for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein 
and  for  providing  suitable  houses  and  purchasing  libraries  and 
apparatus  for  such  schools/'  These  moneys  were  to  be  paid  into 
the  coimty  treasury,  were  apportioned  therefrom,  and  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  this  local  fund  had  to  go  for  the  payment  of  teachers. 
All  money  from  "the  State  school  fund"  had  to  be  used  for  teachers 
only  and  all  teachers  were  to  be  "duly  examined,  approved,  and 
employed  by  competent  and  lawful  authority." 
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This  school  act — a  remarkable  one,  when  we  consider  the  time 
and  the  State  in  which  it  was  enacted — ^provided  as  follows: 

(1)  An  educational  fund  was  established  by  recognizing  existing 
sources  of  income  and  creating  new  ones.  It  authorized,  but  did 
not  command,  a  local  tax  and  the  public  schools  thus  established 
were  to  be  supported  from  the  income  of  the  State  school  funds  and 
from  local  taxation.  There  was  no  direct  State  taxation  for  schools, 
although  the  State  contribution  of  $100,000  of  necessity  came  from 
taxes.  In  this  way,  local  self  help  was  encouraged  by  the  recognition 
and  financial  aid  of  the  State,  which  also  soxight  to  equalize  from  its 
own  funds  the  inequalities  between  rich  and  poor  conmiunities. 

(2)  The  primary  work  was  made  absolutely  free  from  tuition 
chaises. 

(3)  The  grading  of  classes  and  the  examination  and  certification 
of  teachers  were  provided  for. 

The  weakness  of  the  law  was  the  lack  of  efficient  supervision.  The 
superintendent  did  not  have  sufficient  power  to  compel  reports.  The 
county  commissioners  were  in  part  public  officials  already,  and 
neither  they  nor  the  township  trustees  were  required  to  show  any 
particular  fitness  for  their  work,  nor  were  they  paid  for  their  services. 
It  was  a  public  school  system  without  proper  local  supervision,  and 
without  the  necessary  centralization.  Yet  it  did  not  escape  criti- 
cism, protests  against  it  being  recorded  in  both  houses.  That  of  the 
senate,  signed  by  six  members,  was  long  and  bitter.  It  characterizes 
the  law  as  "unjust  and  totally  inadequate."  The  objectors  charged 
that  the  law  set  aside  $83,333  "to  be  applied  beyond  tiie  limits  of  the 
townships  to  which  it  belongs."  This  fund  was  characterized  as  a 
"sacred  trust"  while  the  house  objectors  styled  it  a  "vested  right." 
The  "extraordinary  power"  given  to  the  superintendent  was  assailed, 
the  "generous  confidence"  granted  was  "liable  to  abuse"  and  gave 
"too  large  a  range  of  discretion."    The  entire  sum — 

is  left  in  the  discretion  of  one  man,  with  the  only  qualification  that  his  rule  of  distri- 
bution shall  equalize  sixteenth  sections,  of  which  it  leaves  him  the  sole  and  exclusive 
judge  *  *  *  The  bill,  repudiating  as  it  partially  does,  the  sixteenth  section 
funds  as  due  and  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships,  does  not  give  these 
townships  the  poor  privilege  of  having  the  law  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  decision,  but 
by  the  will  of  one  man  and  in  the  way  the  temptations  of  self  interest  and  the  allure- 
ments of  ambition  may  prompt  him. 

Both  protests  were  probably  justified  in  objecting  to  appropria- 
tions on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  actual  attendance.  The 
senate  protestants  also  objected — 

because  $2,000  are  appropriated  to  pay  the  superintendent  and  $3,000  more  to  the 
circulation  of  essays,  periodicals,  and  to  enlighten  the  people  and  not  to  educate  the 
chUdren  as  the  bill  proposes — thereby  wasting  ^Tio^^gh  money  to  educate  annually 
1,000  of  the  indigent  children  of  the  State. 
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Of  the  unheaxd-of  and  radical  proposals  of  the  bill  the  house 
objectors  said:  "Such  provisions  are  not  adapted  to  our  latitude, 
and  need  only  to  be  named  to  be  seen  to  be  objectionable/'  Nor 
did  the  senate  objectors  fail  to  make  their  appeal  to  religious  bigotry. 

The  powers  conferred  on  the  superintendent  are  extraordinary.  He  can  govern 
every  free  school  in  the  State  absolutely,  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  the  books, 
say  which  are  sectarian  or  what  not,  and  exclude  or  admit  them  at  will.  The  cunning 
freethinker  or  sectarian  would  want  no  better  opportunity  than  this  to  impress  his 
own  opinions  upon  the  entire  State  through  the  rising  generation. 

This  Alabama  State  law  of  1854,  product  of  the  brain  of  Alexander 
Beaufort  Meek,  lawyer  and  judge,  editor  and  legislator,  poet  and 
soldier,  shows  a  grasp  of  educational  problems,  a  comprehension  of 
school  difficulties  and  school  needs  and  a  modernity  of  methods  and 
aims  that  are  truly  astonishing. 

The  assembly  chose  as  its  first  State  superintendent,  William  F. 
Perry,  an  experienced  and  enlightened  teacher  who  had  long  been 
connected  with  private  schools  in  the  State  and  who  later  became  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  urged  for  this 
place  by  Gen.  J.  Tipton  Bradford,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and  Chief 
Justice  W.  P.  Chilton,  the  opposing  candidate  being  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
A.  Lipscomb,  a  teacher  and  scholar  then- living  in  Montgomery  and 
later  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

General  Perry  has  told  his  experiences  in  organizing  the  schools  in 
his  Reminiscences,  already  quoted.    He  says: 

After  setting  my  office  in  order,  I  opened  correspondence  with  the  judges  of  probate, 
asking  them  to  order  elections  of  trustees  in  the  townships  and  to  instruct  them,  when 
elected,  to  ascertain  and  report  the  number  of  youths  of  school  age  in  their  respective 
townships.  *  *  »  I  was  ignorant  enough  to  expect  that  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months  at  furthest. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  judges  of  probate  paid  no  attention  to  my  requests.  Many 
iound  it  difficult  to  reach  the  townships.  Circulars  could  not  be  addressed  to  town- 
ships which  had  no  oiganization  and  no  legal  representatives.  Notices  in  the  county 
papers  often  feiiled,  while  in  many  counties  no  paper  was  published.  And  then, 
tiiere  was  the  inertia  of  ignorance,  the  difficulty  of  getting  masses  of  uninformed  people 
out  of  the  ruts  in  which  they  had  been  moving  for  generations. 

To  the  people  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  State,  the  township  as  a  corporation,  or 
as  a  body  politic  of  any  kind,  was  unknown.  The  very  boundaries  had  faded  from 
their  minds  and  memories  with  the  disappearance  of  the  marks  made  on  the  forest 
trees  by  the  surveyors  who  had  located  them.  To  reach  these  large  masses  of  people, 
induce  concerted  action,  was  a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  no  one  had  anticipated 
and  which  was  accomplished  at  last  by  dint  of  hammering.  *  *  *  No  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  counties  whose  townships  had  maintained  their  school  organization. 

It  was  htte  in  the  faU  before  the  complete  returns  were  received  and  the  apportion- 
ment was  b^gun.  In  the  absence  of  any  specific  direction  of  law,  the  distribution  was 
made  by  giving  to  the  townships  that  had  nothing  and  adding  to  those  that  had  little 
until  the  appropriation  was  exhausted,  leaving  those  whose  school  revenue  exceeded 
the  avenge  thus  produced  simply  to  retain  what  they  had. 

I  felt  that  it  would  have  a  dwarfing  effect  upon  the  system  and  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  faU  into  the  habit  of  employing  teachers  for  only  such  time  as  the  public 
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money  would  last,  and  was  anxious  at  the  beginning  to  give  soch  direction  to  the 
State  appropriation  that  it  would  stimulate  rather  than  suppress  the  spirit  of  self 
help  in  the  people.  The  trustees  were  therefore  advised  to  authorize  teachers  whom 
they  approved  to  raise  their  own  schools  by  subscription,  the  patrons  being  responsible 
to  tiie  teacher  for  the  tuition,  at  specified  rates,  of  the  pupils  subscribed,  and  the 
trustees  engaging  to  use  the  money  under  their  control,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  in  dis- 
chaiging  the  liability  of  the  patron. 

This  *  *  •  had  seversd  advantages:  First,  it  would  avoid  all  danger  of  com- 
plaint that  the  trustees  had  imposed  upon  the  people  a  teacher  who  was  not  acceptable; 
second,  it  put  all  of  the  patrons  upon  a  method  of  procedure  with  which  they  were 
already  familiar;  third,  it  showed  them  that  the  State  had  not  proposed  to  relieve 
them  of  all  expense  and  responsibility  in  the  education  of  their  children,  but  to  guide 
and  assist  them  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  they  could  never  abdicate. 

The  first  of  January,  1855,  was  fixed  as  the  beginning  of  the  school  year;  and  the 
rude  machinery  b^an  to  move.    »    *    * 

The  year  1855  was  spent  in  visiting  the  counties  of  the  State  and  in  conducting  an 
extremely  heavy  correspondence.  QuestioDs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  growing  out  of 
every  thinkable  complication  of  conditions,  came  in  a  continuous  stream.  At  first, 
some  of  them  were  very  embarrassing.  After  a  tune,  however,  I  became  so  saturated 
with  the  system,  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  details,  that  my  mind  reached  conclusions 
with  ease  and  confidence.    *    *    » 

In  my  tour  through  the  State,  I  found  the  schools  generally  in  operation  and  the 
people  pleased  and  hopeful,  especially  in  those  counties  which  were  most  benefited 
by  the  system;  and  returned  to  my  office  feeling  fully  assured  that  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  Alabama,  though  still  crude  and  imperfect,  had  come  to  stay. 

The  test  of  actual  use  showed  the  weakness  of  the  law  of  1854. 
Gen.  Perry  continues: 

The  county  administration  was  imposed  upon  the  judges  of  probate,  who  were 
required  to  perform  their  duties  without  compensation.  The  township  ofiicers 
consisted  of  a  board  of  three  trustees.  They  were  chaiged  with  duties  which  called  for 
more  than  ordinary  administrative  power.  They  were  to  raise  means  for  the  erection 
of  schoolhouses  when  such  were  needed;  to  divide  the  townships  into  such  districts 
as  the  situation  demanded;  to  select  and  employ  teachers  and  supervise  the  schools; 
to  make  settlements  and  submit  annual  reports.    *    *    * 

The  weakest  feature  of  the  system  was  the  county  administration.  The  judges  of 
probate,  not  without  good  reason,  regarded  the  imposition  of  new  and  onerous  duties 
upon  them  without  compensation,  as  a  great  hardship;  and  while  many  of  them  were 
faithful  and  efficient,  they  could  not  give  the  amount  of  attention  that  was  absolutely 
essential  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  inauguration  of  a  united  system. 
.  The  adoption  of  the  township  as  a  school  corporation,  although  under  the  circum- 
stances a  necessity,  involved  great  inconveniences.  It  complicated  the  dudes  of  the 
trustees,  who  were  generally  plain,  unlettered  men,  and  led  to  neighborhood  jealousiee 
and  dissensions  in  reference  to  the  location  of  schools. 

The  first  annual  report  of  Gen.  Perry,  that  for  1854-5,  tells  more 
accurately  perhaps,  but  certauily  less  vividly,  substantially  the  same 
story  and  is  quoted  here  because  it  represents  contemporaneous 
documentary  evidence. 

This  report  shows  that  the  people  had  not  yet  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  making  returns.  Only  8  counties — Chambers,  Benton, 
Randolph,  Shelby,  Pickens,  Barbour,  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale — 
made  fairly  complete  reports.    These  reported  312  schools   and 
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9,658  pupils.  It  was  said  that  "several  hundred"  schools  had  been 
established  since  June  30,  1855,  and  it  was  "positively  known  that  a 
lai^e  number  in  existence  before  that  time  were  not  reported." 
The  total  number  of  pupils  5-18  years  of  age  was  given  as  145,588,  and 
the  sum  available  for  distribution  to  each  ^was  $1.33^. 
Says  the  superintendent: 

Each  township  having  no  sixteenth  section  fund  accordingly  received  an  amount 
produced  by  multiplying  that  ratio  into  the  number  of  children  reported  by  it.  Those 
having  from  their  sixteenth  section  fund  leas  than  that  average  received  such  sum,  as, 
added  to  the  interest  of  their  fund,  would  be  equal  to  such  average,  and  those  already 
having  more,  simply  retained  what  they  had.  The  number  of  townships  belonging 
to  the  latter  class  is  not  precisely  known,  since  some  that  have  sixteenth  section  funds 
failed  to  report. 

There  was  constant  trouble  over  the  payment  of  salaries  and  in 
forwarding  the  necessary  fimds  for  this  purpose  from  the  super- 
intendent's office.  Three  months  after  funds  were  due  and  payable 
15  coimties  had  not  drawn  them  because  the  comnussioners  were 
unwilling  to  incur  "the  responsibility  and  personal  risk  of  ordering 
remittances  by  mail,  and  the;  ha've  no  other  means  of  obtaining  it." 

There  was  also  a  contention  among  various  schools,  each  of  which 
demanded  its  pro  rata  of  the  public  funds  "instead  of  employing  a 
single  teacher  at  a  fixed  salary."     In  these  cases  the  school  trustees — 

established  such  a  number  of  schools  as  the  people  needed,  binding  themselves  to 
make  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  money  under  their  control  among  them,  accord- 
iqg  to  the  attendance  upon  each  and  the  length  of  time  each  was  taught,  leaving  the 
patrons  responsible  to  the  teachers  for  the  remainder  of  the  tuition,  at  rates  previously 
agreed  upon. 

As  a  residt  of  his  visits  to  the  schools  the  superintendent  was 
constrained  to  say: 

The  melancholy  reflection  still,  however,  obtrudes  itself  that  three-fourths  of  the 
youth  of  the  State  have  hitherto  either  gone  without  instruction  entirely,  or  have 
been  crowded  into  miserable  apologies  for  schoolhouses,  without  comfortable  seats, 
without  desks  or  blackboards,  often  without  the  necessary  textbooks,  and  still  of tener 
without  competent  teachers. 

but  he  believed  that  the  law  was  not  in  advance  of  public  sentiment — 

that  the  people  of  the  State,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  are  favorable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  public  education,  and  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  legislature  in  all  judicious 
measures  for  giving  additional  efficiency  to  the  system. 

He  urged  various  changes  in  the  law  and  declared  that  the — 

ultimate  establishment  of  State  normal  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
can  not  but  be  regarded  by  the  enlightened  friends  of  popular  education  as  a  consum- 
mation most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  scope  of  the  course  of  study  laid  down  for  the  pablic  schools  at 
this  time  by  the  superintendent  included: 

Orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  the  United  States  and  outlines  of  universal  history,  English  grammar  and 
75075«— 15 6 
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exerdaefl  in  English  composition,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  bookkeepisgy 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  not  be  understood  as  the  object,  in  recommending  a  course  of  study,  to  lay 
down  a  number  of  branches  to  be  pursued  in  an  inflexible  order,  and  in  a  specified 
time.  That  systematic  arrangement  aimed  at  in  most  colleges,  by  which  a  r^ular 
gradation  of  classes  and  a  fixed  order  of  studies  pursued  in  a  given  length  of  time  are 
maintained,  can  not  be  exi)ected  and  it  is  believed  need  not  be  desired  in  the  common 
school. 

Such  branches  have  been  selected  as  are  considered  essential  parts  of  a  good  com- 
mon-school education — such  as  every  American  youth  should  pursue  in  order  to  be 
fitted  for  the  active  duties  and  the  high  responsibilities  of  life. 

In  some  townships  the  amount  of  the  public  fund  may  justify  the  employment  of 
teachers  competent  to  give  instruction  in  a  more  thorough  and  extensive  course  than 
that  recommended;  while  in  others  the  schools  will  be  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
pupils  in  the  primary  class. 

Elaborate  treatises  on  natural  science  can  not  ordinarily  be  used;  and  hence,  such 
have  not  been  prescribed .  The  works  on  tlus  subject  in  the  catalogue  of  textbooks  are 
simple  and  popular  in  their  style,  and  have  been  selected  with  reference  to  their 
adaptednesstotbegreatmajorityof  those  into  whose  hands  they  will  be  placed.    *  »  ♦ 

No  apology  is  deemed  necessary  for  recommending  physiology  and  hygiene  as  a 
branch  of  conmion  school  education.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  it  has 
hitherto  received  so  little  attention.^ 

The  pupils  are  classified  according  to  studies,  as  follows: 

Class  I. — Orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arithmetic, 
through  the  fundamental  rules. 

Class  II. — ^The  above  continued,  defining,  first  lessons  in  geography,  and  history. 

Exercises  in  definition,  in  some  form,  should  be  kept  up  throughout  the  whole 
course.  The  pupil  should  never  be  without  his  dictionary  at  his  side,  and  the  faith- 
fulness with  which  it  has  been  consulted  should  be  tested  by  the  teacher  at  each 
recitation. 

This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  study  of  history  which,  properly  pur- 
sued, not  only  strengthens  the  memory  and  stores  it  with  facts  and  principles,  but 
also  makes  daily  additions  of  new  terms  to  his  stock  of  words  and  imparts  facility 
and  precision  in  their  use. 

Class  III. — ^Any  of  the  above,  with  English  granmiar,  composition,  history,  and 
simple  exercises  in  bookkeeping. 

Class  IV. — Such  of  the  above  as  may  not  have  been  completed,  the  natural  sciences, 
bookkeeping,  physiology,  and  the  constitution. 

Spelling,  reading,  and  declamation  throughout  the  course. 

A  fifth  class  has  been  introduced  into  the  form  of  trustees'  reports.  It  was  designed 
to  include  any  of  the  higher  English  branches  that  may  be  pursued  in  the  public 
schools  by  pupils  under  18  years  of  age. 

In  the  above  classification  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  conform  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  natural  order  in  which  the  human  faculties  are  developed  in  childhood.' 

The  textbooks  used  included: 

Denman's  Primer;  Webster's  Spelling  Book  and  Sequel;  Webster's  Dictionary; 
Qallaudet's  Illustrative  Definer;  McGuffey's  series  of  Readers,  revised  and  stereo- 
typed edition  (particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  exercises  in  articulation) ;  Tower's 
Gradual  Lessons  in  Oral  and  Written  Arithmetic  (this  work  may  precede  Colbum's 
Mental  Arithmetic  and  Davies's  Arithmetic);  Monteith's  Youth's  Manual  of  Geog- 

>  Forms  for  the  use  of  offloers  of  free  public  schools,  etc.,  liontgomery,  1854,  pp.  14-15.      *  Ibid.,  pp.  16-17. 
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raphy;  Smith's  Quarto  Geography;  Tower's  Elements  of  Grammar;  Tower's  English 
Grammar;  Hurd's  Grammatical  Corrector;  Thomas'  First  Book  of  Etymology;  Guern- 
sey's Primary  History,  or  Parley's  First  Book  of  History;  Willard's  Abridged  History 
of  the  United  States;  Parley's  Universal  History,  or  Willard's,  which  is  far  preferable 
^nrhen  the  pupil  is  more  advanced  and  has  the  time  to  devote  to  it;  Quackenbos'  First 
LesBQfDB  in  English  Composition;  Frost's  Easy  Exercises  in  Composition  is  also  an 
excellent  work  for  beginners;  Comstock's  Primary  Lessons  in  Natural  Philoa^phy; 
Gomstock's  Philosophy,  the  revised  editions  of  1853-64,  greatly  improved  (a  small 
book  of  questions  and  illustrations  accompanies  it);  Smith's  Illustrated  Astronomy 
(Olmsted's  School  Astronomy  is  preferable  for  more  advanced  pupils);  Mayhew's 
Practical  System  of  Bookkeeping,  with  Key;  Cutter's  First  Book  of  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene;  Hart's  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Corn- 
stock's  System  of  Elocution;  Vodge's  Mensuration,  after  arithmetic  has  been  thor- 
oughly mastered,  will  be  found  an  excellent  work  for  those  who  have  not  time  or 
opportunity  to  study  the  theoretical  demonstration  of  mathematical  principles. 

The  work  on  English  grammar  in  the  catalogue  has  been  selected  after  some  hesi- 
tation. The  novelty  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  presented  may  render  it 
objectionable  to  many.  It  will  be  found,  however,  to  contain  no  radical  innovation, 
its  chief  peculiarity  consisting  in  its  arrangement  and  in  the  prominence  given  to 
analysis  and  construction .  1 1  is  recommended  to  the  examination  of  teachers.  Those 
who,  after  such  examination,  may  still  prefer  to  conform  to  established  usage  will 
find  Wells'  Elementary  and  School  Grammars  excellent  works.' 

The  books  recommended  for  teachers  were: 

The  School  and  the  School-Master,  by  Dr.  Potter  and  G.  B.  Emerson;  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  by  D.  P.  Page;  The  Teacher,  by  J.  Abbott;  Slate  and  Black- 
board Exercises,  by  W.  A.  Alcott;  Popular  Education,  by  Ira  Mayhew;  American 
Education,  by  Mansfield.  Barnard's  School  Architecture  is  an  excellent  work  for 
those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  erection  or  furnishing  of  schoolhouses.^ 

In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  November,  1855,  Gov.  Winston 
refers  to  the  school  law  of  1854  and  says: 

The  results  of  the  school  bill  of  tiie  last  session  have  not  been  so  favorable  as  was 
hoped  for  by  its  friends.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  it  has  worked  well;  in  others  it 
has  not  been  well  received  and  has  not  been  productive  of  good.  It  was  not  to  have 
been  expected,  however,  that  a  system  perfectly  harmonious  could  have  been  adopted 
at  once. 

As  a  result  of  various  criticisms,  the  law  of  February  16,  1854,  was 
revised,  and  on  February  14,  1856,  another  act,  one  "to  render  more 
efficient  the  system  of  free  public  schools  in  the  State  of  Alabama" 
was  passed.  The  new  law  was  based  on  the  experience  gained  during 
these  two  years.  It  increased  the  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section 
funds  from  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent,  changed  the  lump  sum  given  by 
the  State  so  that  the  total  amount  of  money  available  for  each  child 
should  be  $1.50,  cCnd  broadened  sUghtiy  the  sources  from  which  the 
school  income  was  derived.  The  State  superintendent  was  required 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor,  and  in  place  of  the  county 
commissioners  there  was  to  be  elected  a  county  superintendent  of 
education,  whose  compensation  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  county  court. 

i  Yonaa  for  the  tue  of  offloen  of  free  qubUo  schools,  etc.,  Montgomery,  1864,  pp.  19-20,    *  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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He  was  to  have  general  superintendence  of  the  county  free  schools 
and  visit  them  at  least  once  a  year;  he  was  "to  note  the  course  and 
method  of  instruction  and  branches  taught''  and  give  '^instruction 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  management  of  schools;"  to  see  that 
no  "sectarian  religious  views  be  taught;"  make  "proper  distribu- 
tion" of  all  school  funds,  "paying  over  promptly,  whenever  called 
upon;"  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  superintendent  on  the 
number  of  children,  the  condition  of  the  sixteenth  section  lands,  if 
not  sold,  and  on  the  schools  of  all  sorts  in  his  county;  suggest  im- 
provements; examine  "all  persons  who  propose  to  teach;"  "organize 
and  hold  annually"  county  conventions  of  teachers  and  provide 
beforehand  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  "upon  topics  connected  with 
schools  and  education;"  he  was  to  seek  out  "indigent  and  merito- 
rious" young  men  entitled  to  be  beneficiaries  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  encourage  them  "to  become  students  thereof;"  handle 
all  county  money  for  education  and  report  on  the  same. 

The  duties  of  the  local  trustees,  the  control  of  the  school  funds  by 
the  State  superintendent,  the  power  of  local  taxation,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  thus  raised  remained  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  law  of  1854.  The  payment  of  school  moneys  was  simplified,  for 
under  the  new  law  the  State  superintendent  was  to  notify  the  local 
authorities  of  the  amount  due  the  particular  county  and  the  tax  col- 
lector for  the  county  was  to  pay  the  sum  over  to  the  county  super- 
intendent. The  school  age  was  made  6  to  21,  instead  of  5  to  18,  the 
length  of  the  school  term  was  fixed  at  six  months  in  the  law  of  1854, 
and  in  both  laws  the  independence  of  Mobile  County  of  the  State 
system,  except  to  the  extent  of  drawing  its  pro  rata  and  reporting, 
was  reaffirmed. 
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Gen.  Perry,  first  chosen  State  superintendent  by  the  assembly  in 
1854,  was  reelected  February  14,  1866,  and  resigned  September  1, 
1858,  after  serving  more  than  four  and  one-half  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Hon.  Gabriel  B.  Duval,  who  resigned  in  1864. 

From  Supt.  Perry's  reports  we  leam  that  the  ''Educational  fund,'' 
created  by  the  law  of  1854,  produced  for  the  calendar  year  1855  an 
income  of  $237,515.39,  derived  as  follows: 

Interest  on  sixteenth-section  fund $74, 687. 60 

Interest  on  valueless  sixteenth-section  fund 7, 767. 30 

Interest  on  Surplus  Revenue  fund 53, 526. 94 

State  appropriation 100, 000. 00 

Special  taxes  on  corporations,  etc 1, 300. 00 

Escheats 233. 55 

Total •. 237, 515. 39 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  5  to  18,  was  reported  as 
145,588.  In  1856,  the  school  population,  owing  perhaps  to  a  more 
careful  eniimeration,  as  well  as  to  an  extension  from  6  to  21,  was 
reported  as  171,093,  with  an  enrollment  of  89,160  pupils,  including 
Mobile.  This  number  represented  about  52.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  population.  There  were  2,281  schools  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  38,265,  or  22.4  per  cent.  The  school  term  averaged  six 
months,  being  extended  to  nine  months  in  Mobile,  to  eight  and  three- 
fourths  months  in  Russell,  to  eight  in  Chambers,  Lowndes,  Macon, 
and  Montgomery.* 

The  impression  that  the  schools  were  already  doing  good  work  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  printed  in  the  Alabama  Educational 
Journal  of  the  school  enrollment  in  23  given  coimties  in  1850  and 
1856.  According  to  the  census,  these  counties  in  1850  had  in  school 
27,023  pupils;  in  1856  this  number  had  risen  to  51,635. 

The  funds  distributed  by  the  State  in  1856  were  derived  as  follows: 

Interest  on  sixteenth  sections  and  accumulated  interest $90, 023. 49 

Interest  on  valueless  sixteenth  sections 7, 767. 30 

Interest  on  Surplus  Revenue,  1836 53, 526. 94 

State  appropriation 100, 000. 00 

Licenses,  special  taxes,  etc 16, 371. 68 

Total 267,689.41 

>  Alabama SdncatiaoalJoanial,  Oct.,  1867. 
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This  sum  furnished  a  per  capita  of  SI  .37^  and  paid  57  per  cent  of 
the  entire  tuition  in  the  public  schools,  the  total  expenditures  as 
estimated  by  the  trustees  being  $474,370.52.* 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report,  called  attention  to  the 
failure  to  appropriate  $1.60  per  child  as  required  by  law,  because  of 
the  lack  of  funds,  urged  that  a  ''fixed  ratio  of  distribution  be  estab- 
lished," and  asserted  that  the  present  amoimt  was  ''certainly  not 
sufficient  to  sustain  a  well-developed  and  efficient  system."  Be- 
cause of  the  State  debt,  however,  his  demands  for  the  schools  were 
modest.  In  a  letter  to  Rev.  J.  H.  Baker,  dated  July  3,  1857,  he 
said: 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  at  present  to  attempt  the  increase  of  the  school  fund 
beyond  such  an  amount  as  will  produce  $1.50  or  $1.60  per  child.  That  much  can 
be  appropriated  and  still  leave  enough  to  meet  the  State  bonds  as  they  fall  due.   *  *  * 

I  would  also  dread  to  see  an  attempt  made  Ttow  to  establish  normal  schools  at  much 
expense  to  the  State.  Public  opinion  does  not  seem  ripe  for  the  movement,  and 
a  failure  would  not  only  prevent  effort  hereafter  in  that  direction,  but  will  react 
injuriously  upon  our  system.  My  hope  has  been  that  the  county  associations  of 
teachers  gradually  protracted  into  institutes  may  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of 
normal  schools  at  present  and  by  degrees  prepare  the  public  mind  for  an  advance 
movement  by  demonstrating  the  utility  of  special  preparation  on  the  part  of  teachera.' 

Gen.  Perry  notes  that  many  coimty  superintendents  appointed 
under  the  act  of  1856  found  their  counties  in  a  state  of  educational 
chaos  and  that  most  of  the  year  was  spent  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion, an  "imprecedented  impulse"  being  thus  given  to  education. 
He  believed  that  the  cardinal  points  toward  which  special  effort 
should  then  be  directed  were: 

1.  The  construction  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses. 

2.  The  qualification  of  teachers. 

3.  The  enlightenment  of  public  opinion. 

Of  the  character  and  value  of  schoolhouses  as  they  then  were,  we 
are  left  in  no  doubt  by  a  writer  in  the  first  number  of  the  Alabama 
Educational  Journal,  January,  1857.  The  article  was  published  by 
Gen.  Perry  and  may  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  with  his  tacit  author- 
ity and  sanction.    This  writer  says: 

The  increase  of  wealth  and  enexgy  has  given  us  comfortable  and  some  elegant  pri- 
vate residences.  Lazge  and  beautiful  churches  have  been  erected.  Public  spirit 
has  also  extended  to  the  erection  of  commodious  jails  and  courthouses.  *  *  *  A 
laige  number  of  the  schoolhouses  of  our  State  have  come  under  our  observation  and 
of  this  number,  we  truthfully  say  that  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  are  in  an  un- 
finished condition — ^without  chunneys  or  stoves,  either  uncoiled  or  unplastered, 
badly  ventilated  or  entirely  without  windows,  miserably  furnished  with  benches 
and  desks,  with  no  place  for  water  buckets  or  dinner  budgets,  and  in  every  respect 
the  most  uninviting  houses  in  the  entire  vicinity.  The  outside  appearances  are,  if 
anything,  worse — the  house  unpainted,  the  grounds  unimproved,  no  shade  trees  or 
shrubbery,  no  pleasant  playyards. 

1  See  Perry's  report  for  1856,  in  Alabama  Bdooational  Journal,  May  and  June,  1857. 
■  Official  letter  book,  1858-1860,  liS. 
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Aaother  writer  said  that  many  of  the  schoolhouses  were  old,  decay- 
ing log  cabins,  and  were  devoted  to  schools  because  fit  for  no  other 
use.  He  estimated  that  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  school  popula- 
tion could  then  be  furnished  with  decent  school  buildings.  Gen. 
Perry  himself  said  in  1857  that  notwithstanding  great  improvement 
since  1854 — 

one-third  of  the  structures  in  which  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  congregated 
are  destitute  alike  of  every  attractive  feature  and  every  element  of  comfort. 

Another  anonymous  writer  contributed  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"School  law  of  Alabama"  to  Gen.  Perry^s  Alabama  Educational 
Journal,*  which  had  all  of  the  merits  of  frankness,  and  which  showed 
that  there  was  at  least  one  person  in  the  State  who  knew  how  to 
think  for  himself  and  to  express  himself  in  rigorous  English  for  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  people  on  this  new  educational  system. 
He  complains  of  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  educational  work. 
Writing  of  the  superintendent's  report,  he  says,  with  a  piquancy  and 
flavor  that  is  strongly  modern: 

We  do  not  believe  that  five  editozs  in  the  State  have  read  it,  and  we  doubt  if  10 
lawyers,  doctors,  or  ministeiB  have  seen  a  copy  of  It.  The  apathy  that  hangs  over  our 
educational  interests  is  perfectly  surprising.  While  every  paper  in  the  State  would 
contain,  as  an  item  of  general  interest,  the  conversion  of  a  Hottentot  or  Kangaroo  to 
Ghristiaoity,  or  would  follow  with  doggish  x)ertinacity  the  footstepd  of  a  filibuster  to 
his  final  doom,  not  one  In  ten,  judging  from  their  silence  concerning  it,  recognizes  the 
existence  of  such  a  document  as  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Saperintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, or  of  such  an  interest  as  it  discusses. 

This  writer  then  pays  his  respects  to  the  school  law  itself.  The 
constitution  of  the  State  declares  that  ''schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,"  he  says,  but  it  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  present  law  might  be  combated  on  constitutional 
grounds,  for  nothing  appears  more  plain  than  that  by  its  influence 
schools  and  the  meaxis  of  education  are  to  be  forever  discouraged. 

He  says  further: 

The  school  law  of  Alabama  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  of  New  Yort  in  one  respect, 
while  it  is  essentially  different  in  another.  On  paper  it  will  be^  the  most  rigid 
Jjvpection;  indeed,  it  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  most  critical  scholar.  We  are 
certain  It  waa  written  by  a  man  of  unquestionable  literary  taste,  but  it  was  written 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  its  adaption  to  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  provides 
for  trustees,  county  and  State  superintendents,  while  the  fund  about  which  it  talks 
and  on  which  it  was  founded  would  scarcely  pay  said  officers  with  8  per  cent  interest. 
On  paper,  it  compares  well  with  the  New  York  law.  In  its  practical  effects,  it  com- 
pares  with  the  law  of  no  State  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  seems  to  be  to  push  up  the  various 
townships  to  an  election  of  their  trustees,  by  threatening  to  withhold  the  $1.25  per  child 
if  this  proviflion  of  the  law  is  not  complied  with.  The  business  of  the  trustee  when 
elected  is  to  receive  this  little  stipend  and  pay  it  over  to  the  teacher.    Year  after  year 


1  BegiimiDg  with  Deoember,  1858. 
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is  this  little  round  of  duty  perfonned,  and  year  after  year  no  more  good  is  accomplished 
than  would  be  by  making  a  bonfire  of  the  monay  at  the  center  of  each  township.  ♦  *  * 

The  county  of  Mobile  has  long  since  relieved  itself  of  the  sluggish  movements  of  the 
State,  and  has  perfected  a  system  of  its  own.  *  *  *  The  children  of  this  county 
have  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  Pupils  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  depart- 
ments are  educated  free  of  charge.  In  the  grammar  and  high  schools  tuition  is  $2.50 
and  $4  per  month,  respectively.  Into  some  of  these  schools  every  child  in  the  county 
is  entitled  to  admission.  In  this  respect  Mobile  has  no  rival  in  the  State  with  which 
she  need  fear  a  comparison.  *  *  *  A  tax  of  half  a  cent  on  a  dollar  of  the  property 
of  the  State  would  pjive  every  child  within  its  Lmits  an  opportunity  to  secure  an 
education  fitting  it  for  the  duties  of  life. 

In  his  fourth  article,  this  writer  says  that  "many  persons  are  found  ready  to  contro- 
vert the  principle  [of  education]  itself."  He  presents,  also,  some  real  difficulties. 
'*The  chasm  between  the  wealthy  and  poorer  classes  is  here  far  more  impassable  than 
in  the  North.    «    *    *    Where  there  is  no  community  there  can  be  no  school." 

He  suggests  that  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  spools  be 
raised  by  taxation;  that  it  be  expended  in  building  suitable  school- 
bouses  for  every  25  pupils,  and  that  competent  teachers  be  paid  the 
equivalent  of  $1,000  per  year;  that  a  \miform  course  of  study  and 
uniform  textbooks  be  adopted. 

Fortunately,  we  have  official  letters  in  which  Gen.  Perry  expresses 
himself  on  some  of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  anonymous  writei, 
and  where  he  gives  us  what  we  may  characterize  as  an  official  view  of 
the  matter.  As  to  the  general  interpretation  of  the  school  law,  he 
writes  C.  O.  Shepherd,  at  Huntsville,  on  January  7,  1858:  * 

In  pronouncing  upon  the  school  law  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  not  framed  for  such  localities  as  Huntsville,  but  was  designed  to  take  effect  over 
50,000  square  mQes  of  territory,  in  most  of  which  the  teachers  employed  were  deplor- 
ably ignorant,  and  their  schools,  ex  necesntate  rd,  of  the  humblest  grade. 

The  task  assumed  by  the  State  was  not  only  to  furnish  such  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
people  as  it  might  be  able,  but  to  set  to  work  such  agencies  as  might  tend  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  which  our  youth  were  receiving.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  primary  concern,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualifications  among  the  com- 
mon-school teachers  of  the  State,  and  by  d^prees  to  get  rid  of  those  Who  proved  hope- 
lessly incompetent.  One  of  the  means  employed  for  this  purpose  was  the  super- 
vision and  inspection  of  the  schools  by  men  selected  for  the  purpose.  *  *  *  The 
law,  however,  does  not  give  tham  the  right  to*  prescribe  textbooks  or  to  control 
the  internal  management  of  the  schools.  *  *  *  As  a  further  means  of  improving 
the  character  of  the  common-school  instruction,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  maintain 
a  well-defined  line  of  distinction  between  public  schools  and  those  which  are  not.  It 
has  expressly  provided  that  no  school  shall  participate  in  the  school  [fund]  set  apart 
for  educational  purposes  **  unless  such  school  shall  be  instructed  by  a  teacher  or 
teachers  duly  examined,  approved,  and  employed  by  competent  and  lawful  authority 
as  hereinbefore  provided." 

The  main  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  worthless  teachers  from  getting  up  little 
schools  in  pine-pole  pens  throughout  the  country  and  having  the  public  fund  frittered 
away  upon  them. 

A  year  later  his  successor  points  out  the  particular  classes  for 
whom  the  public  schools  were  primarily  organized  and  the  necessity 

1  Official  letter  book,  1868-1860,  MS. 
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of  reaching  them.  In  a  letter  to  J.  B.  Speake,  February  4,  1859,  he 
says:* 

The  greateet  difficulty  in  its  [the  schooPs]  way  now  is  the  ignorance  of  the  law  or 
a  disregard  for  its  provisions  manifested  by  the  trustees.  No  child  of  the  educa- 
tional age  can  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  whether  the  school  be  taught  by  a 
lady  or  not.  If  such  a  proceeding  were  allowed,  it  might  and  most  probably  would 
result  in  the  admission  only  of  such  pupils  as  were  able  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  in  addition 
to  the  amount  arising  from  the  educational  fund  and  would  exclude  the  children  of 
the  poor  who  are  unable  to  pay  and  for  whose  benefit  principally  the  fund  was  estab- 
lished. Such  a  construction  would  bring  the  law  into  merited  disfavor  and  defeat 
itB  object,  which  is  to  extend  upon  equal  terms  to  all  the  children  of  our  State  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  liberal  instruction. 

These  discussions,  these  strictures,  had  their  influence  id  awaken- 
ing the  people  to  a  keener  realization  of  the  importance  of  schools. 
There  were  signs  of  growing  recognition.  The  iucome  from  public 
funds  was:  1855,  $237,515.39;  1856,  $267,689.41;  1857,  $281,824.41; 
1858,  $271,378.97. 

These  figures  iudicate  that  the  system  was  growing  in  importance 
and  general  usefulness,  but  it  had  not  yet  passed  the  age  when  it  was 
free  from  attack.  In  the  assembly  of  1857-58  the  attack  was  made 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  (jov.  John  A.  Winston  himself,  who  in 
his  message  for  that  year  suggested  that — 

the  expense  of  a  county  superintendent  might  be  avoided  by  constituting  the  probate 
judge  and  the  county  commissioner  in  the  several  countids  as  a  body  to  act  in  place 
of  that  officer.  The  appropriation  should  be  applied  more  on  the  principle  of  equity 
amongst  the  scholars  throughout  the  State.  Severe  scrutiny  should  be  exercised  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  unsound  textbooks;  ^  *  *  unfortunately,  as  yet,  our  school 
books  and  teachers  are  imported.  *  *  *  By  a  prohibition  of  all  books  incul- 
cating improper  sentiments  to  be  taught  in  the  South,  we  m^  soon  insure  the  pos- 
session of  textbooks  the  work  of  our  citizens. 

Surely  Gov.  Winston  had  not  read  the  recent  history  of  his  own 
State,  since  what  was  substantially  this  identical  scheme  had  been 
abandoned  only  two  years  before. 

There  were  also  other  lines  of  attack  on  the  county  superintendent, 
and  for  other  reasons.  On  January  21,  1858,  the  minority  of  the 
senate  committee  on  education  filed  a  protest  in  which  they  denoimced 
the  county  superintendent  and  declared  that: 

No  officer  with  such  arbitrary  power  should  be  placed  over  a  free  people  to  dictate 
to  them  or  their  school  trustees  in  the  matter  of  educatiog  their  own  children. 

They  urged  that,  if  this  county  superintendent  should  remove  or 
refuse  to  license  ''such  teachers  as  the  trustees  should  select/'  his 
office  should  be  abolished. 

In  reply  to  all  of  these  attacks  Gen.  Perry  points  out  the  necessity 
for  the  position  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  work  done  by 
the  judges  of  probate  as  the  law  of  1854  attempted.    He  shows  also 

i  OfDcial  letter  book,  1858-1860,  US. 
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the  property  of  the  district  it  would  be  impossible  to  equalize  to  all 
the  townships  the  money  to  be  devoted  to  public  education;  he  argued  - 
that  conditions  were  such  that  equality  could  never  be  attained 
until  these  sixteenth-section  fimds  were  consolidated  with  the  other 
funds  and  asks: 

Can  not  our  good  parent,  Congress,  be  induced  to  take  back  its  unfortunate  gift 
and  rebestow  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  cripple  every  effort  made  to  advance  the 
interests  it  was  designed  to  promote? 

In  his  report  for  1857  the  superintendent  pointed  out  another 
weakness  of  the  system,  that  under  which  the  county  school  money 
was  paid  out  by  the  county  tax  collector.     He  said: 

A  majority  of  those  officers  do  not  make  their  collections  in  time  to  cash  promptly 
the  orders  issued  upon  them  from  this  office  in  favor  of  the  county  superintendents. 

The  result  was  that  in  some  cases  no  school  officer  could  tell  how 
much  a  particular  school  district  would  receive  or  when  that  amount 
would  be  paid.  The  teachers  were  the  ones  who,  in  the  last  analysis, 
bore  the  brunt  of  this  burden  of  uncertainty.  Their  salaries  were 
nearly  always  in  arrears,  and  they  had  only  the  poor  choice  of  dis- 
counting their  vouchers  or  waiting  for  months  for  the  salaries  due. 
And  worse  still,  if  the  school  funds  were  insufficient  to  pay  the  salaries 
earned,  or  if,  through  the  carelessness  and  neglect  of  local  trustees, 
funds  were  withheld  altogether,  as  the  law  directed,  the  trustees  went 
free  and  the  teachers  had  no  redress.  The  whole  system  was  crying 
out  for  an  equalization  of  tax  burdens  as  well  as  of  advantages,  for 
a  definite  knowledge  of  the  sums  to  be  distributed  per  capita  of 
school  population,  for  greater  promptness  in  payment,  and  for  better 
informed  and  more  earnest  county  and  district  officers. 

The  question  of  the  improvement  of  teachers  had  been  taken  up  by 
Gren.  Perry  and  urged  on  county  superintendents,  local  trustees,  and 
on  teachers  themselves.  The  Alabama  Educational  Association  was 
organized  in  1856,  and  had  several  successful  meetings.  Liocal  or 
county  associations  were  beginning  to  make  their  influence  felt  and 
to  give  "cheering  assurance  of  much  future  good."  Their  proceed- 
ings and  addresses  were  published,  created  some  discussion,  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  consideration  of  teachers'  institutes,  normal 
schools,  public  libraries,  etc.  Growing  interest  was  indicated  and 
promoted  also  by  the  pubUcation  of  the  Alabama  Educational  Journal, 
begun  at  Montgomery  by  Gen.  Perry  January  1,  1857.  It  led  a 
precarious  existence  to  the  end  of  1859,  being  once  suspended  and 
once  changed  in  form.  It  died  before  the  pressure  of  war  was  upon 
it,  but  not  before  it  had  been  of  service  in  broadening  the  horizon  of 
the  men  who  were  fighting  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  Questions 
of  sectional  politics  were  not  entirely  absent  in  these  educational 
considerations.     We  find  them  cropping  out  on  the  subject  of  text- 
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books,  and  it  was  perhaps  with  Gov.  Winston's  attitude  on  the  matter 
in  mind  that  Gen.  Peny  writes  Hon.  B.  F.  Porter,  September,  29,1857 : 

I  believe  that  a  good  opportunity  now  exista  for  some  one  to  make  lai^ely  by  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  works  of  that  description.  They  must  be,  however,  fully 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  extant.  They  must  be  afforded ,  too,  on  as  favorable  termfl 
as  any  now  on  the  market.  Sectional  prejudices  are  not  strong  enough  to  secure  for 
a  work  gotten  up  here  favor  or  patronage  over  northern  ones  superior  in  quality  or 
cheaper  in  price.  CaeUris  paribtL8y  it  will  have  greatly  the  advantage,  the  complaints 
of  some  southern  authors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  *  *  *  do  hope  that 
Bome  plan  may  be  devised  for  supplying  Alabama  and  the  South  with  indigenous  works 
that  shall  meet  the  wants  of  our  schools.^ 

Hon.  Gabriel  B.  Duval  became  the  second  State  superintendent  on 
September  1,  1858.  He  completed  and  published  the  report  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1858,  dated  October,  1859,  and  we  have 
no  others  till  the  days  of  reconstruction.  In  1858  the  school  popula- 
tion was  reported  at,  180,160,  with  an  enrollment  of  98,274,  or  54.5 
per  cent,  and  an  average  attendance  of  42,274,  or  23.4  per  cent,  in 
2,597  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for  1858  was  given  at 
$564,210.46,  which  would  indicate  that  $292,831.49  was  received  by 
tuition  and  from  other  private  sources. 

Mr.  Duval  continued  the  work  of  organization  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Besides  phases  already  noticed,  he  points  out  that  under  the 
new  State  system  private  academies  were  decreasing  in  members 
and  in  attendance,  and  marks  these  things  as  indications  of  a  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  State  more  favorable  to  the  pubUc  system. 

He  says:  / 

Indifference  has  not  been  felt  toward  education  itself,  but  to  governmental  aid 
in  procuring  it.  The  happy  condition  of  our  social  relations,  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  wealth,  has  rendered  it  comparatively  unnecessary;  wherever  it  was  needed,  pri- 
vate generosity  generally  anticipated  public  aid. 

He  says  further: 

This  indifference  has  had  another  cause  in  an  objection,  rising  almost  to  repug- 
nance, to  what  was  improperly  supposed  to  be  State  interference  with  personal 
duties  and  rights,  a  fear  of  the  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  body  politic, 
and  of  h]£  subjection  to  the  State. 

1  Official  Letter  Book,  1858-1860,  MS.  As  early  as  January,  1844,  the  Southern  Educational  Journal 
adTertises  a  series  of  Alabama  readers  prepared  by  Charles  W.  Sanders:  "The  attention  of  teadiers  and 
parents  is  invited  to  the  following  series  of  readers.  Complaints  have  long  been  heard  of  the  reading  books 
of  the  North,  made  by  people  whose  political  Institutions  differ  from  ours,  and  thrown  upon  the  children 
of  the  South,  for  their  indiscriminating  minds  to  peruse.  The  books  forzning  this  series  have  been  care- 
fdOy  revised  and  freed  from  all  objectionable  pieces."  The  list  of  other  school  books  offered  in  the  same 
eonnection  and  apparently  used  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  public  and  private,  include: 

The  Child's  Reader  and  the  Rhetorical  Speaker,  by  T.  D.  P.  Stone;  Rhetorical  Reader,  by  Ebenezer 
Porter;  Webster's  Spelling  Book  and  Dictionary;  Olney's  Geography;  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind; 
Bullions'  English  Grammar;  Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Physiology;  Olm- 
sted's Natural  Philosophy;  -Worcester's  Dictionary;  Abercrombie's  Moral  Feelings;  Combe  on  Health; 
Goodrich's  Ecclesiastical  History;  Lincoln's  Botany;  Burrett's  Geography  of  the  Heavens;  Alexander's 
Evidences;  Willard's  Histories;  Hedge's  Logic;  Newman's  Rhetoric  and  Political  Economy;  Karnes's 
OritJdsm;  Davies's  mathematical  books;  Anthon's  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  books;  Andrews'  Latin 
books;  Bullions'  Greek  Grammar;  Levicac's  French  Grammar,  etc. 
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This  procoss  of  reasoning  applied  not  only  to  AlAbama,  but  to  the 
whole  South  and  explains  to  a  great  extant  the  slow  growth  of  the 
public  systems  of  education  in  that  section. 

It  is  evident  that  educational  progress  was  being  made  in  Ala- 
bama under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Duval,  but  in  the  legislature 
of  1858-59  old  foes  with  new  faces  again  attacked  the  system. 
They  now  sought  to  abolish  the  office  of  State  superintendent  and 
give  his  duties  to  the  comptroller;  to  aboUsh  the  county  superintend- 
ents also  and  give  their  duties  to  the  county  treasurer — all  in  the 
name  of  economy.  Grov.  Winston  was  now  nearing  the  term  of  his 
office,  but  in  two  years  he  had  seen  a  great  light.  He  now  argues 
that  the  duties  of  the  comptroller  were  already  heavy;  that  school 
matters  would  require  for  him  an  additional  clerk;  so  little  would  be 
saved.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  county  superintendents  were  re- 
placed by  county  treasurers  they  would  demand  more  pay  and  so 
''little  or  nothing  could  be  saved  in  that  way."    He  then  adds: 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  those  who  contemplate  making  this  change  have  not  maturely 
considered  the  subject.  The  education  of  the  children  of  the  State  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  parents  and  the  Government.  The  constitution  declares  ^^  that  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged  in  this  State.''  *  *  *  Any 
policy  calculated  to  cripple  or  retard  its  progress  should  be  avoided.^ 

Such  material  as  we  have  for  the  period  1858-1860  shows  that  there 
was  a  slow  but  steady  growth;  counties  were  better  organized; 
schools  were  established  and  it  woidd  appear  that  the  public  funds 
were  expended  in  the  way  least  likely  to  emphasize  the  pauper  school 
idea.  The  trustees  went  on  the  assumption  that  pubhc  funds 
should  supplement  private  endeavor,  and  so  successful  was  the 
scheme  that  we' find,  in  1858,  an  average  school  term  of  6.125  months, 
whUe  in  some  townships,  as  in  Pickens  County,  the  sixteenth  section 
funds  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  open  all  the  year. 

No  figures  from  the  office  of  Supt.  Duval  are.  available  after  those 
of  1858,  but  their  place  may  be  supplied  in  part  by  those  of  the 
Federal  Census  for  1860: 

Number  of  schools 1, 903 

Number  of  teachers .". 2, 038 

Number  of  pupils 61, 751 

Amount  derived  from — 

Taxation $63,845 

Public  funds 199, 318 

Other  sources 226, 311 

Total  income 489, 474 

1  See  his  message  of  Nov.  14, 1850,  pp.  9-10  (oopy  in  Curry  Collection,  not  in  H.  and  S.  Jour,  of  185&-A). 
These  are  substantially  the  Identical  words  used  by  Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  in  his  message  to  the  same  legla- 
lature  on  Dec.  16, 1850.    In  S.  and  H.  Jour,  of  that  date. 
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There  was  reported  in  the  same  census  206  ''academies  and  other 
schook,"  with 400  teachers  and  10,778  pupils.  These  schools  received — 

From  endowment $37, 800 

From  "  public  funds" 23, 547 

From  other  eources 160, 287 

Total  income '. 221, 634 

The  same  q^nsus  reports  a  total  school  attendance  for  the  year 
ending  June  1, 1860,  of  98,204,  including  114  free  colored,  and  that 
S6,256  was  collected  in  the  State  for  schools. 

Measuring  the  general  inteUigence  by  the  circulation  of  the  news- 
paper press  it  will  be  found  that  according  to  the  census  of  1860  it 
consisted  of  9  daily,  1  biweekly,  6  triweekly,  77  weekly,  and  3 
monthly  journals,  with  a  total  annual  circulation  of  7,175,444  copies. 
The  white  popidation  of  the  State  in  1860  was  526,431,  which  would 
indicate  an  average  of  13.6  copies  per  white  inhabitant,  but  since 
the  number  of  outside  papers  (doming  into  the  State  was  no  doubt 
much  larger  than  those  which  went  out,  the  true  number  of  copies 
per  inhabitant  was  considerably  larger. 

Supt.  Duval's  report  for  1858  was  the  last  printed  till  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  source  material  for  the  period  is  scanty 
enough,  for  those  days  of  excitement  told  heavily  on  the  quiet  routine 
of  educational  work.  Supt.  Duval  signed  the  official  correspondence 
for  April  9,  1861;  then  there  is  a  break  till  May  20,  when  his  chief 
clerk,  W.  C.  AUen,  signs  as  acting  superintendent.  Mr.  Duval  had 
gone  to  the  front  as  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers.  But  even 
the  clang  of  arms  did  not  entirely  hush  the  hum  of  educational  activ- 
ity. In  August  Mr.  Allen  said  that  Grov.  Moore  would  recommend 
the  withdrawal  (in  the  future)  of  the  State  educationalappropriation 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  but  that  there  would  be  no  other  change  for  that 
year  unless  he  should  be  able  to  declare  a  per  capita  school  dividend  of 
$1.35  or  $1.40  instead  of  the  $1.30  declared  **for  the  last  two  or  three 
years.''  In  1861-62  the  dividend  was  $1.20  per  capita;  in  1862-63 
it  was  $1.10.  In  1860  and  1861  the  auditor's  report  shows  that  the 
total  school  expenditures  were  $567,740,  or  $283,870  per  year;  in 
1862  it  was  $231,774;  1863,  $268,731;  1864,  $233,978;  1865,  $112,783. 

These  sums  do  not  include  $17,700  spent  in  1860-61  and  $10,718  J5 
spent  in  1861-62  on  the  military  training  of  ''State  cadets."  These 
expenditures  wpre  incurred  xmder  the  act  of  February  21,  1860,  which 
provided  "for  the  military  education  of  two  young  men  from  each 
county.''  They  were  to  attend  the  Mihtary  School  at  Glenville,  in 
Barbour  County,  or  that  at  La  Grange,  in  Franklin  County,  to  both  of 
which  the  State  had  furnished  arms.  They  were  to  receive  for  their 
support  $250  a  year,  and  for  their  part  agreed  to  return  to  their  own 
-comity  ''and  there  teach  and  drill  the  militia"  for  the  same  length  of 
time  as  they  had  received  State  support  in  school. 
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There  was  in  Alabama,  of  course,  as  everywhere,  trouble  ovei;  the 
falling  value  of  Confederate  notes,  and  much  correspondence  with  local 
officers  on  the  subject.  Capt.  Duval  was  again  in  his  office  March 
14,  1864,  but  sterner  military  duties  called  him  elsewhere,  and  W.  C. 
Allen  served  as  superintendent  for  the  remainder  of  that  year,  being 
succeeded  in  office  January  1,  1865,  by  John  B.  Taylor. 

The  correspondence  of  the  superintendent  during  the  war  period 
is  small  in  amoimt,  broken  and  fragmentary  in  character,  but  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  schools  did  not  lose  their  general  organization. 
As  has  been  shown  from  official  sources,  funds  were  distributed  each 
year,  reports  were  called  for  and  schools  were  still  being  taught 
throughout  the  State  as  late  as  March,  1865. 

Fortimately  for  the  student  of  the  educational  history  of  Alabama, 
the  official  letter  book  of  the  superintendent-  for  the  whole  of  the 
war  period  (June  1,  1860,  to  April  25,  1865)  has  been,  preserved  and 
has  been  made  available  for  this  study  by  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  M, 
Owen,  LL.  D.,  director  of  the  Alabama  State  department  of  archives 
and  history.  It  seems  well  to  close  this  chapter  with  the  transcrip- 
tion of  four  letters  written  in  March,  1865,  by  Supt.  Taylor  that  tell 
far  more  dramatically  than  mere  narrative  the  difficulties  and  trials 

of  the  last  days: 

March  Ist,  1865. 
To  His  Excellency, 

Gov.  Thomas  H.  Watts: 

The  revised  school  law  of  the  State  requires  of  the  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion annually  on  the  Ist  of  March,  a  report  to  the  governor,  embracing — 
First,  A  brief  history  of  his  labors. 
Second,  An  abstract  of  the  reports  received  by  him  from  the  county  superintendents, 

exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  public  schools. 
Third,  Estimates  and  accounts  of  expenditures  of  school  moneys. 
Fourth,  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  funds  and  the  better  oiganization  of 

the  public  schools. 
Fifth,  All  such  other  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  to  the  public  schools  as  he 

shall  deem  fit  to  communicate,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  my  election  to  the  office  of  State  superintendent,  my  predecessor, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Allen,  had  nearly  completed  the  calculations  for  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  for  1864,  and  deeming  it  unwise  and  impolitic  to  take  possession  of  the  office 
until  that  was  completed  and  the  quarter  expired,  I  did  not  file  my  bond  and  enter 
upon  the  duties  until  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1865.  Consequently,  the  history  of  my 
labors  would  be  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  Under  this  head  I  have  nothing  to 
report  except  an  official  visit  to  the  County  of  Coosa,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  county  convention  the  superintendents  and  several  of  the  teachers  and 
trustees  of  that  county,  and  to  initiate  an  undertaking  which  1  hope  will  result  in 
furnishing  our  public  schools  with  abridged  textbooks  to  supply  a  want  now  severely 
felt  by  parents  and  teachers. 

The  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  1864  have  been 
received  from  only  15  counties,  leaving  37  counties  unreported.  Many  causes  have 
occurred  to  prevent  their  reception .  Many  teachers  have  been  called  into  the  military 
service  and  made  no  reports  to  the  county  superintendents;  others  have  neglected 
their  duties;  in  some  instances  I  am  informed  of  changes  in  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent during  the  month  of  January,  and  in  others,  I  am  assured  that  the  reports 
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have  been  mailed  and  failed  to  reach  this  office.  All  the  county  superintendents, 
not  within  the  enemy's  Hnee,  have  been  informed  by  letter  of  this  default,  and  dupli- 
cate or  original  reports  may  be  expected .  Without  the  missing  reports  it  is  impossible 
to  approximate  the  conditions  of  the  public  schools  within  the  State. 

And  as  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  funds  and  the  better  organization 
of  the  public  schools  are  expected  tq  be  submitted  in  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent and  must  be  based  upon  the  reports  received  from  the  county  superintendents, 
and  as  this  report  is  intended  to  furnish  information  to  sup^intendents  and  trustees 
and  the  authorities  of  other  States  of  the  actual  working  of  our  State  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  as  under  the  circumstances  named  it  must  necessarily  be  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory,  I  therefore  submit  this  as  a  partial  report  and  respectfully  ask  your 
Excellency's  penmssion  to  complete  the  same  at  some  future  period  before  the  session 
of  the  geheral  assembly,  when  with  more  reliable  and  fuller  data,  more  satisfactory 
infcnrmation  can  be  given  and  the  suggestions  contemplated  by  the  law  can  be  made 
upon  a  reliable  basis. 

I  would  beg  leave  further  to  state  to  your  Excellency  that  the  reports  made  by  my 
predecessors  bear  date  of  the  month  of  October,  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
18d6. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obdt.  servt. 

Jno.  B.  Taylob. 

Mabch  11th,  1865. 
W.  H.  Huston,  Esq., 

Co,  Sup't,  Dallas  Co,,  Selma,  Ala. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  much  gratified  to  learn  from  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  that  the 
absorbing  and  engrossing  Interest  of  the  times  and  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country 
have  not  retarded  the  educational  interests  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  county 
which  you  represent,  and  that  parents  evince  an  '^  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children."  Of  a  truth  "Carpe  diem"  should  be  the  motto  of  our 
people  at  this  time,  for  "we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,"  nor  how  soon 
present  advantages  may  pass  away  before  the  invasion  of  a  ruthless  foe,  or  how  even 
their  sons  may  be  called  away  from  the  pursuits  of  learning  to  the  more  immediate 
and  pressing  necessity  of  defense. 

I  trust  that  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  adopt  some  plan  whereby  disabled  soldiers 
and  officers,  unfit  for  duty  in  the  field,  may  be  retired,  and  thus  competent  instruc- 
tors from  among  the  educated  take  their  places  as  instructors  of  the  rising  generation. 
An  accomplished  officer,  formerly  a  teacher,  and  now  himself  maimed  and  imable  to 
resume  his  command,  informed  me  that  there  are  many  such  now  spending  their  time 
in  idleness  or  assigned  to  duties  for  which  they  are  incompetent.  He  also  stated- 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  Members  of  Congress  and  that  he  hoped  they 
would  take  such  action  as  would  lead  to  beneficial  results.    Let  us  then  wait  in  hope. 

I  am  pleased  with  your  plan  for  procuring  schoolbooks  and  trust  you  will  meet 
with  eminent  success.  It  should  certainly  be  adopted  in  every  county  when  prac- 
ticable, and  has  been  acted  upon  to  some  extent  by  the  booksellers  of  this  city. 

Prof.  B.  T.  Smith,  of  Central  Institute,  is  now  engaged  upon  an  abridged  arith- 
metic for  the  use  of  public  schools  and  has  completed  the  work  as  far  as  division. 
When  that  is  completed  I  shall  request  him  to  publish,  if  a  publisher  can  be  obtained, 
leaving  the  remainder  for  a  future  edition.  This  part  will  answer  for  primary  classes 
and  will  supply  a  present  want.  If  encouraged  in  this  undertaking,  the  professor 
will  enter  upon  abridgments  of  other  schoolbooks.    *    *    * 

You  will  oblige  me  by  giving  me  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  your 
county  convention.  It  is  my  desire  to  visit  as  many  as  the  limited  time  at  my  com- 
mand will  permit. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jno.  B.  Tatlob, 

SUUe  8upt, 
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Mabgh  14th,  1865. 
To  His  Excellency,  Thomas  H.  Watts, 

Governor  of  Alabama, 

Governor:  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Col.  Jefferson  Falkner  requesting  the  dischai^ge  of  Harman  R.  Gay,  corx><»al  in 
Company  E,  46th  Ala.  Vol.  Kegiment,  in  consequence  of  his  election  as  county  super- 
intendent of  education  for  Randolph  County. 

Mr.  Gay  was  duly  elected  in  May,  1864,  and  gave  bond,  which  is  on  file  in  this  office, 
as  required  by  law.  I  understand  your  excellency  to  recognize  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  the  election  of  their  officers,  and  yet  if  the 
officer  of  their  choice  is  detained  in  the  military  service,  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  of 
no  avail  and  of  no  practical  utility. 

The  authorities  of  the  Confederate  Government  do  not  pretend  even  to  claim 
military  service  from  State  officers  not  enrolled  at  the  time  of  election  and  their 
exemption  from  such  service  is  provided  for  by  law. 

The  reason  for  this  exemption,  founded  in  the  principle  of  State  sovereignty,  and  the 
unqualified  and  unrestricted  right  of  the  people  to  the  choice  of  their  officers,  applies, 
to  my  mind,  with  equal  force  in  those  cases  where  parties  are,  at  the  time  of  election, 
held  in  the  military  service  of  the  common  government. 

But  if  doubt  exists  upon  that  point,  comity  and  courtesy  as  between  the  Confederate 
and  State  Governments  would  require  that  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  should  be 
respected  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  services  of  the  officer  of  their  choice  in 
any  capacity  in  which  they  may  elect;  and  this  without  regard  to  the  rank  of  the 
office  or  distinction  of  station.  That  this  has  been  the  view  of  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  whereby  an  office 
may  be  declared  vacant  by  reason  of  the  incumbent  being  in  the  military  service  of 
the  State  or  of  the  Confederate  States,  though  it  may  be  for  several  other  reasons. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  education  for  the  several  counties  in  this  State 
can  not  be  discharged  by  deputy;  and  while  the  payments  of  the  school  fund  to  the 
trustees  may  be  made  by  a  clerk,  the  receipts  of  money  from  tax  collectors  and  the 
State  treasury,  examination  of  teachers,  granting  of  licenses,  annual  visitation  of 
schools,  and  decision  of  question^  arising  under  the  school  laws  must  be  done  and 
made  by  the  superintendent  in  person,  and  can  not  be  delegated  by  him  to  others; 
nor  does  the  law  make  any  provision  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  by  another  while 
the  incumbent  is  in  military  service. 

I  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  your  excellency  would  refer  this  case 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  and  ask  the  discharge  of  Corp.  Gay  from  the  military 
service,  that  he  may  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  To  judge  by  the  returns  now 
being  made  to  this  office  and  the  information  received  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
the  children  of  our  gallant  soldiers  are  not  to  any  large  extent  enjoying  the  benefits  ol 
the  provisions  made  by  the  State  for  their  education  by  reason  of  irregularities,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  present  case,  and  which  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  means  at  command,  and  the  evil  of  an  ignorant  generation  succeeding  this 
arrested.  A  prudent  government  will  seek  its  defense  and  safeguard  in  the  hearts 
of  an  intelligent  people. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obdt.  srvt., 

Jno.  B.  Taylor, 

StaU  SupL 

March  22nd,  1865. 
To  His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  Watts, 

Governor  of  Alabama. 
Governor:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  communication  from  Hon.  James  F. 
Bailey,  judge  of  probate  of  Perry  County,  requesting  my  attention  to  condition  of  the 
pubUc  schools  in  that  county  in  consequence  of  the  detention  in  the  Confederate 
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States  military  service  ol  M.  M.  Cooke,  county  superintendent  of  Perry  County, 
and  asking  that  steps  be  taken  to  procure  his  dischaige. 

lir.  Cooke  is  1st  sergt.,  Co.  G,  4th  Ala.  Vol.  Regt.,  and  was  elected  county  superin- 
tendent in  liay,  1864,  and  gave  bond  and  duly  qualified  for  the  performance  of  his 
office,  but  though,  as  I  am  informed,  two  applications  have  been  made  for  his  dis- 
charge, he  is  still  retained  in  service  to  the  detriment  of  the  educational  interests  of 
his  county. 

On  the  14th  instant  I  had  the  honor  to  address  your  excellency  a  similar  application 
in  respect  to  Corp.  Hannen  R.  Gkty,  Co.  K,  46th  Ala.  Regt.,  elected  and  qualified 
as  county  superintendent  of  Randolph  County,  and  herewith  I  forward  a  copy  of  your 
excellency's  indorsement  upon  that  letter,  satisfied  that  your  views,  being  fully 
matured,  have  undei^gone  no  change,  and  that  the  same  principle  therein  asserted 
by  your  excellency  fully  applies  to  the  present  case. 

I  am  also  informed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cooke  that  he  has  been  wounded  in  the  leg 
and  in  consequence  of  that  wound  is  partially,  if  not  wholly,  unfit  for  field  service. 

The  educational  interests  of  Perry  County  are  suffering  from  the  absence  of  the 
superintendent,  and  if  the  condition  of  that  and  Randolph  County  should  become 
general  throughout  the  State,  our  educational  system  must  be  abandoned  and  the 
children  of  our  soldiers  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

I  respectfully  request  that  your  excellency  will  use  your  official  influence  with  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War  to  procure  the  dischaige  of  Seigt.  Cooke,  that  he  may  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obdt.  servt. 

Jno.  B.  Tatloe, 
State  Supt.  of  Education. 

The  remainder  of  this  war  history  and  the  fortunes  of  the  public 
educational  records  themselves  may  be  gathered  from  the  Hon. 
John  B.  Ryan,  State  superintendent  in  1866-67,  in  his  report  dated 
April  1,  1866: 

There  has  been  no  annual  report  made  from  this  office  since  October,  1859,*  yet  our 
syistem  of  public  schools  was  kept  up  till  the  appointment  of  the  provisional  governor 
in  July,  1865,  although  amidst  embarrassments  incident  to  a  state  of  fierce  warfare. 
The  records,  books,  papers,  etc.,  of  this  office  were  carted  about  the  country  in  boxes, 
to  keep  them  from  the  hands  of  spoilers,  during  the  most  of  the  time  after  1863.  Their 
pretervation  is  chiefly  if  not  alone  due  to  the  vigilance,  zeal,  and  activity  of  my 
worthy  predecessor,  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Taylor,  to  whom  the  friends  of  education  in  Ala- 
bama should  ever  feel  grateful.' 

1  This  was  Duval's  report  for  1868. 

*  Report  for  1866  quoted  in  Owen's  Bibliography  of  Alabama. 
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I.   THE   INTERMBDIATB   PERIOD,  1865-1868. 

The  war  came  to  an  end  in  May,  1865.  The  reconstruction  govern- 
ment in  Alabama  was  inaugurated  July  13,  1868.  This  interme- 
diate period  of  three  years — a  period  not  of  the  old  nor  yet  of  the 
new — is  largely  barren  of  educational  results,  although  demanding 
some  consideration  from  the  historian  of  education.  A  convention 
sitting  in  Montgomery  adopted  on  September  12,  1865,  a  new  con- 
stitution. This  convention  was  made  up  of  Confederates  and  other 
native  sons,  and  their  work  was  not  submitted  to  the  people.  There 
is  no  mention  of  education  in  this  constitution,  nor  are  there  com- 
plete printed  reports  from  the  State  superintendents  for  the  period. 
Information  on  the  subject  comes  mainly  from  later  superintendents. 
As  has  been  seen,  John  B.  Taylor  became  superintendent  on  January 
1,  1865,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  about  April  1,  1866.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  B.  Ryan,  who  served  till  November  30,  1867. 
Then  came  M.  A.  Chisholm  with  service  from  December  1,  1867,  to 
July  23,  1868,  when  reconstruction  began. 

Of  the  period  represented  by  the  school  years  1865-66,  1866-67, 
and  1867-68  (June  30),  Dr.  Cloud,  in  his  first  annual  report  dated 
November   10,   1869,  says: 

I  found  that  the  previous  government  under  the  adminiBtration  of  Gov.  Patton 
failed  to  pay  the  public-school  money  apportioned  for  the  school  year  1866  to  quite 
a  ntunber  of  the  counties  of  this  State.  It  also  failed  to  pay  the  public-school  money 
apportioned  for  the  school  year  of  1867  to  a  much  laiger  number  of  the  countieB. 
Some  of  the  county  superintendents  received  the  publicnschool  moneys  thus  appor- 
tioned for  the  years  1866  and  1867,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  our  books  show;  but 
others  received  none  whatever  notwithstanding  public  schools  were  taught.  There 
seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  reason  to  be  had  from  any  soiirce  explaining  why  it  was 
that  some  of  the  counties  received  their  apportionment  of  these  public-school  funds, 
while  others  did  not  obtain  any  portion  thereof. 

The  superintendent  *  *  *  takes  the  position  that  the  apportionment  of  the 
public-school  fund  for  the  years  1866  and  1867  was  appropriately  made  Under  exist- 
ing laws  of  the  State,  and  that  the  State  Is  bound  in  all  good  faith  to  her  citizens  to 
make  good  this  apportionment  of  the  public-school  fujad  to  the  counties  that  have 
up  to  this  time  failed  to  receive  it  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  school  service  rendered  in  such  counties  for  the  school  years  of  1868  and  1869. 
84 
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So  much  for  Dr.  Cloud's  review.  Now,  what  were  the  original 
appropriations  for  these  years,  how  much  of  these  sums  were  used 
by  Gov.  Patton  "to  meet  other  pressing  debts  of  the  State,"  how 
much  did  the  reconstructiomsts  appropriate  to  cover  these  defi- 
ciencies, how  did  they  order  this  money  to  be  used,  and  what  actually 
became  of  it  ? 

The  total  apportionment  for  1866  was  $413,389.07,  of  which 
$362,223.60  was  drawn  and  $51,625.09  imdrawn.  In  1867  the 
figures  were  $290,250.12  apportioned,  $133,195.83  drawn,  and  $157,- 
054.29  undrawn.  The  sum  apportioned  for  schools  December  1, 
1867,  to  July  1,  1868,  was  $45,411.46.  On  November  10,  1869, 
there  was  still  impaid  out  of  these  three  appropriations  $254,090.84. 
On  October  10,  1868,  the  reconstruction  legislature  provided  $45,- 
411.46  to  meet — 

the  claims  of  teachers  arising  between  December  1, 1867,  and  June  30, 1868,  »  *  » 
which  it  was  doubtless  believed  at  the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  would  cover  all 
just  and  legal  claims  embraced  within  the  period.' 

February  23,  1870,  it  passed  another  act — 

appropriating  the  sum  of  1208,679.38  to  cover  the  several  amounts  due  and  unpaid 
to  those  counties  whose  school  moneys  had  been  used  by  Gov.  Patton  to  meet  other 
pressing  debts  of  the  State. 

The  act  provided  that  this  money  should  be  disbursed  "  in  accordance 
with  the  law  under  which  the  said  amounts  were  apportioned  at 
the  time  of  apportionment,''  and  then  adds  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  should  '^be  so  construed  as  to  include  all  teachers  who  have 
taught  a  free  pubUc  school  and  have  claims  against  the  State  without 
distinction  on  accoimt  of  race  or  color."  * 

Supt.  Cloud  had  already  decided  officially  (Jime  26,  1869)  that 
imder  the  law  negroes  were  entitled  to  their  share  of  the  sixteenth- 
section  fimd,^  and  the  purpose  of  this  particular  act  to  admit  the 
teachers  of  negro  schools  to  a  participation  in  the  fund  about  to  be 
distributed  is  manifest.  Says  Supt.  Joseph  Hodgson  (Conservative), 
in  his  report  dated  January  28,  1871 : 

This  sum  of  1208,679.38  *  »  »  was  apportioned  among  the  counties  by  the  late 
superintendent  (Dr.  Cloud)  according  to  the  amounts  certified  to  be  due.  *  *  * 
In  what  manner  this  money  has  been  disbursed  by  the  county  superintendents 
the  present  State  superintendent  is  not  fully  informed.  *  *  *  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  act  making  the  appropriation  fixes  a  proviso  to  it,  a  proviso 
which  is  doubtful,  because  the  fund  was  justly  due  to  those  teachers  alone  who 
were  employed  under  the  then-existing  school  laws.  The  proviso  read  thus:  **That 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  include  all  teachers  who 
have  taught  a  free  public  school  and  have  claims  against  the  State,  without  distinc- 
tion on  account  of  race  or  color."  The  purpose  of  this  proviso  must  be  transparent. 
There  were  no  colored  teachers  of  State  schools  before  July,  1868,  and  no  colored 

1  See  acts  of  Oct.  10, 1868,  Laws  of  1868,  p.  255;  and  act  of  Feb.  23, 1870,  Laws  of  1860-70,  p.  168. 

s  See  acU  of  1860-70,  p.  160. 

•  See  official  letter  book  under  that  date. 
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pupils  except  such  as  were  recognized  by  the  military  commander  between  January 
and  July,  1868;  yet,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the 
misappropriation  of  this  entire  fund. 

In  discussiBg  the  payment  of  these  past-due  claims,  including 
those  for  teaching  December  1,  1867,  to  July  1,  1868,  Supt.  Hodgson 
says  further: 

The  superintendent  can  only  say  that  under  his  predecesBor  the  above-mentioned 
sum  of  $45,411.46  was  distributed  to  the  several  county  superintendents  without 
reference  to  the  amount  of  unpaid  claims  held  in  any  given  county,  but  in  proportioin 
to  an  enumeration  of  white  and  colored  children  made  in  1869.  It  is  with  reluctance 
that  he  has  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  this 
sum  of  145,411.46  and  the  larger  sum  appropriated  for  the  years  1866  and  1867 
[$208,679.38]  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  scheme  to  divert  the  public-school  funds  of 
the  years  1866, 1867,  and  1868  from  their  legitimate  use  and  for  the  benefit  of  private 
schools  which  were  established  and  conducted  for  private  gain  or  for  the  promotion 
of  political  and  sectarian  ends. 

Supt.  Hodgson  bases  this  conclusion  on  a  certain  enactment  of 
the  State  board  of  education^  the  intention  of  which — 

was  evidently  to  give  a  color  of  authority  to  the  newly  appointed  county  superintend- 
ents for  the  disbursement  of  j>ublic  money  to  private  schools  of  a  certain  character. 
Under  cover  of  this  act  large  sums  of  money  which  had  been  tiuned  over  by  township 
trustees  to  the  new  coimty  superintendents,  as  also  the  several  appropriations  referred 
to,  were  squandered  upon  teachers  of  private  schools  who  were  in  no  wise  coimected 
with  the  public-school  system,  and  who  had  already  received  pay  from  their  patrons 
for  their  services. 

Specific  instances  are  given  by  the  superintendent:  The  county 
superintendent  of  Montgomery  County  paid  himself  $1^692.60  for 
teaching  a  private  school,  and  his  accoimt  was  allowed;  and  there  was 
paid  to  a  colored  institution  in  Mobile  at  one  time  the  sum  of  $5,327 
and  at  another  $5,425,  although  it  was  imder  the  support  and  control 
of  a  missionary  society  and  its  teachers  had  already  been  paid  by 
that  society.  Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  there  had  been  paid 
out  of  this  $45,41 1.4&  only  $9,019.02  of  legitimate  claims. 

Supt.  Hodgson  failed  to  secure  any  further  information  on  the 
subject,  and  adds: 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  fund  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  applied 
to  the  object  for  which  the  general  assembly  appropriated  it.  Such  is  one  of  the  evil 
results  of  having  two  legislatures  over  this  department.  The  disbursing  legislature 
runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  appropriating  legislature,  and  the  State  superintendent 
remains  powerless  to  provide  a  remedy  for  transparent  abuses.' 

The  protest  of  the  superintendent  was  in  vain,  for  so  far  as  available 
sources  show  there  was  no  further  investigation  of  these  arrears  nor 
of  the  way  they  were  expended.  According  to  his  report  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1871,  of  these  special  appropriations  $114,782.88  was  still 
to  be  accoimted  for. 

i  This  refera  to  the  new  board  of  education,  considered  later. 
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n.   THE  OLD  b£gIME  AND  THE   NEW,  1863-1872. 

The  constitution  of  1868  was  adopted  by  a  convention  which  sat 
in  Montgomery  November  5  to  December  6,  1867.  This  is  the 
reconstruction  constitution;  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  and 
ratified  February  4,  1868.  Like  that  of  1819,  it  makes  formal 
recognition  of  education  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  earher  document  and  from  all  of  its 
own  day,  except  one,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  and  distinct  governing 
authority  in  education.  It  placed  the  common  school  and  the 
pubhc  educational  institutions,  including  the  university,  under  the 
management  of  a  new  board,  styled  the  State  board  of  education, 
of  which  the  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  was  declared  presi- 
dent, the  governor  an  ex  officio  member,  and  to  which  were  added 
two  elected  members  from  each  congressional  district.  It  was  given 
authority — 

to  exercise  full  legislative  powers  in  reference  to  the  public  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  and  its  acts,  when  approved  by  the  governor,  or  when  reenacted  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  board  in  case  of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law, 
unless  repealed  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  constitution  said  further: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establieh  throughout  the  State,  in  each  township 
or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the 
children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years  may  attend  free. 

It  recognized  the  old  educational  fund  of  ante  bellum  days, 
declared  it  to  be  a  ''perpetual  fund,''  and  in  addition  to  these  sources 
donated  to  education  "one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  income  of 
the  State."  The  assembly  might  give  power  to  the  local  authorities 
to  levy  a  poll  tax,  and  "a  specific  annual  tax''  was  to  be  levied — 

upon  all  railroad,  navigation,  banking,  and  insurance  corporations,  and  upon  all 
insaiance  and  foreign  bank  and  foreign  exchange  agencies,  and  upon  the  profits  of 
foreign  bank  bills  issued  in  this  State  by  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  persons — 

to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  pubhc  schools. 

The  new  regime  b^an  July  13,  1868,  with  the  meeting  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  the  ratification  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the 
inauguration  of  W.  H.  Smith  as  the  first  reconstruction  governor. 
One  of  Gov.  Smith's  first  acts  was  to  appoint  Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  who 
had  been  more  or  less  in  pubhc  life  imder  the  old  regime,  as  superin- 
tendent of  pubhc  instruction  (served  till  November  23, 1870).  On  the 
same  day  the  new  State  board  of  education  met  for  its  prehminary 
oiganization. 

The  new  school  system  itself  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  ante 
bellum  one,  except  that  the  new  constitution  declared  the  schools  to 
be  entirely  free.  It  was  top-heavy,  however,  with  the  number  and 
character  of  its  admioistrative  officers,  who  either  from  design  or 
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otherwise  were  to  absorb  a  large  share  of  the  public  funds  before  they 
reached  the  schools.  The  stream  could  rise  no  higher  than  its  source, 
and  Dr.  Fleming  characterizes  the  school  oflSicers  appointed  by  Dr. 
Cloud  as  "  a  forlorn  lot."  One  signed  for  his  salary  with  an  X  mark; 
another  was  of  bad  morals  and  incompetent;  another  was  a  preacher 
who  had  been  expelled  for  misappropriating  charity  fimds,* 

One  of  the  earhest  acts  of  the  new  reconstruction  legislature  was 
to  transfer  to  the  board  of  education  control  of  unexpended  school 
funds  in  the  hands  of  school  officers  and  to  authorize  an  investiga- 
tion of  these  funds  by  the  new  county  superintendents  who  were  then 
being  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent.  It  also  chartered  lot- 
teries;  on  condition  that  they  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the  school  fund. 
The  Mutual  Aid  Association,  whose  object  was  "  to  distribute  books, 
paintings,  works  of  art,  scientific  instruments,"  etc.,  was  to  pay 
$2,000  annually;  the  Mobile  Charitable  Association  was  to  pay 
$1,000.  The  office  of  commissioner  of  lotteries  was  established  and 
his  duty  was  to  levy  and  collect  1  per  cent  "on  the  gross  amount 
of  sales  or  the  gross  income  of  the  business  of  all  lotteries  now- 
authorized  or  that  may  hereafter  be  authorized  by  law  in  this  State." 

Other  laws  were  passed  to  make  more  thorough  the  transfer  of 
the  school  machinery  to  the  new  authorities,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  public  schools  ^ould  be  opened  by  October  1,  1868,  "as  far  as 
practicable."  Eleven  normal  schools  were  established,  the  expenses 
of  which  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  school  funds,  and  a  law 
was  passed  "to  secure  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen,  and  Abandoned  Lands."  This  law  provided  that  the 
State  superintendent  should  act  on  the  "general  imderstanding" 
that  (1)  the  bureau  was  to  furnish  school  buildings;  (2)  the  mis- 
sionary associations  were  to  select  and  transport  competent  teachers 
to  the  scene  of  their  labors;  (3)  the  State  was  to  examine  and  pay 
these  teachers;  and  (4)  the  superintendent  was  to  secure  the  transfer 
to  the  State  of  schoolhouses  controlled  by  the  bureau. 

Another  act,  general  in  character,  defined  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  State  superintendent,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  local 
teachers.  These  did  not  differ  in  essential  detail  from  those  in 
earUer  law?.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  races  were  to  be  kept 
entirely  distinct,  "imless  it  be  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  such  children." 

For  its  part  the  board  of  education  began  with  an  abundance  of 
legislation,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  these  laws  got  into 
school  practice.  Some  were  in  advance  on  the  old  order,  e.  g.,  re- 
quiring reports  on  school  moneys;  furnishing  schoolhouses  and 
defining  more  exactly  the  duties  of  school  officers;  providing  for 
certain  city  systems;  fixing  the  grade  of  teachers,  and  providing  for 

i  See  Fleming:  Civil  War  and  Reoonstnietion  In  Alabama,  (1905),  p.  flOO. 
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teachers'  examinations  and  for  normal  schools;  defining  the  scholastic 
year;  and  defining  and  establishing  grades  in  the  schools.  These 
grades  were  fixed  at  four,  and  the  subjects  to  be  taught  were  outlined. 
"With  these  rules  and  regulations  the  new  school  system  went 
into  operation  with  Dr.  Cloud  as  State  superintendent,  and  the 
reconstruction  State  board  of  education  endowed  with  the  power  of 
legislation.  The  real  difficulties  of  the  schools  during  this  period 
fell  into  one  of  two  general  categories.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
difficult  to  secure  local  officers  to  administer  the  law;  for  the  Con- 
servatives naturally  stood  in  a  hands-off  attitude.  The  second  diffi- 
culty was  no  less  serious.  The  constitution  provided  that  the  school 
should  be  absolutely  free,  and  while  the  available  funds  were  not 
sufficient  to  secure  this,  no  tuition  might  be  charged.  As  a  result 
of  this  dilemma,  the  schools  established  were  neither  sufficient  in 
number  to  serve  the  State  nor  long  enough  in  term  to  serve  the 
children.     Or,  as  Supt.  Hodgson  put  it  in  1871 : 

The  result  of  this  rule  was  that  a  large  number  of  schools  were  opened,  but  they 
were  generally  schools  which  accomplished  nothing.  There  were  too  many  pupils 
for  the  teachers,  and  too  many  teachers  for  the  fund.  The  sum  total  of  schools  and 
pupils  made  a  large  show  upon  paper,  but  the  school  was  generally  closed  before  the 
pupil  had  time  to  learn  the  alphabet. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  much  serious  opposition  to  the 
schools.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Cloud  complains  loudly  of  '4dle  poli- 
ticians" and  "disappointed  newspai)er  editors"  and  prints  letters 
from  five  county  superintendents  "detailing  the  character  and  extent 
of  trouble  and  opposition  they  had  in  the  appointment  of  trustees," 
but  this  was  mere  politics,  directed  more  at  the  men  in  authority 
than  at  the  system,  and  Dr.  Cloud  said  that  after  his  opponents 
had  had  "their  minds  disabused"  of  "blind  prejudice"  they  became 
"friends  and  warm  supporters  of  the  system"  and  haUed  it  as  "a 
great  national  benefaction."  What  opposition  there  was  grew  largely 
out  of  the  old  ante  bellum  idea  of  hostility  to  "free"  or  "pauper" 
schools.  The  leaders  of  this  wing  were  not  friendly  to  an  education 
that  was  given  away,  and  tliis  hostility  was  intensified  by  the  require- 
ment of  the  new  constitution  that  the  schools  should  be  entirely 
free  and  no  longer  supplemented  by  private  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions as  had  always  been  the  case  in  Alabama  up  to  1868.  This 
requirement,  indeed,  acted  as  a  two-edged  sword.  By  forbidding 
these  supplementary  contributions  it  increased  the  number  of  those 
opx>osed  to  public  education,  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  system 
less  able  to  furnish  free  instruction.  When  the  Conservatives  came 
back  into  power  in  1870,  the  old  idea  of  supplementing  public  funds 
with  private  subscriptions  was  revived. 

As  for  the  education  of  the  negroes,  there  was  little  opposition  to 
that  as  such    The  old  slaveholders  believed  it  to  be  necessary  for 
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tihe  good  of  society.  The  Democratic  party  favored  it;  Gen.  Clanton, 
the  chairman  of  their  executive  committee,  made  speeches  support- 
ing it;  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Col.  Jefferson 
Falkner  and  Ex.-Gov.  A.  B.  Moore  were  all  its  advocates.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  other  papers  even  urged  that  destitute 
whites  and  disabled  soldiers  be  employed  as  teachers.  Confederate 
soldiers  and  Confederate  widows  taught  n^o  schools,  and  the  old 
school  board  of  Mobile  was  organizing  n^o  education  in  that  city 
before  the  system  of  reconstruction  was  born.^ 

The  story  of  the  struggle  in  the  city  of  Mobile  between  the  old 
regime  and  the  new  is  interesting  and  highly  dramatic. 

In  Mobile,  it  will  be  recalled,  throughout  the  whole  period  after 
1826  a  separate  school  organization  had  been  maintained,  free  from 
all  State  trammels.  Progress  had  been  made  there  beyond  all  other 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  efforts  of  the  reconstruction- 
ists  to  bring  this  independent  system  under  State  control  precipitated 
a  struggle  that  lasted  as  long  as  reconstruction  itself.  The  Mobile 
schools  had  survived  the  greater  part  of  the  war;  they  had  closed 
only  with  the  Federal  occupation  in  April,  1865,  and  had  opened 
again  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  but  on  a  more  restricted  scale  and  with 
moderate  charges  for  tuition  to  supplement  decreased  public  funds. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  1865-66  were  $35,017.16,  of  which  about 
$22,000  was  from  tuition  charges.'  The  expenses  for  the  same  time 
were  $44,191.86.  For  the  year  1866-67  tuition  fees  were  reduced 
one-half,  and  a  movement  for  the  education  of  colored  chUdren 
started  as  early  as  May,  1867.  Mr.  dark,  for  the  school  committee, 
then  reported  that  he  had  been  in  communication  with  the  local 
superintendent  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  who  expressed  gratifica- 
tion at  this  manifestation  of  local  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  old 
conservative  element,  and  that  $12,000  had  been  provided  by  the 
bureau  for  a  schoolhouse  for  colored  pupils.  The  local  board  also 
sought  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1868,  their  total  receipts,  includ- 
ing tuition  fees  and  money  borrowed,  was  $64,835.29,  and  their 
total  disbursements  $62,180.86. 

From  this  account,  abbreviated  from  the  History  of  Education 
in  Alabama  by  Willis  G.  dark,  a  writer  who  for  this  part  of  the  story- 
is  an  original  authority,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Mobile  schools 
were  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects^,  of  the  war;  that  their  local 
finances  were  improving;  and  that  they  were  again  headed  in  the 
direction  of  a  public  school  system  which  should  be  entirely  free. 
We  note  further  that  under  liberal  and  progressive  leadership  these 

1  See  Ftoming:  Civil  War  and  ReoonstruoUon  in  Alabama,  pp.  623-631. 

<  An  act  of  Feb.  9,  1866,  allowed  Mobile  to  levy  on  each  tlOO  of  ixroperty  valuation  a  5-cent  tax  far 
ealtable  hoiuee,  libraries,  and  apparatus. 
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scliool  commissioners;  though  Conservatives;  had  voluntarily  taken 
up  the  subject  of  educating  the  negrO;  and  were  making  progress. 
It  was  into  this  scheme  of  harmonious  development  that  the  recon- 
structionists  broke. 

The  reconstruction  government  had  gone  into  eflFect  July  13;  1868; 
and  by  an  act  of  August  11  the  new  State  board  of  education  declared 
vacant  all  offices  of  county  superintendents;  township  trustees,  and 
school  conunissioners.  Dr.  Cloud;  the  State  superintendent;  then 
proceeded  to  the  task  of  filling  these  offices  with  men  of  his  own 
selection;  and  on  August  18  appointed  Greorge  L.  Putnam  coimty 
superintendent  of  Mobile.  The  old  Mobile  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners had  been  appointed  originally  under  military  authority. 
They  now  proceeded  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  State  board  of  education  were  illegal;  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  Putnam  appeared  before  them  demanding 
recc^nition  as  county  superintendent;  but  ''not  having  filed  a  satis- 
factory bond;  as  required  by  laW;  the  board  did  not  inquire  further 
into  his  authority  or  the  legality  of  his  appointment." 

The  war  was  now  on  between  the  Mobile  school  conunissioners, 
made  up  of  both  Republicans  and  Conservatives;  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  board  of  education;  the  State  superintendent;  and  the  Mobile 
coimty  superintendent  on  the  other.  Compromises  were  proposed 
and  rejected.  Then  recourse  was  had  to  the  courtS;  and  a  mandamus 
was  secured  ordering  the  school  commissioners  to  surrender  the  books 
and  property  in  their  possession.  This  they  refused  to  dO;  and  they 
were  held  in  prison  for  48  hours  where  they  were  **the  recipients  of 
innumerable  courtesies  and  attentions  from  the  officers  of  the  jail  and 
the  citizens  of  Mobile  generjally."  The  supreme  court  decided  in 
their  favor;  they  were  released;  and  the  school  year  of  1868-69  con- 
ducted imder  their  direction  showed  a  white  school  enrollment  of 
2,417  and  a  negro  enrollment  of  919.  In  the  first  round  they  had  had 
all  the  advantage.  But  the  State  officers  were  plucky  and  had  other 
weapons  in  reserve.  On  June  30;  1869;  the  State  superintendent 
formally  suspended  the  Mobile  school  commissioners;  and  on  August 
19,  1869;  his  action  was  approved  by  the  board  of  education.  They 
had  still  one  other  weapon.  Under  the  law  as  it  had  existed  sub- 
stantially since  1826,  MobUe  had  its  own  school  oiganizatiou;  collected 
its  own  tajces;  and  was  expressly  excepted  from  being  amenable  to 
the  State  authorities  except  to  the  extent  of  drawing  its  quota  of 
State  fimds  and  making  reports.  But  the  constitution  of  1868  had 
given  to  the  State  board  of  education  "full  legislative  powers"  in 
reference  to  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the  State;  and  on 
November  19, 1869,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  board  repealing  the  law 
which  gave  special  immunities  and  powers  to  the  school  commis- 
sioneis  of  Mobile.    By  this  bold  stroke  the  board  disarmed  its  rivals 
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aud  at  once  made  itself  master  of  the  educational  situation  in  the 
State.  After  the  passage  of  this  act  the  State  authorities  refused  to 
pay  over  to  the  Mobile  school  commissioners  the  proportion  of  the 
school  moneys  due  them  from  the  State.  The  State  superintendent^ 
though  he  had  vacillated  and  sought  to  heal  the  breach  by  appointing 
a  county  superintendent  agreeable  to  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners, now  recognized  Putnam  as  county  superintendent  and  paid 
him  considerable  sums  out  of  State  funds.^  As  a  last  resort  the  old 
school  commissioners  sued  out  an  injimction  against  Putnam  and 
sought  to  prevent  him  from  collecting  the  money  on  these  State 
warrants.  The  case  came  up  before  the  supreme  court  in  June,  1870. 
In  a  long  and  elaborate  opinion,  in  which  the  whole  history  of  the 
MobUe  school  system  is  reviewed  at  great  length  and  the  more  recent 
educational  legislation  of  the  State  reviewed  and  examined,  the  con- 
tentions of  the  attorneys  for  the  school  commissioners  were  rejected 
in  to  to  and  the  injunction  dissolved.  After  the  announcement  of 
this  opinion,  the  school  conunissioners,  disheartened  and  broken, 
defeated  at  every  point,  surrendered  the  school  property  to  Putnam. 
Viewed  from  this  distance  and  in  the  cold  light  of  history,  it  would 
appear  that  whether  the  law  was  good  or  bad  was  immaterial;  it  was 
the  law  and  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  Putnam;  for,  if  words  mean 
anything,  the  old  board  of  school  conunissioners  was  clearly  removed 
from  office  by  the  act  of  August  11,  1868,  and  all  of  their  subsequent 
actions  were  illegal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  clear  that,  had 
the  reconstruction  authorities  kept  hands  oflF  in  Mobile,  the  progress  of 
education  would  have  been  immensely  advanced.  The  new  system 
was  forced  on  the  people  and  maintained  over  them,  but  it  was  not 
welcome,  and  progress  was  slow.  Putnam  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  schools  till  the  spring  of  1871.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  he 
did  not  release  his  claims  to  be  county  superintendent  till  November 
24,  1874,  for  on  that  date  we  find  John  M.  McKleroy,  State  superin- 
tendent, invoking  against  him  the  very  weapon  he  had  used  against 
the  old  board,  for  he  was  then,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of 
education,  formally  removed  from  office  as  superintendent  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  filed  his  bond  '*as  required  by  law"  and  that 
the  '* public  welfare"  did  not  demand  that  **any  change  should  be 
made  in  the  cotmty  superin tendency." 

1  The  matter  was  thrashed  out  by  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the  assembly  of  1870  who  reported  that 
through  the  "illegal  conduct"  of  Cloud  and  Putnam  the  latter  had  obtained  on  January  29, 1869,  between 
S5,000  and  l6/)00,  and  "by  far  the  greater  portion  thereof  was  unlawfully  applied,  if  not  the  whole  amount 
thereof  was  illegally  used,"in  paying  certain  teachers  and  employees  of  the  "  Blue  College"  in  Mobile  which 
was  then  conducted  by  the  American  Missionary  Association;  that  in  July ,  1869,  Putnam  secured  a  warrant 
for  over  19,000  which  he  was  restrained  by  injunction  from  collecting;  that  he  received  12,000  or  more  for 
lawyer's  fees;  that  he  received  13,600,  "a  part,  if  not  all  of  which,  was  illegally  used  or  applied."  They 
found  also  that  unreasonably  high  salaries  had  been  allowed.  They  recommended  the  abandonment  of 
special  school  legislation  as  soon  as  possible;  the  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  any  person  from  holding  more 
than  one  office  in  the  entire  school  system;  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  compensation  for  all  county  superin- 
tendents and  a  general  reduction  in  the  pay  of  all  officials,  for  these  were  partaking  "too  much  of  the 
quality  of  a  sponge  to  the  amount  of  funds  raised  for  school  purposes."— See  Report  of  Judiciary  Committee, 
1870. 
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This  action  had  been  made  possible  '^j  a  partial  defeat  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  1870,  when  the  Conservatives  again  secured 
control  of  the  State  superintendency  (Nov.  23,  1870).  They  then 
b^an  a  reorganization  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  at  once 
passed  a  law  (November,  1870)  giving  Mobile  the  right  of  electing 
its  own  superintendent  and  school  commissioners.  In  this  way, 
says  Mr.  dark,  the  old — 

order  was  gradually  restored  and  the  schools  were  placed  once  more  in  good  working 
condition.  There  was  still  a  board  of  commissioners,  but  they  had  little  power  under 
the  law  and,  practically,  were  simply  advisers  of  the  superintendent.  The  board, 
however,  was  made  up  of  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Mobile  County. 

With  the  constitution  of  1875  Mobile  again  attained  the  degree  of 
autonomy  which  she  had  enjoyed  in  ante  bellum  days,  since  by 
that  instrument  she  was  again  declared  independent  of  the  State 
system  except  as  to  drawing  her  quota  of  State  funds  and  making 
reports.  These  privileges  were  formally  recognized  in  the  general 
reorganization  act  of  February  8,  1877.* 

After  this  digression  into  the  history  of  education  in  Mobile, 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  difficulties  the  system  was  forced  to 
encounter  because  of  poUtics,  it  is  possible  to  turn  again  to  the 
State  system  and  consider  its  sources  of  income. 

These  were,  besides  the  income  on  the  old  perpetual  (paper) 
fund,  including  also  certain  fines,  licenses,  donations,  and  taxes 
from  corporations: 

1.  A  poll  tax  on  all  males  21  to  45  years  of  age.     (Constitution.) 

2.  A  special  county  tax  of  10  cents  on  $100.  (Revised  Code, 
sec.  992.) 

3.  An  annual  donation  from  the  State  of  $100,000  under  section 
957  of  the  Revised  Code. 

4.  One-fifth  of  "the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of  the  State." 
(Constitution.) 

But  as  already  seen,  these  sums  were  not  enough  to  establish 
successfully  a  State  system  of  free  schools;  nor  were  funds  from 
aU  of  these  sources  immediately  available.  For  the  school  year 
October  1,  1868,  to  September  30,  1869,  the  funds  were  divided  as 
follows: 

Balance  due  and  appropriated  as  per  act  of  Oct.  10,  1868 1200,000.00 

Interest  on  aixteenth  section  fund,  at  8  per  cent 136, 812. 59 

Interest  on  valueless  sixteenth  section  fund,  at  8  per  cent 7, 967. 30 

Interest  on  surplus  revenue  fund,  at  8  per  cent 53, 626. 94 

Amount  received  from  retail  licenses 26, 514. 85 

Appropriations  as  per  the  code,  section  957 100, 000. 00 

Total 524, 621. 68 

1  See  Cloud's  aoooant  of  this  contest  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  for  1809; 
also  in  Journal  Board  of  Education,  July  and  August  sessions,  1869.  The  side  of  the  school  commissioners 
may  be  seen  in  Clark's  History  of  Education  in  Alabama,  Washington,  1889,  based  on  The  Board  of  School 
CommiasioDen  and  the  Public  School  System  of  the  City  and  County  of  Mobile,  1869.  See  also  44  Ala. 
Sop.  Ct  Reports,  case  of  Mobile  School  Commissioners  v.  Putnam  et  al.,  and  the  Report  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (1870). 
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As  was  to  be  expected,  the  weakness  of  the  system  and  the  inex- 
perience of  its  adnmustrators  were  soon  manifest.  The  legislature 
had  levied  no  tax  on  property  and  no  poll  tax  for  school  purposes, 
but  depended  on  the  earnings  of  the  perpetual  (paper)  fund  and 
on  the  $100,000  straight  appropriation  from  the  State;  the  superin- 
tendent's office  was  slow  and  did  not  publish  its  county  apportion- 
ments for  the  school  year  1868-69  till  June,  1869.  In  the  meantime 
the  county  school  officers  had  opened  schools  and  employed  teachers 
in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  coming  to  them  from  the  State. 
The  inevitable  followed.  Says  Supt.  Cloud,  in  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  year: 

There  are  many  most  excellent  and  worthy  teachers,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
in  almost  every  county  of  the  State  who  have  failed  to  receive  full  pay  for  their 
services  in  the  free  public  schools— some  for  one  month,  some  for  two  months,  and 
some  for  even  more—from  the  fact  that  when  the  delayed  apportionment  went  out 
to  the  county  superintendents  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  teachers'  salaries 
for  services  already  rendered  was  greater  than  the  apportionment  to  the  town- 
ship in  which  such  schools  were  taught.  Then  the  practice  was  with  the  county 
superintendents  to  scale  down  the  accounts  of  these  teachers,  pro  rata,  to  fit  the 
apportionment. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  more  than.  $502,156.19, 
which  sum  had  been  disbursed  up  to  the  time  Dr.  Cloud  made  his 
report.  He  was  negligent  in  his  statistics ;  his  successor  furnishes  fig- 
ures for  him.  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  special  report  in  1871,  gives  the 
number  of  schools  in  1869,  as  by  estimate,  3,225,  and  the  pupils  en- 
rolled as  160,000.  The  amount  expended  for  county  administration 
and  supervision  was  $75,173.92,  which  was  chargeable  against 
coimty  funds.  The  superintendent  reports  2,902  teachers  and  nine 
normal  schools  with  300  prospective  teachers  who  were  being  trained 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $12,000.  These  normal  schools  seem  to  have 
been  really  normal  classes  in  connection  with  other  institutions. 
Tuition  fees  were  paid  by  the  State  in  return  for  a  promise  to  teach 
for  two  years  in  the  pubhc  schools.  It  is  evident  that  they  did  not 
appeal  to  the  Conservativss: 

It  is  not  known  by  the  superintendent  [Hodgson]  what  progress  has  been  made 
by  these  pupils,  what  interest  they  exhibit  in  learning,  what  assurance  the  depart- 
ment had  as  fo  their  capacity,  intellectually  or  morally,  or  whether  any  of  them 
were  prepared,  during  the  year  1869,  or  the  year  1870,  to  assume  the  duties  of  teacher, 
or  whether  any  of  them  actually  entered  upon  such  duties.  The  subsequent  aban"* 
donment  of  the  schools,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  this  department 
of  112,000  for  the  year  1869  and  $25,000  for  the  year  1870.'  It  was  an  unwise  policy 
to  have  established  such  a  number  of  normal  schools  at  the  outset. 

Another  aocompUshment  of  the  reconstructionists — one  in  which 
they  again  came  into  antagonism  with  the  old  decentralized^  inde- 
pendent system  of  the  earlier  days  when  every  community  was  a 

1  The  exact  oost  was  116,582.10. 
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law  unto  itself — ^was  in  the  adoption  of  a  State  system  of  textbooks. 
The  books  adopted  included  Parker  and  Watson's  Readers,  Davies's 
Arithmetics,  Monteith's  Geographies,  Clark's  Grammars,  Monteith's 
and  Willard's  Histories,  and  others. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama, 
says  (p.  623)  that  this  adoption  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Cloud  and  that 
the  texts  were  "objectionable  to  the  majority  of  the  whites."  Dr. 
Fleming  adds  further: 

This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  history  books,  which  the  whites  complained 
were  insultiiig  in  their  accounts  of  southern  leaders  and  southern  questions.  Cloud 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  southern  view  of  controversial  questions  to  be  taught  in 
schools  under  his  control.  About  1869  he  secured  a  donation  of  several  thousand 
copies  of  history  books  which  gave  the  northern  views  of  American  history,  and 
these  he  distributed  among  the  teachers  and  the  schools.  But  most  of  the  literature 
that  the  whites  considered  objectionable  did  not  come  from  Cloud's  department,  but 
from  the  bureau  and  aid  society  teachers,  and  was  used  in  the  schools  for  blacks. 
There  were  several  series  of  "Freedmen's  Readers"  and  "Freedmen's  Histories'' 
prepared  for  use  in  negro  schools.  But  the  fact  remains  that  for  10  or  15  years  north- 
em  histories  were  taught  in  white  schools  and  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  readers. 
It  resulted  in  the  combination  often  seen  in  the  late  southern  writer — of  northern 
views  of  history  with  southern  prejudices. 

For  the  work  of  the  scl^ool  year  1870,  which  in  reaUty  covers  the 
period  from  October  1,  1869,  to  January  1,  1871,  we  must  look  not 
to  Dr.  Cloud,  who  was  in  authority  till  November  23,  1870,  but  to 
his  successor.  Col.  Hodgson.  The  white  schools  were  reported  as 
1,355  in  number  and  the  colored  as  490,  making  only  1,845,  as  against 
an  estimated  total  of  3,225  for  1869.  The  white  children  niunbered 
229,139;  the  negro  children,  157,918;  total,  387,057.  This  gave  an 
apportionment  of  $1.15,  as  against  $1.20  per  child  for  1869.  There 
was  apportioned  $464,496,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  $99,825.27  was 
still  undrawn,  although  "teachers  have  been  clamorous  for  their  pay 
for  months."  Why  this  decay  in  school  interests  and  sharp  decline 
in  the  number  of  schools  and  in  payment  of  teachers  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  a  more  satisfactory  reason  than  that  given  by  Hodgson, 
who  says  it  was  due  to  the  "numbers  of  incompetent  men"  who 
were  appointed  "as  county  superintendents  in  1868"  and  were 
"either  ignorant,  dilatory,  or  immindful  of  their  plain  duties."  Ho 
points  out  also  that  when  he  came  into  office  $145,783.49  of  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  for  schools  for  1868-69  and  1869-70  were  still  to 
be  accounted  for. 

The  assembly  which  met  in  November,  1870,  being  conservative 
in  pohtics,  appointed  a  commission  "to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  affairs  in  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, auditor,  and  State  treasurer."  They  had  no  criticisms  on  the 
last  two  officers,  but  of  the  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction  they 
report  that  there  was  "want  of  any  organized  system  of  keeping 
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the  books''  and  that  the  books  then  used  ''had  not  been  posted  dur- 
ing the  whole  scholastic  year.''  They  found  erasures  in  the  accounts 
of  one  county  and  that  in  two  others  certificates  had  been*  allowed 
without  sufficient  proof  that  schools  had  been  taught.  Dr.  Cloud 
was  charged  with  paying  out  money  "without  due  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  State/'  but  the  committee  was  impartial  enough  to 
say  he  had  done  this  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney  general. 

It  appears  that  the  new  governor  went  beyond  this  mild  criticism, 
for  he  refers  to  the  report  as  showing — 

not  only  an  unsatisfactory,  but  a  most  shameful  and  reprehensible  state  of  things. 
The  facts  set  forth  by  the  commissioners  are  surely  a  stem  condemnation  of  the  man- 
agement of  our  educational  system  during  the  past  year.' 

With  the  election  of  1870,  the  accession  to  the  superintendency  of 
a  Conservative,  and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  board  of 
education,  the  reconstruction  period  in  education  practically  comes 
to  an  end,  although  another  reconstruction  superintendent  was  in 
office  in  1872-1874,  and  the  machinery  of  administration  was  not 
changed  till  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in  1875.  What 
success  did  Conservatives  have  with  the  reconstruction  machinery? 
A  review  of  the  next  few  years  will  give  answer. 

The  first  Conservative  superintendent  Vas  Col.  Joseph  Hodgson, 
who  succeeded  to  the  office  November  23,  1870,  and  served  till  Sep- 
tember 30,  1872. 

The  law  of  November,  1870,  restored  a  degree  of  self-government 
to  the  school  organization  by  providing  that  in  March,  1871,  the 
counties  should  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  education  and  two 
directors  and  that  in  April  there  should  be  elected  in  each  township 
three  trustees.  This  was  a  return  toward  the  old  order  and  was  of 
service,  since  it  made  available  the  best  men  in  the  State. 

Serious  efforts  were  made  to  inaugiu'ate  economy  in  administrative 
expenses — ^possibly  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  efficiency;  so  ihat  when 
compared  with  1870  the  cost  of  coimty  superintendents  was  foimd  to 
have  been  reduced  from  $57,776  to  $34,259,  and  their  expenses  from 
$21,202  to  $4,752.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  school  disbursements  the 
saving  was  $39,969.86.  And  when  we  consider  the  total  adminis- 
trative cost,  we  find  it  reduced  from  $86,123.82  in  1870  to  $44,588.21 
in  1871,  or  a  saving  of  $41,535.61.' 

Reforms  were  also  urged  in  the  manner  of  accounting,  because  it  was 
found  that  $260,556.37  drawn  from  the  treasury  since  July,  1868,  was 
still  tmaccounted  for  by  vouchers  and  that  $211,217.79  in  school  war- 
rants was  unpaid. 

1  Senate  Joornal,  1870,  pp.  84-89. 

>  See  Hodgson's  report  for  1871.    Against  this  must  be  set  the  fact,  however,  that  the  school  year  1870 
extended  from  Oct.  1, 1860,  to  Jan.  1, 1871;  the  year  1871  from  Jan.  1, 1871,  to  Oct.  1, 1871. 
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In  reviewing  the  school  fund  due  and  available,  Col.  Hodgson 
showed  that  a  total  of  $124,738.04  for  the  years  1868-69,  1869-70, 
and  1870-71  had  not  yet  been  certified  to  the  local  oflBcers  by  the 
auditor;  that  $211,217.79  in  school  warrants  was  unpaid  September 
30, 1871 ;  and  that  the  school  funds  for  1871-72  called  for  $604,978.50, 
making  a  total  of  $940,934.33  then  due  from  the  treasury  to  the 
schools,  an  amount  so  large  that  ''at  the  present  rate  of  taxation  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  State  will  probably  not  reach  this  sum."  The 
superintendent  adds  that,  as  a  result  of  these  demands — 

at  an  early  day  in  our  scholastic  year  the  treaeniry  ceased  cashing  warrants  in  favor  of 
county  superintendents,  and  those  officers  we^  forced  to  raise  money  as  best  they 
could  upon  the  State  wanants,  or  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  claims  of  teachers  unpaid. 

As  a  relief  for  the  teachers  the  superintendent  suggested  short-term 
bonds. 

These  strictures  brought  on  a  sharp  clash  between  the  State  super- 
intendent and  the  State  auditor  over  the  financial  situation,  as  the 
former  charged  that  the  latter  had  been  negligent  in  making  up  his 
estimate  of  educational  expenses  for  the  coming  year.  The  latter,  in 
his  report  for  1871,  also  discussed  the  situation  and  had  his  own  ex- 
planation. According  to  the  auditor,  in  1871,  the  main  trouble  in 
administering  the  new  law  lay  in  the  provision  which  allowed  cotmty 
superintendents  to  draw  out  of  the  State  treasury  in  advance  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  all  the 
money  due  the  county.*  It  was  used  perhaps  in  the  coimty  by  the 
superintendent  or  was  kept  in  reserve  imtil  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
when  it  was  paid  out  to  teachers  for  services  during  the  quarter.  In 
this  way  it  was  liable  to  misuse  and,  if  not  misused,  lay  idle  for  the 
quarter^  and  so  put  the  treasury  to  straits.  Under  the  law  the  county 
superintendent  might  draw  his  whole  year's  apportionment  in  ad- 
vance.   Of  this  custom  the  auditor  says: 

Sound  policy  would  dictate  that  no  moneys  be  drawn  from  the  State  treasury  until 
earned  in  the  various  townships,  and  when  drawn  by  county  superintendents,  it  should 
be  for  direct  transmission  to  the  teachers  by  whom  it  was  earned.  No  county  superin- 
tendent should  be  allowed  to  retain  thousands  of  dollars,  belonging  to  the  State  for 
the  use  of  schools,  for  a  term  of  months,  especially  when  the  treasury  became  embar- 
rassed by  such  action. 

The  apportionment  for  1871  was  $547,773.07,  which  produced  a 
rate  of  $1.33}  per  capita  of  the  school  population.  This  year  there 
were  enrolled  141,312  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  107,666, 
more  than  doubUng  that  of  1870.  There  were  3,321  schools,  in- 
cluding 263  classed  as  high  schools;  "there  were  3,470  teachers;  the 
average  pay  was  $42.60  per  month,  practically  the  same  as  in  1870; 
and  the  length  of  term  was  66.5  days,  an  increase  of  17.5  days  over 
1870.    The  two  years,  when  compared,  showed  an  increase  of  17.25 


1  This  clause  was  repealed  in  January,  1871. 
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per  cent  in  available  funds;  106  percent  in  average  attendance;  and 
35.71  per  cent  in  length  of  school  term.  These  facts  clearly  prove  that 
the  change  in  admmistration  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  schools,  that 
funds  were  more  carefully  and  more  economically  administered,  and 
that  the  people  were  taking  a  heartier  and  more  general  interest  in 
the  schools. 

But  while  there  was  progress  and  interest,  economy  and  enthusiasm, 
there  were  still  lions  in  the  way.  Perhaps  no  clearer  conception  of 
the  situation  and  of  its  difficulties  as  a  whole  can  be  had  than  may  be 
gathered  from  extracts  from  coimty  reports: 

The  public  generally  are  interested  in  the  schools  ♦  ♦  ♦  50  per  cent  better  than 
last  year.    The  people  are  very  well  pleased. — Baker  County. 

We  have  made  the  public  fund  auxiliary  only,  and  the  patrons  are  required  to  pay 
the  teacher  the  principal  part  of  his  salary.  This  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  order 
to  keep  the  schools  in  operation  long  enough  to  derive  some  benefits  from  them. — 
Blount  County. 

Many  of  the  children  have  to  help  their  parents  make  crops,  but  are  at  school  every 
spare  day. — Lawrence  County. 

I^e  Schedule  of  studies  has  been  changed  in  a  great  measure  for  colored  pupils. 
I  found  pupils  in  the  colored  schools  studying  geography  and  grammar  who  could  not 
write  at  all. — ^Mobile  County. 

The  people  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  system ;  they  wish  it  as  it  was  before  the 
war.    There  is  too  much  reporting  and  trouble  about  it,  as  it  is. — Shelby  County. 

The  attendance  at  schools  is  good  in  these  neighborhoods  that  want  and  will  have 
schools,  regardless  of  the  public  fund,  but  in  other  neighborhoods  they  attend  so  long 
as  the  public  fund  lasts,  and  sometimes  stop  before  the  fund  gives  out,  for  fear  they  will 
have  something  to  pay. — St.  Clair  County. 

Many  people  will  not  consent  to  pay  anything  to  continue  a  school  after  the  public 
fund  is  exhausted,  and  the  consequence  is  the  neighborhood  is  without  a  school,  there 
being  too  few  willing  to  pay  to  make  up  a  school.  *  *  *  The  colored  teachers  are 
poorly  qualified.  *  *  *  Their  patrons  will  not  buy  books  and  do  not  feel  the 
importanceof  sending  their  children  regularly  to  school.  *  *  »  In  some  townships 
the  schools  have  been  discontinued  during  the  working  season,  and  taken  up  again 
when  crops  are  laid  by,  for  those  n^;roes  who  seem  to  appreciate  education  are  work- 
ing negroes  and  require  their  children  to  work  also. — ^Talladega  County. 

These  extracts  clearly  show  that  the  schools  were  still  bound  down 
by  poUtical  toils;  teaching,  which  xmder  Republican  rule  was  consid- 
ered highly  discreditable,  imder  Democratic  administration  became 
highly  meritorious.  We  see  also  that  many  were  still  turning  with 
longing  eyes  to  the  old  decentralized  type  of  school,  but  the  extract 
from  Lawrence  perhaps  gives  the  true  key  to  the  situation — the  chil- 
dren were  *'  at  school  every  spare  day'' — education  was  as  yet  either 
an  ornament  or  a  luxury;  it  was  not  yet  a  necessity. 

The  superintendent  points  out  another  weakness  of  the  State  sys- 
tem as  then  administered,  and  shows  that  Alabama  as  a  State  was 
then — 

attempting  to  do  more  for  public  instruction  than  her  means  will  justify  and  more 
in  proportion  to  her  population  and  resources  than  any  of  the  older  and  more  pop- 
ulous States  of  the  North. 
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This  was  clearly  because  the  State  did  all.  The  superintendent 
sought  to  correct  the  abuse  by  a  more  stringent  collection  of  poll  tax 
and  suggested  a  '^  resort,  if  the  people  vote  to  do  so,  to  local  taxa^- 
tion  by  vote  of  taxpayers  in  each  school  district,  as  is  done  in  other 
States."  He  urged  that  the  pay  of  county  school  officers  be  shifted 
from  State  to  county  fimds  and  that  ''each  county  shall  provide  for 
its  public  schools  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  the  State 
appropriation."  It  is  evident  that  the  superintendent  dimly  realized 
that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  public-school  system  in  Alabama  was 
that  the  local  units  depended  on  the  State  for  nearly  or  quite  every- 
thing. Local  initiative  was  entirely  wanting,  and  the  schools  lan- 
guished because  they  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  self  help — a 
situation  which  ''forward-looking  men"  in  Alabama  have  not  even 
yet  been  able  to  remove. 

So  far  had  the  doctrine  of  centralization  taken  root  in  the  Demo- 
cratic State  of  Alabama  in  1871  that  even  the  few  local  taxes  levied 
under  the  permissive  law  had  to  pass  through  the  hopper  of  State 
machinery  before  they  could  be  used  by  the  coxmty  levying  them. 
They  were  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  State  treasmy,  then  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  trouble  they  were  returned  to  the  coxmty  where 
they  originated.  With  the  poll  tax  it  was  worse  still,  for  this  was 
not  only  sent  to  the  State  treasury,  but  was  then  prorated — an  en- 
couragement to  both  ambitious  and  indifferent  coimties  to  do  less  and 
less.  Against  these  conditions  both  auditor  and  superintendent  pro- 
tested, and  urged  the  repeal  of  laws  so  destructive  to  local  initiative. 

Another  trouble  which  confronted  the  schools  was  the  imperfection 
of  the  law;  salaries  were  at  the  caprice  of  trustees,  and  when  earned 
could  not  be  promptly  paid,  even  if  the  cash  was  in  the  treasury. 
Under  the  law  as  originally  passed  by  the  board  of  education  the 
county  superintendent  might  draw  the  whole  of  his  apportionment 
during  the  first  quarter,  but  this  worked  hardship  with  the  treasury. 
This  was  complained  against  and  was  repealed  by  the  assembly  in 
Januaiy,  1871.*  Then  it  was  provided  that  the  apportionment 
should  be  drawn  only  quarterly,  and  the  following  situation  resulted: 
A  teacher  began  his  school,  say,  in  January  and  finished  in  March; 
he  could  then  draw  only  one-quarter  of  his  salary,  but  for  the  re- 
mainder "must  wait  imtil  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarter  roll 
around  before  he  can  be  paid  in  full."'  Against  this  situation  the 
superintendent  entered  a  vigorous  protest,  and  it  was  remedied  by 
act  of  December  14,  1871. 

The  State  superintendent  could,  however,  report  progress.  There 
was  organized  a  State  teachers'  association;  there  were  satisfactory 
teachers'  institutes;  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  was  recom- 
mended, and  eight  were  provided  for,  foiu:  for  each  race;  private 

>  See  report,  1871,  p.  16.  *  Report,  1871,  p.  22. 
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assistance  was  again  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  schools,  and  in  this  way 
the  term  was  being  lengthened;  the  schools  were  begiiming  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  people;  the  improved  laws  and  "the  election 
of  coimty  superintendents  of  capacity  and  energy"  were  having  the 
desired  effects. 

Because  of  a  change  in  the  school  year  the  official  year  1871  em- 
braced only  the  nine  months  between  January  1  and  October  1. 
The  year  1871-72  extended  from  October  1,  1871,  to  September  30, 
1872,  and  at  its  end  Col.  Hodgson  retired.  We  have  seen  that  the 
first  year  of  his  work  was  devoted  mainly  to  straightening  out  the 
financial  tangles  into  which  the  school  funds  had  fallen,  from  lack 
of  care  on  the  part  of  officers  and  of  cash  in  the  treasury.  With  the 
opening  of  his  second  year  there  was  improvement,  yet  there  re- 
mained two  or  three  depressing  elements  in  school  life  of  which  the 
superintendent  speaks: 

From  unofficial  reports  of  county  superintendents  I  am  informed  that  large  amounts 
of  warrants  remain  in  their  hands  unpaid.  It  has  been  impossible,  therefore,  for 
county  superintendents  to  balance  their  accounts  with  this  office.  *  ♦  *  Much 
complaint  is  made  by  teachers  of  public  schools  that  the  treasurer  is  not  able  to  pay 
their  claims  promptly.  »  *  *  I  would  urge  upon  the  general  assembly  *  *  * 
to  order  a  sale  of  sufficient  State  bonds  to  liquidate  every  cent  of  the  indebtedness 
to  her  public  schools.  I  would  iu:ge  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds 
be  kept  apart  in  the  treasury  from  all  other  moneys  and  be  held  inviolably  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  I  would  urge,  furthermore,  that  when  the  State  shall  have  paid 
up  all  school  dues  to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  school  revenue  for  every 
year  thereafter  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  all  other  funds,  and,  as  the 
constitution  commands,  *' shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educational  purposes 
and  no  other  purposes  whatever.  *  ^  This  section  of  the  constitution  has  never  yet  been 
put  into  effect  by  law.  *  *  *  The  abolition  of  the  board  of  education  and  the 
return  of  all  legislative  power  respecting  education  to  the  hands  of  the  general  assem- 
bly would  remove  many  difficulties  which  now  embarrass  the  department,  and  would, 
in  my  opinion,  meet  the  cordial  approval  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the  State.  I 
am  informed  that  but  one  State  in  the  Union  has  ever  had  such  an  educational  board 
as  is  provided  for  by  our  constitution. 

As  far  as  figures  and  numbers  go,  however,  there  was  no  reason 
for  dissatisfaction  with  the  year  1871-72.  The  school  income  was 
$607,060.97;  the  apportionment  $553,067.65,  or  $1.36  per  school 
capita,  as  against  $1.33  in  1871,  with  $12,000  for  normal  schools. 
The  school  population  was  403,735;  the  total  enrollment  103,615, 
and  the  average  attendance  81,157,  with  22  coimties  not  heard  from, 
as  against  141,312  and  107,666,  respectively,  for  1871.  The  salary 
of  white  teachers  in  42  coimties  and  in  the  city  of  Mobile  was  $38, 
and  the  length  of  term  72  days.  For  colored  teachers  in  the  same 
territory  it  was  $40  and  71  days. 

During  these  years  educational  legislation  was  left  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  by  the  legislature.  The  board 
was  not  slow   to   exercise  its  legislative  fxmctions;   besides  much 
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routine  legisIatioD  looking  to  the  relief  of  individuals,  there  were  acts 
fixing  the  salary  of  teachers,  the  limit  beiog  $60  per  month,  and 
requiring  the  township  trustees  to  see  that  the  school  funds  were  so 
supplemented  as  to  bring  the  term  to  five  months;  four  normal 
schools  for  white  teachers,  with  $4,500  available  funds,  and  four  for 
colored  teachers,  with  $4,750,  were  provided.  A  normal  school  for 
white  female  teachers  and  a  ^  ^central  normal  schoor^  at  the  uni- 
versity were  also  provided,  but  the  first  and  third  of  these  acts  were 
repealed  by  the  legislature  in  February,  1872. 

in.    SCHOOL    LEGISLATION   IN   1872,  1873,  AND   1875. 

The  successor  of  Col.  Hodgson  was  C!ol.  Joseph  H.  Speed  (1872- 
1874).  The  political  pendulum  had  again  favored  the  Repubhcans, 
and  CoL  Speed  sought  to  make  party  capital  by  using  the  arguments 
of  his  Democratic  opponents.  He  urged  ''that  reform,  retrench- 
ment, economy"  be  ''severely  and  rigidly  enforced.''  He  reviewed 
the  educational  experiences  of  the  past: 

Every  dollar  of  the  public-school  fund  and  the  university  fund  given  the  State  by 
the  Greneral  Govenunent  has  either  been  squandered  or  lost.  Let  us  satisfy  our  tax- 
burdened  people  that. every  cent  of  their  money  shall  be  honestly,  judiciously,  and 
economically  expended,  and  that  all  disbursing  school  officers  shall  be  held  to  the 
severest  account.  *  *  *  It  has  been  represented  *  *  *  that  many  county 
superintendents  of  education  are  in  default.  *  *  *  Those  who  have  been  un- 
fadthful  and  dishonest  (if  such  there  be)  in  applying  and  using  the  money  raised  for 
the  education  of  the  'poor  children  of  our  State  should  not  go  tmpunished. 

It  was  imperatively  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  the  system  get  back 
to  a  busiaess  basis,  and  soon  after  Col.  Speed's  accession  to  office  the 
board  of  education  entered  upon  legislative  activities  which  were  far- 
reaching  in  their  eflfect.  These  acts  included  the  introduction  of 
certain  textbooks  into  the  system,  but  teachers  were  at  fiber  ty  to 
refuse  to  use  any  books  which  had  not  been  adopted  by  the  board ; 
county  superintendents  were  required  to  have  an  office  at  the  county 
seat;  city  systems  separate  and  distinct  from  other  parts  of  the 
county  school  system  were  inaugurated  for  Selma,  Opelika,  Eufaula, 
and  Birmingham;  and  a  normal  school  for  white  male  teachers  was 
established  at  Florence. 

The  most  important  of  these  acts,  however,  grew  out  of  the  des- 
perate financial  straits  to  which  the  schools  had  now  been  reduced. 
There  had  been  more  schools  and  more  teaching  than  the  State  could 
pay  for,  and  to  prevent  a  bad  situation  from  becoming  still  worse 
the  board  passed  an  act  on  December  14,  1872,  which  ordered  that 
after  January  1,  1873,  school  oflGlcers — 

shall  cause  to  be  closed  all  the  free  public  schools  in  their  respective  townships  and 
counties,  and  shall  employ  no  teacher  in  any  public  school  in  this  State  until  said 
trustees  shaU  be  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  that  funds 
luive  been  provided  for  the  prompt  payment  of  teachers. 
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This  act  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  school  legislation  for 
the  year.  It  was  drastic  and  yet  necessary  to  bring  the  schools 
back  to  a  cash  basis,  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  September  30, 

1872,  there  was  due  the  school  fund  and  still  unpaid  the  sum  of 
$317,575.35,  and  this  amoimt  was  steadily  increasing.  This  situa- 
tion had  been  brought  about  by  two  causey  The  custom  had 
arisen  in  the  days  just  after  the  war  of  borrowing  the  school  funds  to 
meet  what  seemed  to  be  more  pressing  needs,  and  this  misapplica^ 
tion  of  funds  had  not  yet  ceased.  In  the  second  place,  there  had 
arisen  imder  the  stress  of  public  poverty  the  custom  of  issuing  State 
warrants  or  certificates  in  anticipation  of  taxes.  These  warrants 
were  made  receivable  for  taxes  and  as  such  circulated  as  a  sort 
of  bastard  currency  and  at  more  or  less  discount.  In  1871-72 
warrants  amounting  to  nearly  as  much  as  a  year's  taxes  were  issued. 
They  came  back  to  the  treasury  the  next  year  in  pa3naient  of  taxes, 
and  the  school  administration  faced  the  dilemma  of  either  new 
warrants  or  bankruptcy.  It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that  the 
law  of  December  14,  1872,  was  passed,  and  as  a  resxdt  there  were 
practically  no  public  schools  in  Alabama  January  1  to  October  1, 

1873,  except  such  as  were  supported  by  local  funds.  The  schools 
were  thus  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  these  financial  troubles,  and 
the  principal  work  of  the  superintendent  during  that  summer  was  to 
explain  to  his  correspondents,  to  school  officers  and  others,  why 
there  coidd  be  no  public  schools 

The  assembly,  in  order  to  stop  the  misapplication  of  school  fimds 
and  to  reestablish  the  schools,  passed  an  act  April  19,  1873,  of  far- 
reaching  significance  for  the  schools.  This  act  required  the  county- 
tax  collector  to  pay  the  poU  tax  to  the  county  treasurer,  instead  of 
the  State  treasurer.  It  required  further  that  by  December  10  of 
each  year  the  State  superintendent  should  announce  the  apportion- 
ment due  each  county,  exclusive  of  poll  tax  and  special  tax,  if  any, 
and  that  90  per  cent  of  this  sum  should  be  paid  by  the  county  tax 
collector  directly  to  the  county  treasurer.  In  this  way  the  greater 
part  of  the  school  money  was  held  in  the  county.  The  remaining  10 
per  cent  was  held  in  the  State  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  counties.* 

Four  days  later  (April  23),  as  if  having  ceased  to  hope  for  help 
at  home,  the  assembly  appointed  a  joint  committee  to  memorialize 
Congress  in  behalf  of  the  public  schools.  They  were  to  ask  for 
3,000,000  acres  of  the  public  land  still  lying  idle  in  the  State  and  to 
pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  for  the  safe  administration  of  the  fund, 
the  principal  to  be  inviolate,  the  income  only  to  be  used.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  come  out  of  this  memorial. 

It  is  evident  that  the  radical  changes  inaugurated  by  the  laws  of 
December  14,  1872,  and  April  19,  1873,  would  upset  entirely  the 

1  Laws  of  1872-73,  p.  A. 
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school  interests  for  the  year  1872-73.  There  was  set  aside  this  year 
for  school  purposes  the  sum  of  $524,452.40,  and  there  was  issued  in 
warrants  during  the  first  quarter  $68,313.93,  but- 
even  for  the  limited  extent  to  which  schools  have  been  taught  during  the  last  year, 
the  treasury  has  not  been  in  such  condition  as  to  enable  teachers  to  draw  the  small 
amounts  of  money  due  them.  The  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  have  treasury 
wanantB  drawn  in  such  way  as  would  be  most  advantageous  to  these  worthy  claimants. 

The  office  of  education  issued  certificates  upon  which  school  war- 
rants were  drawn  by  the  auditor.  These  were  made  payable  to  the 
county  superintendent,  who  indorsed  them  and  paid  them  out  to 
such  teachers  as  would  receive  them.  Their  acceptance  was  not 
legally  compulsory,  but  was  economically  so,  for  it  was  this  or  nothing, 
and  smce  the  warrants  could  not  be  paid  by  the  State,  the  teachers 
were  forced  to  discount  them  at  usurious  rates.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  the  morale  of  the  teachers  can  be  easily  seen. 

To  increase  the  value  of  the  warrants  the  superintendent  suggested 
that  they  be  made  to  bear  interest.  In  his  official  correspondence  he 
emphatically  denies  that  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  custom  of  pass- 
ing over  the  claims  of  teachers  in  favor  of  other  creditors  and  in 
his  published  report  says  of  the  teachers: 

There  is  no  class  of  State  creditors  more  meritorious  than  the  teachers  of  public 
Bchools;  no  claims  against  the  State  can  be  uiged  with  stronger  force  than  theirs. 
Indeed,  there  are  many  patent  reasons  why  their  dues  should  be  entitled  to  prece- 
dence in  payment,  so  long  as  the  State  is  compelled  to  discriminate  even  temporarily 
between  her  creditors.  The  large  amount  due  the  schools,  as  above  shown,  has  accu- 
mulated because  the  exigeocies  of  the  State  have  been  such  as  to  compel  the  use  of 
the  money  to  meet  other  demands. 

In  another  part  of  his  report  (1873),  he  says: 

The  financial  depression  experienced  by  all  branches  of  the  State  Government  for 
the  last  year  has  been  specially  embarrassing  to  the  public  school  system.  *  *  * 
To  those  at  a  distance  *  *  *  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  difficulties  are  in  no 
respect  attributable  to  any  act,  either  of  commission  or  omission,  on  the  part  of  the 
oflScials  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  State  Government 
for  the  period  mentioned. 

It  is  clearly  evident,  moreover,  that  the  board  of  education  felt 
matters  had  now  come  to  a  standstill.  They  evidently  doubted  the 
sufficiency  of  the  act  of  April  19,  1873,  and  in  a  memorial  dated 
November  26,  1873,  put  the  matter  squarely  before  the  assembly. 
They  say: 

The  Want  of  money  has  crippled  the  educational  department  and  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State.  This  imfortunate  condition 
has  not  resulted  from  unwise  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education,  nor 
from  incompetency  or  unfaithfulneas  in  our  school  officials,  but  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
bxi  that  no  act  has  been  passed  to  enforce  section  10,  article  11,  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Alabama,  which  provides  that  certain  revenue  and  other  school  funds 
therein  named  '  'shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  educational  purposes  and  to  no 
other  purpose  whatever." 
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Since  the  organization  of  the  present  school  system  in  1868  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution has  been  disregarded  by  each  successive  legislature.  Your  honorable  bodies 
have  been  the  first  to  carry  it  partially  into  effect.    [By  law  of  Apr.  19, 1873.] 

Each  year  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  school  fund  has  been  diverted  from  its 
legitimate  use  to  the  defraying  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  State,  which  compelled 
the  board  of  education  to  close  the  schools  for  the  want  of  money  to  pay  teachers  and 
officers. 

The  contention  of  the  board  was  shown  by  the  following  figures 
given  by  them  of  smns  apportioned,  sums  actually  paid  out  for  the 
schools,  sums  due  but  not  paid  to  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  the  total  sums  still  due.* 

Appropriations  and  expendititresfor  public  schools,  1869-1874. 


Yeora. 

Apportion- 
ment for 
year. 

Received  for 

school 

purposes. 

Balance  due 

schools  at 

end  of  year. 

Total  amount 
due. 

1860-70 

$500,407.18 
581,380.29 
604,978.60 
522,810.00 
474,346.52 

1306,872.99 

320,480.97 

166,303.29 

68,313.93 

1193,724.19 
260,908.32 
438,675.21 
454,496.17 

9187,872.49 

1870-71 

280,51&fiO 
417, 16S.  40 

1871-72 

1872-73 

786,165.40 

1873-74 

11,200,511.92 

1  Due  Nov.  25, 1873. 

The  board  felt  xmder  the  necessity  of  defending  itself  for  closing 
the  schools  by  act  of  December  14,  1872.  There  was  choice  only 
between  closing  the  schools  and  issuing  more  school  warrants.  The 
issue  of  more  warrants  would  have  depreciated  still  further  the  value 
of  those  already  issued  and  seriously  embarrassed  the  State. 

They  continued: 

Your  memorialists  would  impress  upon  your  honorable  bodies  that  the  State  is 
more  than  two  years  in  arrears  to  this  school  fund.  The  board  of  education  is  power- 
less to  remedy  the  condition  of  the  school  finances.  *  *  *  Your  memorialists  would 
repeat  that  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  department  is  not  the  result  of  un- 
wise legislation  *  *  *  nor  of  unfaithfulness  or  inefficiency  of  school  officials,  nor 
of  the  expensiveness  of  the  administration  of  the  school  laws.  There  has  not  been  a 
dollar,  of  which  they  are  aware,  lost  by  the  default  of  any  school  officer  since  January 
1,  1871.  *  *  *  This  is  as  economical  an  administration  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment as  can  be  found  in  any  State.  It  seems  hardly  practicable  to  reduce  expenseB 
any  further.  No  system  probably  can  be  devised  which  will  pay  teachers  more  than 
94  per  cent  of  the  fund.  The  present  school  system  will  do  this,  and  would  have  done 
it  at  any  time  during  the  past  four  years  had  the  legislature  provided  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  school  money.  It  is  for  your  honorable  bodies  to  determine  what 
reUef  you  can  afford. 

For  its  part  the  legislature  of  1873-74,  to  whom  this  memorial  was 
addressed,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  beyond  making  a  special 
appropriation  of  $170,688.85,  "which  is  the  amount  of  interest  accru- 
ing on  the  sixteenth  section  fimds,''  for  as  Col.  Speed  was  continually 
pointing  out  to  his  correspondents  during  the  summer  of  1873,  the 

1  It  win  be  noted  that  the  treasurer's  reports  for  these  years  show  "larger  amounts  than  bore  given  (U»> 
bursed  for  educational  purposes;  but  the  excess  was  used  in  paying  indebtedness  for  previous  yeazs." 
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suspensioii  of  the  schools  did  not  affect  the  income  of  the  permanent 
school  fund:  "It  is  not  suspended,  but  goes  on  accumulating  without 
any  reference  to  any  interruption  in  the  State's  finances."  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  this  appropriation  was  paid.  State  bonds 
could  no  longer  be  sold,  and  the  sole  dependence  was  on  taxes.  The 
act  of  December  17,  1873,  forbidding  tax  collectors  and  all  others 
engaged  in  collecting  revenue  from  trading  m  any  way  in  State 
warrants;^  State  certificates,  or  other  State  securities  is  a  sufficient 
indication  of  one  difficulty  which  the  school  system  had  to  face. 

Col.  Speed's  statistics  for  1873-74  are  exceedingly  scanty.  In  his 
report  of  November  10,  1873,  he  estimated  that  the  poll  tax  to  be 
retained  in  the  counties  amounted  to  $80,486.11,  while  the  90  per 
cent  certified  to  the  counties  under  the  law  of  April  19, 1873,  amounted 
to  $352,673.92,  making  a  total  of  $433,160.53  which  the  counties 
might  count  on  as  cash,  since  it  was  a  first  lien  on  the  taxes  of  each 
county;  but,  as  this  was  the  first  year  of  the  law,  its  practical  work- 
ing proved — 

very  unsatisfactory  and  embarraasing.  It  proved  hard  to  make  the  county  superin- 
tendents understand  how  the  90  per  cent  was  drawn  and  still  more  diffictdt  to  have 
them  conform  to  the  conditions  which  the  new  system  imposed. 

In  some  counties  the  90  per  cent  certified  was  more  than  was  col- 
lectable, and  the  superintendent  still  felt  it  necessary  to  urge  that — 

some  plan  may  be  matured  and  adopted  by  which  our  public  school  system  will  reaUze 
the  benefits  of  the  money  that  has  become  due  to  it  by  the  regular  laws  of  the  State. 
*  *  *  An  experience  of  two  years  ♦  *  *  has  shown  me  more  and  more  forci- 
bly the  almost  absolute  necessity  of  some  fixed,  known,  and  available  dependence 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  teachers.  Our  schools  need  more  enei^gy  «  *  «.  Yet 
there  is  no  more  difficult  task  ♦  *  *  than  to  break  up  the  humdrum,  listless,  life- 
less performance  of  school  duties,  which  inevitably  attends  upon  long  delayed,  incom- 
plete, or  uncertain  payment  of  the  teachers. 

According  to  Col.  Speed's  report  of  September  30,  1874,  the 
total  available  funds  for  the  year  1873-74,  exclusive  of  poll  and 
special  t^xes,  were  $405,080.42;  the  total  expenditure,  $404,301.14. 
We  have  no  way  of  explaining  the  difference  between  the  figures 
given  in  this  report  and  those  of  the  earlier  one.  There  were  reported 
233,333  white  and  172,506  negro  school  children.  There  are  no  sta- 
tistics of  enrollment,  attendance,  schools,  or  teachers.  It  looks  as  if 
Fleming's  sweeping  charge  (p.  633)  was  literally  true: 

PracticaUy  aU  of  the  negro  schools  and  many  of  the  white  ones  were  forced  to  close 
and  the  teachers,  when  paid  at  all  by  the  State,  were  paid  in  depreciated  State  obli- 
gations. 

This  administration  did  not  close  without  an  official  investigation 
"into  the  irregularities  alleged."  The  conmiittee  made  its  report 
December  15,  1873,  and  showed  up  certain  blameworthy  shortcom- 
ings.   The  gist  of  its  conclusion  was  that  there  was  in  the  depart- 
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ment  ''such  a  want  of  system  in  its  general  management  as  must 
necessarily  keep  it  involved  in  inextricable  confusion."  * 

Since  with  Col.  Speed's  administration  reconstruction  in  the 
schools  comes  to  an  end,  we  may  quote  here  the  words  of  Leroy  F. 
Box,  later  State  superintendent,  as  to  why  the  reconstruction  system 
was  ''unpopular  and  therefore  unsatisfactory."     He  says: 

Among  these  [causes]  may  be  mentLoned  unwise  legislation  *  *  *.  But  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  system  through  all  these 
years  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  upon  its  reorganization  after  the  war*  our  people 
were  led  to  expect  too  much  from  it.  Men  whose  interests  were  not  identified  with 
the  people  of  Alabama  ♦  *  ♦  held  out  to  our  people  the  alluring  but  false  hope 
that  Alabama  had  at  her  command  and  disposal  a  magnificent  school  fxmd — a  fund 
sufficient  not  only  to  maintain  the  schools  annually  throughout  the  entire  year,  but 
to  build  and  equip  schoolhouses  and  even  to  furnish  lights  and  fuel  for  use  in  the 
schools.  So  rigid  was  the  construction  placed  by  these  men  upon  the  provisions  of 
the  State  constitution  of  1868  relating  to  the  public  school  system,  that  it  was  held  to 
be  unlawful  for  parents  or  guardians  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  to  sup- 
plement the  township  funds.    And    *    *    *    our  people,  stricken  down  as  they  were 

*  *    *    listened  for  a  time  to  the  song  of  the  siren. 

With  the  awakening  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  home  rule 
could  not  immediately  dissipate. 

Hon.  John  M.  McKleroy,  who  succeeded  Col.  Speed  in  1874  and 
served  till  1876,  shows  a  clear  understanding  and  a  sure  grasp  of  his 
subject.  Had  he  remained  at  the  head  of  the  schools,  he  might  have 
developed  into  an  educational  statesman.  During  his  administration 
the  constitution  of  1868  was  superseded  by  that  adopted  in  1875, 
which  more  clearly  represented  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  hopes 
and  aspirations,  of  the  people  then  in  power  in  the  State. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  year  1874-75  there  was  marked  improve- 
ment.    Says  the  superintendent: 

In  all  the  counties,  and  in  nearly  every  school  district  in  the  State,  one  or  more 
schools  have  been  in  operation,  and  there  are  but  few  districts  where  schools  for  each 
race  have  not  existed  *  ♦  *.  It  is  *  *  *  believed  that  every  person  in  the 
State,  within  the  school  age,  has  had  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  attending  the 
free  public  schools  during  the  last  scholastic  year. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  was  145,797  out  of  406,270  children 
between  5  and  21,  and  while  the  enrollment  was  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  school  population  we  must  recall  that  this  was  nearly  40,000  more 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  school  term  for  whites  reached  90 
days,  at  a  cost  of  $3.09  for  the  term  per  pupil;  for  the  negroes  the 
term  was  83  days,  at  a  cost  of  $3.79  per  pupil. 

Says  the  superintendent: 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  tuition  of  these  pupils  in  private  schools  would 
have  been  about  seven  times  more  than  it  has  been  under  our  free  school  system 

*  *  *.  It  is  also  the  fact  that  our  schools  have  been  kept  in  operation  during  the 
past  year  much  longer  than  during  any  previous  year  sL&ce  the  constitution  of  1868 
has  been  in  force. 

1  See  Senate  Journal,  Nov.  seas.,  1873,  pp.  a45-2&2. 
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These  improvements  were  attributed  to  (1)  the  adequate  school 
fund  for  the  year;  (2)  the  availability  of  the  fund  when  needed;  (3) 
the  wise  laws  for  regulating  the  schools  and  disbursing  the  fund  made 
by  the  board  of  education;  (4)  the  efficiency  of  a  majority  of  the 
coimty  superintendents. 

The  school  fund  for  1874-75  was  $565,042.94,  including  $73,555.30 
of  poll  tax  levied,  collected,  and  retained  in  the  counties.  There  was 
disbursed  in  all  during  the  year  $562,437.60,  including  the  poll  tax 
mentioned  above  and  the  $10,000  appropriated  to  normal  schools. 

In  writing  of  the  school  fund  as  ''adequate,''  the  superintendent 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  was  adequate  only — 

to  accompliflh  the  great  good  which  the  reports  shov  has  been  wrought  by  means  of 
the  schools.  And  it  is  proper  to  state  that  this  result  even  has  not  been  attained 
with  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  alone,  for  it  will  appear  further  on  that 
the  patrons  of  the  schools  have^  in  many  instances,  supplemented  the  public  funds. 
»  *  *  There  are  in  the  State  1,696  school  districts.  *  *  *  In  each  of  these 
districts  there  must  be  at  least  one  school  for  each  race,  and  in  many  of  them  more 
than  one  school  for  each  race  is  required  to  accommodate  all  the  children.  *  *  « 
The  whole  fund  of  last  year  was  only  $1.39  per  capita  of  the  school  population,  and  only 
$3,875  per  capita  of  those  enrolled  in  the  schools.  *  *  *  The  fund  for  the  past 
year  has  been  almost  the  same  as  the  average  appropriations  for  the  preceding  years 
since  1868;  and  if  more  has  been  accomplished  with  it  than  heretofore,  it  is  due 
to  the  last  three  causes  mentioned  above.  The  principal  of  these  is  that  money 
has  been  available  when  needed.  I  doubt  not  that  the  chief  embarrassments  of 
former  administrations  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  schools  were 
taught,  and  the  money  became  due  to  the  teachers,  it  could  not  be  had.  Pre- 
vious to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  April  19, 1873,  by  the  general  assembly,  ^'To  keep 
in  each  county  in  this  State  a  proportionate  share  of  the  public  school  money,''  all  the 
revenues  of  the  State  were  paid  into  the  State  treasury  by  the  collectors,  and  the  money 
appropriated  by  the  constitution  and  laws  for  educational  purposes  was  not  set  apart 
and  devoted  to  such  purposes,  but  was  used  indiscriminately  for  any  and  all  State 
expenditures.  The  consequence  was  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  money  was 
not  in  the  treasury  when  wanted,  and  poorly  paid  teachers  had  to  accept  warrants 
on  the  treasury,  or  nothing,  for  their  services.  They  were  then  compelled  to  sell 
these  warrants  to  speculators  at  ruinous  discounts  to  procure  the  ordinary  necessaries 
of  life.  Is  it  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  the  school  system  should  have 
been  decried,  and  the  administration  of  it  should  have  been  regarded  with  disfavor? 
No  wonder  that  the  people  were  ready  to  believe  that  a  school  system  which  seem- 
ingly absorbed  so  much  of  the  State  revenue  and  from  which  so  little  benefit  was 
derived  was  worthless.  No  wonder  that  they  began  to  contemplate  seriously  the  pro- 
priety of  an  entire  abolition  of  the  system.  *  *  *  The  passage  of  the  act  of 
April  19, 1873,  was  the  beginning  of  a  most  salutary  change  to  the  school  system. 
*    *   *    thus  the  [school]  fund  was  exempted  from  tiie  habitual  misapplication.^ 

The  law  of  April  19,  1873,  was  revised  and  amended  by  act  of  March 
19,  1875,  so  that  aU  poll  and  special  taxes  remained  in  the  coxmty 
where  levied  and  collected;  the  State  superintendent  made  the  appor- 
tionment on  October  10,  instead  of  December  10,  and  the  90  per  cent 
was  now  paid  to  the  county  superintendent,  who  became  custodian 

1  Beport,  1874-75,  pp.  6-11. 
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of  the  county  school  fund,  instead  of  the  county  treasurer.  Th« 
remainder  of  the  fund  due  the  county  was  apportioned  January  1, 
and  was  set  aside  by  the  State  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  county 
schools  only. 

Moving  forward  the  dates  of  apportionment  seemed  to  help  the 
county  tax  collector  in  making  payment  and  the  coimty  superintend- 
ent in  apportioning  funds  to  the  districts.  It  helped  forward  also 
decentralization ;  the  whole  of  the  poll  and  special  tax  and  90  per  cent 
of  the  general  apportionment  now  became  a  purely  county  fund  and 
so  was  **  exempted  from  the  habitual  misapplication,"  by  either 
State  or  coimty  treasurer,  for  it  sometimes  happened  when  the  latter 
was  custodian  of  the  school  funds  ^*that  the  warrants  of  the  county 
superintendents  to  teachers  were  not  promptly  paid  on  presentation 
as  they  should  have  been." 

This  new  arrangement  went  back  to  the  law  of  1856,  which  had 
been  in  force  till  after  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  1868.  As  a 
further  amendment  of  the  law  the  superintendent  strongly  ui^ed 
that  the  whole  sum  apportioned  to  the  county  be  certified  and  not 
90  per  cent,  for — 

the  whole  amount  of  the  school  fund  is  known  before  the  apportionment  is  made, 
and  the  exact  amount  which  each  county  will  be  entitled  to  is  known  as  soon  as  the 
apportionment  is  made. 

The  superintendent  wrote  encouragingly  of  the  influence  and  effects 
of  the  laws  of  the  board — 

regulating  the  schools  and  the  disbursement  of  the  funds.*  The  principal  improve- 
ments are  those  which  restrain  trustees  from  making  contracts  for  or  opening  schools 
until  after  they  have  received  notice  of  the  amount  to  which  their  townphip,  and  each 
race  therein,  will  be  entitled  for  the  year,  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  more  than 
one  school  for  each  $100  apportioned  to  the  particular  race  in  the  township,  unless 
the  fund  is  supplemented  by  the  patrons  so  as  to  provide  at  least  $100  for  each  school; 
compelling  all  schools  to  which  as  much  as  $100  is  appropriated  to  be  kept  in  operation 
for  at  least  20  weeks. 

Schools  which  had  less  than  $100  were  to  last  12  weeKs,  and  teachers 
were  to  be  paid  monthly  under  penalty. 
The  superintendent  says : 

This  provision  has  caused  many  patrons  who  desired  to  have  schools  in  their  inmie- 
diate  neighborhoods  to  pupplement  the  public  fund,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  schools. 
In  fact  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State,  the  fund  for  white  schools  has  been,  to 
some  extent,  supplemented  by  the  patrons.  *  *  *  This  compulsory  term  of 
five  months  has  also  prevented  the  public  schools  from  being  degraded  into  mere 
sununer  pchools,  taught  in  the  vacation  season  of  private  schools,  and  with  a  view 
principally  to  absorb  the  public  fund,  and  avoid  the  competition  with  those  schools. 
*  *  *  Even  now,  in  some  of  our  cities  the  graded  public  schools  are  considered  the 
best  therein;  and  those  cities  where  such  schools  have  been  in  operation  for  eome 
years,  I  am  satisfied,  could  not  be  induced  to  abolish  them,  even  if  they  should  be 
compelled  to  sustain  them  solely  by  municipal  taxation. 

1  See  board  of  education  law  of  Deo.  10, 1874. 
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But  Supt.  McKleroy  was  not  without  his  troubles,  and  the  line  of 
attack  was  the  same  as  in  earlier  days — the  county  superintendency. 
The  reason  was  also  the  hoary  one  which  had  done  service  in  ante 
bellum  days — economy  in  administration.  This  reason  has  done 
service  in  States  other  than  Alabama;  and  the  arguments  used  to 
meet  the  attack  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  days,  abimdantly 
retoforced  by  citations  from  the  experience  and  arguments  of  earlier 
superintendents,  from  the  days  of  Perry  to  those  of  Speed.  Against 
the  investment  of  money  in  the  public  schools  themselves  there  was 
no  outcry,  but  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  system  should 
have  been  self-executing,  and  that  little  or  nothing  should  have  been 
expended  for  the  administration  of  the  law.  Even  the  poor  salary 
of  the  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  and  that  of  the 
superintendent  himself  were  seemingly  begrudged,  while  all  sorts  of 
schemes  were  proposed  by  which  the  work  of  the  coimty  super- 
intendents might  be  performed  without  cost  to  the  State.  It  is 
strange  that  people  who  were  accustomed  to  pay  for  superintendence 
in  business  affairs  were  so  slow  to  place  education  on  as  high  a  plane. 
One  argument  against  county  superintendents  was  that  they  were 
incompetent.     To  this  the  superintendent  repUed: 

A  prime  difficulty  in  securing  competent  county  superintendents  in  all  the  counties 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  these  offices,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  is  so 
small.  It  is  not  enough  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  attention  to 
the  office,  and  they  must  therefore,  from  necessity,  pursue  other  vocations  as  well. 

The  average  salary  of  coimty  superintendents  in  1874-75  was  only 
$436.96  and  the  total  amoimt  expended  during  the  year  for  this  work 
was  $30,587.28.  Individual  salaries  had  ranged  in  1870  from  $2,000 
per  year  in  Dallas,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  down  to  $437.50  in 
Covington.  In  1871,  after  the  Conservatives  came  into  power,  these 
salaries  were  revised  downward  and  varied  from  $1,674.21  in  Mobile 
to  $300  in  Baldwin  and  seven  other  counties.  In  1874-75  the  highest 
superintendent's  salary  was  $2,810.75,  in  Mobile;  the  lowest,  $300. 

There  were  three  normal  schools  in  successful  operation  for  the 
year,  one  for  white  teachers  and  two  for  colored.  They  were  each 
well  attended  and  were  doing  good  work. 

The  apportioned  fund  for  the  year  was  $549,814.09 ;  the  school  pop- 
ulation was  406,270;  the  enrollment,  145,797;  the  average  length  of 
the  term  was  86  days;  the  number  of  teachers,  3,961;  the  average 
pay  per  month  was  $27.20  and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  per  month 
was  83  cents. 

It  would  appear  then  that  during  the  year  1874-75  the  schools 
were  fast  getting  on  their  feet  again;  they  were  finding  themselves 
in  a  financial  sense,  and  this  was  helping  them  rapidly  forward. 

In  January  and  March,  1875,  the  general  assembly  had  felt  it 
necessary  to  provide  against  embezzlement  of  school  funds  and  to 
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require,  under  severe  penalty,  that  tax  collectors  pay  to  the  county 
superintendent  '*the  identical  money,  currency,  or  obligation  received 
by  them  for  taxes  from  the  taxpayers."  The  purpose  of  these  acts 
was  plainly  to  prevent  thrifty  and  unscrupulous  collectors  from  pay- 
ing over  to  the  school  funds  bad  money  in  place  of  the  good  money 
received  by  them.  Under  this  law  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
collectors  to  speculate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  teacher. 

Another  law  passed  March  8,  1875,  was  not  so  favorable.  This 
revised  the  code  and  cut  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section 
funds  from  8  per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  while  that  on  the  surplus  revenue 
was  not  mentioned.  The  result  was  that,  while  the  school  had 
received  more  than  $200,000  from  these  three  sources  in  1874—75, 
they  would  receive  in  1875-76  only  $73,663.35.*  It  was  explained 
that  smce  the  State  under  the  constitution  was  already  giving  one- 
flfth  of  her  income  to  the  schools,  the  old  rate  of  interest  made  it 
undertake  more  than  it  could  well  perform.  This  was  blow  number 
one. 

Blow  number  two  was  still  more  severe.  The  new  constitution 
was  adopted  on  December  6,  1875,  two  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  and  after  the  regular  fall  apportionment  had  been 
made  to  the  counties.  This  new  constitution  abandoned  the  one- 
fifth  requirement  for  the  schools,  and,  under  the  interpretation  of  the 
attorney  general  and  against  the  protest  of  the  State  superintendent, 
this  was  declared  retroactive  for  the  year  1875-76. 

In  this  way  the  act  of  March  8  and  the  new  constitution  gave  a 
heavy  setback  to  the  schools.  In  1874-75  their  income  had  been 
$565,042.94.  In  1875-76  it  was  only  $351,496.64,  made  up  as 
follows: 

Prom  sixteenth  section  funds,  at  4  per  cent W9, 779. 70  - 

Prom  valueless  sixteenth  section  funds,  at  4  per  cent 3, 883. 65 

From  surplus  revenue  funds,  at  4  per  cent 26, 763. 47 

From  special  appropriation  under  the  new  constitution 150, 000. 00 

From  poll  tax 96,414.39 

From  miscellanies,  balance,  etc 4, 655. 43 

Total 351,496.64 

Of  this  sum  there  was  apportioned  to  the  schools  $337,276.33; 
$8,000  went  to  the  normal  schools,  while  $6,150,  including  the  expenses 
of  the  superintendent's  oflBice,  went  for  miscellanies. 

The  reports  for  the  year  were  very  imperfect;  only  51  counties 
were  heard  from.  In  these  51  counties  there  were  3,088  schools 
in  1875-76,  as  against  3,211  for  the  previous  year;  there  were  104,414 
children  enrolled,  as  against  118,252;  and  the  length  of  the  school 
term  was  80  days  as  against  86  days.     Further  than  this,  there  was 

i  See  report  1874-75,  p.  41.    The  law  of  Mai.  8, 1875,  provides  no  interest  on  the  Surphis  Revenue  fond 
Of  1836,  bat  this  was  restored  by  the  oonstitation  of  the  same  year. 
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long  delay  in  securing  the  $150,000  direct  appropriation  provided 
under  the  new  constitution^  and  some  of  the  schools  were  not  started 
till  the  spring;  but  notwithstanding  all  of  these  disadvantages  the 
gratifying  fact  developed  that — 

the  lesult  of  the  last  year's  operations,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
aie  not  proportionate  to  the  diminution  of  the  fund  *  *  *  the  system  during  the 
past  year  has  been  even  more  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  State  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the  decreased  school  fund  and  the  late  period  in 
the  year  before  it  became  available  and  the  schools  could  be  opened. 

To  the  delay  in  opening  the  schools  was  charged  the  falling  off  in 
enrollment^  but  this  in  turn — 

at  least  prevented  the  origination  and  accumulation  of  claims  against  the  school 
fund  which  in  former  years  so  disaffected  and  discouraged  teachers  and  made  the 
system  unpopular  generally. 

The  superintendent  urged  a  closer  collection  of  poll  tax  and  that 
each  school  district  be  required  to  levy  and  collect  ''a  special  tax, 
within  proper  maximum  and  minimum  limits,  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  schools. "  The  matter  of  the  county  superintendents  was 
still  an  open  one.  The  term  of  office  of  all  was  terminated  by  law 
on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1876;  then  the  salaries  were  reduced 
and  the  term  of  office  extended  to  January  1,  1877. 

The  injurious  effects  of  these  enactments  are  already  perceptible.  Hardly  any 
teachers'  institutes  or  conventions  have  been  organized  or  held  during  the  year, 
and  the  county  superintendents,  by  reason  of  their  inadequate  compensation  and 
uncertain  tenure  of  office,  have  almost  invariably  suspended  visitation  of  the  schools. 
Several  ♦  *  ♦  have  resigned,  and  others  have  only  been  induced  to  hold  on  to 
await  the  action  of  the  general  assembly  on  the  subject. 

A  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  schools  in  1874-75  may  be  secured 
from  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents.  From  these  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  gaining  in  popularity  and  were  strengthening 
their  hold  on  popular  favor,  but  it  was  stiU  thought  that  too  much 
of  the  public  money  was  going  for  superintendence  and  administra^ 
tion — ^a  feeling  which  came  near  being  disastrous  in  1876.  School- 
houses  were  still  very  inferior;  most  of  them  were  private  property, 
with  little  or  no  furniture.  The  public  was  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  build  houses,  and  instead  borrowed  the  use  of  churches,  discarded 
log  houses,  or  school  buildings  erected  by  private  enterprise.  In 
some  sections  attendance  was  still  poor,  due  to  indifference  rather 
than  hostihty,  and  among  the  negroes  to  frequent  changes  of  resi- 
dence. The  county  schools  were  numerous,  and  frequently  had 
fewer  pupils  than  they  could  accommodate,  because  of  local  jealousies 
and  the  desire  of  every  man  to  have  a  school  at  his  own  door.  The 
same  spirit  prompted  trustees  to  start  rural  schools  within  walking 
distance  of  each  other  and  to  use  each  a  few  months  rather  than 
consolidate  and  run  one  for  double  the  time.    The  principle  of 
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social  solidarity  had  not  developed;  each  community  was  sufficient 
in  itself  and  generally  a  law  unto  itself;  few  were  willing  to  increase 
the  length  of  term  by  a  levy  of  taxes  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  adverse  conditions  the  schools 
were  gaining  in  strength  and  influence.  The  people  of  Alabama 
had  never  been  opposed  to  the  system  per  se.  In  ante  bellum 
days  they  may  have  been  indifferent,  but  this  feeling  was  melting 
before  the  rays  of  knowledge.  They  opposed  those  who  took  over 
the  system  in  1868,  but  when  they  again  secured  control  of  the  State 
government  they  did  not  overthrow  the  work  of  the  former  regime; 
they  did,  however,  change  the  direction  of  its  energies;  they  extended 
its  scope,  welcomed  it  as  an  ally,  and  sent  their  best  citizens  even 
into  the  negro  schools,  which  a  few  years  earlier  would  have  meant 
social  ostracism.*  They  were  still  troubled  with  the  debts  created  in 
earlier  years,  by  a  depreciated  State  currency,  and  by  a  lack  of  cash. 
Teachers  still  had  to  discount  their  warrants,  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  50  per  cent,  but  the  finances  of  the  State  rapidly  improved  under 
the  administration  of  the  Conservatives,  and  not  only  did  they  in- 
crease enrollment,  attendance,  lei^h  of  school  term,  and  number 
of  teachers,  but  in  1875  they  had  established  one  normal  school  for 
whites  with  an  income  of  $5,000  and  two  for  negroes  with  the  same 
income. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  people  of  the  State  for  the 
years  between  November,  1870,  and  December,  1875,  compels  the 
jfair-minded  critic  to  say  that  while  the  amount  devoted  to  educa- 
tion was  small,  it  was  perhaps  as  much  as  the  people  could  be  ex- 
pected to  give.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  progress  in 
education  can  never  come  from  the  fiat  of  a  man  at  the  top,  but 
must  be  an  evolution  that  carries  the  people  with  it. 

The  schools  of  Alabama  were  never  out  of  the  hands  of  natives 
as  completely  as  were  those  of  some  other  Southern  States.  The 
constitution  of  1868  introduced  some  foreign  elements  and  ideas, 
but  every  change  tended  back  toward  the  ante  bcUum  norm,  and  it 
seems  correct  to  say  that  the  Alabama  system  of  pubUc  education 
has  grown  out  of  the  actual  experiences  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  administration  of  Supt.  McKleroy  may  be  characterized  as  a 
period  of  intense  shock;  had  not  the  schools  been  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  best  people,  they  would  hardly  have  stood  the  strain.  As 
it  was,  the  superintendent  was  able  to  hold  the  schools  steady.  No 
progress  could  be  expected  in  the  face  of  such  loss  of  income  as  the 
schools  suffered  in  1875,  but  there  was  much  less  loss  of  prestige  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  as  a  result,  after  the  force  of  the  finan- 
cial loss  was  spent,  after  the  political  problems  of  reconstruction  were 

»  Superintendent's  report,  1874-75,  p.  105. 
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setlledy  after  the  schools  had  been  again  able  to  find  themselves, 
they  were  ready  to  enter  upon  an  untrammeled  course  of  development. 
Supt.  McKleroy,  in  his  final  report,  dated  November  9,  1876, 
summarizing  the  situation  for  the  two  years  of  his  administration, 
says: 

In  that  period  great  advancement  and  improvement  has  been  made .  The  principle 
d  the  power  and  propriety  of  a  State  to  maintain  a  system  of  free  public  education 
has  been  affirmed  in  unmistakable  terms  by  the  people  of  this  State,  and  they  have 
implanted  it  in  the  constitution  made  by  themselves,  and  in  the  same  instrument 
they  have  made  liberal  provisions  for  its  support,  thus  guaranteeing  its  permanency 
and  usefulness. 

And  this  statement,  Mdth  many  confessions  of  weakness,  with 
many  caveats  and  supplementary  pleadings,  may  briefly  characterize 
the  educational  history  of  this  State  during  tiie  period  that  tried 
men's  souls  as  by  fire. 

76075*- 
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REORGANIZATION  AND  ADVANCE,  1876-1898. 


I.   CONSTITUTION   OF  1875. 

The  new  constitution  of  Alabama,  formed  by  convention  Sep- 
tember 6  to  October  2,  1875,  ratified  by  popular  vote  November  16, 
going  into  operation  December  6,  1875,  represents  the  reaction 
from  reconstruction.  It  was  the  culmination  of  an  eight-year  stru^le 
for  self  government  which  had  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  life 
and  public  energies  of  the  State.  If  little  was  accomplished  during 
this  period  in  the  way  of  educational  progress  it  was  because  all 
energies  were  absorbed  in  the  greater  question  of  political  autonomy. 
What  was  education  to  men  struggHng  for  political  existence  ?  What 
was  education  without  hberty  ? 

The  question  of  the  autonomy  of  the  South  had  been  settled  by 
1875,  and  the  constitution  of  that  year  may  therefore  be  taken  to 
represent  the  ideas  of  the  native  population  on  education.  The 
careful  student  wiU  recognize  at  once  the  close  relationship  of  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1875,  and  the  laws 
based  on  it,  to  those  in  force  prior  to  1861.  The  constitution  of  1868 
and  the  reconstructionists  did  little  for  education  in  Alabama.  There 
is  no  ground  for  the  claim  that  reconstruction  or  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  founded  (or  even  substantially  advanced)  the  cause  of  public 
education  in  that  State.* 

Article  12  of  the  constitution  of  1875  deals  with  education.  The 
marked  change  from  the  constitution  of  1868  was  the  disappearance 
of  the  State  board  of  education.  That  anomalous  board  had  long 
been  doomed.     It  now  disappeared. 

In  other  respects  there  was  little  radical  change.  The  new  con- 
stitution provided  that  the  assembly  "shall  establish,  organize,  and 
maintain  a  system  of  public  schools''  with  an  age  Umit  of  7  to  21 
years;  coeducation  of  the  races,  although  no  longer  possible,  was 
formally  guarded  against  by  the  requirement  of  separate  schools 
for  ''the  children  of  citizens  of  African  descent";  the  old  fiction 
of  the  perpetual  fund  was  still  maintaiaed,  and  interest  on  the  six- 
teenth section  and  surplus  revenue  funds  was  ordered  paid.     Nothing 

1  See  DuBois,  In  Atlantic  Montbly,  March,  1901. 
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is  said  of  the  valueless  sixteenth  section  fund,  but  by  interpreta- 
tion this  was  counted  as  a  part  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund.  The 
assembly  was  to  provide  for  an  annual  poll  tax  of  $1.50,  which  was 
to  be  used  for  ''public  schools  in  the  counties  in  which  it  is  levied 
and  collected"  *;  the  assembly  was  to  provide  annually,  "by  taxation 
or  otherwise,"  not  less  than  $100,000  for  pubUc  schools,  and  this 
sum  was  to  be  increased  "as  the  conditions  of  the  treasury  and  the 
resources  of  the  State  will  admit." 

The  wasting  of  public  money  was  guarded  against  by  a  provision 
that  not  more  than  4  per  cent  of  "all  moneys  raised"  or  "appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  public  schools"  should  be  expended  other- 
wise than  for  the  payment  of  teachers.  A  State  superintendent  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  people;  no  public  money  could  go  for  sectarian 
schools;  the  university  and  the  A.  and  M.  Collie  were  put  each 
under  its  own  board  of  trustees,  who  were  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  independence  of  the  Mobile  County  system  of  schools  was  recog- 
nized,  and  there  was  added  a  clause  which  was  to  be  the  enterii^ 
wedge  for  the  broader  system  which  has  not  yet  materiaUzed  in  the 
State— 

and  all  special  incomeB  and  powers  of  taxation  as  now  authorized  by  law  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools  in  said  county  [of  Mobile]  slfall  remain  undisturbed  imtil 
otherwise  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

The  income  under  the  Constitution,  when  arranged  by  its  sources, 
was  as  follows: 

From  the  State: 

1.  Lands  from  United  States,  income  only  to  be  used. 

2.  Gifts  from  individuals  or  State  and  escheats,  the  principal  might  be  used. 

3.  Surplus  revenue,  sixteenth  section  and  valueless  sixteenth  section  funds 

(paper  funds),  income  to  be  used;  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  assembly. 

4.  $100,000  or  more  appropriated  by  the  assembly. 
Prom  the  county: 

1.  Poll  tax  of  11.50  per  poll. 

There  was  no  other  su^estion  of  local  tax,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
levy  such  tax,*  save  in  Mobile  County,  which  became  for  that  reason, 
the  cynosure  of  all  progressive  eyes.  Not  untU  the  constitution  of 
1901  was  it  possible  for  the  coimties  to  levy  directly  a  10-cent  tax 
(1  mill)  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  and  then  only  by  a  three-fifths 
vote. 

Yet,  it  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  new  constitution  were  everywhere  regarded  as  indicative  of 
progress.    Says  James  Somerville,  superintendent  of  Pickens  County: 

The  most  of  our  people  regret  the  necessity  that  the  legislature  *  *  *  felt  of 
diminishing  the  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section  fund  one-half.    They  also  regret  the 

^  ThA  reports  of  the  aadltor  show  that  for  year  after  year  the  poll  tax  was  i)oorIy  collected.  The  errors 
sod  huolveodes  were  often  50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  reoelved;  in  some  cases  they  were  actually 
more  than  the  whole. 

*  Attention  isoalled  to  the  act  of  1809  levying  a  general  taxof  10  cents  for  schools,  considered  in  Chapter  X. 
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necessity  that  the  late  convention  *  *  *  felt  of  adopting  the  articles  on  educi^ 
tion;  *  *  *  whatever  may  have  been  the  necessity  of  this  retrograde  movement 
in  the  course  of  public  education,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  by  all.  To  educate 
the  people  should  be  among  the  highest  aims  of  a  free  State  that  desires  to  continue 
free. 

n.   THE  SCHOOL  CODES  OF  1877  AND  1879. 

Such  were  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1875,  which  went 
into  eflFect  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1875-76.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  effects  of  the  interpretation  of  this  constitution 
on  the  school  income  for  that  year.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1876-77  the  schools  had  somewhat  readjusted  themselves. 

Then  came  the  general  school  law  of  February  8,  1877,  which  went 
into  effect  October  1,  1877.  This  law,  in  general,  was  not  unlike 
earlier  educational  acts;  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section 
and  valueless  sixteenth-section  funds  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent  and  on 
the  surplus  revenue  at  4  per  cent;  other  annual  rents,  incomes, 
profits,  sales,  and  escheats  went  to  the  general  fund.  The  contribu- 
tion by  the  State  was  fixed  at  $130,000. 

The  officers  of  the  system  were  a  State  superintendent,  county 
superintendents,  and  three  trustees  in  each  township  or  school  dis- 
trict. The  State  superintendent  was  elected  for  two  years.  He  was 
an  advisory  officer  with  Uttle  opportunity  for  supervision.  His  duties 
included  the  apportionment  of  school  funds  "  to  the  respective  town- 
ships or  school  districts."  In  the  matter  of  sixteenth-seiction  funds, 
the  principle  of  distribution  first  inaugurated  by  Gen.  Perry  in  1864 
was  again  made  part  of  the  law. 

The  superintendent  of  education  shall  first  set  apart  to  each  township  or  other 
school  district  the  amount  due  from  the  State  to  each  district  as  interest  on  its  six- 
teenth-section fund  or  other  trust  fund  held  by  the  State,  and  all  townships  or  school 
districts  which  have  an  income  from  trust  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  or  from  lease 
or  sale  of  their  sixteenth-section  lands,  shall  not  receive  anything  out  of  the  balance 
of  the  educational  fund  to  be  apportioned  until  all  other  townships  or  school  districts 
having  no  trust  fund,  shall  have  received  from  the  general  fund  such  sum  as  will  give 
them  an  equal  per  capita  apportionment  with  the  townships  or  districts  having  such 
trusts  and  income. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  arrangement  the  sixteenth-section  funds 
were  substituted  by  a  per  capita  distribution;  the  district  which  had 
sold  its  lands  to  advantage  did  not  receive  much  more,  and  the  dis- 
trict which  had  wasted  its  lands  did  not  receive  much  less.  The 
capital  from  which  this  sixteenth-section  income  was  derived  was 
paper  only. 

The  county  superintendent  was  appointed  by  tne  State  superin- 
tendent. His  duties  were  mainly  financial  and  not  supervisory  in 
character.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the  county  school  funds,  paid  ail 
teachers,  made  settlements  with  the  tax  coUectors,  made  reports  to 
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the  State  superintendent,  and  kept  an  office  at  the  county  seat  one 
day  in  each  month.  His  pay  was  $75  per  year  and  1  per  cent  of  his 
disbursements;  this  might  be  forfeited  by  failure  to  make  reports. 

The  three  local  trustees  were  a  law  unto  themselves;  they  sold  or 
leased  school  lands,  estabhshed  schools,  hired  teachers,  visited 
schools,  took  the  school  census,  from  the  reports  of  the  teachers 
certified  ''how  much  is  due  each  scholar  for  actual  attendance,"  and 
then  drew  their  warrant  on  the  county  superintendent  "in  favor  of 
each  teacher  *  *  *  for  amount  due  him  on  his  annual  report." 
As  pay  for  their  high-class,  exacting,  and  important  duties,  they  were 
relieved  from  road  and  jury  duty. 

It  was  provided  that  the  whole  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
county  by  the  State  superintendent  should  be  certified  by  the  auditor 
on  October  10  and  paid  by  the  county  tax  collector  to  the  county 
superintendent.  If  the  amount  of  school  money  thus  certified  was 
more  than  could  be  collected  in  the  county,  the  remainder  was  paid 
out  of  the  State  treasury.  It  was  also  provided  that  funds  raised  by 
local  taxation  should  be  expended  in  the  district  where  raised,  and, 
fiuially,  this  law  did  not  apply  to  cities  and  towns  "which  are  provided 
for  by  local  school  laws."  All  expenses  other  than  those  for  teachers 
could  not  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the  whole;  the  poll  tax  and  the  whole 
of  the  county  apportionment  was  collected  and  spent  in  the  county 
of  its  origin.  The  actual  money  was  handled  only  by  the  county 
superintendent.  The  teachers  were  paid  on  the  basis  of  attendance. 
The  minimum  attendance  was  rigidly  fixed  by  law  at  10  pupils,  and 
the  length  of  term  at  3  months,  or  60  days. 

The  tendency  to  create  special  school  districts  which  developed 
during  these  years  will  be  discussed  later.  The  law  of  1877  was 
superseded  by  a  new  codification  enacted  February  7,  1879.  In  most 
respects  it  is  similar  to  the  law  of  1877,  except  that  tte  school  revenue 
is  made  to  include  income  from  unsold  lands  and  Hcense  taxes.  The 
county  superintendent  is  still  a  financial  or  disbursing  officer,  and  his 
pay  is  increased  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent;  the  board  of  township 
or  school  district  trustees  is  decreased  from  3  persons  to  1.  His 
duties  are  essentially  the  same,  but  under  the  new  law  he  was  not  to 
contract — 

to  pay  a  teacher  more  per  month  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  district  fund  set 
apart  for  the  school  to  be  taught  by  such  teacher,  nor  shall  he  contract  for  a  school  of 
less  than  three  scholastic  months,  nor  less  than  10  pupils. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  new  law  about  attendance  as  a  basis  of  pay, 
but  reports  were  more  rigidly  insisted  on  under  penalty  of  loss  of 
salary  which  otherwise  would  be  paid  quarterly.  A  new  feature  in 
the  law  was  the  county  educational  board,  consisting  of  the  county 
superintendent  and  two  teachers  of  the  county.  They  were  a  county 
examining  and  hcensing  board  and  were  required  to  organize  and 
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maintain  at  least  three  teachers'  institutes  during  the  year.  The 
teachers  were  required  to  attend  at  least  one,  and  the  board  contribu- 
ted its  services.  PubHc  examinations  were  to  be  held  in  the  school 
every  year,  and  there  were  the  elements  of  a  graded  system.  The 
law  provided  further  that  all  poll  and  local  taxes  should  be  expended 
in  the  school  district  by  the  race  which  paid  them. 

This  is  the  last  general  revision  of  the  school  laws  of  Alabama  until 
1895,  and  with  this  review  an  examination  may  be  made  of  what  was 
accomphshed  during  the  first  years  of  the  restored  native  adminis- 
tration. Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1875  and  the  read- 
justment which  immediately  followed,  the  history  of  the  Alabama 
schoob  has  been  uneventful.  Yet  it  presents  an  interesting  story  of 
a  struggle  against  poverty  that  prevented  and  conservatism  that 
delayed  the  progress  most  ardently  longed  for  and  worked  for  by 
leaders  whose  duty  it  was  to  guide  a  people  toiling  upward  through 
the  night  toward  the  hght  of  universal  education. 

The  successor  of  John  M.  McKleroy  was  Leroy  F.  Box,  a  lawyer  of 
attainments,  who  later  rose  to  a  seat  on  the  State  circuit  court  bench. 
His  administration  covers  the  four  years  1876-1880.  He  published 
three  annual  reports,  no  report  being  issued  for  1876-77,  although  the 
statistics  for  that  year  are  included  in  the  report  for  the  next. 

The  feature  of  most  importance  during  these  years  was,  perhaps,  the 
general  school  laws  enacted  in  1877  and  1879.  It  required  some  time 
and  effort  for  the  schools  to  readjust  themselves  to  the  changes  then 
inaugurated,  but  with  this  exception  there  was  no  violent  interrup- 
tion during  the  period. 

The  superintendent  took  particular  pride  in  emphasizing  the  low- 
ness  of  cost  in  the  schools.  This  was  only  57  cents  per  pupil  per 
month,  or  S2.45  per  term  of  84f  days  in  1877-78.  He  emphasized 
this  ''cheapness  of  instruction  and  economy  of  supervision"  as  com- 
mendable features  of  the  school  system.  He  pointed  out  that  in  these 
respects  Alabama  surpassed  all  the  other  Southern  States,  and  by  the 
same  token  he  might  have  said  that  here  Alabama  led  the  Union. 
His  argument  proved  too  much. 

There  is  in  this  period,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  system.  The  number  of  teachers  increased, 
as  did  the  total  enrollment  and  average  attendance.  After  1877-78 
there  was  a  marked  movement  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  and 
increase  the  number  of  pupils,  although  the  length  of  the  general 
school  term  was  around  four  months,  and  there  was  only  the  natural 
increase  in  the  revenue,  based  mostly  on  the  closer  collection  of  poll 
taxes.  Some  efforts  were  also  made  to  realize  on  the  old  sixteenth- 
section  land  notes  which  were  still  in  existence,  some  of  them  going 
back  to  1837.  By  compromising  some  few  thousand  dollars  were 
reaUzed,  and  a  very  favorable  sign  was  that  in  1879-80  pubhc  funds 
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weore  being  supplemented  by  private  contributions  to  the  extent  of 
S60;145. 

It  would  appear  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  public 
school  progress  was  too  much  content.  Says  the  superintendent  at 
the  dose  of  his  term  of  office: 

Our  present  school  syBtem  is,  in  the  main,  a  good  one  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  systems  of  other  States.  It  is  reasonably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
80  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  small  appropriation  for  schools.  Yet 
the  system  can  be  improved. 

But  unfortunately  no  Southern  State  with  which  comparisons  are 
here  indicated  had  more  than -the  tentative  beginnings  of  a  system, 
and  such  comparisons  served  only  to  lull  the  ambitious  into  a  false 
contentment. 

HI.    PBOGRESS   IN   THE   EIGHTIES. 

Judge  Box  was  succeeded  in  1880  by  Hon.  Henry  Clay  Armstrong, 
who  served  as  State  superintendent  from  1880  to  1884.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  act  concerning  the  schools  in  1880-81  was  the  one 
giving  the  county  superintendents  full  power  to  compromise  the  old 
sixteenth-section  land  notes.  In  this  respect  fair  success  was  attained 
and  a  total  of  $41,529.72  was  turned  into  the  permanent  fund.  The 
custom  had  been  in  earher  years  to  use  this  income  for  general  ex- 
penses; the  law  of  March  1,  1881,  required  it  to  be  invested  in  Ala- 
bama 6  per  cent  bonds,  but  not  till  1882-83  was  the  law  obeyed.  In 
that  year  also  the  State  contribution  to  the  school  fund  was  increased 
from  $130,000  to  $230,000  per  annum,  and  the  effect  of  this  increase 
soon  made  itself  apparent. 

The  superintendent  advi3ed  against  sudden  or  radical  changes  in 
the  school  law,  and  none  were  enacted.  He  urged  constantly  the 
ever-increasing  and  more  pressing  need  of  money.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  the  State  was  spending  some  40  per  cent  of  its  total  income 
for  public  schools;  but  the  constitution  forbade  that  more  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  total  school  fund  should  be  used  for  any  piupose  other 
than  teachers;  and  therefore  school  sites,  schoolhouses,  and  school 
furniture  suffered,  and  the  county  superintendents  were  miserably 
underpaid.  The  superintendent  recommended  a  special  tax  of  6 
milk,  although  evidently  unconstitutional,  to  be  devoted  in  part  to 
material  equipment,  and  asked  that  the  pay  of  county  superintend- 
ents be  increased  to  $100  and  4  per  cent  of  their  disbursements,  in- 
stead of  $100  and  2  per  cent.  There  was  also  a  marked  tendency 
toward  centraUzation,  for  both  superintendent  and  governor  recom- 
mended that  the  county  law  of  April  19,  1873,  be  repealed  and  that  aU 
funds  be  again  gathered  into  and  distributed  from  the  State  treasmy. 
Certainly  the  main  reason  which  caused  the  enactment  of  the  law — 
the  fear  of  nusappUcation  of  these  funds — no  longer  existed.  Two 
new  normal  schools  for  white  teachers  were  estabUshed — those  at 
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JackBonville  and  Livingston — ^and  the  rating  on  teachers'  certificates 
was  made  more  close  and  accurate.  The  cost  of  the  schools  per  pupil 
was  only  about  60  cents  per  month;  the  school  term  stQl  hovered 
aroimd  four  months;  and  the  total  yearly  salary  of  teachers  was 
less  than  $100,  although  this  small  stipend  was  somewhat  augmented 
by  private  contributions  and  subscriptions  among  the  whites  and  to 
a  very  small  extent  among  the  negroes. 

The  extra  contribution  of  $100,000  firet  made  by  the  State  in 
1883-84  was  felt  that  year  in  an  increase  of  15,000  in  enrolhnent  and 
of  7,000  in  average  attendance,  with  nearly  400  new  schools  and  the 
same  number  of  teachers,  but  since  the  length  of  term  went  up  only- 
three  days  and  the  salary  of  teachers  only  $2  per  month,  we  may 
assmne  that  the  extra  $100,000  went  mainly  for  schools  and  teachers 
for  those  who  had  been  without  them.  This  wiU  accotmt  for  the 
increased  attendance  and  shows  that  the  former  superintendent  was 
right  when  he  said,  "Our  greatest  need  is  more  money."  But  the 
assembly  was  slow  to  rise  to  a  real  appreciation  of  this  need. 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  succeeded  as  superintendent  in  1884  by  Hon. 
Solomon  Palmer,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  post  beUum  superin- 
tendents to  break  through  the  four-year  rule  of  service.  He  served 
for  six  years,  and  during  his  term  of  office  the  schools  enjoyed  a  fair 
degree  of  progress,  the  matters  of  preeminent  importance  being 
money  and  teacher  training. 

The  system  *'is  now  regarded  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State,"  said  Mr.  Palmer  when  he  took  office.  This  was  true,  and  yet 
it  was  true  only  in  the  sense  that  there  was  no  longer  hostility  to  the 
schools.  But  the  schools  still  encountered  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  classes,  who  beUeved  that  a  great  system  could  be 
developed  with  totally  inadequate  resources  and  an  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  classes,  who  neglected  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tages offered.  What  impression  on  the  mass  of  ignorant  and  indiffer- 
ent ilUterates  could  schools  make  that  ran  for  three  months  in  the 
year,  with  only  55  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  33  per  cent,  with  $20  to  $22  as  the  average  pay  of  the 
teachers  per  month,  and  with  only  50  to  60  cents  available  per  school 
child  per  month  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a  disheartening  prospect,  and  brave 
were  the  men  who  were  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  public 
school  system. 

The  main  trouble  was  well  known,  and  yet  the  educational  authori- 
ties hesitated  to  speak  freely.  There  was,  however,  at  least  one 
teacher  in  the  State  who  analyzed  the  situation,  and  whether  inspired 
or  not,  was  bold  enough  to  state  the  symptoms  and  prescribe  the 
remedy. 
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J.  N".  Slaiighter,  of  Rockford,  Ala.,  speaking  before  the  Alabama 
Educational  Association  in  1885,  protested  against  selecting  ''State 
and  county  superintendents  from  among  lawyers  and  politicians/' 
and  writing  in  the  Alabama  Teachers'  Journal,  for  January,  1886, 
said: 

There  have  been  absolutely  free  schools  in  the  reach  of  the  people  in  Alabama  for 
31  years  with  only  short  intervals,  and  yet  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase  among  the 
whites  at  the  rate  of  2.5  times  faster  than  the  population.  The  free  school  is  at  their 
dooEB,  and  yet  they  do  not  enter.  Place  a  schoolhouse  at  the  door  of  each  of  those 
30,000  of  illiterate  householders,  with  free  tuition  and  option  to  send,  and  but  a  small 
per  cent  of  increase  would  be  enrolled,  and  few  of  these  would  learn  to  read.  »  *  * 
There  is  a  remedy.  Change  the  constitutional  age  from  the  present  limit  to  6  to  15 
years.  Make  attendance  frcm  7  to  9  and  from  IS  to  15  years  compuisory  far  f(mr  month$ 
in  the  year.  Establish  r^^ular  normal  institutes  in  each  county  and  make  attendance 
at  these  institutes  compulsory. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  Slaughter's  history  was  not  accurate, 
nor  his  statistics  exact.  Such  objections  may  be  granted,  yet  the 
statistics  ol  enrollment  and  attendance  show  that  he  was  not  wide  of 
the  mark.    As  for  his  remedy — the  time  for  that  was  not  yet. 

The  jfirst,  greatest,  and  most  insistent  demand  of  Maj.  Pahner  and 
his  supporters  was  for  more  money.  During  the  six  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  State  appropriation  for  schools  rose  from  $230,000 
in  1884-85  to  S350,000  in  1889-90;  the  poll  tax,  by  reason  of  greater 
care  in  collecting,  increased  from  S138,000  to  $150,000.  The  total 
merease  was  from  about  $511,000  to  about  $850,000,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  school  population  increased  from  420,413  to  522,691;  so  the 
per  capita  increase  was  only  from  $1.22  to  $1.63.  The  authorities 
even  did  not  appreciate  the  situation,  for  while  the  superintendent 
was  pleading  eloquently  for  a  larger  share  of  the  surplus  piling  up 
in  the  treasury,  the  treasurer  was  recommending  that  the  general 
tax  rate  should  be  reduced  by  10  per  cent. 

The  State  was  then  expending  about  one-third  of  its  income  on 
schools,  but  this  sum  was  clearly  insufficient,  and  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  substantial  increase.  The  amount  from  the  State  depended 
on  the  will  of  the  assembly  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  treasury; 
the  income  from  the  perpetual  fund  was  fixed  by  law;  the  income 
from  poU  tax  was  greatly  reduced  by  poor  collections,  especially 
among  the  negroes;  and  what  might  have  been  the  fruitful  soiu-ce  of 
local  taxation  was  so  hedged  about  by  constitutional  limitations  as 
to  be  of  little  value. 

The  Alabama  Educational  Association  was  already  discussing  and 
advocating  local  taxation  and  the  authorities  were  still  seeking  to 
equalize  to  all  of  the  counties  the  sums  derived  by  the  richer  ones 
from  sixteenth  section  funds.  The  interest  now  paid  on  these  funds 
was  4  per  cent,  and  the  difference  between  counties  which  had  large 
funds  and  those  which  had  small  funds  was  as  usual  equalized  out  of 
State  taxes. 
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It  will  be  recalled  that  the  city  of  Mobile  had  been  organized  as  a 
special  or  separate  school  district  as  early  as  1826;  that  under  the 
constitution  of  1875  it  was  placed  in  a  class  by  itself  and  all  of  its 
'^ special  incomes  and  powers  of  taxation''  recognized  and  affirmed 
imtil  changed  by  the  assembly;  that  this  power  of  local  taxation  for 
schools  given  to  Mobile  by  the  constitution  of  1875  was  apparently 
given  to  no  other.  But  other  local  systems  were  from  time  to  time 
also  provided  by  law  for  Montgomery,  Selma,  Huntsville,  Eufaula, 
Birmingham,  Opelika,  Dadeville,  Oxmoor,  and  Marion.  These  acts 
produced  little  more  than  convenience  in  administration.  They 
established  school  districts  with  boundaries  coterminous  with  those 
of  the  municipaUties.  Their  school  income  was  their  pro  rata  share 
of  county  funds,  increased  perhaps  by  appropriations  from  general 
municipal  funds.  In  only  one  case  was  authority  given  to  levy  a  tax. 
The  act  creating  the  school  district  of  Oxmoor  (passed  Feb.  9,  1877) 
provides: 

The  trustees,  and  their  succeesors  in  office,  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  on 
all  property,  both  real  and  personal,  within  the  bounds  of  such  school  district  not  to 
exceed  half  of  1  per  cent  for  school  purposes;  and  for  the  first  and  second  years,  half 
of  1  per  cent  for  building  purposes.' 

There  was  httle  of  this  special  school  legislation  in  1879  and  1881. 
In  1883  various  acts  of  the  kind  were  passed,  some  with,  some  with- 
out, the  power  of  local  taxation.  Among  the  former  were  acts  incor- 
porating the  Peabody  district  in  Eussell  County,  and  Decatur  district, 
each  of  which  was  empowered  to  levy  a  5-mill  tax,  and  in  addition 
Decatur  might  "for  the  first  and  second  years''  levy  "one-half  of  1 
per  cent  for  building  purposes."  In  1885  Blountsville,  Prattville, 
and  Cullman  were  authorized  to  levy  5  mills,  reduced  in  1887  in  case 
of  Cullman  to  2.5  miUs,  and  Tuscaloosa  2.5  mills;  in  1887  Opehka 
and  Uuiontown  were  permitted  to  levy  5  mills;  Troy  and  Tuscaloosa, 
2.5  mills;  Birmingham,  1.5  mills. 

The  unconstitutionaUty  of  these  acts  is  so  manifest  that  it  would 
seem  they  were  intended  to  force  an  issue  in  the  coiu'ts.  Such  an 
issue  soon  cajae.  The  authorities  of  Cullman  levied  the  tax.  There 
was  objection,  and  the  case  reached  the  supreme  court  as  Shultes  v. 
Eberly,  and  was  decided  against  the  power  to  tax.  The  question  at 
issue,  as  considered  by  the  judges,  was  "whether,  under  the  State 
constitution,  it  is  competent  for  the  legislatiu^e  to  delegate  to  the 
trustees  the  power  to  tax."  The  court  then  proceeds  to  limit  the 
question  at  issue  by  saying: 

We  have  thus  limited  the  question,  as  we  do  not  wish  what  may  be  said  to  be  under- 
stood as  applicable  to  school  districts  created  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  municipal 
corporation,  where  the  power  to  tax  resides  in  the  municipal  authorities,  and  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  constitutional  limitation. 

1  S«e  School  Laws,  1878,  p.  46;  reeoacted  in  1887,  Laws  of  1886-87,  p.  1031. 
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The  court  declared  that  municipal  corporations,  including  counties, 
are  the  only  corporations  under  the  constitution  to  whom  the 
assembly  may  delegate  its  powers  to  tax;  as  this  separate  school 
district  was  in  no  sense  a  municipal  corporation  the  act  was  unconsti- 
tutional.^ 

By  the  same  token  it  would  appear  that  the  cities  might  levy 
school  taxes,  and  that  the  acts  passed  in  1887  and  earher  for  incor- 
porated towns  were  constitutional.  Nevertheless  the  attempt  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  interpretation  met  with  disaster.  Under 
a  law  passed  February  18,  1896,  the  city  of  Birmingham  attempted 
to  collect  a  special  tax  for  schools.  It  was  already  collecting  a 
municipal  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  hundred,  which  was  the  constitu- 
tional limit,  and  for  this  reason  the  law  provided  that  the" school  tax 
should  be  levied  "on  the  same  hsts  with  other  State  taxes,''  and  it 
was  provided  further — 

that  whenever  the  tax  levied  by  the  State  ahall  exceed  55  cents  on  every  |1(X)  of 
taxable  property,  then  the  tax  hereby  levied  shall  be  diminifihed  to  that  rate  which, 
added  to  the  rate  levied  by  the  State,  shall  not  exceed  75  cents  on  every  |100  worth  of 
taxable  property,  the  limit  fixed  by  the  constitution  [for  State  taxation].^ 

Stripped  of  verbiage  this  act  simply  meant  that  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham, having  already  levied  the  50  cents  per  hundred  allowed  for 
municipal  taxation  and  desiring  to  raise  more  money  for  schools, 
undertook  to  shift  this  extra  tax  from  the  city  to  the  State  lists. 

Says  the  supreme  court  decision: 

It  wafi  supposed  *  *  *  that  this  constitutional  inhibition  might  be  legally 
avoided  by  providing  that  the  State  should  levy  and  collect  the  tax  and  pay  the  same 
over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  education. 

Some  taxes  were  paid  imder  this  act,  but  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  courts,  and  the  case  came  up  as  State  of  Alabama  v.  Southern 
Railway  (115  Ala.,  250),  with  the  result  that  the  contentions  of  the 
State  were  defeated.  In  the  first  place  the  act  was  declared  imcon- 
stitutional  because  it  contained  legislation  on  more  than  one  subject 
which  was  not  '* clearly  expressed  in  its  title,"  and  so  violated  section 
2,  Article  IV  of  the  constitution. 

In  effect  the  court  declared  it  a  municipal  tax,  and  therefore  violat- 
ing Article  X,  section  7,  of  the  constitution.  If  this  act  were  allowed 
to  stand — 

it  would  effectually  emasculate  this  constitutional  prohibition.  It  would  sanction 
the  levy  of  a  tax  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  public  education  in  the  city,  which 
the  city  itself  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution  from  levying  and  collecting,  and 
which,  if  sanctioned  as  to  one  city  might  be  extended  to  every  other  locality  in  the 
State,  in  overthrow  of  this  fundamental  law.  It  would  allow  a  thing  to  be  done  in- 
directly which  is  forbidden  to  be  directly  done. 

i  82  AJa.  Reports,  242.  *  Session  law  1894-95,  pp.  738-740. 
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In  commenting  on  this  decision  Dr.  J.  H.  Phillips,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Birmingham,  says,  in  a  recent  letter: 

Several  of  these  cities  attempted  to  collect  the  local  tax.  The  dty  of  Biimingjiain 
did  collect  several  thousand  doUars.  This  fund  was  paid  under  protest,  pending  a 
decision  in  the  courts,  which  of  course  was  adverse,  following  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  Cullman  case.  No  local  taxes  for  schools  were  successfully  collected  under  the 
constitution  of  1875. 

And  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  courts  ever  passed  on  the  direct 
question,  either  under  the  constitution  of  1875  or  of  1901,  whether 
a  city  might  not  collect  taxes  directly  for  schools  if  it  kept  within 
the  constitutional  limit  of  50  cents  on  the  hundred  allowed  for  muni- 
cipal taxation.  The  cities  have  at  any  rate  found  it  easier  to  get 
their  money  for  schools  under  their  general  powers  to  tax. 

From  this  time  the  separate  school  districts,  including  those  to 
which  the  right  to  tax  was  granted  in  the  special  acts,  obtained 
indirectly  what  they  could  not  obtain  directly.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion the  counties  might  levy  50  cents  per  hundred  for  county  pur- 
poses; in  the  same  way  municipal  corporations  might  levy  50  cents 
per  himdred  for  town  purposes,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  constitution  the 
separate  school  district  had  no  standing;  therefore  the  cities  taxed 
themselves  as  municipalities,  and  as  such  assigned  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  taxes  to  themselves  as  school  districts.  Unfortunately, 
however,  miscellaneous  demands  were  so  heavy  that  little  was  some- 
times left  for  the  schools.  Their  reports  to  the  State  superintendent 
generally  show  a  part  of  their  school  funds  as  coming  from  ''appro- 
priations by  the  district"  or  ''appropriations  by  the  city,"  sddom 
from  direct  taxation  for  schools.  In  this  Way,  by  this  legal  fiction, 
the  cities  and  towns  have  been  enabled  to  develop  their  schools,  and 
they  have  thus  made  possible  a  school  development  in  the  cities  alto- 
gether creditable.  In  1887-88  the  funds  thus  raised  for  schools  in  the 
districts  were  more  than  $174,000;  in  1889-90  they  were  estimated  at 
more  tha  n  $200,000.  With  1 886-87  Maj .  Palmer  separated  the  reports 
of  city  and  special  school  districts  from  those  for  country  schools. 
The  former  could  now  begin  to  stand  alone ;  the  latter  still  needed  sup- 
port. This  will  explain  the  apparent  shortening  of  the  school  term 
in  1886-87  to  70.5  days,  as  compared  with  the  87.25  days  of  1885-86. 
The  later  year  included  only  the  coimtry  schools;  the  earlier  year 
covered  all  schools  and  showed  that  the  city  schools  had  attained  a 
school  term  (in  1887-88)  of  180  days  for  both  white  and  negro  schools 
in  Birmingham;  170  in  Montgomery,  Selma,  and  Hunts ville;  160  in 
Tuscaloosa;  181  for  whites  and  204  for  negroes  in  Eufaula;  200  for 
both  in  Decatur;  180  and  160  m  Troy;  170  and  140  in  Opelika;  120 
in Brownville;  190  in  Cullman;  178and  163inPrattville;  180  and  145 
in  Uniontown.  The  trouble  was  that  these  special  districts  served 
only  a  small  part  of  the  population.    In  1888-89  only  17  such  special 
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districtSy  not  including  Mobile,  reported  to  the  State  superintendent. 
Of  these  17  districts,  12  reported  a  school  population  of  14,261  white 
and  15,055  negro  children;  the  enrollment  was  5,444  and  3,718, 
iBspectively ;  the  average  attendance  about  3,929  and  2,281,  respec- 
tively. These  figures  are  themselves  sufficiently  luminous.  In  none 
of  these  places  does  the  school  term  seem  to  have  been  less  than  160 
days;  in  one  it  went  to  200,  and  yet  the  enrollment  on  school  popula- 
tion was  only  31  per  cent  and  the  average  attendance  was  only  20 
per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  these  schools  needed  something  besides 
money. 

Ihiring  this  period  educational  consciousness  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  better  organization  of  teachers  into  associations,  State 
and  local,  white  and  colored.  These  bodies  held  annual  meetings, 
and,  though  poorly  attended  and  treated  with  indifference  by  some 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions,  preserved  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,  discussed  the  problems  of  their  profession,  and  em- 
phasized and  strengthened  the  demand  of  the  State  superintendent 
for  more  money.  Teachers'  institutes  and  reading  circles  were 
inaugurated  while  the  professional  and  technical  sides  of  the  teachers' 
work  were  being  examined  and  studied  in  the  State  normal  schools, 
of  which  two  more  were  organized  for  whites.  At  the  end  of  Maj. 
Pahner's  administration  there  were  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  white  teachers  at  Florence,  Livingston,  Troy,  Jacksonville;  and 
for  colored  teachers  at  Himtsville,  Tuskegee,  and  Montgomery. 
These  received  their  support  mainly  from  the  State,  except  Tuskegee 
(which  even  then  was  drawing  on  the  philanthropy  of  the  North), 
and  to  each  the  Peabody  fund  made  appreciated  and  appreciable 
contributions,  amounting  in  1889-90  to  $3,800  for  the  seven  schools. 
The  normal  institutes,  of  which  two  were  held  in  1889-90,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Peabody  fund  and  were  intended  to  arouse  the  people 
to  the  need  of  better  teachers  and  better  schools.  They  were  intended 
for  that  class  of  teachers  who  could  not  attend  normal  schook  and 
they  offered  courses  extending  from  two  to  five  years.  The  congres- 
sional institutes,  organized,  as  the  name  imphes,  in  the  congressional 
districts,  were  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  still  another  class  of 
teachers,  and  the  teachers'  reading  circles  were  to  encourage  home 
reading.  The  elementary  character  of  this  work  is  indicated  by  the 
books  recommended  for  study:  Barnes's  General  History,  Page's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind,  Hawthorne's  Literature.  It  was  necessary  to  lay,  first,  a 
cultural  basis,  on  which  something  of  a  professional  superstructure 
might  be  reared.  The  professional  spirit  was  hindered,  no  doubt,  by 
the  failure  to  grade  salaries  as  well  as  certificates. 

There  was  also  the  beginning  of  an  educational  press.  In  1882 
and  1883  the  Alabama  Plx>gress,  published  in  Montgomery,  had 
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advocated  education^  prohibition,  and  kindred  subjects.  Then  came 
the  Alabama  Teachers'  Journal  in  1886,  published  first  in  Hunts- 
ville,  later  in  Montgomery.  As  its  name  implies,  it  was  distinctly 
educational  and  served  as  an  organ  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

During  this  period,  also,  the  graded-«chool  idea  began  to  make 
progress,  especially  in  the  separate  or  special  school  districts,  which 
were  now  leading  the  State,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
work. 

Grading  pupils  brought  up  the  question  of  textbooks,  which  was 
a  serious  one.  The  superintendent  discussed  a  State  or  county  sys- 
tem to  prevent  the  numerous  changes  and  multitudinous  variations 
that  afflicted  teachers  and  drained  the  purses  of  parents,  but  the 
conservatism  of  the  State  and  the  spirit  of  local  independence  pre- 
vented rapid  progress.  There  was  some  discxission,  also,  of  a  flexible 
course  of  study  for  the  ''ungraded  coimtry  schools." 

Other  needs  of  the  schools  were  better  schoolhouses — ^for  under 
the  law  no  public  money  could  be  devoted  to  the  erection  or  repair  of 
buildings,  or  for  f urnitiu'e — ^longer  terms,  and  better  teachers.  The  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  needed  toning  up,  but  to  do  this  required  money.  Tlis 
could  be  secured  only  by  taxation,  and  to  tax  required  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution.  To  secure  this  required  a  long,  slow  process  of 
education  penetrating  every  section  of  the  State,  illuminating  every 
comer,  and  enlightening  every  voter.  With  reconstruction  before 
their  eyes,  the  constitution  makers  of  1875  had  been  careful  to 
hedge  severely  about  the  taxing  power.  Now  that  reconstruction 
was  passed  and  the  State  restored  to  its  normal  self,  they  found 
these  limitations  a  stumbling  block  on  progress,  which  might  be 
removed  only  when  all  advocates  of  education  should  work  in 
harmony. 

Private  schools  were  still  of  considerable  importance  in  the  State; 
private  contributions  and  subscriptions  served  to  lengthen  percep- 
tibly the  public  term;  and  on  these  sources  the  public  had  to  depend 
entirely  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schoolhouses,  except  in 
the  separate  school  districts  and  cities,  where  this  want  was  met  by 
appropriations  from  municipal  funds  or  by  the  issue  of  school  bonds. 
The  State  superintendent  advocated  a  general  3-mill  tax  and  a  5-mjll 
tax  in  the  special  districts.  The  cry  was  for  more  money,  and  with 
this  it  was  thought  all  other  good  things  would  come  to  the  schoob. 
The  question  was  no  longer  whether  there  should  be  public  schoob, 
but  whether  they  should  be  in  accord  with  the  demand  of  the  times. 
The  report  of  the  superintendent  showed  that  the  demand  for  im- 
provement was  based  on  a  real  necessity,  since  comparison  of  school 
accomplishments  in  Alabama  with  those  of  other  Southern  States 
showed  up  to  the  serioxis  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
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There  was  during  the  period  no  very  material  change  in  the  school 
law,  other  than  that  regulating  the  school  funds.  By  an  act  which 
went  into  effect  October  1,  1887,  these  were  again  gathered  into  the 
State  treasury,  from  which  they  were  paid  out  to  the  teachers  quar- 
terly through  the  county  superintendent.  They  had,  under  the  law 
of  April  19,  1873,  been  left  in  the  counties  to  avoid  their  misapplica- 
tion by  the  State  authorities.  They  were  now  brought  back  to  the 
State  treasury  to  secure  a  greater  centralization  and  a  better  account- 
ing.    The  law  covered  all  funds  devoted  to  school  uses. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  administration  may  be  characterized  as  one 
of  slow  but  steady  progress  upward.  The  class  consciousness  of 
teachers  was  awakening;  there  was  more  unity  and  harmony  in  their 
work;  their  influence  was  widening;  and  the  cities  were  beginning 
to  show,  by  extending  and  hberalizing  their  courses,  the  direct  bear- 
ing of  education  on  life.  The  causes  of  friction  were  being  eliminated, 
and  all  parties  were  working  toward  an  extension  of  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  local  taxation — the  one  thing  most  needed  before  there 
could  be  steady  progress. 

IV.    THE   HUNDLEY  AMENDMENT   AND   AFTBB. 

Maj.  Pahner  was  succeeded  December  1,  1890,  by  Maj.  John  G. 
Harris,  who  served  as  State  superintendent  for  four  years,  and  issued 
three  reports,  two  annual  and  one  biennial.  The  educational  event 
of  the  administration  was  the  fight  for  what  was  known  as  the 
Hundley  constitutional  amendment.  This  was  proposed  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  the  assembly  at  the  session  of  1892-93 
and  provided  that  the  assembly  might — 

confer  upon  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts  in  this  State  the  power  to  levy  within 
their  districts  a  special  tax  of  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  [2.5  mills],  to  be 
applied  exclusively  to  maintaining  the  public  schools  in  the  districts  in  which  said 
taxifl  levied. 

It  provided  further  that  each  race  might  receive  back  the  propor- 
tion of  taxes  paid  by  it,  but  this  provision  was  not  compulsory.  It 
was  provided  that  this  amendment  should  be  voted  on  at  the  gen- 
eral election  for  representatives  on  August  6,  1894,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  department  were  shaped  toward  securing  this  result.  In 
1893  Supt.  Harris  organized  an  educational  campaign,  published  a 
letter  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  showed  that  the  weakness  of  the 
school  system  might  be  easily  corrected  by  legislation;  with  ''more 
money,  longer  school  period,  more  trained  teachers,  and  better  school- 
houses,"  the  schools  would  "soon  be  in  the  forefront  of  progress.'' 
The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  commended  his  zeal, 
applauded  his  efforts,  and  lent  the  weight  of  Federal  influence.  But 
all  of  this  was  rather  in  the  interest  of  general  education  than  of  the 
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amendment  in  particular.  In  fact,  judging  from  what  little  expres- 
sion is  found  in  official  or  semiofficial  school  organs,  the  school  men 
were  only  lukewarm  in  its  favor.  A  correspondent  in  the  Educa- 
tional Exchange  declared  that  it  was  not  so  much  money  that  was 
needed  as  local  supervision,  and  he  insisted  that  $75,000  taken  out 
of  the  school  fund  and  devoted  to  county  supervision  would  produce 
better  results  than  the  whole  was  then  doing;  another  said  that, 
while  $600,000  was  the  annual  State  expenditure,  hardly  more  than 
$200,000  was  well  used.  The  main  force  urging  the  amendment  was 
the  county  superintendents.  They  organized  themselves  into  a 
"Campaign  board  of  education"  for  the  summer  of  1894,  and  held 
many  pubUc  meetings,  made  many  addresses,  and  strove  to  awaken 
the  people  to  the  opportunity.  The  State  teachers'  association  said 
the  proposed  amendment  was  "  a  measure  of  great  importance  to  all 
the  people  of  the  State  and  to  the  cause  of  pubUc  education  in  par- 
ticular/' They  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  all  the  States  which  had 
an  adequate  school  fund  the  bulk  of  it  was  secured  through  local 
taxation,  and  after  citing  the  right  of  local  taxation  in  cities  and 
towns  under  the  constitution  because  they  were  municipal  corpo- 
rations, denied  that  there  was  a  "vaUd  reason  why  corporations 
should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  local  taxation  because  they  are  cities 
or  towns  and  the  same  right  be  denied  to  rural  districts  because  they 
are  not  corporations." 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  addressed  an 
eloquent  letter  to  the  candidates  for  governor  on  the  Democratic  and 
Populist  tickets,  the  biu-den  of  which  was  local  taxation,  the  issue 
being  in  his  opinion  "more  paramount  than  are  the  issues,  Federal 
and  State,  which  divide  parties,  local  and  national."  He  points  out 
that  the  school  term  in  Alabama  was  73  dajrs,  and  that  41  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  ilhterate  in  1890,  and  adds: 

This  be^^ly  amy  does  not  fiU  up  the  dark  outHnee.  These  short  schools  are  in 
many  cases  inefficient  and  inadequate,  and  the  graduates  of  high  schools  even  are 
three  years  behind  the  German  graduates  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  and 
in  mental  development.  This  inferiority  is  largely  attributable  to  the  shorter  terms 
of  school  years,  to  the  want  of  professional  teachers,  and  to  the  smaU  enrollment 
*  *  *.  Rotation  in  office,  narrow  partisanship,  inefficiency  are  the  direct  fniitB  of 
making  school  offices  not  places  of  trust,  but  spoils  of  political  victory  *  *  *.  The 
State  superintendent  should  remain  in  office  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  duties  of  his  exalted  position,  and  should  be  an  expert  capable  of  advising 
executive  and  legislature,  and  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  in  fuU  intelligent 
sympathy  with  the  educational  problems  *  *  *.  Perhaps  the  argument  most 
likely  to  reach  the  general  pubUc  is  the  close  relation  between  public  free  schools 
and  the  increased  productive  powers  of  labor  and  enterprise  *  *  ♦,  Education 
creates  new  wealth,  develops  new  and  untold  treasures,  increases  the  growth  of 
intellect,  gives  directive  power  and  the  power  of  self-help  *  *  *.  The  schools  in 
Alabama  are  handicapped  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution  limiting  local  taxation  to 
an  extremely  low  figure.    If  by  general  agreement  among  the  friends  of  education 
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the  removal  of  this  reBtriction  could  be  separated  from  party  politics,  and  local  taxa- 
tion could  be  brought  to  the  support  of  schools,  there  would  soon  be  an  era  of  edu- 
cational and  material  prosperity.^ 

By  common  consent  the  school  amendment  was  not  made  an 
issue  in  this  hotly  contested  campaign,  for  most  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  including  Col.  Wilham  C.  Gates,  the  Democratic,  and 
Capt.  Reuben  F.  Kolb,  the  Populist  candidate,  were  generally  favor- 
able to  its  passage.  Possible  hostility  for  the  fear  that  the  property- 
less  might  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  levy  educational 
taxes  on  the  rich  was  disarmed  in  advance  by  the  requirement  of  a 
local  vote  for  the  enactment  of  the  law;  the  fear  that  negroes  might 
get  too  much  was  met  by  the  provision  that  each  race  might,  if  it  was 
so  desired,  receive  what  it  paid.  The  amendment  at  best  was  merely 
permissive. 

In  perfect  fairness,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  support  of  the 
school  authorities  was  Uttle  more  than  perfunctory.  Certainly  their 
grief  over  defeat  was  not  profound.  But  the  amendment  had  strong 
friends.  Hon.  Solomon  Palmer  was  one,  and  Dr.  James  K.  Powers 
was  another.  The  latter  was  chairman  of  the  "Campaign  board  of 
education";  he  sought  to  organize  the  teachers;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
in  its  advocacy,  even  calling  the  school  children  to  his  aid  by  writing 
aigumentative  declamations  for  their  use;  he  declared  that  schools 
would  be  at  a  standstill  without  it  and  became  so  enthusiastic  that 
lie  said  never  before  had  "so  much  interest"  been  shown  in  an 
educational  measure;  he  even  prophesied  its  success  at  the  polls. 
Another  enthusiast  appealed  to  metaphor  and  characterized  the 
amendment  as  a  "Hon  of  learning." 

But  the  chief  support  of  the  measure  came  from  the  editors  rather 
than  the  teachers.  They  alone  appear  to  have  grasped  its  signifi- 
cance. One  Birmingham  editor  said  it  was  "  the  biggest  thing  since 
the  war,  in  Alabama." 

The  Birmingham  Age-Herald  was  frank  in  its  review  of  the  general 
school  situation: 

All  this  talk  about  Alabama's  splendid  public-school  system  is  rot.  Outside  of  a 
few  of  the  laig3r  towns,  she  has  the  very  poorest  school  system  and  spends  less  money 
than  any  State  in  the  Union.  She  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lidt  of  44  States.  Her  only 
hope  to  pull  up  is  in  the  school  amendment.    (Aug.  1.) 

In  an  ironical  review  it  suggested  that  abohtion  of  the  schools  was 
the  easiest  way  to  cut  down  expenses  in  Birmingham,  and  remarked, 
"Our  people  are  asleep  on  the  great  question  of  education''  (Aug.  4). 
On  the  day  before  election  it  said: 

Bisiiig  above  all  partisan  considerations  in  this  campaign,  fixed  in  the  pure  air  of 
patriotiam,  love  of  our  homes  and  our  children,  is  the  proposed  school  amendment." 

1  Letter  in  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1894-06,  p.  1277. 
75076''--15 9 
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And  again: 

Of  all  the  44  States  in  the  Union,  Alabama  is  the  only  one  that  doesn't  have  local 
taxation.    (Aug.  5.) 

"Cast  a  ballot  for  the  Hundley  amendment  and  have  posterity  to 
bless  your  memory,"  said  the  Greenville  Advocate. 

Other  supporters  of  the  measure  were  the  Himtsville  Argus,  the 
Hefiin  New  Era,  the  Cherokee  Sentinel  (Populist),  and  the  Gadsden 
Tribime. 

But  the  amendment  met  with  an  overwhehning  defeat.  The 
constitution  reqiiired  that  an  amendment  to  it  should  receive  a 
majority  of  the  whole  vote  cast.  In  JeflFerson  County  9,156  votes 
were  cast  for  Gates  and  Kolb,  and  3,519  for  the  amendment;  no  one 
there  thought  it  worth  while  to  vote  against  the  measure.  In  Mobile 
County  there  were  4,049  votes  for  Gates  and  Kolb,  877  for  and  834 
against  the  amendment.  In  Bullock  County  the  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment was  1,917  out  of  2,619,  this  being  possibly  the  largest  majority 
in  its  favor  in  any  coimty  in  the  State. 

Hon.  Gscar  H.  Hundley,  the  author  of  the  amendment,  was  beaten 
but  not  cast  down.  He  had  worked  for  six  years  to  get  this  bill 
through  the  assembly;  he  would  try  again. 

The  Age-Herald  was  chagrined  and  spoke  plainly. 

In  the  fight  just  closed  the  cowardly  politicians  held  back  and  dodged.  Even 
the  friends  of  education  were — some  of  them — ^browbeaten  into  silence  lest  speech 
might  lose  a  vote.    (Aug.  11.) 

The  Educational  Exchange  admitted  that  there  had  been  neither 
marked  hostility  nor  enthusiastic  support: 

There  was  no  virulent  opposition — there  was  no  organized  antagonism.  «  •  • 
The  sporadic  attacks  upon  it  were  not  of  sufficient  force  to  provoke  an  aggressive  policy 
in  its  behalf.  The  measure  died  of  indifference;  died  in  the  camp  of  its  friends,  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  fate  that  could  have  befallen  it. 

Beyond  this  preliminary  fight  to  secure  a  more  liberal  clause  in 
the  constitution  in  the  matter  of  local  taxation  for  schools,  there 
was  little  of  moment  in  the  period.  The  printed  reports  were  brief 
and  imperfect;  the  statistics  were  less  in  amount  than  usual,  more 
incomplete,  and  practically  worthless. 

There  were,  however,  some  elements  of  progress: 

1.  The  growing  usefulness  of  the  local  and  congressional  institutes, 
which  were  increasing  in  niunbers  and  in  attendance.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  the  attendance  of  teachers  on  these  institutes  com- 
pulsory. 

2.  The  law  of  1890-91  made  some  changes  in  the  administrative 
features,  among  them  being  a  return  to  three  trustees  for  the  town- 
ship in  place  of  the  one  township  superintendent.  These  trustees 
now  apportioned  the  funds  of  the  township  to  each  school  as  they 
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deemed  ''fit  and  equitable/'  and  this  was  interpreted    as   more 
favorable  to  the  whites  than  the  older  law  had  been. 

3.  Another  law  of  the  session  of  1890-91  placed  on  the  market 
some  30,000  acres  of  '^  school  indemnity  lands/'  which  had  come  to 
the  State  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  ''on  accomit  of  swamp  and 
overflowed  landj,  other  public  lands  in  Alabama  sold  ot  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Oovemment"  and  acquired  as  a  residt 
of  the  State  act  of  February  28,  1887. 

4.  In  1892-93  an  act  was  passed  establishing  an  Industrial  School 
for  White  Girls.  This  was  the  cuhnination  of  various  earlier  efforts 
but  represented  a  beginnmg  only,  $5,000  being  appropriated  for  the 
organization  of  the  school. 

The  negro  schools  in  general  and  the  normal  schools,  white  and 
colored,  were  reported  as  making  good  progress,  and  there  was 
more  promptness  in  paying  the  teachers.  The  lack  of  uniform 
textbooks  gave  trouble  as  did  the  question  of  the  third-grade  certifi- 
cates. How  to  find  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  from  the  poU 
tax  was  also  a  problem.  This  was  solved  by  making  the  poU  tax 
of  one  year  the  basis  for  the  next  year's  apportionment. 

This  administration  was  hampered  by  an  unusually  serious  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  depression,  by  an  exceedingly  bitter  factional 
poUtical  fight,  with  more  or  less  hidden  fear  of  possible  advantages 
to  the  negro,  and  most  of  aU  by  indifference. 

Maj.-  Harris  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  O.  Turner,  of  St.  dair 
Ck)unty,  who  served  for  four  years,  from  1894  to  1898. 

His  early  work  included  the  codification  of  the  school  laws  as 
amended  and  modified  by  recent  assemblies.  In  its  general  character 
the  new  code  did  not  differ  from  the  old,  but  there  was  growing  during 
ibis  decade  a  recognition  of  the  increasing  ramifications  of  the  public^ 
school  system.  This  system  no  longer  included  merely  teaching  of 
the  three  K's,  nor  confined  itself  to  the  primary  and  grammar  grades, 
as  had  been  the  idea  a  generation  before. 

The  grades  of  teacher's  certificates  were  three:  For  the  third  grade 
applicants  were  to  be  examined  on  orthography,  reading,  penman- 
ship, practical  arithmetic  through  fractions,  primary  geography,  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene;  for  the  second 
grade,  on  all  the  foregoing  and  on  practical  arithmetic,  history  of 
the  United  States,  English  grammar,  intermediate  geography,  and 
elementary  algebra;  the  first  grade  required,  in  addition,  higher 
algebra,  natural  philosophy,  geometry,  and  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching. 

To  meet  these  growing  requirements  the  normal  schools  had  been 
recc^^ed  for  some  years  as  necessary.  Beginning  in  1873  they  had 
increased  in  numbers  and  steadily  developed  in  their  scope  and  field 
of  operations. 
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This  code  shows  also  that  the  direct  bearing  of  education  on  life 
was  more  fully  realized.  In  1885  the  assembly  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  branch  agricultural  experiment  stations  with 
the  location  of  a  school  at  Uniontown,  Perry  County;  in  1889  and 
1893  others  were  established  at  Abbeville  and  Athens^  and  by  1895 
six  others;  inaking  nine  in  all^  had  been  established  in  the  various 
congressional  districts;  from  merely  agricultiu*al  experiment  stations 
they  were  now  being  evolved  into  agricultural  schools  and  were  put 
under  the  control  of  actual  farmers  who  were  to  purchase  land  and 
provide  buildings.  Their  funds,  however,  were  as  yet  very  limited  in 
amoimt,  varying  from  $2,500  to  $3,000.  To  correspond  with  this  pro- 
vision for  boys  furnished  by  the  agricultural  schools  was  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  White  Oirls,  first  organized  under  the  law  of  1892-93 
and  located  at  Montevallo.  Up  to  this  time  in  Alabama  as  in  other 
southern  States  the  higher  education  of  white  girls  had  been  without 
official  recognition.  White  boys  had  been  provided  for  in  the  Poly- 
technic School,  at  Auburn;  negro  boys  and  girls  had  been  provided 
for  some  years  with  normal  and  industrial  or  vocational  training  at 
both  Tuskegee  and  Huntsville. 

The  most  marked  tendency  of  the  period  in  legislation  was  the 
creation  of  separate  school  districts,  with  special  powers.  Between 
1876  and  1884-85  twenty-one  acts  of  this  character  had  been  passed, 
some  giviog  the  power  to  tax  to  the  separate  district,  some  with- 
holding tlus  power;  at  the  session  of  1886-^7  thirteen  separate  school 
districts  were  established;  in  1888-89,  twenty-five;  in  1890-91  and 
1892-93,  twenty-three  each;  in  1894-95,  twenty-five;  in  1896-97  the 
number  rose  to  nearly  seventy;  in  1898-99  it  was  about  fifty. 

The  question  of  money  was  uppermost  in  the  formation  of  these 
districts,  but  the  supreme  court  decisions,  in  case  of  Schultes  v, 
Eberly,  decided  in  1887,  and  Alabama  v.  Southern  Railway,  decided 
in  1896,  stood  as  lions  in  the  path  of  local  taxation.  In  the  act  form- 
ing the  Montgomery  separate  school  district,  passed  February  27, 
1887,  it  was  met  by  providing  that  the  city  council  might  ''appropri- 
ate" not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  for  the  support 
of  schools.  The  act  of  1885  allowing  Tuscaloosa  to  levy  25  cents  is 
brought  forward  in  the  school  code  as  if  still  in  full  force;  the  same 
amount  might  be  levied  in  the  Troy  district;  and  20  cents  in  the  city 
of  Gadsden.  In  fact  the  legislature  was  becoming  increasingly  more 
and  more  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  the  educational  system 
and  the  financial  needs  of  its  administrators. 

In  1894-95  it  began  to  allow  towns  like  Brewton  to  issue  bonds  for 
schools  and  schoolhouses;  Montgomery  and  OpeUka  followed  in  1898- 
99,  and  it  even  went  to  the  extreme  of  permitting  the  county  of  St. 
Clair  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  10  cents  for  education  (act  of  Feb.  18, 
1895),  so  far  as  known  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  State.    St.  Clair  was 
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followed  by  Walker  in  1896-97,  ako  with  a  10-cent  tax,  by  Lamar  and 
Fayette  in  1898-99,  with  a  15-cent  tax;  by  Chilton  with  a  tax  between 
a  miTiiniiiTn  of  5  and  a  maximum  of  25  cents,  and  by  Baldwin,  which 
could  levy  enough  local  school  tax  to  bring  the  whole  county  tax  up 
to  the  constitutional  limit  of  50  cents  per  himdred,  while  another  law 
of  the  same  year  allowed  Madison  County  to  set  aside  $150  for  county 
normal  schools. 

The  act  providing  for  the  schools  of  Anniston,  passed  in  1891, 
seems  nearly  a  model.  The  school  board  was  required  to  make  a 
report  to  the  city  council — 

flhowisg  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city  for  the  next  ensuing  scholastic  year,  and  for  the  erection,  rental, 
or  rei>air  of  the  necessary  school  buildings,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  probable 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  received  from  the  school  fund  or  from  any  other  source. 

The  city  officers  were  then  required  to  make  an  appropriation  ''to 
supply  whatever  additional  amount  may  be  necessary."  They  were 
not  required  to  appropriate  for  schools  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  city,  but  might  in  their  discretion  appropriate 
larger  sums,  or  make  special  appropriations  for  the  erection,  repair, 
or  rental  of  schoolhouses. 

This  seems  by  far  the  most  Uberal  of  aU  these  local  laws,  which 
while  they  did  not  always  provide  for  local  taxation,  at  any  rate 
gave  greater  freedom  and  flexibility  of  movement,  more  Uberty  and 
independence,  and  whetted  the  appetite  for  better  things. 

As  far  as  the  routine  of  this  administration  goes,  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  it  from  others.  The  superintendent  deplored  the  slow- 
ness of  subordinates  in  making  their  reports,  which  in  turn  prevented 
him  from  making  his  own  report  on  time.  He  enumerated  with  some 
detail  the  principal  grievances  which  were  then  delaying  the  progress 
of  schools:  Sickness  in  his  own  family;  depression  in  business  and 
stringency  in  money  matters;  delay  in  the  payment  of  teachers; 
partisan  poUtics;  the  grafting  of  new  phases  of  education  on  the  old 
sjrstem  and  the  consequent  lack  of  harmony  between  parts  and  need 
of  readjustment;  trouble  in  securing  patents  for  school  lands;  uncer- 
tainty over  the  school  census;  and  lack  of  funds  for  institute  work. 

Some  of  these  troubles  were  important,  some  were  not;  some  were 
removable  by  industry  and  organization;  some  were  merely  symptons 
of  an  acute  state  of  affairs,  while  others  were  chronic.  All  might  be 
bettered  by  a  skillful  administration  of  the  resources  at  command. 
The  superintendent  recommended,  as  a  partial  solution:  That  the 
census  be  taken  in  July  instead  of  August;  that  some  uniform  way  of 
selecting  school  officers  be  fixed  and  that  they  be  paid;  that  the  grades 
of  teachers  be  reduced  to  two,  and  that  their  examinations  be  uniform 
and  be  prepared  by  the  superintendent ;  that  school  money  be  allowed 
for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses;  that  the  per  capita  apportionment 
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be  increased  from  the  then  rate  of  about  75  cents  to  $1.50,  and  that 
m  order  to  provide  the  necessary  money  a  constitutional  amendment 
be  passed  allowing  local  taxation  to  districts,  townships,  and  counties; 
that  the  local  district  trustees  be  reduced  from  three  to  one  and  that 
he  be  paid;  that  money  for  institutes  be  provided  independent  of 
the  Peabody  fund;  that  women  be  made  eligible  for  school  ofiSces; 
and  that  all  sixteenth  section  land  matters  be  transferred  to  a  special 
ofiScer. 

In  the  superintendent's  report  for  1897-98  the  same  troubles  and 
the  same  recommendations  appear,  and  to  the  troubles  of  the  super- 
intendent were  now  added  smallpox  and  yellow  fever.  He  was  further 
crippled  in  his  work  by  a  shortsighted  poUcy  which  employed  him 
as  a  State  superintendent  of  schools  and  then  through  ''a  too  rigid 
economy''  reduced  him  practically  to  the  position  of  a  mere  clerk 
in  his  own  department. 

During  this  administration  there  was  progress;  the  enrollment  was 
larger  and  the  cities  were  surely  foiling  ahead.  The  superintendent 
claimed  that  the  reports  on  education  in  the  State  were  based  entirely 
on  the  work  of  the  pubUc  schools  and  that  this'accounted  for  the  low- 
rank  assigned. 

The  State,  however,  was  as  yet  indifferent,  for,  while  the  schools 
had  been  pleading  for  more  money  for  20  years,  the  rate  of  taxation 
had  been  lowered  from  7.5  mills  to  6  mills,  and  in  1890  to  4  milk. 
True,  the  school  appropriation  had  been  increased  from  $130,000  in 
1877-78  to  $350,000  in  1889-90,  but  all  of  this  sum  over  and  abore 
$100,000  was  within  the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  the  feeUng  for 
economy  which  followed  the  reduction  of  the  tax  rate  to  4  mills  and  a 
proper  desire  to  avoid  debt  even  produced  a  proposition  to  reduce  the 
school  appropriation  to  the  constitutional  Umit;  but,  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  State,  such  a  proposition  to  halt  the  wheels  of  progress 
met  Uttle  support,  for  the  State  was  now  almost  ready  to  do  openly 
and  frankly  those  things  of  educational  import  which  she  had  hitherto 
dared  do  only  by  indirection — ^lay  State  and  local  taxes  for  schools  as' 
such 
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THE  AWAKENING,  1898-1914. 


I.  THE  BEOIKKIKO  OF  A  NEW  ERA. 

With  the  last  years  of  the  closing  century  the  puhlic  schools  of 
Alabama  began  to  come  into  their  own.  At  last  they  began  to  feel 
the  puke  beat  of  modem  hfe  and  to  realize  the  wider  outlook  which 
characterized  the  times.  The  new  superintendent,  Hon.  John  W. 
Abercrombie,  was  an  educator  by  profession  and  was  able  to  analyze 
the  situation,  diagnose  the  trouble,  and  suggest  the  remedy.  One 
of  his  earliest  recommendations  was  that  the  law  should  require  the 
superintendent  to  be  an  educator.  Hitherto  the  superintendents 
had  been  public  men,  lawyers,  teachers,  patriots,  but  not  educators. 
With  the  administration  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  begins  the  modem  era 
of  public  education  in  Alabama,  and  his  first  report,  which  covers  the 
biennium  of  1898-99  and  1899-1900,  shows  a  marked  advance. 

The  assembly  of  1898-99  made  important  financial  progress,  for 
it  added  $100,000  to  the  direct  appropriation,  increased  the  total 
amount  available  as  interest  on  the  sixteenth  section  and  other  land 
funds,  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  State  superintendent  levied  a  State 
tax  of  1  mill,  equivalent  to  10  cents  on  the  hundred,  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  schools.  This  tax  was  legal,  for  the  constitution  of  1875 
faced  the  total  amount  of  permissible  tax  at  three-fourths  of  1  per 
cent,  or  75  cents  on  the  hundred,  with  no  limitations  on  how  it 
should  be  applied.  The  increased  legislative  appropriation  was  first 
apportioned  in  1899-1900,  when  it  raised  the  per  capita  distribu- 
tion from  73  cents  to  $1.05.  The  next  year,  1900-1901,  the  new 
State  tax  became  available  and  raised  the  per  capita  distribution  from 
$1.05  to  nearly  $1.50. 

The  school  funds  now  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  dollars; 
but  this  was  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  State  as  a  State, 
^'because  the  maximum  limit  of  taxation  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  reached.'^  Then  follows  a  plea  by  the  superintend- 
ent for  local  taxation: 

Then,  if  our  fonda  are  not  sufficiently  large,  what  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  fold 
our  aims  and  wait  until  Alabama  doubles  in  wealth?  If  so,  is  it  not  likely  to  also 
double  in  population?  *  *  *  What  we  should  do — ^what  other  States  have 
done— what  we  must  do,  if  we  would  properly  qualify  our  people  for  citizenship, 
is  to  give  to  counties,  townships,  districts,  and  municipalities  the  power  of  taza- 
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Hon  for  educational  purposes.  If  the  people  of  any  county,  township,  district, 
city,  or  town  desire  to  levy  a  tax  upon  their  property  to  build  a  schoolhouse,  or 
to  supplement  the  State  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  they 
should  have  the  ♦  ♦  *  power  to  do  it.  *  *  *  The  right  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  a  principle  for  which  the  southem  people,  and  especially  the  people 
of  Alabama,  have  always  contended;  *  ♦  »  yet,  in  the  matter  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  our  boys  and  girls,  it  is  a  right  which  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State  denies  to  us.  *  *  *  There  should  be  no  limit,  constitutional  or  statu- 
tory, general  or  local,  to  the  power  of  the  people  who  own  property  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  fitting  the  children  of  the  State  for  intelligent  and  patriotic 
citizenship. 

During  this  administration  the  work  of  creating  special  or  sepa- 
rate districts  by  law  continued,  but  not  at  the  same  rate.  Since 
these  districts  were  not  municipalities,  they  could  levy  no  tax;  but 
the  social  advantage  which  came  from  this  rearrangement  of  terri- 
tory in  accord  with  the  topography  of  the  country  more  than  justi- 
fied the  break  up  of  the  old  township  system  with  its  straight  lines 
and  mutitudinous  transfers  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  individual 
convenience. 

The  town  systems  were  being  extended  and  strengthened,  and  the 
cities,  like  Bessemer  and  Birmingham,  began  to  issue  bonds  for 
school  buildings. 

In  1899  a  general  law  was  passed  which  sought  to  correct  the 
many  evils  that  had  grown  up  around  the  old  system  of  separate 
county  examination  of  teachers.  Under  the  new  law,  while  the 
examinations  were  still  held  in  the  county,  they  were  prepared  and 
the  papers  read  by  a  State  board  of  examiners,  through  whom  came 
all  certificates  to  teach.  By  the  requirement  of  examination  fees 
the  system  was  made  more  than  self-sustaining.  The  requirements 
of  the  several  grades  were  not  essentially  different  from  those  in 
the  law  of  1895.  Alabama  history  and  composition  were  added  to 
the  second  grade  and  the  school  laws  to  the  first.  Under  this  law 
the  third-grade  certificate  was  good  for  two  years  and  could  be 
renewed  once;  the  second-grade  for  four  years  with  one  renewal. 
The  result  was  a  succession  of  untrained  teachers  who  got  a  little 
experience  in  the  school  room  and  then  retired  to  give  place  to 
others  imtried  as  well  as  untrained ;  but  still  the  new  law  was  better 
than  the  old,  for  it  tended  to  encourage  improvement. 
.  The  question  of  textbooks  had  long  been  a  serious  one.  When 
individual  choice  had  run  to  a  length  that  was  no  longer  bearable, 
county  uniformity  was  tried  and  found  to  work  well  in  17  counties. 
The  same  idea  was  then  apphed  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  in  1901 
there  was  created  a ''  textbook  commission"  "  to  procure  for  use  in  the 
pubUc  free  schools  in  this  State  a  uniform  series  of  textbooks." 

The  congressional  district  agriculture  schools  as  first  organized 
had  been  a  partial  failure,  for  they  tended  to  develop  into  the  orthodox 
literary  academies. 
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These  schools  are  not  in  all  respects  what  the  general  assembly  creating  them  evi- 
dently intended  they  should  be,  viz,  high  schools  in  which  the  agricultural  features 
would  predominate.  Most  of  them  have  been  made  high  schools  in  which  the  literary 
feature  predominates. 

Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  German,  music  and  art,  history  and 
philosophy  had  usurped  the  place  intended  for  practical  subjects. 
Some  schook  even  undertook  collegiate  work.  But  this  unforeseen 
development  showed  that  there  was  as  yet  a  gap  in  the  State  system 
between  the  primary  grades  and  the  college  which  had  not  been 
suppUed  and  for  which  there  was  evidently  a  growing  demand. 
These  agricultural  schools  were  entirely  under  local  control;  therefore 
they  took  such  direction  as  their  patrons  desired.  They  became  alsQ 
the  objects  of  factional  strife,  town  jealousies,  poUtical  and  personal 
prejudices.  The  law  governing  them  was  so  amended  in  1903  that 
one  composite  board  controlled  them  all  and  so  delocalized  their 
administration.  In  1901  the  minimum  length  of  school  term  was  fixed 
at  five  months,  during  which  time  "  the  free  pubhc  schools  of  the  State 
shall  be  kept  open  absolutely  free  of  tuition  fee."  This  meant  that 
if  the  pubUc  funds  were  not  enough  to  provide  a  free  school  for  that 
length  of  time  a  supplement  sufficient  for  that  purpose  had  to  be 
made  up  by  the  patrons  or  there  would  be  no  school  in  the  district.^ 
It  would  appear  also  that  this  was  the  first  time  since  reconstruction 
days  that  aU  the  schools  were  absolutely  free  to  all  the  children  for 
a  fixed  period  of  time.  Hitherto  in  many  counties  it  was  the  custom, 
says  the  superintendent — 

for  teachers  to  chaige  a  tuition  fee  and  credit  each  patron  with  his  pro  rata  of  the 
public  funds.  Many  people  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  fee  kept  their 
children  at  home.  It  is  true  that  those  who  wiU  claim  the  privilege  may  send  their 
children  free  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  public  funds  will  run  the  schools.  Rather  than 
enter  their  children  as  the  children  of  parents  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the 
fees  assessed,  many  persons  let  them  remain  out  of  school  and  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
This  system  is  evidently  against  the  policy  of  the  law. 

County  supervision  was  still  weak  from  the  lack  of  education  and 
experience  in  the  superintendents  and  the  smallness  of  their  remuner- 
ation,  but  was  making  progress  in  intelligent  comprehension  and 
grasp,  as  their  reports  show.  Another  defect  in  the  law  was  that 
it  made  no  provision  for  building  schoolhouses.  This  was  still  a 
purely  private  and  volxmtary  matter  which  fell  upon  a  few  pubhc- 
spirited  men  or  else — 

some  old  Ipg  church  or  other  dilapidated  building  is  frequently  used.  Often  it  is  a 
building  without  desks,  tables,  windows,  blackboards,  maps,  charts,  stoves,  and 
with  backless  benches.  GhUdren  are  expected  to  take  pleasure  in  attending  school 
under  these  uncomfortable  and  imattractive  conditions. 

1  If  the  fiv0  montiis'  tenn  was  found  "absolutely  impracticable,"  it  might  be  made  four  months.  (See 
the  law  of  ICar.  5, 1901.)  As  later  laws  require  that  the  school  term  shall  be  uniform  in  the  county,  the 
mtnitimni  rMSoiieiiunt  bas  been  abandoned  of  necessity. 
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Hie  superintendent  continues: 

I  have  uiged  the  grading  of  schoolB,  but  as  the  Liw  does  not  require  it,  I  have  been 
unable  to  enforce  it.  The  common  schools  should  be  classified  as  first,  second,  and 
third  grade,  according  as  they  are  taught  by  first,  second,  or  third  grade  teachers 
*  *  *  In  the  school  conducted  by  a  third-grade  teacher,  only  third-grade  branches 
should  be  taught.  In  the  school  conducted  by  a  second-grade  teacher  only  second 
and  third  grade  branches  should  be  taught.  In  the  school  conducted  by  a  fint^grade 
teacher,  all  the  common-school  branches  should  be  permitted  to  be  taught.  Under 
existing  laws  *  *  *  a  third-grade  teacher  may  teach  a  second  or  first  grade  school, 
and  either  may  essay  to  teach  college  and  univerrity  branches,  which  Ihey  fre- 
quently do. 

It  was  urged  that  salaries  be  based  on  the  grade  of  teacher's  certifi- 
cate held.  Compulsory  education.was  discussed,  for  only  about  half 
the  children  of  school  age  were  enrolled,  and  of  these  25  to  50  per 
cent  did  not  attend  regularly. 

The  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  in  his  report  for 
1898-1900,  based  on  the  situation  as  it  then  was,  included: 

That  the  power  of  taxation  be  given  to  counties,  townships,  districts,  cities,  and 
towns. 

That  the  poU  tax  be  assessed  imd  coUected  by  school  officials  and  that  the  laws 
governing  this  be  made  more  rigid. 

That  after  the  funds  were  apportioned  to  the  counties,  on  the  basis  of  school  yopu^ 
lation,  they  should  be  disbursed  on  that  of  average  daily  attendance. 

That  qualified  county  superintendents  be  provided  by  law,  that  their  pay  and 
length  of  service  be  increased,  and  that  they  be  required  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to 
school  work. 

That  the  State  board  of  examiners  conduct  all  teachers'  examinations  and  that  a 
minimiiTn  general  average  and  a  minimum  branch  grade  be  provided. 

That  means  and  methods  be  provided  for  building  and  furnishing  permanent  and 
suitable  schoolhouses. 

That  schools  be  classified  according  to  the  grade  of  the  teachers;  that  it  be  made 
illegal  to  teach  branches  higher  than  those  upon  which  examinations  had  been  passed; 
and  that  salaries  be  regulated  by  the  grade  of  the  certificate  held. 

That  absolutely  free  schools  for  five  months  be  required;  that  this  requirement 
regulate  the  number  of  schools  in  the  township;  that  supplementary  funds  given  by 
patrons  be  used  to  lengthen  the  free  term. 

That  when  the  schools  have  been  made  free  and  available  to  aU  a  compulsory  law 
for  children  from  7  to  14  years  be  enacted  and  that  the  question  of  uniform  school 
books  be  considered  by  the  assembly. 

That  since  the  district  agricultural  schools  had  laigely  failed,  having  developed 
into  "high  schools  in  which  the  literary  feature  predominates,"  they  should  all  be 
placed  under  a  single  board  of  contn^,  thus  eliminating  local  influences. 

That  a  central  board  "be  created  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  publishii^ 
what  schools  are  prepared  to  do  the  work  upon  which  degrees  can  safely  be  granted, 
and  that  no  school  be  given  the  power  to  confer  degrees  unless  it  measures  up  to  the 
standard  fixed.'* 

That  an  unconditional  appropriation  be  made  for  sunmier  normal  schools  and  that 
the  counties  be  authorized  to  make  annual  appropriations  to  the  same. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  bore  fruit  immediately.  Through 
the  prompt  action,  of  the  assembly,  they  became  laws  before  the 
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expiration  of  Mr.  Abercrombie's  term  of  office  and  have  been  dis- 
cussed as  such,  but  up  to  the  stature  of  others  the  State  has  not  yet 
grown. 

In  concluding  his  survey  for  the  two  years,  the  superintendent 
says: 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  with  the  educational  thought  and  progresB  of  the  country, 
I  have  attended  many  educational  gatherings — county,  State,  southern,  and  Nationsd. 
*  *  *  During  the  past  two  years  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  education 
has  been  aroused  among  the  i>eople.  Within  that  time  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come, hope  has  taken  the  place  of  discouragement,  indifference  among  the  people 
has  vanished.  The  amount  of  funds  available  for  common-school  purposes  has  been 
increased  more  than  50  per  cent;  the  qualifications  of  teachers  have  been  raised; 
incompetent  teachers  have  been  eliminated;  county  supervision  has  been  improved; 
township  trustees  have  been  more  attentive  ^schoolhouses  have  been  made  better; 
a  demand  for  a  qualified  county  superintendency  has  been  created;  the  school  enroll- 
ment has  been  largely  increased;  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  more  regularly; 
and  a  spirit  of  educational  progressiveness  has  been  aroused  among  the  people.  The 
Ofutlook  is  most  encouraging. 

Again  he  says: 

Teachers  have  been  paid  promptly.  The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  has  been 
advanced  beyond  estimate.  The  school  term  has  been  lengthened  almost  50  per  cent. 
The  daily  attendance  has  been  greatly  increased.  Educational  interest  among  the 
people  has  received  a  wonderful  impetus.  School  officials  have  been  more  prompt  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.    A  general  public  school  revival  has  been  conducted. 

There  was  ''less  discord  and  more  interest.''  The  awakening  had 
come. 

But  it  should  not  be  assimied  that  this  change  in  educational  sen- 
timent was  altogther  the  work  of  two  years,  or  of  a  single  man. 
More  accurately,  it  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  many  laborers  ex- 
tending over  many  years.  The  State  was  now  recovering  from  the 
long-lasting  effects  of  war;  having  recovered  from  war  and  again 
attained  to  a  degree  of  financial  independence,  it  began  to  answer 
the  call  from  within  to  a  newer  and  broader  Ufe.  The  quickening 
effects  of  this  broader  outlook;  increased  financial  resources;  a  reali- 
zation of  the  real  educational  position  of  the  State,  despite  the  flat- 
tering glosses  of  politicians;  increasing  self-consciousness  and  en- 
hanced self-reliance,  together  with  a  forward-looking  superintendent 
were  the  things  that  made  for  this  educational  renaissance.  Let  it 
be  understood  also  that  these  things  came  in  spite  of  constitutional 
tiroitations,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  resigned  the  office  of  State  superintendent  July  1, 
1902,  to  become  president  of  the  University  of  Alabama.  His  unex- 
pired term  was  filled  out  by  Harry  Cunningham  Gunnels,  who  pub- 
lished the  report  for  1901-2.  He  continued  the  work  as  outlined  by 
his  predecessor,  and  renewed  moet\>f  the  recommendations  of  the 
earlier  report. 
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II.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  1901. 

The  State  of  Alabama  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  1901,  and  it 
went  into  effect  November  28  of  that  year.  It  is  marked  for  what  it 
did  in  the  matter  of  educational  legislation  and  for  what  it  did  not  do. 

The  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  tax  that  might  be  levied  by 
the  State  was  fixed  at  65  cents  on  the  hundred;  as  compared  with  75 
cents  in  the  constitution  of  1875.  The  earlier  instnunent  left  the 
assembly  to  divide  this  as  it  pleased;  the  later  one  says  30  cents  on 
the  hundred  shall  be  levied  for  public  schools  (par.  260).  The  new 
constitution  thus  put  into  the  organic  law,  accentuated  and  empha- 
sized, a  principle  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  annual  lump-sum 
appropriation  made  by  the  assembly  since  1875  in  accord  with  the 
constitution  of  that  year,  and  which  in  1899  had  crystalized  into  a 
general  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  hundred  for  public  schools.  It 
here  recognized  and  formally  granted  a  demand  for  more  liberty  in 
the  matter  of  taxation  which,  by  implication  and  exercise,  adhered 
in  the  old.  It  took  from  debatable  ground  and  made  constitutional 
a  tax  which,  while  already  exercised  by  the  State,  was  at  best  of 
questionable  legality  under  court  interpretations  of  the  constitution 
of  1875.  By  making  imperative  the  30  cents  per  hundred  tax  for 
the  use  of  public  schools  it  changed  a  lump-sum  appropriation  that 
had  to  be  struggled  for  at  every  recurring  session  into  a  perpetual 
gift,  which  grew  automatically  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
State.  The  last  year  under  the  lump-sum  arrangement,  together 
with  the  10-cent  tax  (1903-4),  produced  $831,210;  the  first  under 
the  constitutional  provision  (1904-5)  of  30  cents  produced  $880,545. 
This  first  increase  in  dollars  was  insignificant,  but  the  moral  effects 
of  the  law,  by  the  removal  of  uncertainty,  by  the  security  arising  out 
of  a  constitutional  provision,  and  the  certainty  of  future  growth, 
were  very  great.  In  1912-13  the  30-cent  tax  had  increased  to 
$1,565,472.     In  1913-14  it  was  $1,734,302. 

The  new  constitution  granted  to  the  counties  power  to  levy  a  total 
county  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  hundred;  of  this  amount  it  was  now 
formally  provided  that  10  cents  on  the  hundred  could  be  levied  for 
school  purposes.  This  school  levy  might  increase  the  total  tax 
levy  from  $1.15,  the  new  constitutional  limit,  to  $1.25,  the  old  limit, 
but  could  be  levied  only  when  three-fifths  of  the  qualified  voters 
favored  the  increase.     (Par.  269.) 

By  implication  this  right  had  adhered  in  the  old  constitution.  At 
any  rate  some  of  the  counties  acted  on  the  supposition.  In  1895  the 
assembly  had  passed  an  act  allowing  St.  Cflair  County  to  levy  10 
cents  per  hundred  for  schoob.  This  was  followed  in  1898-99  by 
Walker  (10  cents),  by  Fayette  and  Lamar  (15  cents  each),  and  in 
1900-1901  by  Baldwin,  which  was  to  have  a  graduated  county  school 
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tax  beginning  with  5  cents  on  the  hundred  and  increasing  to  20 
cents. 

It  was  understood  that  these  counties  had  the  right  to  levy  this 
tax  under  the  conatitution,  for  the  new  tax  kept  within  the  consti- 
tutional limit,  but  it  was  also  thought  that  without  legislative  per- 
mission they  could  not  appropriate  the  money  thus  raised  to  the 
schools,  hence  these  special  acts.  The  new  constitution  made  this 
clearly  marked  tendency  in  the  more  progressive  counties  apply  to 
the  whole  State.  It  thus  recognized  the  trend  of  the  times.  It 
yielded  to  an  imperative  demand  from  the  people. 

In  the  matter  of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  other  municipal  cor- 
poration3  the  total  tax  limit  was  fixed  by  the  new  constitution,  as  by 
the  old,  at  50  cents  on  the  hundred,  and  excluded,  under  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  supreme  court,  a  tax  for  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
general  power  to  tax.  To  Montgomery  was  now  given  the  power 
to  levy  a  special  tax  of  76  cents  for  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
pubhc  debt,  for  public  schools  and  pubUc  conveniences;  Decatur 
might  levy  50  cents  for  '*  pubhc  schools,  pubhc  school  buildings, 
and  pubhc  improvements";  while  New  Decatur  and  Cullman  might 
levy  a  similar  tax  '*for  educational  purposes.*'     (Par.  216.) 

Another  phase  of  the  new  constitution  which  made  for  democracy 
and  decentralization,  but  not  for  the  continuity  of  school  develop- 
ment, was  the  clause  which  declared  the  State  superintendent  to  be 
ineUgible  as  his  own  successor.     (Par.  116.) 

To  summarize:  The  State  tax  of  30  cents  was  made  obligatory; 
the  county  tax  of  10  cents  was  optional;  the  municipalities  might 
tax  (i.  e.,  appropriate)  for  schools  under  their  general,  not  under 
special,  power,  while  four  named  municipalities  were  given  special 
powers  to  exceed  the  constitutional  limits.  None  of  these  powers, 
except  those  to  the  four  cities,  were  new.  They  were  all  embraced, 
by  imphcation  at  least,  in  the  old  constitution  of  1875,  and  were 
exercised  as  a  part  of  the  general  taxing  powers  of  municipahties. 
They  had  been  acted  on  as  impKed  powers,  and  as  such  had  not  come 
up  for  consideration  by  the  courts.  Pubho-school  education  in 
Alabama  owes  something  to  the  constitution  of  1901,  but  the  framers 
of  that  instrument  were  the  followers,  not  the  creators,  of  pubhc 
opinion.  They  wrote  into  the  new  constitution  principles  which  had 
been  worked  out  under  another  name,  proved  out  in  practice,  and  for 
which  there  was  imperative  demand.  They  did  not  touch  the  phase 
of  the  school  question  which  was  of  vital  importance,  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to-day  and  toward  which  all  Alabama  educa- 
tion tends — the  question  of  direct  taxation  for  schools  in  towns  and 
municipalities  and  in  the  local  units.  For  this  failure  there  were 
reasons.  So  far  did  the  constitution  makers  fail  in  this  vital  principle 
that  the  ink  on  the  new  document  was  hardly  dry  before  the  State 
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auperiuteixdent  began  agitation  for  an  amendment.    He  says  in  his 
report,  dated  September  30,  1902: 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  diould  be  submitted  allowing  school  districts 
to  levy  a  local  tax  for  school  purposes  whenever  the  people  of  the  district  desire  it. 
The  sdiools  of  Alabama  can  never  rank  with  the  schools  of  other  States  until  provision 
IB  made  for  local  taxation. 

III.   CONTEMPORANEOUS   CONDITIONS   AND   FBOOBESS. 

The  constitution  of  1901  changed  the  seesions  of  the  legislature 
from  biennial  to  quadrennial  and  provided  that  no  State  superin- 
tendent should  be  eligible  to  succeed  himself  in  that  office.  Mr. 
GKinnels  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  William  Hill,  who  had  been  long 
engaged  in  educational  work. 

There  was  during  his  administration  but  a  single  session  of  the 
legislature.  It  passed^  however,  important  school  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  the  State  textbook  commission  and  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  administrative  boards  of  the  agricultural  schools. 
These  laws  have  been  discussed  already  as  a  part  of  the  previous 
administration. 

A  general  law  was  passed  (1903)  allowing  municipalities  to  levy, 
provided  they  kept  within  the  constitutional  limitation  of  50  cents 
on  the  hundred,  a  special  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  for  the 
purchase,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  school  property  and 
''the  maintenance  of  public  schools.''* 

Another  act,  passed  by  this  legislature  on  October  1,  1903,  pro- 
vided the  machinery  in  accord  with  which  the  counties  were  permitted 
under  the  new  constitution  to  levy  the  special  10-cent  tax  for  public 
schools.  By  address  and  the  aid  of  a  banquet  at  which  all  the  leading 
men  were  present  Jefferson  County,  in  which  Birmingham  is  located^ 
was  induced  to  lead  the  movement  in  voting  the  tax.  Walker,  Talla- 
dega, Union,  and  Tuscaloosa  followed  Jefferson,  and  within  the  next 
three  years  32  others  adopted  the  tax  and  the  proposal  was  defeated 
in  4.  The  total  number  voting  the  tax  prior  to  September  30,  1906, 
was  37;  in  most  of  these  the  law  was  a  success;  such  opposition  as 
had  developed  soon  disappeared,  and  the  superintendent  makes  the 
remarkable  statement  that  "the  people  seem  actually  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  voting  taxes  on  themselves  for  school' purposes." 

But  the  most  important,  the  most  wide-reaching,  and  revolution- 
izing in  its  influence  of  all  the  acts  of  1903  was  that  for  "redistricting 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  for  the  management  and  control 
of  the  same.'* 

We  have  seen  that,  beginning  about  1876,  the  custom  of  creating 
separate  or  special  school  districts  had  been  a  growing  one.    Under 

1  L«W8  of  1908,  pp.  306^399. 
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the  constitution  these  districts  could  not  leyy  a  tax,  but  the  topo- 
graphical arrangement  of  the  new  district  was  a  great  improvement 
over  the  rectangles  of  township  lines  in  the  matter  of  conyenience, 
and,  through  the  trustees  who  directed  them,  these  separate  school 
districts  made  for  local  school  government.  Tlus  principle  of  school 
organization,  as  we  have  seen,  grew  to  considerable  proportions  in 
the  early  nineties,  and  by  the  law  of  September  30,  1903,  was  prac- 
tically extended  to  the  whole  State.  Briefly,  this  law  provided  that 
''township  lines  for  school  purposes  *  *  *  are  hereby  abolished.'' 
County  redistricting  boards  were  created  and  instructed  to  lay  out 
their  counties  anew  ''into  public  school  districts  according  to  centers 
of  population  and  natural  barriers";  every  child  was  to  be,  if  possi- 
ble, within  2i  miles  of  a  schoolhouse,  and  no  district  was  to  contain 
less  than  15  school  children.  For  each  of  these  new  districts  there 
was  to  be  elected  a  local  board  of  three  trustees,  who  were  to  take 
the  school  census,  care  for  school  property,  employ  schoolteachers, 
visit  and  report  on  schools,  and  have  general  management  and  con- 
trol. Chairmen  of  these  local  boards  were  to  elect  four  county 
trustees  who,  with  the  county  superintendent,  were  to  make  up  the 
county  board  of  education,  in  whose  hands  the  county  school  system 
was  placed.  It  was  enacted  further,  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  diligence 
in  well-doing,  that  when  any  district  had  provided  a  graded  school 
system  for  aU  children  of  school  age  for  not  less  than  eight  months 
in  the  year  they  might  elect  five  district  trustees  instead  of  three 
and  "assume  entire  control  of  the  pubUc  schools  therein,"  only 
reporting  to  the  county  authorities.  The  county  superintendents 
were  made  fiscal  and  disbursing  officers  and  were  paid  4  per  cent  of 
their  disbursements  up  to  $1,800  per  year*  The  act  was  not  to  apply 
to  "any  county  heretofore  districted  by  law  and  which  has  a  special 
levy  from  the  coimty  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  or  to 
school  districts  heretofore  establi^ed  by  law."  Each  incorporated 
city  and  town  was  also  made  a  separate  school  district,  and  so  the 
whole  State  was  thus  reoiganized  on  the  basis  of  population  and  natu- 
ral barriers,  a  result  which  should  have  been  reached  long  before. 

The  coimty  now  became  the  basis  of  admini3tration,  instead  of 
the  township,  and  each  school  in  the  county  was  to  be  kept  open  as 
nearly  the  same  length  of  time  as  might  be.  Under  the  old  township 
law  grievances  had  arisen,  especially  in  the  black  belt.  Among  these 
was  the  pernicious  practice  of  paying  to  parents  their  pro  rata  of  the 
public  school  fund  should  they  for  any  reason  feel  disposed  to  keep 
their  children  out  of  the  school.  This  custom  had  its  roots  deep  in 
those  laws  of  ante  bellum  days  which  had  to  do  with  the  distribution 
of  the  sixteenth  section  funds  and  now  produced  social  injustice 
when  administered  by  unscrupulous  county  officers,  if  allowed  to 
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pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  State  officials  in  Montgomery.    Says  the 
State  superintendent: 

Under  the  old  law  there  was  no  one  who  had  direct  control  over  the  common  schools 
of  the  counties,  and  "sharp  practices"  sprang  up  which  were  perversive  of  the  q>irit 
of  public  education.  To  illustrate:  One  township  in  a  county  not  only  ran  its  public 
schools  eight  months  with  a  first-class  teacher,  but  also  defrayed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  boys  and  girls  off  at  college,  while  another  township  in  the  same 
county  did  not  seciu^  sufficient  funds  to  run  its  schools  four  months.  The  new  law 
not  only  equalizes  the  school  term,  but  also  enables  school  officials  to  detect  attempts, 
should  they  be  made,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  boys  and  girls  in  college  out  of  school 
funds. 

Under  the  county  system  law  there  was  much  less  inducement  to 
pay  funds  to  parents  than  there  had  been  under  the  old  township 
law.  Under  the  old  law  a  term  of  four  months  would  meet  the 
TniniTmim  legal  requirements;  under  the  new  all  schools  in  the  county 
must  be  of  the  same  length.  Payments  to  parents  reduced  the  school 
term  of  the  whole  county,  and  as  the  imit  of  administration  was 
enlarged  the  number  of  men  who  would  resent  such  injustice  was 
increased. 

With  this  brief  summary  of  the  new  school  legislation  of  the  State 
goes  a  review  of  educational  progress  for  the  period. 

There  began  to  appear  during  this  period  a  well-defined  effort, 
steady  and  long  continued,  conscious  and  emphatic,  to  develop  a 
professional  consciousness.  This  was  manifest  in  the  increased 
interest  in  and  the  growing  resources  available  for  the  normal  schools. 
The  University  of  Alabama  began  a  summer  school.  Reading 
circles,  county  teachers'  associations,  and  other  agencies  were  making 
for  increased  professional  training,  although  the  county  institutes 
had  not  as  yet  been  so  systematized  as  to  be  of  much  service.  While 
this  progress  was  making  on  the  professional  side,  the  higher  schools 
were  making  good  on  their  special  lines.  The  Girls'  Industrial 
School,  at  Montevallo,  while  still  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and 
accommodations,  was  using  to  advantage  what  it  had;  and  the 
agricultural  schools,  after  being  separated  from  the  six  lower  grades, 
were  now  to  a  large  extent  delocalized  and  were  turning  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  other  practical  work  for  which  they  had  been  intended. 
To  these  schools  there  was  now  added  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  a  simimer  school  for  farmers.  The  first  session  was  for 
10  days  only,  but  the  attendance  reached  400. 

The  new  law  regulating  the  examination  and  certification  of  teach- 
ers worked  successfully.  It  encouraged  the  upper  grades,  and  the 
State  was  soon  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  first  and  second  grade 
teachers.  It  was  estimated  that  the  standard  had  been  raised 
already  50  per  cent  since  the  passage  of  the  law.  Another  change 
for  the  better  was  the  payment  of  teachers  monthly  instead  of 
quarterly,  but  ''the  average  Alabama  schoolhouse"  was  still  ''not 
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only  a  disgrace  to  the  community  in  which  it  stands  but  a  disgrace 
to  the  State,"  and  under  the  law  not  a  cent  of  public  money  could 
be  used  for  school  buildings  or  for  incidental  expenses,  but  was  all 
apportioned  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  The  day  of  the 
Bchoolhouse  did  not  come  till  the  organization  of  the  Women's 
Association  for  the  Betterment  of  Schoolhouses.  A  revision  of  the 
school  census  made  under  the  act  of  1903  showed  the  rolls  padded 
to  the  extent  of  28,218  pupils.  The  old  school  census  showed 
707,269,  which  was  reduced  by  the  newer  and  more  careful  enum- 
eration to  679,051. 

Under  the  new  constitution  the  school  funds  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State.  But  this  constitu- 
tion had  at  the  same  time  dealt  a  temporary  blow  to  the  poll-tax 
fond.  This  fund  was  apportioned  to  the  race  which  paid  it,  but  the 
n^ro,  being  no  longer  allowed  to  vote,  declined  to  pay  the  poll  tax, 
and  this  tax  dropped  from  $156,043  in  1900-1901  to  $89,810  in 
1904-6.  A  better  system  of  collection,  however,  raised  it  to  $179,095 
in  1911-12. 

The  recommendations  made  in  Supt.  HiQ's  second  report  show 
that  the  schools  were  advancing.  He  urged  that  the  pubhc  school 
be  graded  so  that  the  whole  of  the  school  work  might  be  correlated 
and  articulated  from  the  primary  through  the  higher  schools  to  the 
university ;  that  at  least  one  high  school  in  each  county  be  established ; 
that  a  supplementary  State  appropriation  of  $300,000  be  made  for 
schools  and  $50,000  for  school  buildings;  that  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  permitting  a  school-district  tax  be  submitted  by 
the  legislature,  because  the  available  funds  were  still  insufficient 
for  a  5  months'  school  taught  by  even  a  third-grade  teacher,  without 
private  contributions  to  supplement  the  public  funds. 

The  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  reveal  more  business  and 
educational  qualifications  than  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  years. 
The  type  of  the  men  engaged  in  education  was  rising  all  along  the 
line.  There  was  progress  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Professional 
consciousness  was  developing. 

The  effects  of  the  county  tax,  which  usually  increased  the  length 
of  the  term  a  month,  began  to  be  visible ;  some  of  the  towns  (as  Girard, 
in  Russell  County)  were  allowed  to  vote  on  bonds  for  schoolhouses; 
Dothan  furnished  books  as  well  as  tuition  and  made  the  whole 
absolutely  free;  while  some  of  the  counties,  as  Henry,  still  had  to 
assess  an  entrance  fee  on  each  child  to  make  the  funds  hold  out; 
Escambia  levied  the  State  tax  of  30  cents  for  schools,  then  a  county 
tax  of  20  cents,^  and  was  ready  to  levy  the  additional  tax  of  10  cents 

I  TliJs  TO-ceat  tax  was  permissible  because  the  total  ooonty  levy  without  it  did  not  exceed  30  cents  on  the 
Id. 
76076»— 16 10 
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permitted  by  the  constitution.  Surely  this  county  at  least  was 
finding  itself. 

Mr.  HiQ  was  succeeded  in  1906  by  Hon.  Harry  C.  Gunnek,  who 
completed  his  term  of  service  La  1910,  and  gave  place  to  Hon.  Henry 
Jones  Willingham.  He  became  president  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Florence  in  1913;  his  term  was  completed  by  Hon.  William  F. 
Feagin,  who  in  December,  1914,  entered  upon  a  new  term  of  four 
years. 

In  recent  years  the  character  of  public  education  in  Alabama  has 
been  changing^radically.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  matter  of  teaching 
the  three  R's,  but  a  wider  and  broader  idea  of  education  has  been 
eyolved  and  has  given  character  both  to  State  legislation  and  to  the 
State  superintendent's  reports.  The  work  of  the  department  has 
become  more  systematized;  the  successive  administrations  are  better 
articulated  one  with  another;  personal  equations  count  for  less;  and 
the  superintendent  no  longer  dominates  the  system  in  accord  with 
his  own  ideas,  as  was  entirely  possible  in  the  earlier  days  when  the 
machinery  of  the  department  was  less  in  amount  and  less  complex 
in  character.  He  is  no  longer  the  system,  but  the  head  of  a  system  to 
which  he  seeks  to  give  direction;  the  individual  is  less;  organized 
society  as  expressed  in  public  opinion  and  public  organization  is 
more,  and  is  now  reaching  out  into  related  and  soon  to  be  correlated 
fields  of  educational  activity. 

This  personal  domination  of  the  superintendent  which  characterized 
the  administrations  of  the  past  was  nowhere  more  evident  than  in 
the  annual  reports,  and  nowhere  else  does  this  individuality  retain 
its  hold  with  such  tenacity.  It  would  seem  that  here  at  least  no 
effort  has  ever  been  made  to  standardize  the  reports  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  out  of  the  whole  series  a  single  connected  whole.  Their  use 
causes  the  student  constant  difficulties,  for  hardly  are  any  two  alike. 
Each  superintendent's  reports  are  dominated  by  the  personal  equa- 
tion. They  vary  in  form  and  content,  in  fullness  and  accuracy. 
They  sometimes  give  two  or  more  sets  of  figures  for  the  same  thing 
and  agree  neither  with  themselves  nor  from  year  to  year.  The  many 
blanks  left  in  the  tables  are  presumably  beyond  the  power  of  the 
superintendent  to  remedy,  but  certainly  not  so  the  long  columns 
which  are  untotaled.  The  various  items  are  not  treated  uniformly, 
and  one  which  may  be  fully  reported  for  two  or  three  years  is  then 
dropped  altogether;  hence  it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  trace  any 
particular  line  of  school  development  with  that  minuteness  of  detail 
sometimes  necessary,  and  any  statistics  based  on  these  reports  can 
not  at  best  be  anything  more  than  approximate.  In  1906-1908  the 
superintendent's  report  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  statistics  and  nar- 
rative reports  from  the  counties.  There  is  no  attempt  to  interpret 
these  local  reports  or  to  give  an  idea  of  any  connected  educational 
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development  during  the  period.  This  characteristic  dominated  also 
the  reports  for  1909  and  1910,  but  the  next  superintendent  did  not 
print  the  county  reports  as  a  series  of  local  disconnected  systems, 
made  up  of  isolated,  independent,  and  more  or  less  uncorrelated  frag- 
ments, but  undertook  in  his  report  to  interpret  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  to  present  the  evolution  of  pubUc  school  education  as  a  whole, 
and  to  point  out  its  rapidly  changing  and  broadening  character. 

Nowhere  is  this  evolution  in  the  character  of  education  more  visible 
than  in  school  legislation,  which  more  than  ever  begins  to  cpncem 
itself  with  higher,  technical,  and  industrial  education.  Witness  the 
educational  acts  of  1907  and  1911,  which  have  Uttle  to  do  with  the 
schools  in  the  narrower  sense,  except  as  to  the  usual  routine  appro- 
priations. They  deal  with  broader  issues :  To  aid  and  extend  the  field 
of  technical  education;  to  provide  for  industrial  schools  for  boys  and 
girls;  to  sell  imiversity  and  other  school  lands;  to  establish  more  nor- 
mal schools;  to  appropriate  for  the  deaf  and  blind;  to  provide  funds 
for  medical  education;  to  define  and  provide  for  delinquent  children; 
to  widen  the  usefulness  of  agricultural,  girls'  industrial,  boys'  trade 
and  industrial  schools;  to  provide  for  the  higher  colleges  and  the 
university;  to  form  farm-life  clubs  and  encourage  farm  demonstra- 
tion work;  to  establish  high  schools,  Negro  reformatories,  etc. 

During  these  years  the  superintendents'  reports  discuss,  besides 
the  various  phases  of  education  in  the  narrower  sense,  like  enrollment, 
attendance,  schoolhouses,  local  taxation,  compulsory  attendance, 
graded  schools,  teachers'  certificates,  etc.,  such  cognate  and  kindred 
subjects  as:  The  supervising  of  rural  schools;  school-improvement 
associations  and  their  activities;  rural  lyceums  and  Ubraries;  county 
high  schools  and  inspectors  of  the  same;  agricultiu'al  schools,  normal 
schools,  county  superintendents,  etc. 

As  in  the  past,  so  now,  enrollment  and  attendance  are  matters 
which  call  for  serious  consideration.  True,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statistical  appendix,  the  enrollment  and  attendance  are 
both  growing  in  absolute  numbers,  but  the  relative  increase  is  small, 
and  there  are  still  a  few  county  superintendents  who  are  content  to 
quote  platitudes  about  trusting  'Hhat  the  people  of  Alabama  will 
never  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  their  children  as  to  require  penal 
statutes  to  force  them  to  comply  with  parental  duties,"  but  others 
of  their  number  realize  the  situation  and  see  the  remedy  as  clearly  as 
the  State  authorities.  Says  E.  R.  Harris,  county  superintendent  of 
Lamar  J  in  1908: 

Education  in  Alabama  ia  too  partial  aa  to  the  number  reached — ^too  little  adapted 
to  the  various  needs  of  our  population.    If  we  would  restore  respect  for  authority, 
obedience  to  law,  prevent  frauds,  political  corruption,  oppression  of  the  poor,  and. 
save  the  State  we  must  have  universal  education.    To  secure  universal  education, 
regular  attendance    *    *    *    must  be  required  by  the  State. 
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Two  years  later  E.  C.  Glover,  superintendent  of  Henry,  wrote: 

I  also  favor  free  textbooks  for  the  public  schools  of  Alabama.  I  believe  that  the 
State  ought  to  furnish  the  books  along  with  the  money  to  pay  the  teachers.  Then 
when  we  have  free  schools,  when  the  schools  are  free  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name,  com- 
pulsory education  would  not  penalize  poverty,  and  many  who  now  oppose  such  a  law 
would  give  it  their  hearty  support. 

Says  the  State  superintendent  in  1910-11: 

Perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  expect  a  laiger  proportion  of  our  young  people  to  attend 
school  when  this  question  is  determined  absolutely  and  only  by  the  will  of  the  parents 
and  children  themselves. 

If  we  take  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  last  three 
years  and  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  this  remark,  we  shall  find 
that  the  enrolhnent  in  1910-11  was  73  per  cent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation; in  1911-12  it  was  72  per  cent;  and  in  1912-13  it  was  74.7  per 
cent.  For  the  same  years  the  average  attendance  was  63  per  cent, 
61  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  enrolhnent.  Now, 
if  we  translate  these  percentages  of  enrollment  and  attendance  into 
dollars,  we  shall  find  them  equal  to  63/100  of  73/100,  61/100  of 
72/100,  and  60/100  of  74.7/100,  or  46  per  cent,  44  per  cent,  and  45 
per  cent.  All  of  which  means,  assuming  the  present  force  of  teachers 
able  to  handle  the  total  school  population  if  in  actual  attendance, 
that  the  State  received  46  cents  for  each  dollar  spent  in  1910-11,  44 
cents  in  1911-12,  and  45  cents  in  1912-13. 

This  measurement  is  of  average  attendance  in  dollars.  Now 
consider  it  in  length  of  school  term.  The  actual  term  in  1910-11 
was  127  days,  in  1911-12  it  was  132  days,  and  in  1912-13  it  was  133 
days.  But  since  the  per  cent  of  the  total  school  population  in 
regular  attendance  was  only  46  per  cent,  44  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent, 
respectively,  the  true  length  of  term  was  57.4  days  in  1910-11;  58.08 
days  in  1911-12;  and  59.85  days  in  1912-13. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  total  enrollment  and  attendance  for 
these  years.  It  includes  cities  and  high  schools,  but  excludes  private 
and  denominational  schools,  and  is  confined  to  the  whites,  for  they 
are  the  more  favored  and  represent  the  high-water  mark  of  botii 
inteUigence  and  capacity.  If  negroes  were  admitted  into  the  calcu- 
lation the  figures  would  be  still  less  favorable. 

The  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore,  follows  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  enrollment  and  attendance,  the  State  of  Alabama  may  con- 
tinue to  pour  money  as  water  into  these  depths  of  inefficiency  and 
never  get  back  more  than  45  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  the  State  wishes 
to  recover  from  this  condition  of  educational  bankruptcy,  she  must 
not  only  increase  the  length  of  term,  but  increase  the  per  cent  of  the 
equally  important  factors  of  enrollment  and  average  attendance. 

The  above  is  a  consideration  of  efficiency  as  measured  in  attendance 
and  length  of  term  only.     If  we  subtract  also  the  efficiency  lost  to 
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instructioii  in  the  school  by  the  interruption  of  classes  we  may  find 
that  the  standard  of  efficiency  actually  attained  under  this  system  of 
perfect  freedom  is  perhaps  only  one-third,  possibly  only  one-fourth, 
of  what  might  be  attained  under  the  intelligent  administration  of  a 
compulsory  law. 
No  wonder  the  superintendent  declares: 

The  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  Alabama  without  much  more  delay  will  be 
compelled  to  enact  a  reasonable  compulsory-attendance  law»  and  thus  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  all  but  a  half  dozen  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  ♦  *  *.  Public 
sentiment  in  this  State  appears  to  be  growing  strongly  in  favor  of  a  law  requiring 
compulsory  attendance    *    *    *.    Such  a  law  will  be  popular  and  greatly  beneficial. 

In  his  report  for  1912-13  he  enters  into  an  estimate  of  the  additional 
expense  that  would  be  entailed  by  compulsory  education: 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  public  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
are  crowded  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  middle  of  each  winter  session.  A  teaching 
force  which  is  sufficient  to  care  for  this  crowded  condition  during  less  than  half  the 
session  is  employed  in  almost  all  cases  for  the  entire  session,  and,  therefore,  if  those 
who  now  enroll  in  school  were  required  to  attend  regularly,  the  additional  cost  of 
maintenance,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  would  be  practically  nothing.  The  only 
additional  cost  in  the  maintenance  of  sufficient  school  facilities  to  care  for  all  the 
children  who  ought  to  be  required  to  attend  would  apply  only  to  those  children  who 
are  not  now  enrolled  and  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  any  school 
whatever.  »  *  *  An  investigation  of  the  subject  fails  to  disclose  any  State  or 
any  civilized  country  which  has  repealed  a  compulsory  education  law.  *  *  *  It 
is  modified  from  time  to  time,  usually  extended  in  its  scope  and  in  its  requirements. 

The  legislature  of  1911  passed  three  laws  which  serve  to  unify  the 
general  administration  of  the  schools.  One  of  these  defined  and 
extended  the  duties  of  the  county  superintendent.  He  was  required 
to  keep  an  office  at  the  county  seat,  to  visit  all  the  schools  in  his 
county,  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  school  funds,  and  to  make 
monthly  and  annual  reports.  He  was  to  be  paid  4  per  cent  on  dis- 
bursements, and  if  employed  on  full  time  might  be  paid  a  fixed  salary 
of  not  less  than  $1,000.  This  law  went  into  effect  October  1,  1913. 
Another  law  provides  that  the  county  board  of  education  ''select 
amiually  some  suitable  person  in  the  county  to  act  as  treasurer. " 
This  choice  has  usually  fallen  on  some  local  banker  who  has  been 
willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  in  exchange  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  deposit  of  county  school  funds.  He  pays  the  teachers 
monthly. 

Another  law  (Apr.  18,  1911)  defined  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  teachers'  certificates: 

For  third-grade  certificates  applicants  were  to  be  examined  on 
orthography,  reading,  penmanship,  grammar,  practical  arithmetic, 
United  States  history,  geography,  the  elementary  principles  of  phys- 
iology and  hygiene  and  agriculture,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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For  second-grade  certificates,  in  addition  to  the  above,  additional 
requirements  in  arithmetic,  history  of  Alabama,  Englidi  grammar 
and  literature,  intermediate  geography,  United  States  history,  and 
civics  and  class  management. 

For  the  first  grade,  in  addition  to  the  above,  algebra,  geometry, 
physics,  elementary  psychology,  the  school  laws  of  Alabama,  and 
advanced  English. 

For  life  certificates,  the  history  of  education. 

The  result  of  the  law  governing  examination  ot  teachers,  granting 
certificates,  and  grading  salaries  according  to  the  certificates  held 
has  been  a  gradual  rise  in  the  capacity«and  training  of  the  teachers 
and  a  tendency  to  gradually  eliminate  the  lower  grades,  but  the 
salaries  are  still  discouragingly  low,  and  the  cheapest  man  is  still 
afanost  the  imiversal  favorite.  In  1912-13  male  white  teachers 
received  on  an  average  $429;  women  received  $346.  Among  the 
negroes  men  received  $191  and  women  $153.  This  indicated  a 
general  increase  all  along  the  line,  except  in  the  case  of  negro  women, 
who  fell  back  $2  per  month.  Said  the  superintendent  in  1911-12: 
^'Alabama  receives  to-day  more  than  $40  a  month  for  her  convicts,  or 
approximately  $500  gross  income  from  each  convict  hired.  This 
is  considerably  more  than  is  paid  tor  the  services  of  the  average 
public  school  teacher  in  Alabama.''  Then  he  naively  adds:  ''This 
statement  of  fact  is  not  made  as  a  suggestion  that  teachers  should 
leave  off  teaching  and  become  convicts,"  but  it  does  present  for  the 
consideration  of  patriotic  citizens  the  further  fact  that  the  State  as 
an  owner  esteems  more  highly  the  labor  of  its  negro  convicts  than  as 
an  employer  it  does  the  services  of  its  white  teachers. 

The  superintendent's  report  for  1913-14,  moreover,  shows  a  fur- 
ther widening  of  the  difference  between  the  pay  of  city  and  rural 
teachers.  White  city  men  teachers  received  an  average  of  $1,032 
and  women  teachers  an  average  of  $533  as  against  $337  and  $293  for 
rural  men  and  women  teachers,  respectively.  For  negroes  the  figures 
were  $355  and  $262  as  against  $132  and  $123.  The  salaries  of  rural 
teachers  have  decreased  while  those  of  city  teachers  have  increased. 
The  superintendent  adds: 

It  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  beet  teachers  of  both  races  will  gravitate  towaid 
the  cities  and  towns  more  strongly  than  ever  unless  our  present  salaries  are  increased, 
and  any  thought  of  decided  improvement  along  the  lines  indicated  above  will  make 
it  clear  that  we  shall  never  have  the  funds  until  our  constitution  is  so  amended  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  them  by  local  taxation. 

Along  with  the  questions  of  better  teachers  and  better  salaries  for 
teachers  is  bound  up  another  on  which  these  of  necessity  rest.  The 
question  of  resources  is  still  the  burning  one  in  the  State.  School 
funds  are  still  insufficient  to  meet  legitimate  school  needs.  Up  to 
October  1,  1912,  the  10-cent  county  tax  allowed  by  the  constitution 
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of  1901  had  been  voted  in  44  of  the  67  comities  for  such  length  of 
time  as  suited  the  people.  In  a  few  counties  the  tax  was  proposed 
and  defeated.  In  one  or  two  it  was  tried  and  then  abandoned,  the 
result  being  manifest  injury  to  the  schools;  in  another  it  was  changed 
from  schools  to  roads.  But  even  when  in  operation  this  tax  does  not 
supply  sufiGlcient  funds,  and  both  towns  and  counties  have  from  time 
to  time  gotten  around  its  limitations.  In  1901  Escambia  had 
been  reqidred  by  law  to  levy  for  the  year  1901  and  for  "each  year 
th^^eafter"  a  special  school  tax  of  not  less  than  2  mills  of  the  total 
county  tax  which  was  to  be  ''used  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  schools."*  It  will  be  noted  that  this  act  antedated 
the  constitution  of  1901  and  exceeded  the  limits  provided  by  that 
instrument.  Again,  it  is  found  that  Baldwin  levied  in  1909  a  3-mill 
tax  for  schools  and  thereby  won  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
county  in  the  State  at  that  time  whose  local  funds  exceeded  the 
general  fund  from  the  State  and  the  poll  tax  combined.' 

In  the  case  of  Mobile,  which  has  since  attained  the  same  rank,  a 
loss  of  some  $37,000  in  annual  revenue  was  sustained  about  1909  as  a 
result  of  the  cutting  out  of  Uquor  Ucense  fees  when  State  prohibition 
went  into  effect.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  retrench  the  activi- 
ties of  the  schools,  increase  fees  and  levy  a  2-mill  tax  to  get  more 
school  money.  In  1912-13  this  was  reported  as  $124,250,  the  largest 
in  any  county,  except  Jefferson,  which  that  year  received  $189,450 
from  a  similar  source.  In  1909  Girard,  Seale  and  Hurtsboro  re- 
sorted to  a  bond  sale  to  raise  money  for  building  schoolhouses;  in 
1910  Jackson  County  and  Thomasville,  Clarke  County,  did  the  same, 
but  all  of  these  makeshifts  could  not  produce  as  much  money  as  was 
needed  for  the  schools.  In  1908  public  income  was  supplemented  from 
private  sources,  by  fees  or  contributions,  to  the  extent  of  $299,481; 
in  1909  it  was  $286,000;  m  1910,  $255,000;  in  1911-12,  $310,084; 
in  1912-13,  $354,702;  and  in  1913-14,  $429,605.  Hand  in  hand 
with  the  subjects  of  compulsory  attendance,  efficient  supervision, 
and  general  development  goes  their  complement,  the  question  of 
local  taxation.  These  four  are  the  paramount  issues  in  the  educa- 
tional world  of  Alabama  to-day.  Being  more  concrete  and  tangible, 
local  taxation  has  received  more  attention  than  compulsory  attend- 
ance, has  been  more  considered  by  the  people  and  is  undoubtedly 
making  progress.  From  the  statements  just  made  its  necessity  is 
perfectly  apparent. 

Says  the  superintendent: 

To  depend  on  subscription  or  tuition  fees  is  folly,  and  eveiy  observant  man  knows 
it  If  the  money  could  be  obtained  in  that  way  it  would  be  wholly  untidr,  because 
*    *    *    a  few  individuals  in  each  community  would  have  the  supplement  to  pay, 

t  s«e  Uwi,  1MO-I90l»  p.  1410. 

'8eeraport,1909,p.ll.   Up  to  Oct.  1,1014,  the  ooonty  tax  had  been  voted  "by  mora  than  46  Alabams 
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and  they  would  in  few  instances  represent  those  who  were  most  able  to  pay  it.  If 
public  education  is  a  public  duty  *  *  *  the  only  fair  and  equitable  means  of 
raising  a  supplemental  fund  *  *  *  is  through  some  method  of  taxation  *  *  ♦. 
Each  county  is  now  allowed  *  *  *  to  levy  *  *  *  10  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  of  proi)erty  *  *  *.  Forty-four  counties  have  already  taken  advantage  of 
this  provision  *  *  *.  If  our  people  are  capable  of  self-government,  tbey  oug)it 
to  have  the  privil^e  of  saying  on  election  day  w}iether  they  are  willing  to  levy  a  tax 
of  more  than  1  mill  in  any  given  county  in  support  of  the  education  of  their  own 
children,  and  when  the  county  has  levied  a  reasonable  school  tax  on  the  property  of 
the  whole  county  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  then  the  quali- 
fied electors  in  any  school  district,  whether  town,  city,  or  rural,  ought  to  have  the 
additional  privilege  oi  saying  by  their  vote  whether  they  will  levy  on  the  property 
of  that  district  a  reasonable  additional  tax  as  a  further  supplement  to  their  own  schod 
or  schools.  If,  however,  our  people  are  not  capable  of  self-government,  and  if  they 
are  so  anxious  to  pay  taxes  that  they  would  vote  upon  themselves  an  unreasonable 
rate  of  taxation,  then,  of  course,  our  present  constitution,  which  denies  them  the 
privilege  of  passing  on  such  a  question,  ought  not  to  be  changed.^ 

The  number  of  separate  schools  mcreased  m  1911-12  over  the 
previous  year  by  1  per  cent.  There  was  substantially  a  similar  in- 
crease for  1912-13.  The  superintendent  declares  that  there  are 
already  too  many,  and  while  consolidation  and  transportation  have 
been  but  little  discussed  in  the  State,  he  recommends  the  combining 
of  one-teacher  schools  and  reports  that  in  some  sections  the  teaching 
of  high-school  subjects  has  been  consohdated  so  as  to  leave  the  grade 
teachers  free  for  grade  work.  If  this  plan  continues  to  work  out 
successfully,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  centralization  on  a  larger 
scale. 

In  1914  there  was  inaugurated  an  educational  survey  of  three 
counties  which  were  regarded  as  typical  of  the  whole.  The  counties 
chosen  were  Morgan  in  the  north,  Macon  in  the  east  central  black 
belt,  and  Covington  in  the  south.  The  survey  was  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Sibley,  inspectors  of  rural  schools,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  the  department  in  its  Bulletin  No.  43. 

It  was  thought  that  a  survey  of  the  white  schools  of  Macon,  where 
the  negroes  outnumber  the  whites  at  the  rate  of  6  to  1,  would  give 
'*a  fair  idea  of  conditions  generally  prevailing  in  the  white  schools 
in  the  black  belt,"  and  a  preliminary  study  of  the  counties  showed 
that  "the  negro  schools  in  Morgan  and  Covington  Counties  were 
representative  of  the  general  conditions  of  negro  schools  throughout 
the  State." 

The  survey  reported  on  the  general  questions  of  population,  lit- 
eracy, farming,  economic  conditions,  and  public  health.  In  educa- 
tional matters  it  discussed  at  length  general  administration,  teachers, 
buildings,  grounds,  material  equipment,  values  of  school  property, 
and  vitahzing  agencies.  It  covered  the  field  with  much  thorough- 
ness, emphasized  growing  strength  in  some  directions,  and  pointed 

1  Report  1911-12,  pp.  9-10.    See  similar  remarks  in  the  report  for  1912-18,  pp.  10-14. 
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out  continued  weakness  in  others.  It  declared  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  building  up  an  efficient  county  administration  as  a 
basis  for  good  schools,  but  that  back  of  all  these  efforts  lies  the  neces- 
sity for  more  money.  There  can  at  present  be  no  local  taxation; 
private,  supplementary  contributions  are  small  and  xmcertain,  and 
salaries  are  pitifully  low.    The  average  for  the  three  coxmties  is  $353 — 

or  aa  average  of  $27.75  per  month  distributed  throughout  the  year.  As  the  teacher 
must  live  in  the  summer  if  she  is  to  be  ready  for  work  in  winter,  the  pay  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  year's  income.  These  figures  include  all  public  school  positions  in 
the  counties  except  the  county  superintendents.  If  these  had  been  included  the 
figores  would  have  been  $29.07  per  month  instead.  Of  course  no  chauffeur,  deputy 
Gheriff,  or  railway  fireman  would  work  at  such  wages.    Many  day  laborers  get  more. 

Then,  to  drive  this  lesson  home,  the  survey  prints  the  pictures  of 
an  automobile  and  a  schoolhouse  side  by  side.  It  gives  the  initial 
cost  of  the  automobile  and  the  average  cost  of  the  schoolhouse,  the 
annual  maintenance  of  each,  and  concludes  that — 

If  one  man  in  a  rural  community  owns  a  very  moderately  priced  automobile,  he  haa 
mvested  in  it  more  than  the  entire  community  has  invested  in  its  school  plant.  It 
is  also  possible  that  he  spends  more  upon  the  upkeep  of  the  automobile  than  the  com- 
munity spends  upon  the  upkeep  of  the  school,  even  including  the  teacher's  salary. 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  that  for 
1913-14,  continues  agitation  along  the  lines  of  earlier  reports  and 
of  the  county  survey  considered  above.  The  superintendent  urges 
in  particular  that  more  effort  be  made  to  promote  community 
organization.  This  is  to  come  through  the  common  school,  the 
institution  nearest  the  soil,  which  should  be  made  the  apostle  of 
intelligence,  of  industry,  and  of  thrift  for  the  regeneration  of  rural 
life.  With  a  country  life  conunission  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
of  information  and  ideas  and  to  promote  the  development  of  com- 
munity organization  ''we  may  justly  hope  to  weld  the  people  of  any 
district  *  *  *  into  one  coherent  whole  for  its  own  uplift  with 
the  country  schoolhouse  as  the  base  of  operation." 

In  the  matter  of  constructive  legislation  the  superintendent 
urges  what  has  been  urged  before:  Local  taxation,  a  State  board  of 
education,  consoHdation,  and  compulsory  attendance.* 

The  last  word  on  the  educational  situation  is  that  of  Gov.  O'Neal, 
who,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  January,  1915,  points  out 
the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system.  The  most  serious  of  these 
he  considers  the  apportionment  of  school  fimds  to  the  counties  on 
the  basis  of  the  whole  school  population,  which  the  experience  of 
the  State  has  shown  to  be  ''manifestly  unjust  and  inequitable." 
He  also  shows  how  this  apportionment  works  out  in  practice  in  favor 
of  white  teachers  in  the  black  belt  counties  as  against  those  in  the 

1  Rept  Dept.  Edna,  1913-14,  WlllJam  F.  Feagin,  superintendent. 
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white  coxinties.    He  quotes  the  statistics  of  10  counties  in  each  group 
and  then  adds: 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  waa  appcnrtioned  to  these  10  counties  mentioned  in 
liie  black  belt  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  from  the  3-mill  tax  and  the  poll  tax  the  sum  of 
$410,709.55,  used  for  the  education  of  12,868  children  attending  the  schools  in  those 
counties;  whereas  there  was  appwtioned  the  same  year  to  10  white  counties  the  sum 
of  1233,428.10  for  the  education  of  28,440  children  attending  the  schools  in  those 
counties.  These  figures  show  that  the  State  paid  for  the  education  of  each  child  that 
attended  school  in  the  black  belt  counties  mentioned  during  the  fiscal  year  1913 
*  *  *  the  sum  of  $31,917  per  capita;  whereas  it  only  paid  in  the  white  counties 
mentioned  the  sum  of  $8,207  per  capita. 

He  then  comments  on  the  situation  as  follows: 

All  students  on  ^e  subject  agree  that  an  equal  per  capita  distribution  of  funds  as 
now  required  by  our  State  constitution  is  not  an  equitable  distribution,  is  not  baaed 
on  sound  principle  and  can  not  afford  the  relief  which  should  be  given,  and  is  unsat- 
isfactory and  unjust.  It  does  not  accomplish  the  equalization  of  burdens  and  ad- 
vantages, and  its  abandonment  in  the  interest  of  justice  is  the  first  and  most  imxwrtant 
step  on  educational  reform.  *  *  *  The  present  method  of  apportionment  gives 
the  money  of  the  State  to  communities  for  the  education  of  children  who  do  not  attend 
and  who  do  not  expect  to  attend  the  public  schools.  «  *  «  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem we  put  an  active  and  continual  premium  on  nonattendance  and  encourage  the 
Bchool-teacherB  of  the  country  by  consideration  of  their  own  personal  interests  to 
discourage  attendance.  *  *  *  The  real  unit  of  cost  in  our  public  schools  la  not 
the  number  of  ddldren  who  may  or  may  not  attend,  but  the  cost  of  the  teacher. 

The  governor  declares  further  that  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State  demand  **a  more  efficient  system  of  county  supervision  and 
administration."  He  urges  the  repeal  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  forbids  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  school  fimds  being 
expended  for  anything  other  than  teachers;  he  urges  consolidation 
of  schools,  health  supervision,  and  the  creation  of  a  State  board  of 
education  with  full  administrative  powers;  he  urges  that  the  normal 
schools  at  Daphne  and  MoundviUe  be  changed  to  county  high  schools, 
and  that  the  appropriations  and  equipment  of  the  four  normal 
schools  remaining  be  increased;  that  the  standard  of  teaching  be 
raised;  that  better  schoolhouses  be  erected  and  that  they  be  used 
as  social  centers;  that  a  course  of  study  be  prepared  for  country 
schools;  that  education  be  vocationalized  and  that  a  proper  survey 
of  the  educational  field  be  made  by  intelligent  educators.* 

>  OoYemor's  message  to  the  Legialatuie  of  Alabama,  Jan.  12, 1015,  pp.  61-7d. 
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Chapter  XI. 
MISCELLANEOUS    AND    SUPPLEMENTARY    AGENCIES. 


I.   NOBMAL  SCHOOLS   AND  OTHEB  NORMAL  AGENCIES. 

Normal  training  for  teachers  dates  from  the  early  days  of  the 
system.  Gea.  Perry  discussed  its  importance  and  necessity  in  ante 
helium  days,  but  there  was  no  formal  organization  of  normal  schools 
till  the  reconstruction  period.  So  far  as  known^  the  first  act  in 
Alabama  making  special  provision  for  the  education  of  teachers  was 
that  passed  by  the  State  board  of  education  on  August  11, 1868,  that 
there  be  established — 

in  each  of  the  citiefl  of  Mobile,  Montgomery,  HmitErville,  and  Selma,  and  in  each  of 
the  towns  of  Talladega,  Eufaula,  Athens,  Tuscumbia,  Marion,  and  Evergreen  [and 
Portersville,  omitted  from  law  by  mistake],  one  or  more  classes  of  advanced  pupils 
(each  of  which  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  15  pupils)  who  may  desire  to  become  fitted 
for  the  occupation  of  teachers,  to  which  class  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching,  and  opportunities  of  practice  afforded  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  pupils  of  leas  advanced  grades  in  the  common  schools.  Pupils  may  be  admitted 
into  any  of  the  normal  classes  on  the  recommendation  of  any  teacher  of  a  common 
school  *  *  *  only  upon  a  promise  in  writing  that  the  pupil  will  teach  in  the 
8dux>ls  of  Alabama,  when  properly  qualified  so  to  do,  for  at  least  two  years. 

No  limitation  was  put  on  the  expenses  that  might  be  incurred  by 
these  classes.  There  was  the  simple  provision  that  they  be  certified 
by  the  county  superintendent  and  paid  by  the  State  treasurer. 
In  1869  Dr.  Cloud  reported  that  nine  normal  classes^  with  300  pupils, 
had  been  taught  in  six  different  places  during  the  previous  year.  We 
have  no  direct  testimony  as  to  the  success  of  these  schools,  except 
that  given  by  Supt.  Hodgson  in  January,  1871,  and  quoted  already. 
His  estimate  is  decidedly  unfavorable,  but  we  must  make  allowance 
for  the  rancor  of  political  bitterness.  Mr.  Hodgson  adds  to  his 
criticism:  '^Tha»  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  schools,  it  is  fair 
to  presume,  has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  this  department  of  $12,000  for 
the  year  1869  and  $25,000  for  the  year  1870.''  These  amounts  were, 
to  be  exact,  $5,371.85  and  $16,582.10. 

In  his  special  report  of  January  28,  1871,  Supt.  Hodgson  says: 

At  the  last  session  of  the  hoard  the  old  schools  were  abolished,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
establishing  13  normal  schools,  7  for  the  training  of  white  teachers  and  6  for  the  training 
of  colored  teachers.  This  was  three  times  as  many  as  the  State  of  New  York  possessed 
for  25  years,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  she  possesses  to-day.  Your  Excellency 
has  seen  -prGpeT  to  withhold  your  signature  from  that  bill. 

But  what  was  evidently  only  a  variation  of  the  original  idea  ap- 
pears in  the  legislation  looking  toward  teacher-training  ia  separate 
bstitutions  enacted  by  the  State  board  of  education  on  December 
20,  1871,  for  on  that  day  four  distinct  acts  were  passed.    The  first 
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provided  for  four  normal  schools,  one  each  at  Montgomery,  Hunts- 
vjlle,  Marion,  and  Sparta,  for  the  training  of  colored  teachers  of  both 
sexes.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  these  schools,  $4,750  was  appro- 
priated. There  was  the  usual  requisite  that  pupils  teach  two  years 
in  the  pubUc  schools  of  the  State  in  return  for  tuition.  A  second  act 
provided  for  four  normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  one  each  at 
Talladega,  Tuscumbia,  Scottsboro,  and  Midway;  and  for  their  sup- 
port $4,500  was  provided.  A  third  act  provided  for  a  normal  school 
for  white  women  teachers  location  not  fixed)  and  set  aside  $5,000 
for  itd  use.  Another  act  established  a  Central  Normal  School  for  the 
education  of  white  teachers  in  connection  with  the  State  university, 
and  provided  $5,000  for  its  use. 

These  acts  were  not  all  put  into  operation.  In  December,  1872, 
another  act  is  found  appropriating  $3,250  for  the  three  colored  normal 
schools  at  Marion,  Huntsville,  and  Sparta,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
legislation  then  passed  in  regard  to  the  State  normal  school  at  Flor- 
ence goes  back  to  that  of  the  previous  year,  although  there  is  nothing 
to  coimect  it  directly  with  the  earlier  act  to  provide  for  white  women 
teachers,  and  the  supplementary  act  dealing  with  the  Florence 
Wesleyan  University  provides  for  the  education  of  white  male 
teachers.  A  fund  of  $5,000  was  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
A  year  later  (Dec.  5,  1873)  this  act  was  so  amended  as  to  admit  both 
men  and  women  to  the  school.  At  the  same  time  another  act  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  and  university  for 
negroes  in  connection  with  the  Lincoln  School,  at  Marion,  and 
appropriated  $2,000  (increased  by  act  of  Dec.  15,  1874,  to  $4,000) 
for  normal  purposes;  a  similar  school  for  negroes  was  located  at 
Huntsville,  and  $1,000  provided  for  its  maintenance.  No  other 
acts  relating  to  normal  schools  seem  to  have  been  passed  during  the 
reconstruction  period,  and  this  is  the  begiiming  of  teacher  training 
in  the  State. 

The  total  sum  paid  by  the  State  for  normal  instruction  in  the 
scholastic  year  1873  (Oct.  1,  1872  to  Sept.  30,  1873)";  was  $9,750,  of 
which  $5,000  went  to  the  white  normal  school  at  the  imiversity  and 
$4,750  was  divided  among  the  colored  normal  schools  at  Mont- 
gomery, Marion,  HuntsviQe,  and  Sparta.  The  next  year,  1873-74, 
the  total  was  $8,000,  of  which  $5,000  went  for  white  teachers  at 
Florence  and  $3,000  to  the  colored  schools  at  Marion  and  Hunts- 
ville. In  1874-75  they  received  $10,000.  In  1875-76  the  school 
at  Florence  had  65  normal  pupils. 

The  laws  relating  to  normal  schools,  passed  by  the  State  board 
of  education,  survived  the  end  of  reconstruction  and  were  brought 
over  into  the  code  of  1876  and  into  the  act  of  February  8, 1877.  Under 
the  provisions  of  that  act  there  was  established  permanently  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Florence  Wesleyan  University  at  Florence  "  a  school 
for  the  education  of  white  male  and  female  teachers,"  and  $5,000  was 
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provided  for  the  support  of  the  facility  exclusively.  lii  the  same 
way  the  new  school  act  c^aia  establishes  in  the  building  of  the  Lin- 
coln School  in  Marion  "a  State  normal  school  and  imiversity  for 
colored  teachers  and  students,"  for  which  $4,000  was  appropriated, 
and  for  the  "normal  school  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers"  at 
Huntsville  $1,000  was  appropriated.  It  will  be  quickly  noticed  that 
these  laws  were  merely  a  reen^ctment  of  the  legislation  of  the  board 
of  education  passed  in  1872  and  1873,  and  since  that  time  the  prin- 
ciple covering  the  training  of  prospective  teachers  has  been  fully 
recognized  in  the  State. 

There  are  now  six  normal  schools  in  the  State  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  white  teachers  and  three  for  negroes  teachers.  To  the  fimds 
of  all  of  these  institutions  the  State  is  the  principal  contributor, 
but  important  gifts  have  been  received  from  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
funds  and  in  the  case  of  Tuskegee  from  many  different  sources. 
Indeed,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  of  that  institution  have 
come  from  the  outside.  In  1913-14  the  tdtal  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  normal  schools  by  the  State  was  $114,500.  Of  this  sum  Flor- 
ence, Jacksonville,  Livingston^  and  Troyreceived  $20,000  each;  Daphne 
andMoimdville,  $5,00Q  each;  $16,000  went  to  Montgomery;  $4,000  to 
Normal;  and  $4,600  to  Tuskegee.  Each  is  required  to  report  regu- 
larly to  the  State  superintendent. 

Besides  the  normal  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  State 
whose  statistics  are  given  later,  there  have  been  other  schools 
organized  from  time  to  time  which  have  made  their  own  proper  con- 
tribution to  the  cause.  Most  important  of  the  outside  agencies 
contributing  to  this  end  was  the  Peabody  education  fund,  through 
which  for  a  number  of  years  pupils  were  sent  regularly  from  Alabama 
to  the  Peabody  Normal  College  in  NashviQe,  Tenn.,  for  a  thorough 
course  of  pedagogical  training.  In  1882  the  Peabody  fund  estab- 
lished 16  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  normal  school  at  Florence, 
for  which  they  paid  $2,000.  In  1885-86,  besides  the  $2,000  con- 
tributed for  scholarships  at  NashviQe  and  a  similar  amount  to  the 
school  at  Florence,  the  fund  appropriated  $300  each  to  the  normal 
schools  at  Jacksonville  and  Huntsville,  $400  to  that  at  Normal  and 
$300  to  the  Peabody  school  district.  In  1886-87  and  later  years 
both  the  amount  and  direction  of  this  donation  varied  from  time  to 
time.  At  the  time  that  the  Peabody  board  was  supplementing 
public  funds  by  sending  prospective  teachers  to  Nashville,  the  State 
was  encouraging  the  private  oi^anization  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
the  counties.    Says  the  State  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1878-79 : 

These  InstituteB  have  been  organized  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  They 
are  generally  well  attended.  In  addition  to  the  awakening  of  new  interest  among 
teachers,  these  institutes  promise  to  be  the  means  of  uniforming  and  improving 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  schools,  with  a  general  approach  to 
mufonnity  in  textbooks. 
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In  1879-80  there  were  115  institutes  held,  but  unfortunately  they 
were  massed  in  about  hatf  the  counties,  while  tilie  other  half  had 
none.  In  1880-81  the  number  was  89;  the  next  year  there  were 
122;  and  up  to  this  time  they  had  been  purely  Toluntary  oi^ganiza- 
tions.  The  superintendent  now  recommended  that  they  be  taken 
OTer  by  the  State  and  supported  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  taking  SlOO 
from  tiie  school  fund  in  each  county.  They  were  to  cover  a  month 
in  time  and  be  established  for  each  race.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation, 
a  law  was  passed  about  1884-85  which  provided  that  teachers'  insti- 
tutes should  be  held  in  each  county.  The  county  superintendent 
was  made  the  responsible  officer  and  every  hcensed  teacher  was 
required  to  attend.  For  the  year  1885-86  the  Peabody  fxmd  con- 
tributed S500  to  their  support  and  lent  them  the  dignity  of  its  name. 
Later  the  financial  responsibility  was  shared  by  the  State,  and  as 
many  as  eight  white  and  five  colored  institute  conductors  were  in  the 
field  in  1891,  when  the  Peabody  fund  donated  $3,500  to  the  work. 
In  1892,  1893,  and  1894  they  were  conducted  by  congressional  dis- 
tricts, because  the  county  unit  had  been  found  too  smaU.  In  1894-95 
the  reports  show  that  the  Peabody  contributions  had  been  transferred 
to  the  regular  normal  schools,  and,  while  the  State  appropriation  for 
institutes  remained  on  the  statute  books,  it  was  no  longer  available, 
being  conditioned  on  a  similar  sum  from  the  Peabody  trustees.  The 
responsibility  for  the  institutes  was  thus  thrown  back,  under  the  law, 
upon  the  county  superintendents,  and  witl^  the  rise  of  the  State 
normal  schools  they  became  for  a  time  of  less  and  less  significance. 
In  1903-4  it  was  said  that,  while  three  or  four  institutes  were  held  a  year 
in  each  county,  they  were  not  meeting  the  purpose  for  which  intended. 

In  1911  a  new  institute  law  was  passed.  It  provided  S5,000  for 
institutes  to  be  held  one  week  in  each  county  under  the  direction  of 
paid  expert  directors.  All  teachers  except  those  holding  life  certifi- 
cates were  required  to  attend,  and  their  purpose  was  declared  to  be — 

to  provide  some  piofesBional  training  and  instruction  to  that  large  body  of  the  teadiing 
force  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  profesaional  training  in  normal 
schools  or  the  teacher-trainiog  department  of  other  higher  institutions. 

For  the  use  of  negro  institutes,  located  at  given  centers,  S1,000 
was  provided. 

Other  organizations,  private  in  origin  and  character,  but  con- 
tributing to  the  upbuilding  of  schools,  are  the  Alabama  teachers' 
associations.  The  white  teachers  had  been  first  organized  in  1856  as 
the  Alabama  Educational  Association.  They  had  annual  meetings 
and  supported  a  school  journal,  but  like  most  other  things  educa- 
tional went  down  in  the  mad  storm  of  war.  There  was  a  temporary 
revival  in  1871,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe.  In  July,  1882,  in  Birming- 
ham, the  organization  was  revived  imder  the  name,  Alabama 
Teachers'  Association.  Curiously  enough,  the  colored  teachers  were 
organized  that  year  for  the  first  time  as  the  Alabama  State  Teachers' 
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Association.  As  a  result  of  this  similarity  in  name,  the  white  teachers 
soon  went  hack  to  their  original  name  and  are  now  known  as  the 
Alabama  Educational  Association.  Through  this  association  the 
teachers  are  now  thoroughly  organized,  they  have  annual  meetings, 
their  proceedings  are  published  in  large  Tolumes,  and  much  discussion 
takes  place  covering  many  phases  of  modem  education.  T£e  asso- 
ciation has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  bringing  the  teachers  from 
different,  sections  of  the  State  together,  has  made  better  acquainted 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  different  phases  of  the  same  problems, 
and  is  fostering  a  much  closer  correlation  of  educational  forces  than 
has  hitherto  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  State.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  normal  schools. 

Still  another  agency  in  the  training  of  teachers,  one  which  supple- 
ments the  normal  school,  the  teachers'  institute,  and  the  teachers' 
association,  because  it  can  be  brought  into  use  at  any  time  and  place, 
is  the  teachers'  reading  circle.  In  his  report  for  1882-83  the  State 
superintendent  reports  the  organization  of  the  Alabama  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle,  whose  object  was  ''to  induce  all  teachers  to  pursue  a 
four  years'  course  of  reading,  specially  selected  so  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  them."  But  this  movement  did  not  last  long, 
and  in  1893  agitation  was  renewed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Alabama 
Educational  Association  held  in  Montgomery  that  year,  such  an 
organization  was  proposed.  The  next  year  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  already  a  Teachers'  Lyceum,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  ''  asso- 
ciation indorse  this  lyceum  movement,  adopt  it  as  our  official  reading 
circle,  and  urge  its  oi^anization  in  every  part  of  our  State."  But  the 
movement  seemed  to  have  been  premature,  and  little  came  of  it. 
In  1908  its  revival  was  proposed  by  C.  W.  Daugette;  organization 
was  effected  in  1909.  The  books  selected  for  the  first  year's  reading 
were:  Phillips^s  Old  Tales  and  Modem  Ideak;  Kern's  Among  Country 
Schools;  and  Dutton's  School  Management.  It  was  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  that  40  counties  had  been  organized  and  2,000 
copies  of  the  above  books  bought.  A  Young  Peoples'  Circle  was 
added  in  1910.  A  small  Ubrary  of  28  volimies,  costing  SIO,  was 
adopted  for  the  elementary  grades,  while  one  of  13  volumes,  costing 
$5,  was  selected  for  the  high  schools.  After  the  passage  of  the  rural 
library  law  in  1911,  a  working  arrangement  with  the  new  organiza- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  two  have  since  developed  in  harmony,  each 
strengthening  the  other.  In  1912-13  there  were  2,967  white  teachers 
and  427  colored  teachers  who  secured  and  read  the  three  books 
prescribed  for  this  course  of  professional  reading.  The  increase  of 
teachers  taking  this  work  among  the  whites  was  10  per  cent  and 
among  the  colored  21  per  cent.  ''This  remarkable  showing  is  a 
development  of  scarcely  more  than  three  years.  It  developed  from 
a  beginning  so  small  three  years  ago  as  to  be  almost  a  negUgible 
number,"  says  the  State  superintendent. 

In  1913-14  the  white  teachers  who  were  following  the  reading 
course  numbered  3,937;  the  negro  teachers  numbered  345. 
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Still  another  aid  in  the  training  of  teachers  may  be  mentioned 
here.  The  educational  press  had  its  origin  in  Alabama  in  the 
Southern  Educational  Journal  and  Family  Magazine,  edited  and 
published  by  F.  H.  Brooks,  in  Mobile,  in  1843  and  1844.  It  was 
short-liyed,  apparently,  only  six  monthly  numbers  appearing,  the 
last  of  them  being  for  March,  1844.  It  was  a  magazine  of  general 
educational  information  and  had  little  direct  application  to  Alabama 
beyond  advertising  a  series  of  Alabama  readers  and  other  books 
used  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  day. 

After  the  suspension  of  Brooks's  Southern  Educational  Journal 
there  was  a  blank  until  Gen.  Perry  established  his  Alabama  Edu- 
cational Journal,  which  was  published  at  Montgomery  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1857,  to  September,  1859,  making  two  voltmies,  one  in  quarto 
and  one  in  octavo  form.  It  was  semipopular  in  character,  and  its 
value  has  been  considered  already  in  the  chapter  on  the  work  of 
Gen.  Perry  and  Capt.  Duval.  Its  place  was  supplied  by  the  Southern 
Teacher,  "a  journal  of  school  and  home  education,"  which  was 
published  at  Montgomery  by  W.  S.  Barton,  July,  1859,  to  April,  1861, 
or  later.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  become  a  sort  of  connec- 
tional  educational  organ  for  the  South  as  a  whole,  but  his  ambition 
was  stilled  by  war. 

In  April,  1871,  Col.  Joseph  Hodgson,  then  State  superintendent, 
established  the  Alabama  Journal  of  Education.  It  was  merged 
the  same  year  into  the  Alabama  Educational  Magazine  and  this 
into  a  paper  called  the  Advance. 

Then  came  the  Alabama  Progress,  established  in  Montgomery  by 
George  P.  Keyes,  and  first  issued  March  18,  1882.  It  became  the 
** official  journal  of  education"  for  the  department  and  was  "sus- 
pended for  a  few  weeks  "  August  25,  1883.  It  had  been  very  general 
in  character  and  had  many  features  of  a  newspaper.  Then  came  in 
May,  1885,  the  Alabama  Teachers'  Journal,  published  first  at  Hunts- 
ville,  later  at  Montgomery.  It  was  edited  by  J.  A.  B.  Lovett  and 
was  more  strictly  professional  in  character.  It  completed  its  fourth 
volume  with  September,  1889.  No  other  voltmies  were  published, 
apparently.  It  is  evident  that  Alabama  was  not  yet  productive 
soil  for  educational  publications.  But  the  times  were  improving. 
In  April,  1889,  J.  H.  Phillips  and  others  b^an  the  Educational 
Exchange,  in  Birmingham.  It  was  published  from  that  city  through 
1891,  then  removed  to  Montgomery  and  continued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  M.  Dewberry.  It  was  taken  back  to  Birmingham  in  1895 
and  has  since  then  been  published  there.  It  is  now  issued  by  the 
Educational  Exchange  Co.,  and  having  completed  its  twenty-eighth 
annual  volimie  may  be  counted  as  a  fixture. 

The  most  important  data  connected  with  the  normal  schools  now 
in  existence  is  given  in  the  following  table  by  five-year  periods, 
1872-73  to  1912-13.  It  shows  that  their  influence  and  usefulness 
is  increasing  with  the  development  of  the  State. 
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Scbools. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Nor- 
mal 
stu- 
dents. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

Vol- 
umes 
in  11- 
brary. 

Value  of 
equip- 
ment. 

Income, 

all 
sources. 

Total 
ex- 
pendi- 
tures. 

1873-73: 

4 

80 
67 

10 

Huntsville  « 

S1,000 
1,250 

6,000 
1,169 
2,850 

Marion* 



1877-78: 

Florenoe 

4 
2 

4 

147 

47 

S5,000 
1,103 
2,850 

Huntsville 

Marion. 

129 

184 
268 
211 
126 

218 
176 
126 
439 
302 
525 
358 

300 
135 
131 
382 
306 
919 
859 

314 
197 
183 
578 
458 
1,047 
808 

354 
388 
374 
340 
468 
1,497 
1,050 

352 
405 
275 
398 
90 
267 
1,574 
1,010 

576 

561 

402 

329 

200 

70 

343 

2,600 

1,185 

1882-«3: 

Florence 

92 

Huntsville 

4 

2,939 
8,027 
2;  727 

10,661 
5,250 
2,500 
4,200 

2,784 
7,921 
2,442 

10,325 
6,110 
2,500 
4,200 

Marion. 

133 

Tiiiflr^igiK^ «    , 

4 

1887-^: 

Florence 

178 

lw^9^wrW\^*. 

8 
5 

4 

1,000 

Livingston  * . . . . 

37 
80 
135 
425 

Troy*. 

$17,000 

Huntsville 

6 

Tuskegee 

24 
3 

1,800 

76,060 

22,328 
3,000 

9,000 

4,154 

-  3,638 

7,600 

26,750 

64,000 

10,000 

16,122 
4,086 
3,491 

10,595 

33,500 
107,488 

14,325 

12,926 
9,131 
9,134 

11,615 

15,785 
109,609 

15,500 

20,921 
19,510 
19,300 
21,655 

19,328 
3,000 

8,822 

1893-93:                  

Flbrencei 

Jacksonville 

42 
44 

4,136 

Ltvingstoni 

14 
13 
22 

2,319 

Troy 

Huntsville* 

■'"'794' 
272 

225 
52 
76 

"'*i63' 

■   "'477' 

349 
320 
402 
224 
95 
29 
156 
768 
388 

is 

35,226 
200,000 

26,608 

Tuskegee* 

18»7-98:  " 
Flormmf  , 

10 
7 
11 
23 
34 
88 
26 

9 
8 
23 
12 

7 

41 
11 
24 
23 
77 
30 
8 

52 

12 
8 

10 
148 
124 

13 

30 
22 
14 
24 
3 
77 
84 
22 

39 

14 

43 

26 

9 

3 

37 

184 

30 

6,050 
2,500 
2,260 
4,000 
1,000 

100 
9,000 
20,056 

400 

56,000 
10,250 
14,000 
22,600 
45,000 
300,000 
35,000 

60.000 
53,250 
16,600 
38,400 
76,037 
572,599 
47,600 

62,000 
47,500 
62,000 
43,750 
28,050 
97.445 
956,580 
60,500 

165,000 
56,000 
125,000 
57,000 
35,000 
6,500 
156,000 
1,371,527 
70,000 

14,587 
4;020 

Jacksonvil  le 

T.ivlng^t^n 

2,388 
9,910 
11,257 
89,358 
14,325 

13,262 
8,612 
8,148 
12,044 
15,104 

Troy  ."^ 

Normal* 

Tuskegee 

MontsSmery 

1903-3: 

Florence 

Jacksonville 

Livingston. . .  ^  . .  ^      .  ^      ^ 

Troy  .1 

Normal 

Tuskegee 

169,609 

15,000 

lflC7-8:    ^    ^ 

Ftorence 

13 
19 
16 
13 
3 

20,921 

Jacksonville 

19,077 

Livingston. ... 

20,434 

Troy."! 

18,851 

Daphne  I* 

2,500 

Normal . . . 

18, 749 

260,013 

16,467 

90,305 

29,028 

30,179 

29,245 

6,202 

5,478 

38,681 

388,033 

21,183 

18, 749 

Tuskegee 

252,708 

27 

20 
18 
18 
19 
9 
7 
28 

37 

16,467 
88,966 

Ftorenoe 

Jacksonville 

29,007 

T^ivtngston. 

26,488 

Troy 

29,245 

6,172 

Moundville^i 

"  6, 161 

Normal 

38,632 

Tuskegee 

388,033 

Montgomery 

21,170 

>  For  white  men,  organised  in  1872;  later,  coeducational. 

*  For  negroes,  organized  in  1871;  coeducational. 

*  For  negroes,  organised  July  4, 1881,  with  30  pupils. 

*  For  white  men,  organised  1883;  later,  coeducational. 

ft  For  white  women,  organised  1883;  all  other  normal  schools  are  now  coeducational. 

•  For  white  men,  organized  1887;  later,  ooeducatfonal. 

7  Transferred  by  legislature  about  1886  from  Marion  and  reestablished  as  Alabama  Colored  People's 
X7niversity,  at  Monto>mei7.  Act  declared  unconstitutional;  reestablished  by  act  of  Feb.  23, 1889,  as  the 
Kootgomery  State  Normal  Sdiool  for  Colored  Students^ 

•  Report  for  188a-94;  that  for  1892-93  not  given. 

•  For  negroes,  formerly  called  Huntsville. 
^  Organised  In  1907;  coeducational. 

u  Organised  1907-^. 

u  See  act  of  Apr.  14, 1911.    Sess.  Laws,  1911,  p.  417. 
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n.   CITY   SCHOOLS. 

The  organization  and  development  of  city  schools  in  Alabama  harfca 
back  to  Mobile.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  in  that  city  that 
the  pubUc-school  system  had  its  birth  and  earUest  development. 
There  experiments  began  in  1826  and  had  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
evolution  imtil  1852,  when  the  school  law  was  revised,  and  there  was 
a  real  renaissance  of  pubUc-school  interest.  The  schools  were  then 
reorganized,  developed  more  civic  interest,  took  on  new  life,  and 
were  approaching  the  modem  ideal  of  public  schools  supported  by 
all  and  free  to  all.  This  explains  why  the  Mobile  organization  was 
the  only  city  system  before  the  war  and  hence  far  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  the  State.  It  obtained  such  a  hold  on  the  popular  favor  that  it 
stood  the  stress  of  civil  war,  did  not  suspend  operations  till  the  spring 
of  1865,  and  was  soon  after  reorganized. 

Then  came  reconstruction,  when  it  lost  its  distinctive  organization 
and  was  absorbed  into  the  State  system.  The  constitution  of  1875 
restored  its  ancient  privileges  and  enacted  the  provision  that  in 
matters  of  education  the  new  constitution  should  apply  to  it — 

only  BO  far  as  to  authorize  and  require  the  authorities  designated  by  law  to  draw  the 
portion  of  the  funds  to  which  said  county  will  be  entitled  for  school  purposes,  and  to 
msike  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  education  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  article  on  taxation  prescribed  further  that  Mobile  might  until 
1879  levy  1  per  cent  on  valuation  and  after  that  three-quarters  of 
1  per  cent  "to  pay  the  expense  of  the  city  government."  This  was 
one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  more  than  other  cities  might  levy;  so  that 
there  were  more  funds  available  for  the  school.  This  provision  for 
the  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent  was  brought  over  into  the  new  con- 
stitution of  1901.  That  instrument  provided  also  that  three-quarters 
of  1  per  cent  might  be  levied  (the  general  limit  of  municipal  taxation 
being  one-half  of  1  per  cent)  by  Decatur,  New  Decatur,  and  Cullman, 
to  be  used  for  public  schools  and  public  school  buildings.  No  other 
cities  were  allowed  to  levy  such  special  taxes,  and  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  help  that  has  come  to  the  cities  in  the  matter  of  public- 
school  tax  has  not  come  through  granting  the  taxing  power  direct 
to  the  school. 

There  were  a  few  acts  passed  in  reconstruction  days  which  looked 
to  a  practical  extension  of  the  Mobile  idea  of  differentiating  city 
schools  from  the  other  parts  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State. 
In  1870  acts  were  passed  by  the  board  of  education,  then  the  legisla- 
tive as  well  as  the  executive  power  in  school  matters,  which  gave 
separate  official  organization  to  the  school  of  Montgomery  and 
Selma.  In  1872  Opehka,  Eufaula,  and  Birmingham  were  added  to 
the  list,  and  in  1874  Huntsville  and  DadevUle.  These  acts  defined 
the  boundaries  of  the  districts,  and  by  separatiog  them  from  the 
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suiroTmding  territory  gave  them  opportunity  for  a  greater  individu- 
ality and  independent  development.  From  1871-72  accounts  of 
these  schools  occur  with  more  or  less  regularity  and  fullness  in  the 
reports  of  the  State  superintendent.  In  the  reports  for  1871-72  and 
1872-73  Montgomery  and  Selma  appeared;  in  1873-74  Birmingham 
and  Eufaula  were  added  to  the  list,  and  in  1874-75  Himtsville 
appeared,  making  five  cities  that  received  special  treatment.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Mobile  is  not  included  in  these  separate  reports.  In 
fact  the  semi-independence  of  Mobile,  while  making  greatly  for  the 
advantage  of  her  schools,  has  seriously  miUtated  against  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  State  reports. 

With  the  reorganization  that  followed  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  in  1875,  these  special  city  systems  were  retained. 
Qxmoor  was  soon  added  to  the  list,  the  whole  system  was  brought 
over  into  the  new  code  of  1876,  and  Marion  was  added  by  the  act  of 
February  5,  1877.  It  will  be  noted  that  none  of  the  special  acts 
passed  during  the  reconstruction  regime  contained  the  provision  for 
special  taxation.  But  this  provision  appears  in  the  act  creating  the 
Oxmoor  school  district,  the  first  of  these  acts  passed  imder  the  Demo- 
cratic regime.  It  is  significant  that  this  act,  apparently  the  first 
relating  to  education,  passed  imder  the  new  constitution,  should  also 
be  the  first  to  voice  the  necessity  for  local  taxation.  This  is  now 
nearly  40  years  since.  Educational  leaders,  idealists,  and  men  of 
action  thought  it  necessary  then.    How  much  more  is  it  needed  now! 

Under  these  acts  the  separate  districts  were  allowed  by  the  law 
creating  them  to  have  their  proper  share  of  the  sixteenth-section  and 
State  funds.  They  were  given  their  own  separate  organization  and 
so  made  free  in  the  matter  of  administration  from  the  limitation  of 
the  old  township  system.  They  thus  seciured  needed  flexibility  and 
freedom  of  movement,  and  so  useful  was  this  separate  organization 
that  the  creation  of  separate  school  districts  grew  rapidly.  In  the 
nineties  more  than  50  such  districts  were  created  at  a  single  session, 
and  in  1903  the  old  township  system  for  school  purposes  was  entirely 
abolished. 

The  one  thing  which  differentiated  the  separate  districts,  developed 
first  in  the  towns  and  later  extended  to  the  country,  was  the  greater 
flexibility  and  freedom  of  action.  There  was  another  reason  which 
.  made  for  their  organization  in  the  earlier  years.  This  was  the  hope 
of  using  them  as  a  basis  for  local  taxation.  Beginning  with  Qxmoor 
in  1875  and  extending  to  the  Birmingham  act  of  February  18,  1895, 
the  cities,  towns,  and  separate  districts  through  their  special  organi- 
zation have  tried  hard  to  secure  the  right  of  local  taxation.  Numer- 
ous special  school  charters  were  passed  with  this  provision  inserted, 
but  the  imincorporated  places  went  down  in  the  Cullman  case 
(Schultes  v.  Eberly,  82  Alabama)  and  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
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Birmingham  case  (State  of  Alabama  v.  Southern  Railway,  115 
Alabama,  250).  Nor  was  the  right  of  local  taxation  for  education 
recognized  by  the  constitution  of  1901.  They  have  ceased  to  try  to 
obtain  results  along  those  lines,  having  been  entirely  blocked  by  the 
courts.  In  1903  there  was  passed  a  law  which  provided  that  munici- 
palities might  purchase  school  property  and  erect  school  buildings. 
This  act  carried  with  it  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  25  cents  on  the 
hundred,  provided  their  whole  tax  did  not  exceed  the  constitutional 
limit  of  50  cents  on  the  hundred.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  test 
case  involving  the  vaUdity  of  this  act  has  ever  come  before  the 
courts.^  It  might  also  be  pertinently  asked  if  the  same  funds  could 
not  have  been  raised  under  the  general  municipal  power  to  tax  and 
thus  have  avoided  the  risk  of  an  unfavorable  decision.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  give  the  cities  power 
to  make  appropriations  for  this  particular  purpose  after  the  money 
was  raised. 

In  general  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  the  various  city  systems 
has  been  the  same.  In  most  cases,  certainly  as  far  as  the  older  towns 
are  concerned,  the  pubUc  schools  have  grown  up  out  of  various  private 
academies,  in  whose  hands  the  subject  of  education  was  left  in  earlier 
days.  As  the  municipaUty  grew  in  strength  and  social  consciousness, 
the  fimctions  of  education  were  gradually  taken  over.  In  some 
instances  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  private  academy  was  made  by 
law  the  board  for  the  new  city  system.  In  some  cases  it  was  put 
luider  the  care  of  a  special  board ;  in  others  it  became  the  care  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  to  these  boards  were  given  the  power 
usually  exercised  by  boards  of  education. 

Funds  were  secured  in  various  ways.  The  acts  creating  special 
school  districts  provided  that  they  should  receive  their  pro  rata  of 
the  sixteenth  section  of  State  school  funds;  there  were  some  private 
contributions;  there  were  others  from  the  town  or  county,  or  both, 
and  when  aU  of  these  failed  to  produce  enough  to  meet  necessary 
expenses,  tuition  fees  were  charged.  For  this  reason  the  city  schools 
in  particular,  Hke  the  State  pubUc  schools  in  general,  have  not  been 
always  free,  but  have  attained  this  goal  only  by  slow  stages  as  the 
towns  are  themselves  able  to  increase  their  appropriations. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  these  city  appropriations  have  come  from 
the  general  city  budget,  not  from  taxes  levied  for  schools,  for  this 
was  declared  unconstitutional  imder  the  organic  instrument  adopted 
in  1875,  nor  had  the  ciurent  set  itself  sufficiently  strong  toward 
education  to  place  such  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  1901.  These 
schools  are  now  reaching  a  crisis.     They  must  have  more  money. 

1  Hon.  Robert  C.  Brickell,  attorney  general  of  Alabama  writes:  "I  find  that  the  act  has  been  carried 
into  the  Code  of  1607,  and  is  now  section  1458  of  said  code.  This  section  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
act  of  October  6, 1903,  with  the  exception  that  the  tax  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  may  be  levied^  provided 
such  municipaUty  shall  not  exceed  its  constitutional  limit  of  taxation." 
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Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cities  have  not  been  able  to  give 
their  schools  the  funds  needed  for  their  proper  development  because 
of  these  constitutional  limitations,  it  does  not  take  a  very  detailed 
examination  of  the  school  reports  to  see  that  they  are  steadily  forging 
ahead  of  the  country  districts.  There  are  various  reasons  for  this, 
most  of  which  are  inherent  in  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
city  and  country.  The  city  has  a  larger  and  more  closely  knit 
population.  If  not  more  homogeneous,  it  is  more  aggressively 
aware  of  its  educational  needs,  and  larger  schools  make  possible  a 
better  school  organization.  Then,  municipal  progress  is  greater, 
because  cities  are  generally  more  willing  to  tax  themselves  up  to  the 
limit  and  city  property  is  both  more  compact  and  greater  in  amount. 
The  constitutiondi  limit  of  taxation  was  the  same  in  either  case  (50 
cents  on  the  hundred)  until  the  constitution  of  1901  permitted  the 
counties  to  levy  an  extra  10  cents,  but  notwithstanding  this  advantage 
the  cities  have  more  than  held  their  own  as  reports  on  income  and  the 
length  of  the  school  term  will  indicate. 

It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  enter  into  any  extensive  survey 
of  the  fortime  of  the  schools  of  particular  towns,  yet  a  paragraph 
or  two  in  this  direction  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

As  already  seen,  the  schools  of  Montgomery  and  Sehna  were  pro- 
vided for  in  1870,  and  their  reports  date  from  1871-72.  Acts  for 
Opelika,  Eufaula,  and  Birmingham  were  passed  in  1872,  and  their 
reports  appear  for  1873-74.  Huntsville  and  Dadeville  began  in 
1874,  and  since  then  the  organization  and  development  of  city  (or 
separate  district)  systems  has  been  more  or  less  regular,  and  has  been 
carried  on  in  more  recent  years  at  an  increasing  rate. 

Under  the  present  law  the  city  schools  are  divided  into  four  classes: 
Qass  A,  those  of  25,000  inhabitants  or  over,  includes  Birmingham, 
Mobile,  and  Montgomery;  class  B,  those  with  between  5,000  and 
25,000  inhabitants,  includes  ten  cities;  class C,  those  of  between  1,000 
and  5,000  inhabitants,  has  66  cities  and  towns;  class  D,  includes  all 
incorporated  places  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  and  numbers  164 
towns  and  villages.  So  useful  has  this  classification  proved  to  be 
that  school  districts  with  an  enrolhnent  of  less  than  100  pupils  are 
foimd  on  the  Ust.  Of  the  cities  in  class  A,  Mobile  has  already  been 
discussed  at  length  in  this  bulletin.  Montgomery  had  her  system 
reoi^anized  in  1882,  and  at  that  time  did  not  own  a  school  bidlding 
or  have  any  equipment  worthy  of  the  name.  Its  enrollment  was 
about  700  pupils;  three  years  later  these  had  increased  to  1,730 
pupils  taught  in  five  schools.  In  1912-13  her  enrollment  was  4,934, 
and  the  total  expenditures  were  S92,124. 

But  like  a  chaptef  from  the  Arabian  Nights  is  the  story  of  the  rise 
of  Birmingham,  the  new  iron  and  steel  center  of  the  South.  The 
town  itself  does  not  antedate  the  Civil  War.     In  1873  it  was  visited 
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by  an  epidemic  of  cholera.  Values  were  destroyed  and  the  town 
almost  depopulated.  There  was  pinching  poverty,  sorrow,  and 
despair.  Out  of  these  misfortimes  came  the  efforts  to  organize  a 
public  school  system  in  October,  1873,  under  the  law  of  1872.  Col. 
J.  T.  Terry  took  the  lead  in  raising  the  necessary  money  for  a  school 
building,  and  the  land  for  the  same  was  donated  by  Col.  James  R. 
Powell,  for  the  Ely  ton  Land  Co.  The  schools  were  finally  opened 
in  March,  1874,  and  in  the  next  nme  years  had  eight  superintendents. 
In  1883  they  reorganized  the  system  and  appointed  a  new  super- 
intendent. When  he,  the  ninth  in  lineal  succession,  took  charge 
in  1883-84,  there  were  1,620  pupils  of  school  age,  with  14  schools 
and  16  teachers;  the  total  enrollment  was  967,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  510.  The  total  expense  for  teachers  that  year  was 
$1,290.  For  the  year  1912-13  the  corresponding  figures  were: 
School  population,  43,659;  schools,  62;  teachers,  609;  enrollment, 
25,320;  average  attendance,  17,883;  amount  paid  to  teachers, 
$369,749;  while  the  total  expenditures  were  $511,766.  This  im- 
mense growth  for  the  last  30  years  has  been  under  the  administrative 
direction  of  a  single  superintendent,  John  H.  Phillips,  who  has  seen 
the  school  system  develop  from  frail  and  weak  beginnings  into  its 
present  strength.  This  development  has  not  always  been  along 
lines  of  pleasantness.  The  opposition  was  sometimes  strong  and 
frequently  aggressive,  but  out  of  it  all  the  schools  have  at  last  emerged 
strong  and  vigorous.  Based  on  safe  and  sure  foundations,  they 
are  now  ready  for  a  wider  field  of  usefulness,  which  will  come  only 
when  the  city  has  authority  to  give  her  schools  the  fimds  which  she 
is  anxious  to  levy  for  their  use,  but  which  she  is  as  yet  forbidden  to 
levy  by  a  too  conservative  constitution. 

It  has  not  seemed  proper  to  trace  further  the  educational  history 
of  particular  cities,  but  to  give  instead  the  statistics  of  the  educa- 
tional growth  of  the  older  cities  and  towns  by  five-year  periods 
beginning  with  1872-73.  From  such  a  table  we  can  see  the  gradual 
growth  of  educational  facilities  and  so  compare  them  with  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  It  is  evident,  first  of  all, 
that  these  statistics  are  very  incomplete.  But,  assuming  that 
they  furnish  a  fairly  accurate  picture,  is  there  any  conclusion  which 
may  be  drawn  ? 

If  we  examine  the  statistics  of  school  population,  enrollment, 
and  average  attendance,  we  are  struck  by  the  small  increase  of 
attendance  over  40  years  ago.  From  this  standpoint,  measured 
in  terms  of  average  attendance  only,  it  would  appear  that  some  of 
these  schools  are  not  now  more  efficient  than  in  earlier  days.  While 
they  have  been  able  to  do  well  by  the  children  in  actual  attendance, 
their  per  cent  of  social  efficiency  is  lowered  directly  as  they  have 
failed  to  secure  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  all  the  children  of 
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school  age.  In  this  respect  the  efficiency  of  the  city  school  is  but 
little  better  than  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  for  we  find  that  while 
the  average  attendance  in  Birmingham  (40.8  per  cent)  and  Mont- 
gomery (37.5  per  cent)  was  lai^er  in  1912-13  than  the  State  average 
in  1911-12  (34.9  per  cent),  the  attendance  of  Florence,  Huntsville, 
Selma,  and  Tuscaloosa  was  less,  and  with  this  low  attendance, 
reaching  in  no  other  city  as  much  as  the  Birmingham  average  of 
40.8  per  cent,  what  becomes  of  the  excellent  school  terms  of  these 
cities  extending  from  174  to  180  days  ?  It  means  that  the  average 
length  of  the  most  efficient  of  them  is  really  only  40.8  per  cent  of 
176  days,  or  the  equivalent  of  71.81  days.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
impossible  to  present  a  more  eloquent  argument  for  compulsory 
attendance. 

In  the  matter  of  accommodations,  most  of  the  cities  are  woefully 
lacking,  some  of  them  having  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  seating 
capacity  that  a  compulsory-attendance  law  would  require.  This 
means  that  little  additional  progress  in  the  city  systems  can  be 
expected  until  a  constitutional  amendment  permits  a  special  school 
tax  to  provide  funds  for  the  greater  accommodations  and  increased 
equipment  needed  to  provide  for  the  new  pupils  that  will  be  brought 
into  the  schools  under  any  compulsory-attendance  law. 

City  school  statUtics,  1872-7S  to  191t-lS. 


Cities. 


1 


9 
1 


a 

o    . 

as 


I 


II 


It 


i 

> 


1873-73: 

Birmingham.. 

£iijbii]a. 

HuntsYiUe*.. 
Montgomery.. 


1877-78: 

BirmiQghAm. . . 

Bofuila. , 

Hnntsville 

Montgomery.. 


Tuscaloosa.. 


1497 
1784 
l,e53 
3,327 
1,475 

386 
1,015 
1,283 
3,004 
1,736 

1,057 
1,104 
1,615 
23,865 
3,793 
2,021 

3,261 
498 
1,219 
1,888 
27,264 
8,670 
2,476 
1,936 

>  Figures  for  187^74. 
s  Figures  for  1874-75. 


Birmingham 

Eufiuila 

Huntsville 

Mobile  (County)... 

Montgomery 

Selma 

1887-88: 

Birmingham 

Decatur 

EulieHila 

Huntsville 

Mobile  (County)... 
Montgomery 


«266 

1252 

455 

« 1,120 

S830 

268 
204 
378 


922 

600 
360 
341 
6,924 
1,626 
746 

2,156 
411 
452 


1,543 
891 
679 


■247 
1148 
403 
S880 
MIO 

182 
160 
286 


596 

454 
240 
262 
5,590 
1,385 
597 

1,425 
175 
200 
380 


631 
441 


»8414 
1653 
2,265 
3,743 
1,659 


956 
1,151 
2,870 
1,584 


657 

961 

14,138 

2,257 

1,203 

79,735 

4,373 

1,199 

4,016 

18,808 

21,862 

10,811 


i  $1,260 

S850 

3,880 

•9,336 

« 11, 450 

746 

775 

1,260 


«6 

«7 

9 

■18 

M4 

6 

7 


1,409 

2,096 
800 
1,175 
49,522 
3,520 
1,687 

62,886 
4,033 
1,199 
4,117 

48,190 

21,385 
9,423 

25,587 


M60 
«92 
170 
3  164 
S204 


157 
86 
130 

'240* 


iS38.75 

«36.41 

50.00 

62.78 

«  77.04 

•177.29 
3106.25 
<  161. 00 


200 
140 
160 
146 
180 
200 

180 
200 
192 
180 


170 
170 
160 


37 


•77.60 

*53.60 
<30.00 
M5.00 
«43.00 
«62.00 
<85.41 

4  53.90 
«50.25 
«37.50 
«43.00 
40.08 


4  72. 72 
«42.50 


«  White  teachers,  presumably  for  the  year. 
« White  teachers,  per  month. 
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City  school  statistics,  187i-73  to  lSif-1^— Continued. 


Cities. 


0 


I 


1. 

r 

> 


Btrmfaghftni 

Decatur 

EudMila 

Hontsville 

Mobile  (County).. 
Montgomery 


Tuscaloosa 

1897-98: 

Birmingham 

Decatur 

Eu&ula 

HuntsviUe 

Mobile  (County)... 

Montgomery 

Selma 

Tuscaloosa 

10Q2-3: 

Anniston 

Birmingham. 

Decatur 

Eufaula 

Florence 

Huntsville 

Mobile  (County)  .. 

Montgomery 

Belma 

Tuscaloosa 

19(»-7:» 

Anniston 

Birmingham 

Decatur 

Eufaula 

Florence 

Huntsville 

MobUe  (County)*. 

Montgomery 

Selma 

Tuscaloosa. 

1912-13: « 

Anniston 

Birmingham. 

Decatur 

Euiiaula 

Florence 

Huntsville 

Mobile  (City) 

Montgomery 


Tuscaloosa.. 


10,124 


4,194 


2,938 


164,395 


$60,648 


85 


177 


316 
1,884 


6,198 
2,805 
1,936 

9,275 
829 
1,550 
2,290 
24,043 
6,207 
3,393 
2,098 

5,335 
11,009 
921 
1,793 
2,231 
2,561 
20,276 
5,312 
4,318 
2,320 

4,680 
13,858 
1,416 
1,887 
2,054 
2,440 
21,821 
9,820 
4,336 
2,943 


43,659 


2,141 
2,200 


9.504 
3,404 
3,496 


250 

723 

6,645 


1,092 
348 


6,450 


859 


663 


801 
7,848 
2,861 


715 

1,527 

7,322 

645 

624 

902 

1,154 

10,676 

4,650 

1,265 

1,114 

1,615 

25,320 

695 

723 

922 

1,197 

4,639 

4,934 

1,553 

1,497 


198 

660 

5,287 


225 


550 


470 

972 

611 

6,338 

2,462 


468 

1,090 

5,129 

396 

459 

628 


3,380 

1,037 

726 

1,189 

17,833 

502 

530 

627 

728 

4,068 

3,561 

1,146 

878 


5,521 

3,586 

82,556 

24,314 

21,017 

3,800 

•6,771 
«605 
•1,132 
•1,672 
» 17,461 
« 3,801 
•2,477 
1,632 

•8,060 
•19,061 
•1,497 
•2,596 
•3,066 
•3,855 
•25,720 
•9,553 
•5.966 
•3,664 

18,947 

106,573 

6,917 

7,291 

6,960 

8,127 

172,885 

61,329 

29,073 

13,974 

24,383 

511,766 

8,512 

8,300 

11,379 

17,021 

107,909 

93,652 

37, 173 

34,727 


6,621 
6,120 
81,651 
24,314 
18,801 
8,789 


180 
160 
161 


130 


61 


•$4&00 
S41.43 
S45.91 


160 
168 


•78.30 


101 


168 


135 


62 


S4&39 


9,690 


S60.00 


7,186 
6,219 


38,866 


M68 


159 


69 


S45.00 
S40.00 
S35.00 
S60.00 
S62.00 


18,942 

106,366 

6,516 

7,023 

6,980 

8,127 

161,094 

61,294 

16,263 

13,421 


24, 

511, 

8, 

8, 

11 

16, 

107, 

92, 

31, 

33, 


192 


66 


S62.24 
•76.64 
S56.il 
•63.08 
•47.42 
•  69.00 
UOO.OO 


177 
176 
180 
180 
180 
180 
174 
180 
180 
176 


7125.40 
T153.60 
7166.66 
7150.00 
7146.66 
7140.66 
7157.00 
7195.22 
7181.89 
7159.00 


$102,000 

1,686,037 

32,600 

18,500 

27,500 

60,000 

424.600 

533,275 

109,000 

101,200 


1  Figures  for  1892-93  not  available. 

•  White  teachers,  per  month. 

•  From  State  funds  only. 
« For  white  schools. 


•  Figures  for  1907-8  not  available. 

•  For  1907-8. 

7  White  male  teachers  only. 

•  Includes  high  schools. 


III.    NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 


The  organization  of  the  public  schools  for  negroes  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  corresponding  white  schools. 

Before  the  Civil  War  there  were  in  the  South  no  schools,  as  such, 
for  negroes,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  negroes  received 
no  education.  They  did  receive  an  educational  training  Which  was 
excellent  in  character,  extensive  in  amount,  and  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion of  life.    They  were  sometimes  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher; 
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but  they  were  particularly  taught  to  shoe  a  horse,  to  weave  cloth, 
and  make  clothes  for  themselves,  to  build  houses,  and  to  work  along 
ainilar  lines.  Their  training,  beyond  the  rudiments — and  these 
were  most  often  absent — ^was  strictly  industrial  and  of  the  very  sort 
to  make  them  most  self-sustaining  and  independent  when  the  end 
of  the  war  brought  freedom  and  the  necessity  of  self-dependence. 
It  seems  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  of  all  the  property  accumu- 
lated by  this  race  since  the  war,  the  greater  part  is  traceable 
directly  to  the  industrial  training  which  they  had  received  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  best  educational 
thought  of  to-day,  not  among  white  educators  only,  but  among  lead- 
ing negro  educators  as  well,  is  that  this  industrial  education  is  what 
the  negro  needs  for  his  best  development.  The  presidents  of  the 
negro  normal  schools  in  Alabama — ^W.  B.  Paterson,  WilUam  H.  Coun- 
cil, and  Booker  T.  Washington — ^have  all  held  conspicuously  to  this 
view. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Federal  armies  into  Alabama  came  the 
Federal  school-teacher.  He — more  generally  and  correctly  speaking, 
she — was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  slave,  but  ignorance  of  the 
situation  made  many  of  these  teachers  think  that  the  prevaiUng 
forms  of  education  were  all  that  was  needed  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible and  set  the  former  slave  on  the  seat  of  equality  with  the 
former  master.  For  this  reason  institutions  of  the  orthodox  type, 
where  Latin,  Greek,  and  higher  mathematics  were  offered  to  the  ex- 
slaves  in  Ueu  of  the  homely  training  needed  to  make  them  and  their 
children  masters  of  the  economic  situation  in  which  they  foimd 
themselves,  sprang  up  over  the  State  imder  the  direction  of  mis- 
sionary societies  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  say  that  these  schools  produced  no  good  results,  but  at  best  the 
amount  of  good  work  actually  accompUshed  is  small  when  compared 
with  the  results  that  might  have  been  obtained  had  they  been  started 
in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  meantime  the  natural  leaders  of  Alabama  were  not  blind  to 
the  situation  created  by  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  free- 
ing of  the  slaves.  Already  there  has  been  given  a  long  Ust  of  lead- 
ers— ^natives  and  ex-Confederates — ^who,  immediately  alter  the  war, 
advocated  the  education  of  the  negro.  The  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  Mobile  had  actually  begim  its  work  of  educating  the  negro 
before  reconstruction  was  old  enough  to  act.  In  June,  1868,  it  had 
four  public  schools  for  negro  children,  with  an  attendance  of  919,  and 
a  fifth  school  was  organized  during  the  autumn  of  that  year. 

The  negro  schools,  first  oi^anized  as  private  philanthropy  and 
financed  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  or  through  contributions  from 
the  North,  passed  into  the  State  public  school  system  soon  after  its 
reorganization  in  the  summer  of  1868.  Under  a  working  arrange- 
ment with  those  interested,  the  schoolhouses  then  in  use  andj  the 
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teachers  then  employed  became  a  part  of  the  new  system.  The 
whole  was  administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  schools  and 
experienced  about  the  same  fortunes  as  those  of  the  whites.  This 
means  that,  while  there  was  great  clamor  raised  from  time  to  time 
on  their  behalf,  they  were  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  difficulties 
which  confronted  all  the  schools  of  reconstruction  times.  Since  1875 
they  have  been  on  a  safer  and  surer  basis  and  have  had  a  development 
not  essentially  unlike  the  schools  for  the  whites.  Fimds  are  now 
distributed  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  school  population;  in  so 
far  as  the  State  distribution  to  the  counties  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  races. 

The  statistics  for  negro  schools,  so  far  as  they  can  be  differentiated 
in  the  pubUc  school  reports,  are  presented  with  the  other  tables  at 
the  end  of  this  bulletin. 

As  we  have  seen,  suitable  and  proper  efforts  were  made  during 
reconstruction  to  establish  normal  schools  for  negro  teachers,  and 
later  came  a  series  of  teachers'  institutes  for  the  same  purpose.  Per- 
haps more  attention  was  given  to  this  phase  of  negro  education  than 
to  any  other,  but  there  was  still  the  tendency  to  evolve  along  the  old 
orthodox  hues.  According  to  the  State  superintendent  in  1876,  for 
instance,  the  Normal  School  at  Marion,  successor  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  University  there,  was  *'80  liberally  endowed  by  the  State 
and  furnished  with  a  competent  faculty  as  to  afford  to  the  colored 
race  opportunities  for  acquirement  of  collegiate  and  university 
education."  This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  subjects  taught 
there  in  1879-80:  Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  history,  botany,  drawing,  composition,  vocal  music, 
physiology,  zoology,  rhetoric,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  Latin, 
Greek,  chemistry,  and  French.  The  next  year  they  had  added: 
Penmanship,  physical  geography,  trigonometry,  geology,  logic, 
EngUsh  literature,  school  economy,  and  philosophy  of  education. 

Within  the  next  four  years,  however,  this  school,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  William  B.  Paterson,  began  to  develop  the  industrial  feature 
of  its  work,  and  progress  was  made  in  that  direction,  but  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  keep  this  institution  more  closely  to  normal  and  higher 
educational  lines,  and  on  February  25,  1887,  an  act  was  passed  *  which 
provided  for  the  removal  of  the  Marion  Normal  to  Montgomery 
and  its  reestablishment  as  the  State  Normal  School  and  University 
for  the  Colored  Race.  It  was  conducted  under  liiese  new  auspices 
during  the  year  1887-88,  and  reached  an  enrollment  of  358.  With 
the  second  year  it  was  organized  into  normal,  preparatory,  and 
industrial  departments,  and  there  was  an  enrollment  of  500,  but 
*'no  students  presented  themselves  of  sufficient  attainments  to  profit 
by  a  college  or  university  course  of  study." 

I  Laws  of  1886-87,  p.  108. 
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The  law  under  which  the  school  had  been  remoTed  and  reorganized 
was  challenged,  however,  and  came  before  the  coiu-ts  in  the  case  of 
Elsberry  v.  Seay  (83  Alabama  Reports,  614).  It  was  pronounced 
unconstitutional  because  it  failed  to  make  the  school  subject  to  the 
official  supervision  of  the  State  superintendent.  The  court  declared, 
further,  that  since  the  new  institution  was  not  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense  a  part  of  the  pubHc  school  system,  the  money  ''set 
apart  and  appropriated  from  the  school  fund  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  people"  for  its  support  was  *'an  unauthorized  perversion 
of  the  funds  from  their  own  proper  use,"  and  therefore  again  uncon- 
stitutional. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  school  received  for  the  year  1887-88, 
in  addition  to  $500  from  the  Peabody  fund,  only  $2,500  of  the  $7,500 
provided  for  its  support  by  the  State  under  the  law  of  1887,  and 
during  the  year  1888-89  apparently  received  nothing  at  all  from  that 
source,  although  still  conducted  at  Montgomery.  A  new  law,  passed 
February  23,  1889,  again  reorganized  ''the  State  Normal  School  and 
University  for  Colored  Students,  now  at  Marion,  Perry  County,"  as  the 
State  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students.  It  was  again  located  at 
Montgomery,  and  since  then  has  had  a  more  or  less  uniform  devel- 
opment along  normal  and  industrial  Unes.  It  is  now  receiving 
$16,000  per  year  from  the  State,  and  is  more  distinctly  a  State  insti- 
tution than  either  of  the  others,  as  practically  all  its  funds  are  of 
local  origin. 

The  other  institution  for  negroes,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  period 
of  reconstruction  and  has  evolved  into  a  useful  institution  of  the 
present  day,  is  the  normal  school  located  at  Huntsville,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Huntsville  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
with  its  post  ofl&ce  at  Normal,  Ala.  It  began  industrial  work  about 
1884  and  remained  legally  a  simple  normal  school  until  the  act  of 
February  13, 1891,  became  a  law.  In  accord  with  this  act,  the  Mor- 
rill fund  was  divided  between  the  white  and  colored  citizens  in  the 
proportion  of  56.6  per  cent  to  the  white  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute at  Auburn  and  43.4  per  cent  to  the  colored  institution  at  Hunts- 
ville. WiUiam  H.  Coimcil  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  latter  institu- 
tion and  remained  aa  such  until  his  death.  Under  Mr.  Council's 
direction  the  school  did  for  the  negroes  of  Alabama  not  only  normal 
work,  but  also  work  along  agricultiural,  mechanical,  and  industrial 
lines,  and  between  the  work  at  Normal  and  that  at  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama has  now  a  position  of  unrivaled  leadership  in  negro  education 
in  the  South.  The  detailed  statistics  of  growth  of  these  institutions  by 
five-year  periods  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  normal  schools. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  original  act  under  which  Tuskegee 
was  established  had  only  a  normal  school  of  the  orthodox  type  in 
mind.    The  act  of  February  10,  1881,  provided  for  ''a  normal  school 
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for  the  education  of  colored  teachers,"  for  the  use  of  which  $2,000  was 
set  aside  out  of  the  funds  coining  to  the  colored  children. 

This  school  was  opened  July  4,  1881,  with  30  pupils.  The  courses 
as  then  offered  were  strictly  preparatory  and  normal,  but  the  trustees 
had  brought  to  the  school  as  principal  a  young  teacher  from  Hampton 
Institute  who  was  destined  to  help  change  the  educational  direction 
of  the  race  and  so  bring  it  back  toward  the  standard  of  antebellum 
training  from  which  it  was  drifting.  This  young  teacher  was  Booker 
T.  Washington.  ''From  the  first  we  have  striven  to  make  this  a 
normal  and  industrial  school,",  says  the  superintendent  in  his  third 
report,  and  development  went  on  regularly  on  these  lines  till  1893 
(February  21),  when  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  which  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  the  institute  to  "the  instruction  of  colored  teachers 
and  youth  in  the  various  common  academic  and  collegiate  branches, 
ihe  best  methods  of  teaching  the  same,  the  best  method  of  theoretical 
and  practical  industry  in  their  application  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts."  This  act  made  the  Tuskegee  trustees  an  inde- 
pendent, self-perpetuating  body,  with  large  administrative  powers. 
The  State  contribution  to  their  work  was  raised  to  $3,000,  and  is 
now  $4,500. 

Since  that  time,  imder  the  administration  of  Mr.  Washington,  the 
school  has  had  a  remarkable  development.  Its  funds  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  contributions  from  the  Peabody  and  Slater 
funds,  from  the  General  Education  Board,  by  money  gifts  from 
private  individuals,  and  by  public  lands  from  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  the  value  of  its  plant  equipment  and  its  annual 
income  are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  institution  in  the  State. 

IV.   RURAL   SCHOOLHOUSES,   RURAL  SUPERVISION  AND   SCHOOL- 
IMPROVEMENT   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  year  1907  will  be  marked  in  the  history  of  Alabama  public 
school  edacation  as  one  of  the  great  years,  for  at  that  time  the  State 
took  two  steps  forward  by  passing  (Mar.  2,  1907)  a  State  law  for 
giving  aid  to  rural  schoolhouses,  and  at  the  special  legislative  session 
in  the  summer  (Aug.  7)  another  law  which  laid  the  foundations  for 
county  high  schools. 

The  schoolhouse  law  provided  that  $67,000  should  be  set  apart 
annually  out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale  of  fertilizer  tags  "for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  erection  or  the  repairing  of  rural  school- 
houses."  Of  this  sum,  $1,000  was  for  the  use  of  each  coimty.  It 
was  provided  that  none  of  it  could  be  used  in  any  incorporated  place. 
The  school  district  must  raise  in  advance  not  less  than  $100,  and 
when  this  had  been  done  there  was  contributed  out  of  the  special 
fund  provided  by  the  State  for  the  county  not  more  than  the  sum 
raised  by  the  district  and  in  no  case  more  than  $200.     It  was  required 
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that  these  houses  be  erected  on  grounds  of  not  less  than  2  acres  in 
extent  and  that  they  be  deeded  to  the  State.* 

The  result  was  mstantaneous;  from  all  over  the  State  came  reports 
of  developing  interest  in  schoolhouses.  Many  new  ones  were  erected 
by  means  of  this  State  aid;  old  ones  were  repaired,  and  in  many  cases, 
patrons  and  school  officials  being  unwilling  to  surrender  title  to  the 
property,  erected  new  houses  or  enlaiged  and  improved  old  ones  out 
of  private  means.  In  some  counties  the  nim[iber  built  or  repaired  by 
private  means  was  as  lai^e  as  that  from  public  fimds. 

The  statistics  on  this  subject  for  the  last  eight  years,  beginning 
with  the  year  before  the  schoolhouse  law  was  enacted  and  coming 
down  to  the  present  time,  speak  most  eloquently  of  progress. 

The  total  number  of  rural  communities  thus  aided  in  1910-11  was 
1,293;  in  1911-12  it  was  1,393,  and  the  total  number  was  then  6,157. 
One  aspect  of  this  matter,  however,  is  not  so  pleasing;  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  report  for  1910-11,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  most  of  the 
counties  had  gladly  made  use  of  their  appropriations,  others  had  used 
little  or  none  of  this  fund.  On  October  1,  1911,  2  coimties  had  more 
than  $4,000  each  to  their  credit;  4  had  more  than  $3,000;  9  more  than 
$2,000,  and  16  more  than  $1,000.  Of  those  counties.  Mobile  was 
prevented  from  acting  by  legal  technicaUties;  the  others  'Haken  as  a 
whole  *  *  *  present  about  the  poorest  showing  in  the  way  of 
suitable  rural  school  buildings  of  any  counties  in  Alabama."  Such 
was  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  in  1910-11.  According  to 
the  report  for  1911-12,  the  same  tendency  seems  to  have  been 
accentuated  in  those  counties  rather  than  ameliorated.  The  coun- 
ties thus  *'slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  this  law"  lie 
mainly  within  what  is  known  in  the  State  as  the  black  belt. 

With  few  exceptions  theee  same  countiefl  have  not  levied  the  1-mill  county  school 
tax.  Having  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  helping  themselves  in  supporting  their  own 
schools,  these  counties  are  somewhat  slow  in  spending  their  own  money  in  order  to 
receive  the  State's  assistance  in  erecting  better-built  school  buildings. 

It  may  be  that  while  they  own  the  laiger  part  of  the  unexpended 
surplus  derived  from  the  State,  they  are  imable  in  some  locaUties  to 
raise  the  necessary  local  funds  to  meet  the  State  requirements.  On 
this  point  the  superintendent  says  in  1911-12: 

Very  little  money  up  to  this  time  has  been  recommended  by  the  county  boards  for 
use  in  either  building  or  repairing  schoolhouses  for  negroes.  It  is  pleasing,  however, 
to  note  an  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  county  boards  to  place  this  State  aid  in 
the  future  in  a  larger  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro  schools.  In  the  black-belt 
counties,  where  a  large  part  of  this  fund  remains  unexpended,  the  schoolhouses  are 
among  the  poorest  in  the  State,  except  in  the  villages.  The  better  class  of  negroes 
will  not  much  longer  be  content  to  keep  their  families  on  these  black-belt  farms  unless 
the  county  boards  make  provisions  through  the  privileges  of  this  law  to  let  the  State 
aid  those  negro  communities  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

»  Law  of  Mar.  3, 1907,  p.  174. 
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The  report  for  1912-13  shows  that  326  schoolhouses  received  aid 
from  the  State  to  the  amount  of  $51,402.  They  were  located  in  63 
counties,  and  only  4  counties  reported  no  money  spent  for  school- 
houses.  ''According  to  the  reports  of  the  several  counties,  however, 
there  is  yet  a  large  number  of  rural  schoolhouses  uncomfortable^ 
unfurnished,  and  wholly  unsidted  for  use.'' 

In  1913-14  the  sum  of  $74,521  was  expended  in  65  counties. 

The  growing  influence  of  the  law  may  be  shown  in  a  general  way 
by  the  following  statistics  of  values: 

Value  of  public  school  property. 


Years. 

Value  pubUo  sohoolbousea. 

Value  Khool  funiiture. 

Number     schoolhouses 
uncomfortable  Ln 
winter. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

190(V-7 

11,831,462 
4,003,599 
4,217,045 
5,198,075 
6,149,413 
6,475,771 
6,584,452 
7,008,638 

$144,240 
303,310 
374,835 
432,710 
533,033 
589,548 
608,334 
666,850 

$1,975,702 
4,306,809 
4,501,880 
5,630,785 
6,682,446 
7,065,319 
7, 192, 786 
7,675,386 

901 

1907-8 1     

885 
688 
720 
665 
481 

741 
654 
781 
563 
561 

i,eaft 

1,342 
1,501 

1  228 
1,042 

1908-0 

459, 142 
681,705 
516,303 
647,357 
624,322 
674,059 

74,095 
86,515 
70,349 
59,438 
69,388 
67,846 

533,237 
668,220 
586,652 
606,795 
683,710 
741,905 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

»  First  year  imder  new  law. 

Another  matter  which  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  rural  schools,  by  separating  and  individualizing  their  work, 
was  the  appointment  of  a  rural  school  supervisor,  an  officer 
whose  expenses  are  borne  by  the  Peabody  educational  fund.  The 
choice  of  the  State  superintendent  for  this  important  position  fell 
upon  N.  K.  Baker,  who  made  his  first  report  for  the  school  year 
1911-12.  His  time  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  four  phases  of  the 
problem:  Grading,  closer  supervision,  the  articulation  of  the  various 
grades  one  with  another,  and  vitalization  of  school  work. 

He  reports  that  some  60  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools  had  been 
graded  up  to  October  1, 1911,  and  he  thought  that  by  October  1, 1913, 
90  per  cent  would  have  been  graded,  this  opinion  being  based  upon 
''actual  observation  and  inquiry  among  teachers,  and  the  estimate  of 
many  county  superintendents,"  and  it  was  said '  'nearly  all  counties  are 
now  using  the  uniform  course  of  study  suggested  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education."  When  we  turn  to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Baker, 
that  dated  November  17,  1913,  we  find  that  among  other  matters 
promising,  in  the  opinion  of  the  supervisor,  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  country  schools,  besides  grading,  are  improvement  of  the 
teaching  force,  more  rural  supervision,  encouragement  of  school  fairs 
and  libraries,  reading  circles,  consolidation,  better  sanitation,  night 
lectures,  and  the  issue  of  ''diplomas"  to  schools  possessing  certain 
requirements  of  equipment,  administration,  and  vitalizing  agencies. 
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The  work  of  Mr.  Baker  has  been  confined  to  supervision  of  white 
rural  schools.  In  1913  the  general  education  board  made  provision 
for  a  State  supervisor  of  negro  schools.  Mr.  James  L.  Sibley  was 
appointed,  and  entered  upon  his  work  in  March,  1913.  The  latest 
report  shows  1,918  rural  negro  schools  in  the  State,  of  which  1,783 
are  one-room  schools.  ''The  crying  need  of  these  schools  is  super- 
vision," says  the  supervisor,  who  then  continues: 

Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  county  superintendents  reported  last  year  that  they  did 
not  visit  a  single  negro  school.  *  *  *  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  superintendent 
to  visit  all  of  his  white  and  colored  schools.  *  *  *  What  those  superintendents 
need  is  competent  assistants  to  help  them  in  this  work  of  supervision.  *  «  «  Every 
county  sui>erintendent  who  has  a  number  of  negro  schools  in  his  county  should  have  a 
colored  assistant  to  help  in  the  work  of  supervision.  *  *  *  It  would  pay  every 
county  board  to  employ  such  a  person,  preferably  a  colored  woman,  with  industrial 
training,  to  assist  the  county  superintendent.  In  about  100  counties  of  the  Southern 
States  this  past  year  there  were  employed,  out  of  the  Jeanes  fund,  colored  teachers  to 
act  as  assistants  to  the  county  superintendents,  and  to  stress  industrial  work.  Alabama 
bad  16  of  these  working  in  17  counties. 

He  then  proposed  that  the  counties  employ,  as  they  were  allowed 
to  do  under  the  law  in  effect  October  1,  1913,  such  supervisors  out 
of  their  own  funds. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  on  the  whole,  women  make  better  supervising  industrial 
teachers  than  men,  owing  to  their  ability  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  children.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  women  be  employed  for  12  months  during  the  year,  devoting 
their  time  in  the  winter  months  to  the  schools  while  they  are  in  session,  and  to  canning 
clubs,  com  clubs,  and  community  work  in  the  summer. 

It  was  thought  the  negroes  themselves  would  be  able  to  pay  $100 
to  $150  on  the  salary  of  such  supervising  teacher  and  that  the 
county  should  pay  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Few 
Government  reports  are  more  inspiring  than  this  of  Mr.  Sibley. 
After  discussing  teachers'  institutes  and  farm  demonstration  work 
with  some  detail,  he  concludes: 

The  kind  of  education  the  negro  needs  is  that  which  will  react  on  his  home.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  kind  all  classes  need.  Women  should  know  how  to  make  and  care  for 
a  home .  Men  should  be  able  to  provide  for  one  and  maintain  it.  To  do  this  efficiently, 
both  men  and  women  need  moral,  intJ^Uectual,  and  vocational  training. 

In  September,  1914,  Mr.  Baker  became  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Jeflferson  County.  He  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  J.  B. 
Hobdy,  and  imder  a  new  arrangement  all  of  the  rural  school  work, 
both  white  and  black,  will  be  inspected  by  both  supervisors.  Of 
no  less  importance  than  the  supervisory  work  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peabody  fund  and  the  General  Education  Board 
is  the  administration  of  the  law  of  April  18,  1911,  which  provides 
that  county  superintendents  may  be  employed  on  full  time  and 
placed  on  a  salary  instead  of  a  percentage  basis.  A  recent  decision 
of  the  supreme  coiurt  upholds  the  constitutionaUty  of  the  law,  and 
it  became  fully  operative  for  the  first  time  in  1913-14.^    Thirty- 

1 8«e  Alabama  reports. 
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nine  counties  now  have  paid  supervisors  who  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  work.  The  result  is  that  many  schools  which  were  formerly- 
visited  seldom  are  now  visited  regularly.  In  1912-13  there  were 
2,640  visits  paid  to  white  schools  and  544  to  negro  schools;  in  1913-14 
the  numbers  were  6,528  and  1,329.  An  immediate  result  of  this 
supervision  has  been  a  closer  grading.  In  1912-13  there  were  3,226 
graded  white  schools  and  1,040  graded  negro  schools;  in  1913-14  the 
numbers  were  4,331  and  1,497.  Since  the  total  number  of  city  and 
rural  schools  in  the  State  is  given  as  6,753,  we  may  assume  that  926, 
or  13.7  per  cent,  are  still  ungraded.  Of  the  teachers  in  these  schools, 
857  white  and  117  negro  hold  life  certificates;  1,515  and  29  hold 
first-grade  certificates;  2,689  and  510,  second  grade;  2,256  and  1,754, 
third  grade. 

No  phase  of  the  rural  school  work  has  been  of  more  value  perhaps 
than  that  undertaken  by  the  School  Improvement  Association,  a 
voluntary  organization  of  women  first  begun  about  1905.  This  has 
now  spread  into  nearly  every  section  of  the  State  and  has  enlisted 
the  special  and  direct  attention  of  parents  and  others  in  the  work  of 
the  schools,  as  was  not  the  case  in  earlier  years.  It  raised  and 
expended  in  1913-14  the  sum  of  $86,928  in  the  physical  betterment 
of  white  public  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent 
over  the  former  year,  and  $7,603  for  colored  schools,  an  increase  of 
78  per  cent.  The  influence  of  the  movement  has  been  far  wider  than 
the  mere  money  raised.  It  has  awakened  in  many  sections  a  sort  of 
proprietary  interest  in  the  schools.  It  has  gained  a  local  support 
which  in  turn  ^^has  worked  wonders  in  many  communities  in  the 
improved  appearances  and  in  the  added  comfort  of  the  schoolhouses 
and  the  grounds  about  them,  together  with  equipment  in  desks  and 
other  necessary  furnishings."  It  has  made  its  influence  felt  in  legisla- 
tion and  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  rural  libraries  for  children, 
and  in  some  sections  has  gone  still  further,  in  organizing  rural  lyceums 
for  the  older  people.  It  promises,  in  fact,  to  be  a  real  and  safe  begin- 
ning to  the  problem  of  the  socialization  of  rural  communities  which, 
by  reason  of  isolation,  have  long  suffered  from  an  excess  of  indi- 
vidualism. Not  only  has  the  School  Improvement  Association 
organized  the  forces  for  the  school,  but  it  has  kept  them  organized 
for  the  home  and  the  summer  vacations,  for  out  of  its  activities  have 
come,  in  part  at  least,  such  supplemental  courses  in  industrial  and 
vocational  training  as  are  represented  by  com  clubs,  tomato  and 
canning  clubs,  pig  and  poultry  clubs,  health  dubs,  domestic-science 
and  domestic-art  clubs,  and  similar  organizations.  These  have  added 
practicabiUty  to  the  school  work,  given  to  its  members  the  power 
which  comes  from  doing,  and  developed  a  new  source  of  income  from 
the  proceeds  of  these  activities.^ 

1  See  interesting  reports  of  the  work  of  the  school  Improvement  association  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Alabama  Educational  Association  for  1908. 170-103;  1909, 231-347;  1910, 269-287;  1911, 165-172,  etc. 
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T.   BUBAL   SCHOOL  LIBBABIES  AND  LIBBABT   OBGANIZATIONS. 

Perhaps  no  law  which  has  for  its  object  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  people  has  accomplished  more  within  the  time  than  the 
rural-libraries  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  1911. 

The  movement  of  which  this  library  law  is  a  development  seems 
to  have  come  out  of  the  Alabama  Library  Association,  organized  in 
1904,  and  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Owen  has  been  continuously 
president.  It  holds  annual  meetings,  discusses  the  popular  and 
professional  side  of  library  work,  and  seeks  to  develop  all  phases  of 
the  public  library. 

Through  its  influence  the  legislature  in  1907  revised  and  extended 
the  duties  of  the  department  of  State  archives  and  history  and  made 
it  in  all  but  name  a  State  library  commission.  It  provided  that  the 
department  shall  assist — 

in  the  establishment  of  public  and  school  libraries  and  in  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  those  alroEtdy  in  existence;  it  shall  give  advice  and  provide  assistance 
to  libraries  and  library  workers  in  library  administration,  methods,  and  economy;  and 
it  shall  conduct  a  system  of  traveling  libraries. 

Then  came  the  Alabama  Teachers'  Eeading  CSrcle,  organized  in 
1909  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  general  and  professional  reading 
among  the  teachers  of  the  State.  In  1910  it  changed  its  name  and 
widened  its  scope  so  as  to  admit  the  young  people  of  the  State  to 
the  advantages  of  its  leadership,  and  the  school  library  law  of  1911, 
proposed  by  Supt.  Willingham  and  pushed  through  the  legislature 
because  of  his  initiative  was  a  natural  and  necessary  evolution. 

This  law,  passed  April  13, 1911,  and  applicable  only  to  communities 
of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants,  provided  that  $6,700  for  the  State  ^ — 
$100  for  each  county — should  be  devoted  to  library  piu*poses.  It  was 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  proper  county  courts  in  sums  of  $10  to  such 
school  districts  as  should  raise  $10  for  a  similar  purpose.  To  theso 
sums  the  county  was  to  add  $10  more,  and  the  whole  sum  of  $30  was 
to  be  devoted  to  "the  purpose  of  establishing,  maintaining,  enlarging, 
or  improving  pubUc  libraries  in  rural,  village,  or  town  schools." 
This  law  was  probably  copied  from  a  similar  one  in  force  in  North 
Carolina,  but  it  is  a  patent  improvement  on  its  prototype  for  the 
reason  that  it  makes  these  sums  available  annually. 

The  passage  of  the  law  awakened  remarkable  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject throughout  the  State  and  its  results  were  quickly  manifest. 

The  report  for  1910-11  showed  468  pubUc  school  libraries  for 
whites  and  47  for  negro  pupils.  They  had  83,152  and  3,723  volumes, 
respectively,  and  were  worth  $66,615  and  $2,060.     In  1913-14  these 

1  Made  available  March  15, 1912. 
75076"— 15 12 
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figures  had  risen  to  1,418  and  55  libraries,  with  171,288  and  3,044 
vohimes  and  valued  at  $107,273  and  $2,040.     Says  Supt.  Willingham: 

No  legislation  on  the  statute  books  is  apparently  doing  more  good  in  its  operation 
for  the  money  expended.  *  *  *  The  prospects  for  the  current  year  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  library  law  are  highly  promising.  A  large  majority  of  country  boys  and 
girls  have  but  little  opportunity  of  broadenii^  their  vision  through  travel,  while  many 
of  the  homes  of  theee  youth  are  not  plentifully  supplied  with  valuable  and  attractive 
literature.  *  *  *  During  the  year  closed  there  were  3,048  teachers  studying  sys- 
tematically the  books  selected  for  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circles.  This  was  an  increase 
of  about  1,000  over  the  number  of  teachers  thus  following  a  course  of  self-improvement 
diuing  the  preceding  year.  Teachers  who  themselves  read  systematically  include, 
for  the  most  part,  those  who  foster  and  encourage  systematic  reading  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils. 

In  1912  the  superintendent  published  an  Alabama  library  list  of 
1,600  books,  carefully  prepared  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Thomas  M. 
Owen,  director  of  the  department  of  archives  and  history.  It  was 
revised  and  extended  by  him  and  republished  in  1913,  and  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  purchase  of  school  collections  and — 

to  anticipate  the  growing  aspiration  of  the  several  communities  which  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  list  for  teachers,  high-school 
libraries,  small  public  libraries,  and  others. 

That  this  progressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  will  have 
good  effect  on  the  larger  libraries  is  shown  by  a  recent  announcement 
that  the  library  board  of  Birmingham  is  now  (1914)  entering  upon  a 
campaign  to  raise  a  fund  of  approximately  $50,000  to  be  used  in  the 
purchase  of  such  new  books  as  will  bring  the  city  library  system  up 
to  modem  standards.^ 

VI.    THE  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS. 

These  schools^  the  beginning  of  whose  oi^anization  dates  from 
about  1888,  seem  to  have  been  the  least  successful  of  the  State's 
efforts.  And  yet  the  very  things  which  caused  their  comparative 
failure  pointed  out  in  the  most  emphatic  way  the  needs  of  the  State 
at  that  time,  but  the  legislature  failed  to  read  the  lesson  aright  or  to 
interpret  it  at  all,  for  the  time  of  awakening  had  not  yet  come. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislature  in  creating  them  was  to  make  them 
centers  for  agricultural  education.  They  were  the  forerunners  of 
the  present  development  of  education  along  the  lines  of  agriculture, 
industrial,  and  vocational  training.  In  this  respect  the  legislature 
was  ahead  of  the  people,  but  the  latter  knew  well  enough  what  they 
wanted.  They  took  these  i^cultural  institutions  and  developed 
them  into  high  schools  of  the  classical  type.  These  schools  had 
made  themselves  sufficiently  felt  to  be  mentioned  in  the  superin- 
tendent's report  in  1892-1894.  The  oldest  was  that  for  the  eighth 
district  and  was — 

»  See  Library  Journal,  December,  1913,  and  January,  1914. 
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pleaatnify  situated  in  one  of  the  prottieet  groves  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
daaaic  dty  of  Athens^  ♦  »  *  The  college  building  is  a  handsome  two-story  brick, 
and  the  main  buildilig  for  the  boarding  department  is  a  splendid  two-story  struc- 
ture, in  which  the  president  and  his  family  live  with  the  boarding  pupils,  giving 
it  more  the  appearance  of  a  laige  family  than  of  a  boarding  school.  *  *  *  The 
school  haB  now,  besides  the  r^;ular  college  course,  departments  of  music,  art,  and 
elocution.    The  military  feature  is  used  as  a  means  of  discipline. 

The  school  at  Alhertville  (seventh  district),  established  in  1892-93 
and  opened  in  1894,  was  similar  in  character.  It  reported  four  depart- 
ments— primary,  intermediate,  preparatory,  and  collegiate.  It,  too, 
had  provision  for  elocution,  art,  and  music,  but  none  for  agriculture. 

The  school  at  Evergreen  (second  district),  also  established  in 
1892-93  and  opened  in  1894,  was  known  as  the  Southwest  Alabama 
Agricultural  School  and  Experiment  Station.  The  administrators 
in  control  of  this  school  alone  seem  to  have  had  an  idea  of  the  real 
purpose  of  the  organization.  It  was  located  on  a  farm  of  50  acres, 
and  the  "definite  and  well-defined  object"  which  it  had  in  view  was 
to  found  a  school — 

where  young  men  who  expect  to  become  farmers  may  be  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  scientific  agriculture  *  *  *  and  where  tests  of  the  analyses  of  soils 
and  fertilisers  may  be  made,  and  where  experiments  may  be  conducted  in  the  growth 
of  grains,  fruits,  vegetables,  vines,  grasses,  and  in  dairy  making  and  stock  raising. 
«  *  «  rpj^jg  school,  while  denominated  agricultural,  is  not  strictly  so,  as  all  the 
other  sciences,  together  with  the  classics,  music,  art,  and  a  normal  or  training  depart- 
ment, will  be  included  in  its  curriculum,  and  its  doors  are  open  to  both  sexes  and 
pupils  of  all  grades. 

These  schools  evidently  made  an  honest  effort  to  comply  with  the 
purpose  of  the  legislature.  They  failed,  but  yet  their  evolution  into 
this  type  is  perfectly  logical.  The  people  made  them  serve  what 
they  felt  was  at  that  time  their  greatest  need,  irrespective  of  mere 
name.  They  changed  them  from  delocalized  institutions  intended 
to  serve  a  whole  congressional  district  to  piurely  local  ones  with  a 
local  patronage  and  oi^anized  them  to  suit  their  own  needs,  for  in 
1900-1901  the  total  patronage  of  the  schools  reached  2,243,  divided 
as  follows:  College,  881;  preparatory,  363;  primary,  999. 

This  development  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  a  law  of  1903  sought 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  purpose  by  putting  the  whole  under 
a  single  board  of  control,  to  which  was  added  for  service  in  connection 
with  that  particular  school  a  number  of  local  trustees. 

Being  thus  delocalized  they  went  back  to  their  original  plan  and 
have  been  developing  since  along  their  original  lines.  Says  the 
superintendent  in  1911-12: 

The  course  of  study  *  *  *  has  been  made  more  practical  in  that  the  subject 
of  agriculture  appears  to  be  emphasized  more  strongly  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  these  schools.  A  few  of  them,  however,  seem  to  be  having  some  diflSculty  in 
impressing  the  fact  of  their  usefulness  upon  the  minds  of  the  public,  who  are  not 
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responding  with  that  patronage  which  it  seems  these  schools  should  draw.  There 
is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  every  one  *  *  *  has  a  most  important  function  to  per- 
form in  the  teaching  of  practical  scientific  agriculture. 

In  response  to  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  there  has  been  a 
formal  eflFort  to  bring  them  still  nearer  to  the  original  pmpose  for 
which  they  were  organized.  Says  the  superintendent  in  the  1912-13 
report; 

Last  summer  at  the  close  of  the  year's  work  the  board  of  control  of  these  schools 
reorganized  completely  the  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  making  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural instruction  both  in  theory  and  practice  the  paramount  consideration  for 
every  student  connected  with  these  institutions.  Whatever  criticism  the  public 
may  have  made  of  these  district  schools  wse  based  upon  the  theory  that  they  were 
not  doing  the  full  amount  of  agricultural  work  intended  by  the  law  establishing 
them.  The  board  believes  that  the  complete  reoiganization  of  the  course  of  study 
upon  which  these  schools  have  entered  for  the  year  now  begun  will  remove  all  basifl 
for  reasonable  complaint  of  this  kind. 

The  statistics  of  these  schools  may  be  presented  as  follows  from  the 
superintendent's  reports.  It  is  not  till  1892-1894  that  they  became 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  superintendent, 
and  the  material  available  is  at  best  incomplete  and  variable  in 
character. 
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Vn.   INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  education  brings  us  naturally  to  our  next  subject — 
industrial  education  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  training 
of  defectives  dates  back  to  1852,  although  no  successful  work  was 
done  until  1858,  when  the  Alabama  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  was 
organized.  It  survived  the  shock  of  war,  and  about  1869  a  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  was  added.  This  training  was  of  necessity  laigely 
industrial  in  character. 

In  1872  the  A.  &  M.  College,  now  known  as  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  was  organized  and  offered  instruction  along  industrial  lines 
to  such  young  white  men  as  had  already  made  some  educational 
progress.  Then,  in  the  eighties,  came  the  Marion,  Huntsville,  and 
Tuskegee  schools,  which  oflFered  to  negro  boys  and  girls  such  indus- 
trial training  as  they  were  prepared  to  follow  to  advantage.  Then 
the  organization  of  agricidtural  schools  was  intended  to  carry  this 
training  further  down  the  line  and  give  it  to  those  white  boys  who  were 
not  able  or  not  prepared  to  profit  by  college  courses,  so  that  before 
1890  every  class  of  youth  in  Alabama,  including  the  defectives,  had 
had  some  line  of  industrial  training  open  to  them  except  the  white 
girls  of  the  State.  For  them  nothing  was  available  except  the  teach- 
ers' courses  in  the  normal  schools.  To  call  attention  to  this  situation 
was  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for  a  change. 

On  January  1,  1895,  an  act  went  into  effect  which  created  an  Indus- 
trial School  for  White  Girls.  The  act  provided  a  board  of  trustees 
consisting  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  education,  the 
auditor,  one  from  each  congressional  district  and  two  from  the  State  at 
large.  In  this  school  girls  were  to  be  educated  "in  industrial  and 
scientific  branches"  and  might  acquire  there — 

a  thorough  normal-school  education,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  kindeigarten 
instruction  and  music;  also  a  knowledge  of  telegraphy, stenography,  photography,  and 
phonography,  typewriting,  printing,  bookkeeping,  in-door  carpentry,  electrical  con- 
struction, clay  modeling,  architectural  and  mechanical  drawii^,  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  cooking,  laundry,  house,  sign  and  fresco  painting,  home  nursing,  plumbing, 
and  such  other  practical  industries  as  from  time  to  time  to  them  may  be  suggested  by 
experience  or  tend  to  promote  the  general  object  of  *  *  *  fitting  and  preparing 
such  girls  for  the  practical  industries  of  the  age. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  the  first  year;  $10,000  for 
the  second;  $15,000  each  for  1897  and  1898.  The  school  was  located 
at  Montevallo,  in  Shelby  County,  and  was  opened  October  12,  1896. 
The  enrollment  thefirst  year  was  227,  divided  into  fivecourses,  known  as 
normal,  business,  industrial  arts,  domesticscience,  and  college  courses. 
In  1897-98  the  enrollment  was  368,  with  38  graduates.  There 
were  then  21  teachers,  and  while  the  total  appropriation  to  that  date 
amounted  to  $45,000,  property  had  been  accumulated  worth  $46,279. 
In  1899-1900  the  attendance  was  400,  and  it  was  said  that  the  institu- 
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tion  had  reached  the  lunit  of  its  capacity  in  the  accommodation  of 
pupils.  The  school  term  was  now  lengthened  to  eight  months  and  a 
dairy  farm  was  established.  In  1906  the  State  superintendent  said 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  being  retarded  by  lack  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  but  that  it  was  placing  a  secondary  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  many  girls  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
secure  it  and  that  it  was  ''teaching  useful  industries  by  which  the 
girls  may  make  a  living  should  necessity  require  it."  While  this 
s^ool,  like  most  others,  has  not  had  a  career  of  uninterrupted  devel- 
opment, its  course  has  been  generally  upward.  It  has  widened  its 
vision,  extended  its  courses,  and  increased  its  requirements,  and  as  it 
has  thus  extended  its  purview  it  has  passed  further  and  further  from 
the  scope  of  the  present  study.  Its  widening  ambition  is  voiced  in 
the  change  of  name  in  1911  from  the  Girls  Industrial  School  to  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  the  purpose  now  being  evidently 
to  do  for  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  women  what  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Aubm-n  is  doing  for  men.  This 
wider  horizon  is  reflected  in  its  statistics  for  1912-13.  It  had  525 
pupils,  with  39  instructors.  It  enjoyed  a  total  income  of  $116,811,  of 
which  $56,506  was  principally  from  the  endowment  of  fimds  given  the 
institution  by  the  Federal  Government  and  $36,000  was  from  the 
State.  It  had  a  library  of  5,900  volumes,  and  its  total  equipment  was 
valued  at  $593,500.  In  1913-14  the  library  contained  6,000  volumes 
and  2,000  pamphlets  and  was  valued  at  $6,000.  The  report  for 
1910-11  says  that: 

Fonner  pupils  of  this  school  are  meeting  with  the  highest  success  in  all  the  walks  of 
life  open  to  women.  The  training  they  receive  here  specially  prepares  them  for 
teaching,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  filling  positions  in  the  public  and  private  schools. 
*  *  *  Technical  courses  are  now  being  introduced  in  many  of  the  public  schools, 
and  this  will  increase  the  demand  for  teachers  trained  in  this  school.  Many  former 
students  are  taking  high  rank  in  various  industrial  pursuits  as  bookkeepers,  stenog- 
raphers, milliners,  dressmakers,  nurses,  florists,  etc.  The  crowning  work  of  the  school, 
however,  is  the  splendid  preparations  for  home  life. 

Within  the  last  few  years  other  institutions,  some  for  boys,  others 
for  girls,  have  come  to  the  front  and  are  making  themselves  felt  in  the 
widening  educational  field.  One  of  these  is  the  coeducational  North- 
east Alabama  Agricultiural  and  Industrial  Institute,  located  at  Line- 
ville.  Clay  County,  which  for  the  year  1912-13  reports  596  pupils,  half 
of  them  in  the  elementary  grades.  It  offers  courses  in  normal  training 
and  domestic  science;  has  property  worth  $34,260^  and  had  an  income 
for  the  year  of  $7,896,  of  which  $3,000  came  from  the  State. 

Another  institution  giving  industrial  training  is  the  Alabama 
(White)  Boys  Industrial  School,  East  Lake,  near  Birmingham.  This 
institution  13  essentially  reformatory  in  character,  and  grew  out  of  a 
private  enterprise  subventioned  by  the  State.  In  1901-2  it  received 
$15,000  for  the  two  years;  1903-1906  this  sum  was  increased  to  $8,000 
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per  year;  during  the  next  quadrennium  it  reached  $20,000  per  year, 
and  in  191 1  the  sum  was  made  elastic  and  fixed  at  $150  per  pupil.  In 
1912-13  it  had  291  pupils  and  enjoyed  an  income  of  $45,400,  of  which 
$43,200  came  from  the  State.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $126,000. 
Efforts  to  interest  the  State  in  a  similar  institution  for  girls  failed 
to  meet  with  approval  in  1907.* 

The  Alabama  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  offers  classes  in  manual 
training,  and  in  1912-13  enjoyed  an  income  of  $80,559,  practically  all 
of  which  was  from  the  State. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  schools,  and  the  district  agricultural 
schools  as  well,  offer  their  courses  mainly  to  secondary  pupils,  but  the 
tendency  is  more  and  more  clearly  marked  to  introduce  the  elements 
of  agriculture  and  industrial  work  into  the  grades,  and  thus  correlate 
more  closely  the  work  of  the  schools  with  the  actual  duties  of  life. 

VIII.   THE   COUNTY  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Up  to  the  year  1907  the  history  of  public  high  schools  in  Alabama 
had  not  been  different  from  what  it  was  in  other  Southern  States. 
There  were  no  public  high  schools  except  as  attempts  had  been  made 
to  evolve  them  here  and  there  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  of 
various  cities.  There  had  been  and  were  then  successful  high  schools 
in  operation  in  the  State,  but  they  were  private  or  denominational. 
The  pupil  who  lived  in  the  country  or  in  any  except  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns  must  secure  his  high-school  training  from  private  insti- 
tutions. In  fact,  as  late  as  1886  the  Alabama  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  still  discussing  how  far  the  State  should  aid  "high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  colleges.''  The  right  of  the  State  to  do  this  was 
denied  by  at  least  one  speaker,  who  makes  a  bitter  attack  on  such 
State  aid,  being  evidently  inspired  to  take  this  view  by  the  private 
school  interests,  which  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  coimtry  and 
were  comparatively  well  organized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
high  school  system,  even  in  the  towns  and  cities,  was  disjointed  and 
fragmentary.  There  was.  little  official  connection  and  little  correla- 
tion between  the  State-supported  public  school  at  the  bottom  and  the 
State-supported  university  at  the  top  of  the  educational  system. 
Each  part  was  independent  of  and  received  little  or  no  help  from  the 
other. 

But  the  University  of  Alabama,  then  under  the  presidency  of 
Jolin  W.  Abercrombie,  saw  the  necessity  of  bridging  the  chasm 
between  the  primary  schools  and  the  higher  institutions.  How 
could  it  do  this  without  money  ?  President  Abercrombie  was  fortu- 
nately able  to  interest  the  authorities  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  who  agreed  to  furnish  the  university  with  the  necessary 
funds  for  a  professorship  of  secondary  education.     When  the  posi- 

1  See  Laws,  1907,  p.  186. 
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tion  was  filled  the  choice  fell  on  Mr.  Joel  C.  Du  Bose,  who,  in  1905, 
nominally  as  an  associate  professor  of  secondary  education  in  the 
university,  in  reality  as  an  advance  agent  for  the  institution,  took  the 
field  in  an  effort  to  inaugurate  a  movement  looking  to  a  system  of 
State  high  schools.  Mr.  Du  Bose  spent  two  years  ^  traveling  over 
the  State,  visiting  many  schook  in  many  localities  and  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  a  more  extended  school  system.  This  had  its  due  effect, 
and  the  assembly  on  August  7,  1907,'  passed  a  law  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  high  school  in  each  county. 

Under  the  high-school  law  of  1907  a  high-school  commission,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  auditor,  and  superintendent  of  education, 
was  appointed  to  locate  one  high  school  in  each  county.  The 
counties  were  required  to  furnish  5  acres  of  land,  on  which  they  were 
to  erect  a  building  worth  not  less  than  $5,000.  The  whole  was  to 
be  deeded  to  the  State.  These  schools  were  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  county  board  of  education;  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  and  employment  of  teachers  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  high-school  commission.  The  teachers  in  these  high  schools 
were  required  to  have  a  first-grade  or  life  certificate,  and  all  matricu- 
lates were  to  pass  ''a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  of 
free  public  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools."  A  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $2.50  might  be  charged.  For  the  years  1908-9  and  1909-10 
the  schools  received  from  the  State  $2,000  each.  Beginning  with 
July  1,  1911,  this  amount  was  increased  to  $3,000. 

The  result  of  this  law  was  that  a  keen  rivalry  sprang  up  among 
the  various  towns  and  villages  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these 
schools.  Some  localities  were  disappointed  in  their  ambition,  but 
they  erected  houses  and  organized  high  schools  in  spite  of  their 
failiu-e  to  secure  State  funds.  In  this  way  also  the  towns  were 
enabled  to  differentiate  and  extend  their  high-school  departments, 
and  the  demand  for  State  funds  and  for  county  high  schools  was 
more  than  the  State  could  supply. 

Statistics  of  county  high  schools. 


Item. 


1908-9 


190»-10 


1910-11 


1911-12 


191^13 


191^14 


Number  of  county  high  schools 

Value  of  property 

Nmnber  of  teachers 

Number  of  students 

Number  of  boarding  students 

Number  in  average  attendance 

State  appropriation 

Town  appropriation 

County  Doard  of  education  appropriation.. 

Miscellaneous  sources 

Total  income 

Total  paid  teachers 

Total  expenses 

Total  volumes  in  libraries 

Length  of  term  In  days 


22 

1316,500 

49 

1,160 

406 

840 

$42,000 

15,820 

$1,100 

$1,774 

$50,604 

$45,666 


33 

$419,024 

79 

1,816 

601 

1,019 

$60,500 

$5,424 

$7,875 

$7,907 

$81,707 

$70,006 

$78,362 


33 

$438,792 

108 

3,041 

1,047 

2,028 

$70,250 

$5,693 

$13,199 

$11,979 

$104,347 

$88,007 

$99,641 

6,946 


42 

$554,637 

155 

3,787 

1,359 

2,294 

$119,000 

$4,457 

$11,005 

$19,966 

$158,641 

$126,444 

$148,565 

7,975 

180 


50 

$686,574 

182 

4,570 

1,725 

3,484 

$152,000 

$2,604 

$0,833 

$29,922 

$197,540 

$15'3,359 

$190,083 

11,030 

180 


$709,086 

174 

4,996 

1,968 

3,933 

$152,003 

$4,441 

$15,634 

$39,850 

$211,924 

$166,229 

$206,552 

13,028 

180 


1  He  resigned  Oct.  1, 1907. 


« See  Revised  Code  of  1907. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  included  in  the  number  of  matricu- 
lates in  some  schools  a  number  of  seventh-grade  pupils.  This  is  a 
provision  made  by  law  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  in  certain  counties 
whose  primary  schools  have  not  as  yet  risen  to  the  requisite  standard, 
and  it  did  much  to  popularize  these  schools'with  the  masses. 

As  high-school  salaries  go  in  the  Southern  States  the  pay  of  the 
principals  in  these  coimty  high  schools  has  been  very  good.  Only  one 
county  paid  less  than  $1,100  in  1912-13,  while  23  paid  $1,500;  Hous- 
ton Coimty  paid  $1,575;  Marengo,  $1,855;  and  Bibb,  $2,000.  The 
total  amoimt  of  income  varies  from  $3,200  in  Cleburne  to  $8,078  in 
Dale  (1912-13). 

With  the  organization  of  these  high  schools,  it  has  been  possible  to 
bridge  over  the  chasm  which  formerly  existed  between  the  public 
schools  and  the  university.  They  maintain  a  full  four-year  high- 
school  course,  and  with  their  development  and  growth  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  will  be  complete.  Candidates  for  college  can 
now  in  most  counties  secure  the  necessary  preparation  within  reason- 
able distance  of  their  homes. 

The  patronage,  when  analyzed,  shows  that  as  yet,  and  as  might 
be  expected,  about  two  pupils  are  from  the  home  locahty  to  every  one 
<5oming  from  a  distance.  But  the  field  of  patronage  is  widening,  and 
that  the  schools  are  growing  in  general  favor  is  illustrated  when  we 
note  that  the  32  schools  organized  in  1909-10  then  had  1,816  pupils 
and  that  the  same  schools  had  in  1912-13  3,015  pupils. 

Careful  courses  of  study  *  have  been  worked  out  for  these  schools 
which  are  "  directed  toward  giving  each  student  as  far  as  possible  a 
suitable  training  for  the  duties  and  responsibihties  of  good  citizen- 
ship." For  this  reason  they  are  made  thoroughly  practical  and  at  the 
same  time  fit  their  graduates,  of  which  there  were  299  in  1913,  ''to 
meet  fully  aU  the  college  entrance  requirements." 

Prof.  James  S.  Thomas,  of  the  department  of  secondary  education 
in  the  University  of  Alabama  on  the  foundation  established  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  has  been  appointed  State  inspector  for  the 
county,  town,  and  city  high  schools.  There  has  been  associated  with 
him  in  this  work  Prof.  J.  R.  Rutland  as  representative  of  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  value  of  their  services  is  evident.  They 
make  weekly  or  monthly  reports  to  the  imiversity  and  the  State 
superintendent  on  the  actual  conditions;  the  course  of  study  is  made 
imiform,  and  the  constant  visits  of  the  inspectors  enable  the  State 
through  its  high-school  commission  to  maintain  a  common  standard 
as  to  the  quaUty  of  the  instruction  given. 

&  Published  in  1910. 
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Chapter  XII. 
LOOSING  FROM  THE  PAST  AND  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 


Just  60  years  ago  the  State  of  Alabama  made  its  first  formal  essay 
toward  a  State-supported  and  State-administered  public-school  sys- 
tem. During  this  period  there  have  been  many  ups  and  downs  of 
educational  fortune,  but  there  has  been  progress.  What,  in  brief, 
have  been  the  main  characteristics  of  the  educational  experience  of 
60  years? 

The  public-school  system  of  Alabama  is  based  primarily  on  the 
grant  by  Congress  of  the  sixteenth  sections  to  the  State  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  These  sections  were  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
respective  townships,  Although  it  has  been  judicially  decided  that 
the  title  vested  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  these  townships. 

The  grant  did  not  mean  that  a  great  educational  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  the  State,  to  be  administered  by  the  State  as  a  unit,  directed, 
controlled,  and  used  by  it  under  such  conditions  as  would  best  pro- 
mote pubKc  education  as  a  whole.  It  did  mean  that  there  were 
potentialities  present  in  the  shape  of  wild  lands  which  in  time,  imder 
good  management,  might  be  developed  and  converted  into  such  a 
fund.  The  Federal  Grovemment  furnished  the  raw  material  out  of 
which  this  educational  f\md  was  to  come.  The  people  of  Alabama 
through  their  assembly  were  expected  to  furnish  the  machinery  and 
the  men  by  whom  these  results  were  to  be  attained.  But  the  people 
of  Alabama  of  that  day  were  pioneers  and  State  builders;  they  were 
neither  financiers  nor  educationists.  As  a  residt  the  blunders  that 
resulted  might  have  been  predicted  in  part  at  least. 

First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  the  best  of  these  lands  and 
invest  the  proceeds  so  as  to  lay  the  foundations  for  productive  income. 
The  infant  State  was  under  the  practical  necessity  of  creating  a  cir- 
culating medium,  and  the  line  of  investment  that  promised  a  circu- 
lating mediimi  and  an  income  on  the  fund  at  the  same  time  was 
through  the  State  bank,  estabUshed  with  branches  in  various  sections 
of  the  State.  During  the  thirties  speculation  was  rife  all  over  the 
Union.  Fortunes  were  quickly  and  easily  made  in  Alabama  as 
elsewhere.  All  available  school  funds  seem  to  have  gone  into  the 
State  bank,  and  so  great  were  its  earnings  that  it  was  foimd  possible 
in  1836  to  abolish  State  taxation  and  to  rely  on  the  State  bank  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  government.    In  1839,  since  prosperity  was 
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still  contintung,  the  assembly  went. still  further  and  required  the 
State  bank  to  contribute  $150,000  annually  to  the  support  of  a  pubKc- 
school  system  as  yet  unorganized.  In  1840  the  annual  requirement 
was  raised  to  $200^000.  This  sum  may  be  regarded  in  part  as  an 
annual  and  just  interest  on  the  public-school  fimd  invested  in  the 
State  bank  as  a  part  of  its  capital  stock  and  in  part  as  a  participation 
of  the  school  system  along  with  other  departments  of.  the  State 
government  in  the  amazing,  if  temporary,  success  of  one  of  its  sub- 
ordinate activities. 

The  situation  in  1839  was  therefore  anomalous;  by  a  series  of  for- 
tunate investments — specidations  we  might  almost  say — the  State 
suddenly  foimd  itself  in  possession  of  an  annual  income  of  from 
$150,000  to  $200,000  for  exclusive  use  in  the  promotion  of  an  educa- 
tional system  which  had  never  yet  been  organized  and  of  which  those 
in  authority  knew  practically  nothing.  In  this  dilemma,  caused  by 
the  absence  of  knowledge  and  of  organization,  the  State  seems  to 
have  been  content  to  distribute  such  funds  as  came  into  its  hands 
among  such  private  and  denominational  schools  as  then  existed  in 
the  State.  The  fimds  thus  distributed  seem  to  have  been  only 
complementary  to  those  coming  from  private  sources,  and  no  con- 
trolling and  directing  interest  was  asserted  by  the  State  or  recognized 
by  the  recipients.  The  net  result  seems  to  have  been  that  by  this 
use  of  the  public  funds  they  were  practically  dissipated,  and  so 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  evolution  of  a  public-school  system. 
The  only  permanent  gain  was  the  knowledge,  based  on  experience, 
that  the  pubhc-school  system  must  be  oi^anized  with  the  State, 
not  the  individual,  as  the  predominant  partner. 

To  this  failure  in  administration  was  now  added  a  still  more  serious 
misfortune  in  the  practical  loss  of  the  principal  of  the  sixteenth 
section  funds  with  the  failure  of  the  State  bank. 

Perhaps  the  most  natural  result  of  this  experience  of  a  generation 
was  an  inevitable  association  in  the  public  mind  of  the  idea  of  public 
schools  and  sixteenth  section  funds.  The  former  seemed  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  latter.  They  were  supported  out  of  its  income  and 
without  such  income  they  were  not  even  considered.  The  idea  of 
the  pubHc  school  was  that  of  an  institution  with  an  independent 
source  of  support  coming  to  the  people  from  without,  not  from  within. 
To  the  people  of  Alabama  the  public  school  was  at  that  time  not  an 
evolution,  it  was  an  importation,  supported  by  a  fund  of  outside 
ori^n.  It  is  possible  that  this  fact  will  explain  in  part  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  people  even  to-day  in  the  matter  of  allowing  local  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  system,  and  it  may  be  that  the  loss  of  the 
principal  of  the  sixteenth  section  fund  with  the  failure  of  the  State 
bank  and  the  resulting  necessity  of  raising  the  annual  interest  out  of 
taxes  instead  was  not  an  unmixed  evU.     It  certainly  tended  to  arouse 
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the  people  to  a  realization  that  the  system  was  their  own,  whatever 
it  was.  It  made  the  success  or  failure  of  the  system  now  vital  and 
]>ersonal  to  every  man  who  thought.  The  wasting  of  a  Federal  gift 
might  be  venial,  but  the  wasting  of  State  taxes  was  mortal. 

It  is  evident  that  to  the  middle-of-the-century  aristocratic  slave- 
holder of  Alabama  few  things  could  be  more  foreign  than  the  idea 
of  public  taxation  for  schools.  He  had  been  educated  in  a  private, 
denominational,  or  endowed  institution.  He  had  paid  for  the 
instruction  received.  He  was  both  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  his  own  children,  and  for  these  reasons  he  was  willing 
to  let  the  public-school  fund  go  for  the  education  of  those  less  finan- 
cially able.  He  would  subscribe  to  the  public  school  for  his  own  chil- 
dren and  allow  the  public  money  to  go  to  the  poorer  members  of 
society,  for  to  him  the  public  money,  even  if  raised  by  taxation  on 
himself  and  his  peers,  savored  of  the  outside,  of  Federal  influence  and 
of  centralization,  terms  all  hateful  to  men  who  were  sufficient  imto 
themselves  and  who  lived  and  ruled  within  their  own  domain.  By 
mere  contrast  with  this  point  of  view,  to  the  poor  man  the  State 
bounty  came  to  savor  of  public  charity;  in  his  individual  pride  he 
characterized  the  public  system  as  a  pauper  system,  whose  service 
an  exaggerated  and  imdue  self-respect  frequently  forbade  him  to 
accept.  The  slaveholder  probably  did  not,  as  a  rule,  emphasize 
the  charity  idea;  he  rather  waived  his  right  as  a  matter  of  generosity 
to  the  less  fortimate.  It  was  the  poor  man,  not  his  wealthy  neighbor, 
who  characterized  the  public  schools  as  a  pauper  system. 

Again,  the  question  of  public  schools  involved  the  stUl  larger 
question  of  an  extension  of  State  activities  and  a  further  centraliza- 
tion of  power.  The  people  of  the  State  were  strict  constructionists 
of  the  theory  of  Federal  power,  and  what  appUed  to  the  United  States 
Government  appUed  almost  equally  as  well  to  the  State  government. 
Decentralization  was  the  watchword,  and  the  nearer  this  reached  the 
individual  the  better.  The  very  theory  of  a  State-supported  and 
State-controlled  system  of  public  education  was  foreign  to  the  ideas 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  of  that  day.  That  this  is  true  is  made 
evident  by  a  perusal  of  the  public  utterances  of  the  leaders  of  the 
time.  For  years  they  had  urged  that  such  steps  be  taken  by  the  State, 
but  the  people  were  exceedingly  slow  to  advance  in  that  direction, 
as  their  legislative  proceedings  will  show.  The  reasons  for  this 
slowness  are  based  perhaps  as  much  on  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  as  on  indifference. 

The  total  resiilt  of  the  first  generation  of  dealing  with  sixteenth 
section  lands  and  pubUc  schools  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word — 
experience.  The  people  had  experimented  in  administering  the  six- 
teenth section  lands,  also  in  investing  the  funds  derived  from  these 
lands,  and  had  lost.    They  had  sold  their  best  lands,  they  had  invested 
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the  money  in  stock  of  the  State  bank,  and  the  bank  had  failed.  The 
net  result  was  that  what  was  intended  as  a  productive  fund  for 
certain  townships,  became,  in  the  form  of  a  paper  fund,  a  charge  on 
all,  the  interest  on  which,  if  paid,  would  come  in  due  proportion  from 
the  coxmties  least  able  to  bear  and  go  in  part  to  those  most  able  to  do 
without,  and  all  this  because  of  the  initial  mistake  of  the  grant  being 
made  to  the  township  and  not  to  the  State. 

The  two  elements  of  progress  that  seem  to  have  come  out  of  the 
situation  are  the  evident  effort  of  the  State  to  make  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  fund  according  to  needs  rather  than  the  strict 
letter  of  ownership  and,  through  the  necessity  of  raising  the  income 
of  the  sixteenth  section  fund  by  taxation,  a  familiarization  of  the 
people  with  this  method  of  securing  all  school  funds. 

Tlie  sole  capital  then  with  which  the  State  began  its  public-school 
system  was  a  stock  of  knowledge  gained  through  a  generation  of 
hard  knocks  in  the  school  of  experience,  something  less  than  a  miUion 
acres  of  land  of  problematical  value,  and  a  paper  fund  amounting 
to  more  than  $1,000,000. 

From  the  first  formal  organization  of  the  system  (1854)  all  of  the 
pubUc-school  fimds  were  raised  by  taxation,  but,  coining  indirectly 
and  partly  as  a  gift  from  the  State,  the  people  were  slow  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  they  were  themselves  the  ultimate  source  of  this  income. 

After  the  school  system  was  finally  established  in  1854,  and  its 
sources  of  income  fixed  by  law,  the  question  of  administration  reverted 
to  the  older  idea  of  schools  without  supervision.  The  people  seemed 
willing  enough  to  spend  for  schools  whatever  money  was  available,  • 
but  they  were  not  often  willing  that  any  of  this  should  be  spent 
either  for  State  or  county  supervision.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  public-school  system  when  once  organized  was  amply  able 
to  execute  itself.  This  indicates  clearly  that  the  people  had  not  yet 
been  liberated  from  the  memory  of  earUer  days  when  public  funds 
were  merely  supplementary  to  private  funds  and  when  the  schools 
were  essentially  private  institutions,  with  some  additional  income 
derived  from  pubhc  endowment  or  its  equivalent.  The  situation 
was  now  exactly  reversed.  The  schools  were  essentially  public; 
they  were  supported  in  the  main  by  pubhc  fxmds,  which  were,  how- 
ever, for  many  years  increased  in  amoxmt  by  fees  for  tuition  and  inci- 
dentals, and  from  various  other  sources.  These  additional  sums 
in  the  earlier  days  were  sometimes  as  much  as  one-half  of  the  whole, 
and  even  in  recent  years  have  not  been  inconsiderable,  yet  the  time 
has  never  been,  since  1854,  when  there  was  the  slightest  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  loosen  its  hold  on  the  schools  or  to  return 
to  the  system  of  the  forties.  Supervision  won  its  battle  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  since  has  grown  steadily  in  importance  and  influence. 
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During  the  seven  years  between  1854  and  1861  the  schools  were 
steadily  developing  and  gaining  a  hold  on  the  people.  They  were 
becoming  better  understood;  their  resources  were  increasing  some- 
what;  and  they  were  widening  the  scope  of  their  activities.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  these  years  the  system  took  a  lasting 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  tenacity  with  which  it  held  its  own  during  the  war  and  the 
period  immediately  following.  It  is  clear  that  had  there  been  no 
reconstruction,  the  schools  woiild  have  continued  developing  along 
the  original  lines.  Their  field  would  have  been  soon  broadened  and 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  negro^  and  with  the  recuperation  that 
would  have  followed  with  years  of  peace  they  would  have  soon  recov- 
ered the  groimd  lost  during  the  time  of  war  and  outdistanced  the  best 
days  of  the  ante  bellum  period. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Reconstruction  added  to  the  burdens  of 
the  white  population  and  worked  a  hardship  upon  the  negroes, 
because  it  carried  in  its  train  the  hostility  of  the  whites  among 
whom  they  lived  and  who  were  at  heart  their  friends.  It  meant 
that  the  energy  which  for  the  next  years  would  have  been  spent 
in  developing  the  schools  and  in  building  up  again  the  waste  places 
of  the  State  must  now  be  spent  in  wresting  the  scepter  of  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  the  negro  and  his  political  allies.  In  this 
life  and  death  struggle  all  else  was  forgotten.  Without  autonomy, 
education  was  dead .  No  wonder  there  was  little  progress  in  those  eight 
wretched  years.  The  real  wonder  is  that,  when  this  proud  people 
had  again  come  into  their  own  politically,  they  so  easily  and  quickly 
forgot  the  evils  that  had  been  grafted  on  their  system  of  public  schools 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  and  after  revising  and  revivifying 
the  new  system  retained  all  the  good  which  it  had  evolved.  It  seems 
hterally  true  that  the  public-school  system  of  Alabama,  organized  in 
ante  bellum  days,  conducted  dm-ing  the  period  of  actual  hostilities,  and 
maintained  so  far  as  available  funds  would  permit  through  the  next 
three  years,  gained  nothing  by  its  reorganization  in  1868.  It  was  not 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  were  best  fitted  to  administer  it, 
either  by  previous  experience,  ability,  or  character.  It  was  too  often 
the  prey  of  the  ignorant  and  the  spoilsmen.  The  nadir  of  misfortune 
was  reached  in  1873,  when  the  schools  were  practically  closed  because 
extravagance,  carelessness,  and  ignorance  had  already  piled  upon 
them  a  load  which  they  could  no  longer  bear.  The  tide  now  turned; 
and  out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  imder  the  leadership  of  a  brave, 
broad-minded  man,  a  new  organization  was  to  rise,  an  organization 
for  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  Alabamians  alone  are  responsible 
and  through  which  they  are  still  seeking  to  solve  the  great  question 
of  universal  education. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1875,  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  schools  which  followed  it,  the  permanent  existence  of  the 
public-school  system  as  one  of  the  regular  activities  of  government 
was  assured.  This  constitution  provided  that  $100,000  a  year  be 
devoted  to  the  schools;  what  came  to  them  beyond  this  sum  depended 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  will  of  the  assembly. 
It  is  possible  that  the  idea  in  mind  of  the  constitution  makers  was 
that  the  system  contained  too  many  elements  of  usefulness  to  be 
left  to  the  mere  will  of  the  assembly.  For  this  reason  it  was  given 
a  formal  lease  of  life  by  the  oi^anic  law,  with  enough  income  to 
assure  its  continuance.  Beyond  this,  expansion  could  come  only  as 
the  system  appeared  to  the  people  to  be  making  good.  In  truth  it 
must  be  said  that  almost  another  generation  passed  before  it  really 
began  to  make  good. 

There  were  many  reasons  for  this  comparative  failure — the  presence 
of  a  different  race  and  a  certain  amoimt  of  inequahty  in  the  distribution 
of  fxmds  was  one  cause ;  indifference,  ignorance,  lack  of  funds,  short 
terms,  poor  teachers,  and  poor  results  were  other  causes ;  nor  is  it  worth 
while  to  veil  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  the  department  was  a 
matter  of  politics.  Most  of  the  early  superintendents  were  made  the 
party  nominee  for  religious,  economic,  or  social  reasons,  or  as  a  matter 
of  political  expediency.  Sometimes  there  was  in  the  superintendent 
Httle  of  the  spirit  or  enthusiasm  of  the  real  teacher  or  educational 
missionary  who  was  willing  to  go  into  the  comers  of  the  State  in  sea- 
son or  out  of  season  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  educational  salvation. 
Then,  too,  with  a  single  exception,  during  the  last  40  years  the  super- 
intendent has  been  changed  every  four  years  or  oftener.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1875  there  have  been  in  all  11  indi- 
viduals who  have  filled  or  finished  12  terms  of  office  and  this  rotation 
in  office  is  now  fixed  by  the  constitution  itself.  The  result  is  that 
there  can  not  be  the  highest  degree  of  continuity  in  development,  fop 
as  soon  as  a  superintendent  begins  to  learn  the  details  of  his  office 
and  so  to  become  master  of  the  situation  he  must  give  place  to 
another.  He  can  have  no  assurance  that  his  plans  will  be  carried 
out  by  his  successor,  and  knowing  that  no  amount  of  success  will 
help  him  succeed  himself,  he  is  under  constant  temptation  to  accept 
other  positions  before  his  term  of  service  is  over.  This  has  already 
twice  been  the  case  since  1901,  when  this  new  constitutional  provi- 
sion went  into  force. 

In  earlier  days  the  interests  of  the  schools  were  not  always  the  main 
consideration  when  party  nominations  were  made;  partisan  poUtics 
rather  than  education  sometimes  dictated,  and  it  has  been  by  a  long 
and  laborious  mental  process  that  the  people  have  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  their  educational  system  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
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department  of  govemiuent  charged  with  duties  that  concern  the 
present.  The  administration  of  Maj.  Pakner  helped  to  this  real- 
ization. His  success  was  in  part  because  he  had  a  longer  term  in 
which  to  carry  out  his  plans;  he  had  more  funds  than  his  predeces- 
sors; he  also  assisted  the  cities  to  reaUze  their  needs  and  urged  them 
along  lines  of  self-help.  They  were  beginning  to  feel  the  imperative 
necessity  for  more  funds;  they  now  began  seeking  for  the  means  of 
supplying  the  need.  Unincorporated  communMiies  were  shut  out  by 
the  Cullman  case — Schidtes  v.  Eberly.  The  Birmiii^ham  decision  in 
1896  cut  oflf  income  from  another  class  of  taxes,  but  this  process  of 
exclusion  revealed  to  them  that  these  f imds  might  be  raised  on  a 
general  city  levy  and  then  appropriated  in  accord  with  specific  enact- 
ment to  the  use  of  schools.  About  1895  the  same  thing  was  tried 
with  the  counties.  They  were  careful  to  keep  within  the  constitu- 
tional limit  of  75  cents  on  the  $100,  but  foimd  it  possible,  through 
special  legislative  enactment,  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  funds 
raised  imder  a  general  levy  to  school  purposes.  Through  the  devel- 
opment of  this  idea  in  the  coimties  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  State- 
wide act  of  1899,  which  required  the  coimties  to  make  a  straight  levy 
of  10  cents  per  hundred  for  schools.  This  levy  kept  within  the  total 
tax  limit,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  would  have  passed  the 
test  of  the  courts.  The  friends  of  the  measure  were  relieved  from 
anxiety,  however,  by  the  constitution  of  1901,  which  adopted  the 
idea,  extended  it  from  10  cents  to  30  cents,  and  made  it  a  part  of 
the  organic  law.  The  author  of  the  act  of  1899  was  John  W.  Aber- 
crombie,  then  superintendent.  It  was  through  his  eflForts  that  it 
passed  the  assembly.  The  light  was  breaking.  The  men  in  charge 
of  the  educational  department  were  now  practical  educators,  and 
while  the  new  constitution  did  not  reflect  their  full  hopes  and  wishes, 
it  did  show  the  presence  of  their  influence.  It  was  in  reality  a  com- 
promise between  the  progressive  proeducational  interests  which 
demanded  the  fullest  rights  of  local  and  State  taxation  and  the  old 
conservative  and  vested  interests  which  wanted  httle  taxation  or 
none  at  all.  The  new  30-cent  tax  for  education  was  levied  by  the 
State,  collected  by  the  counties,  paid  to  the  State,  and  by  it  again 
distributed  to  the  counties.  The  constitution  also  made  possible  an 
optional  county  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100,  but  the  right  of  local 
taxation  was  still  denied  to  both  cities  and  local  school  districts,  and 
since  then  these  have  become  the  centers  aroimd  which  the  struggle 
for  further  progress  has  been  carried  on. 

The  limited  success  attained  through  the  constitution  of  1901  was 
by  no  means  accidental  or  exotic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  its 
root  deep  in  the  soil  of  other  years  and  is  a  product  of  the  faithful 
work  of  a  few  men  and  women  in  various  walks  of  life — teachers, 
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school  oflELcers,  superintendents,  and  others.  Through  their  efforts 
such  development  came  as  was  possible  with  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able. Their  efforts,  their  words  and  actions,  made  possible  the 
development  of  that  day  and  paved  the  way  for  the  constitutional 
amendment  of  1901. 

With  the  new  sources  of  income  now  at  command,  the  schools  began 
to  make  a  great  leap  forward,  especially  in  the  length  of  term,  in  the 
funds  available  per  child  of  school  age,  and  in  school  equipment. 
With  the  increase  of  fimds  has  come  also  a  widening  of  school  activi- 
ties. This  includes  the  reorganization  of  the  special  school  district 
system  and  its  extension  to  the  whole  State;  the  reorganization  of 
the  district  agricultural  schools;  the  organization  of  high  schools; 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  normal  schools;  the  evolution  of  the 
Montevallo  Girls'  Industrial  School  into  a  high-grade  technical  insti- 
tute for  women;  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  university  and  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  All  along  the  line  has  educa- 
tional endeavor  been  awakened  and  reinforced  and  reinvigorated. 
There  is  now  almost  everywhere  a  better  and  closer  supervision,  a 
keener  and  more  general  interest  in  the  educational  progress  of  all 
classes  of  the  population.  All  phases  of  educational  work,  from  the 
primary  grades  to  the  imiversity,  have  been  encouraged,  inspired, 
and  strengthened. 

In  no  way  can  this  general  progress  be  illustrated  better  than  by 
<K>mparing  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  Alabama  in  1880  with  those 
in  1910,  as  follows: 

Total  number  o/illUerates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

1880 433,447,  or  50.9  per  cent. 

1890 438,535,  or  41.0  per  cent. 

1900 443,590,  or  34.0  per  cent. 

1910 352,710,  or  22.9  per  cent. 

Native  white  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

1880 111,040,  or  25.0  per  cent. 

1890 106,235,  or  18.4  per  cent. 

1900 103,570,  or  14.8  per  cent. 

1910 84,768,  or  9.9  per  cent. 

Foreign  white  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

1880 727,  or  7.7  per  cent. 

1890 1,100,  or  7.9  per  cent. 

1900 1,313,  or  9.3  per  cent. 

1910 2,063,  or  11.3  per  cent. 

Negro  illiterates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

1880 321,680,  or  80.6  per  cent. 

1890 330,700,  or  69.1  per  cent. 

1900 338,707,  or  57.4  per  cent. 

1910 265,628,  or  40.1  per  cent. 
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lUiterales  10  to  20  years  ofoge^  inclusive. 

1880 166,395,  or  53.6  per  cent. 

1890 *  144,665,  or  34.8  per  cent. 

1900 133,584,  or  28.0  per  cent. 

1910 86,437,  or  16.4  per  cent. 

A  study  of  these  census  figures  will  show  that  while  there  was  a 
decrease,  as  measured  by  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  the  20  years  between 
1880  and  1900,  in  reahty  ( 1)  the  total  number  of  illiterates  increased 
by  10,000;  (2)  foreign  illiterates  increased  by  nearly  600;  (3)  negro 
illiterates  increased  by  17,000;  (4)  white  native  illiterates  decreased 
by  less  than  8,000.  This  meant  that  while  the  relative  amount  of 
illiteracy  was  less  in  1900  than  in  1880,  the  possibihty  of  its  final 
eradication  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  almost  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  publication  of  these  statistics  no  doubt  had  its  iaflu- 
ence  in  awakening  the  people  of  the  State.  They  saw  that  their 
public-school  system,  although  nearly  half  a  century  old,  was  not 
holding  its  own  in  the  face  of  growing  ignorance.  They  diagnosed 
the  reason,  and  they  had  force  of  character  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy  which,  in  the  case  of  Alabama,  meant  mainly  more  money 
and  equipment.  The  increase  in  the  school  funds  shows  clearly  in 
the  census  returns  of  1910 :  The  total  number  of  illiterates  was  reduced 
between  1900  and  1910  by  91,000;  the  native  whites  by. 19,000;  and 
negro  illiterates  by  73,000;  and  tie  per  cent  of  iUiterates  between 
10  and  20  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  1890,  was  more  than  cut 
in  half.  But  according  to  the  State  school  census  of  1914  the  figures 
of  to-day  are  not  so  satisfactory  and  give  little  comfort  to  those  in 
authority.  In  discussing  illiteracy  and  the  school  census  of  1914, 
Supt.  Feagin  says,  in  his  report  for  1913-14: 

In  the  aggregate  there  are  306,857  white  children  in  Alabama  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  20,  incliudye.  Of  this  number,  280,598  are  Literate  and  26,259  are  illiterate. 
This  means  that  1  out  of  every  12,  although  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  public 
education  for  three  years  or  even  more,  is  still  unable  to  read  and  write.  There  are 
240,814  colored  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  inclusive,  of 
whom  170,567  are  literate  and  70,247  are  illiterate.  This  means  that  1  n^ro  in  4, 
between  the  aforesaid  ages,  can  not  read  and  write.  For  our  combined  population 
there  are  547,671  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  inclusive,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 451,165  are  literate  and  96,506  are  illiterate.  *  *  *  That  conditions  are  grad- 
ually improving  no  one  can  deny,  but  if  our  number  of  illiterates  decreases  in  future 
censuis  decades  by  the  number  that  it  decreased  in  the  last  census  decade  it  wiU 
require  just  65  years  to  place  Alabama  and  the  people  of  Alabama  where  they  ought 
to  be  when  educational  opportunity  is  equalized  and  utilised. 

If,  however,  comparison  is  made  between  the  situation  in  1900- 
1901  and  in  1913-14,  it  will  be  evident  that  substantial  progress  ia 
being  made: 

The  total  number  of  teachers  increased  from  6,302  to  9,727. 

School  property  from  $934,065  to  $8,417,291. 

Special  tax  of  30  cents  per  hundred  from  $245,246  to  $1,734,302. 

City  and  county  appropriations  from  $663,754  (in  1907-8)  to  $3,363,859. 


1  Estimated. 
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The  total  available  funds  from  $1,180,283  to  $4,446,076. 

Total  available  funds  per  capita  of  school  population  from  $1.67  to  $5.74. 

Total  expenditures  from  $1,119,397  to  $4,274,458. 

Length  of  school  term  for  whites  from  97  to  135  days;  for  negroes  from  82.7  to  104  days. 

Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled  in  1900-1901  was  54.3;  in  1913-14  it  was  60.5. 

The  per  cent  of  enrollment  in  average  attendance  was  46.9  in  1900-1901,  and  61.6  in 
1913-14. 

The  per  cent  of  school  population  in  average  attendance  was  25.4  and  37.2,  respec- 
tively. 

It  does  not  seem  that  these  phases  of  the  school  system,  enrollment 
and  attendance,  are  makmg  progress  equal  to  others.  They  repre- 
sent one  of  the  phases  of  the  subject  which  is  crying  loudly  for  an 
improvement  superinduced  by  law.  It  is  safe  to  believe  also  that 
no  such  extensive  gains  are  hkely  to  be  shown  by  the  census  of 
1920  as  are  shown  in  1910,  for  the  reason  that  with  the  fimds  now 
available  the  pubUc  schools  have  about  reached  their  zenith.  Under 
most  favorable  conditions,  with  a  given  amoimt  of  money  from 
year  to  year,  only  results  of  a  corresponding  grade  can  be  expected. 
The  results  of  the  increased  funds  available  under  the  constitution 
of  1901  are  now  reaching  their  flood  tide;  without  more  funds  for 
expansion  they  will  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  and  then  will 
come  necessarily  a  reaction  and  the  beginning  of  the  ebb.  Educa- 
tional leaders  in  the  State  have  long  grasped  the  situation  and 
are  now  bending  their  energies  toward  securing  legislative  sanction 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting  local  taxation.  Such 
a  provision  was  defeated  by  a  small  margin  only  in  the  legislature 
of  1911;  no  matter  of  more  importance  will  come  before  the  session 
of  1915.  Defeat  is  unthinkable,  for  the  people  of  Alabama  arc 
aroused;  they  are  patnotic  and  it  would  mean  a  shock  to  educational 
development,  an  encouragement  to  iUiteracy,  a  check  on  progress  in 
general,  a  moving  backward  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 

With  an  increase  of  fimds  must  go  also  other  elements  of  progress 
to  insure  the  best  results.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  of 
compulsory  school  attendance.  Local  taxation  and  compulsory 
attendance  will  doubtless  open  to  the  State  a  new  era  of  educationai 
prosperity.  They  are  to-day  vital  necessities,  and  this  study  can 
perhaps  be  ended  in  no  better  way  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
one  of  Alabama's  educational  leaders,  who  having  served  as  State 
superintendent  has  now  become  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Florence.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Willingham  says  in  the  Educa- 
tional Exchange  for  February,  1914: 

School  attendance  ia  required  throughout  the  civilized  world  to-day,  except  in 
Ruasia,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  and  six  of  the  Southern  States.*  How  much  longer  shall 
we  *  *  *  in  Alahama  be  willing  to  say  "Here  we  rest"?  It  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  public  sentiment  seems  to  be  crystallizing  in  the  demand  for  a  lav 
upon  our  statute  books  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  attendance.  God  speed  the 
day  when  it  may  come. 

This  only  is  educational  salvation. 

1  Reduced  to  four  in  April,  1915. 
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Table  1. — School  populalion,  teaehtr*,  property,  andtchool  year. 


Totals,  white  and  negro. 

White  only. 

Value  all 

school 
property. 

Negro. 

Years, 

School 

Teach- 
ers. 

Schools. 

Month- 
ly sal- 
ary. 

Davsin 
school 
year. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Schools. 

Month- 
ly sal- 
ary. 

Days  in 
school 
year. 

1855 

U45,518 
171,073 
178,095 

1856 

2,281 
2,262 
2,597 

120 
125 
122.5 

1857 

' 

1858 

1850 

I860 

2  2,038 

1,903 

1881-1868 

1868-60 

357, 181 
387,057 
399,153 
403,735 
404,739 
405,839 
406,270 

2,902 

"3' 476" 
2,050 

2,824 
1,845 
3,321 

1860-70* 

4$42.68 
4  42.60 
4  38.00 

49 

66.5 

72 

490 
922 

942.27 
43.06 
40.00 

49 

1871ft 

973 
830 

64.3 

1871-72  • 

71 

1872-73 

1873-74 

1874-75 

3,961 

3,896 
3,632 
4,176 
4,796 
4.671 
4,597 
4,572 
4,624 
4,824 
5,218 
6,391 
5,583 
5,583 
5,702 
6,009 
6,306 

4  27.20 
"22.'56" 

Vis.' 76" 

20.96 

4  23.06 

4  21.70 

4  22.40 

24.76 

23.76 

27.59 

4  21.87 

4  22.31 

4  21. 14 

22.04 

86 

80 

81.5 

84.7 

84 

80 

80 

79 

80.2 

83 

82.4 
•87.2 
•70.5 

68.2 

69.5 

67.7 

1,286 

1,288 
1.027 
1,415 
1,461 
1  494 
1,512 
1,591 
1,566 
1,655 
1,797 
1,744 
1,925 
1,925 
1,958 
2,064 
2,174 

83 

1875-76' 

1876-77...     . 

369,447 
370,245 
376,649 
38?, 780 
388,003 
401,002 
403,901 
419,764 
420,413 
450,968 
462,937 
485,551 
485,025 
522,601 
550,522 
560,522 
579,887 
579,887 
590,757 
590,757 
690,757 
590,767 
633,546 
634,061 
661,911 
675,536 
649,374 
659,705 
679,061 
679,061 
688,634 
687,274 
687,398 
712,760 
712,760 
727,207 
727,297 
774,976 

4,225 
4,800 
4,675 
4,615 
4  698 
4564 
4,717 
5,182 
6,392 
5,490 
5,483 
5,593 
5,916 
6,143 

1,439 
1,462 
1,496 
1,521 
1  645 
1,508 
1,569 
1,724 
1,827 
1,829 
1,853 
1,875 
1,968 
2,070 

22.74 

* '26.57* 
23.62 
23.16 
21.88 
22.10 
24.75 
22.78 
25.97 
21.58 
23.06 
21.15 
21.05 

77 

1877-i8 

80 

1878-79 

79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

im-S2 

1882-83 

$130,067 
285,976 
264,457 

67 
76 
78 
79  3 

1883-84 

83 

1884-85 

ai.i 

1886-86 

87.2 

1886-87 

71 

1887-88 

67,4 

1888-80 

. 

09.2 

1889-00 

68.9 

1800-91 



1801-92 

189^-93 

6,608 

6,687 

71 

2,196 
2,288 
2,351 
2,484 
2,466 
2,5a3 
2,301 
1,857 
1,886 
1,852 
1,791 
1,518 
i;417 
1,555 
1,646 
2,019 
2,126 
2,243 
2,384 
2,344 
2,371 
2516 

2,248 
2,294 
2,326 
2,411 
2,347 
2,455 
2,320 

"is.'n" 

18.29 
17.70 
18.44 
17.66 

67.4 

1893-94 

65 

1804-95 

7,341 
7,388 
7,519 
7,591 
7,074 
6,063 
6,302 
6,303 
6,029 
5,900 
6,716 
6,165 
6,519 
7,759 
8,273 
8,677 
9,220 
9,442 
9,486 
10,038 

7,073 
7,011 
6,969 
7,231 
6,966 
3,742 
6,199 
5  907 
6,028 
5,510 
4,036 
6,715 
6,020 
5,870 
6,240 
6,389 
6,566 
6,572 
6,655 
6,753 

24.03 
23.96 
22.97 
24.09 
25.05 

72.5 

72.5 

72 

72.8 

63 

65.3 

1885-06  

63.8 

1896-07 

64.2 

1897-08 

63 

1898-09 

62 

1880-1900 10. . . 

10Q(K-19Ol 

1901-2 

32.25 
32.50 
33.00 
35.43 
40.18 
41.60 
43.75 
48.52 
60.92 
51.60 
57.77 
54.50 
57.20 
58.34 

97 

105.8 
102 
106 
108.2 
109.7 
112.8 
123 
128 
131 
127 
132 
133 
135 

934,065 
1,842,983 
1,822,178 
2, 161, 131 
2,780,022 
2,925,610 
10  1,957,702 
4,  .306, 809 
5,175,247 
6,416,420 
7,358,173 
7,672,114 
7,886,496 
8,427,291 

1,962 
1,932 
1,777 
1,594 
1,468 
1,525 
1,813 
1,669 
1.880 
1,966 
1,976 
1,937 
1,972 
2,026 

,  22.59 
22.38 
22.79 
24.69 
23.43 
24.52 
23.53 
25.07 
25.23 
26.53 
33.02 
33.35 
34.40 
30.70 

82.7 
93 

ig02-3 

93 

190M 

89.4 

1904-5 

92 

1905-6 

87.3 

1906-7 

88.8 

1907-8 

95 

1908-9 

98 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

90 
95 
96 
97 
104 

i  School  age  in  1855, 5-18;  in  1856  and  1867, 6>21 ;  in  1868-69  to  1874-75  it  was  5-21 ;  beginnhig  with  1875-76 
it  has  since  been  7-21. 
<  Census  of  1860. 

■  For  year  Oct.  1, 1869,  to  Jan.  1.  ISH. 
4  Pay  of  all  teachers,  white  and  black. 
8  For  year  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1871. 

*  For  year  Oct.  1, 1871,  to  Sept.  30, 1872;  22  counties  not  reporting. 
'  51  counties  only  reporting. 

s  Includes  all  schools,  rural  and  special  district 

*  Includes  country  districts  only. 

M  Reports  inoomplete.  _ 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDXTCATIOK  IN  ALABAMA* 
Table  2. — Enrollment  and  attendance. 


Total 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 

Per 

cent  of 

total 

school 

latfon. 

Average 
school  iit-t^*nd*fflO^. 

Negro. 

Yean. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent  of 
enroll- 
ment 
in  aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 

Per 
cent  of 
school 

In  aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
ance. 

School 
latku. 

School 
enroU- 
ment. 

Per 
oentof 
school 

EX.- 

en- 
loUed. 

Aver- 
age 

attend- 
ance. 

Per 
cent  of 
enroll- 
ment 
in  aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
aaoe. 

Per 
oentof 
school 

IX^ 

in  aver- 

'^ 

anoe. 

1856 

1866 

89,160 
89,013 
08,274 

62.1 
49.9 

38,266 
39,887 
42,274 

42.9 
44.8 

22.4 

1867 

1868 

1869 

I860 

» 61,761 

1W1-68..     . 

1868-69 

n«),ooo 

43.1 

1869-70 

62,060 
107,666 
73,927 

167,918 
164,671 

'ie9,'i39 

172,606 
172,637 

16,097 
41,308 
28,406 

1871 

1871-72 

141,312 
103,615 

■35.4 
26.6 

76.2 
71.3 

26.9 
18.3 

64,336 
41,673 

33.0 

76.0 

25.1 

187^-73 

1873-74... 

1874-76 

1876-76... 

146,797 
126,891 
143,671 
160,713 
174,585 
179,490 
176,289 
177,428 
200,513 
215,678 
233,909 
252,871 
251,700 
258,590 
261,667 
292,062 

35.9 

110,263 

75.6 

27.1 

64,696 
48,716 
64,949 
63,914 
67,635 
72,007 
68,961 
69,479 
80,420 
84,066 
90,872 
104,150 
96,886 
98,919 
101,649 
111,648 

31.6 

43,220 

70.2 

25.0 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-86 

1885-«6 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

188S^-90 

1890-91 

38.8 
43.4 
46.3 
46.3 
46.4 
44.2 
49.6 
61.4 
66.6 
66.0 
65.5 
63.3 
63.9 
66.9 

103,018 
99,125 
112,374 
117,978 
116,316 
114,627 
127,016 
134,410 
144,672 
152,776 
157,718 
165,099 
165,628 
176,168 

71.8 
61.1 
64.6 
66.7 
66.4 
64.5 
62.3 
62.4 
61.8 
60.4 
62.6 
63.9 
63.2 
69.6 

27.9 
26.7 
29.9 
30.4 
29.1 
28.6 
31.4 
32.1 
32.9 
33.9 
34.8 
34.0 
34.2 
33.5 

156,168 
166,626 
162,661 
170,449 
170,413 
176,638 
178,858 
186,209 
186,612 
201,331 
201,331 
212,821 
212,981 
226,926 
240,894 

36.4 
41.6 
40.9 
42.-2 
40.5 
39.3 
44.9 
46.1 
48.7 
61.7 
48.9 
46.5 
47.7 
49.2 

40,222 
41,080 
46,438 
60,184 
48, 47^ 
47,146 
63,143 
65,696 
69,716 
62,673 
63,905 
66,424 
66,888 
69,607 

73.2 
66.2 
68.6 
60.4 
70.3 
67.8 
66.1 
63.7 
66.7 
60.1 
65.0 
67.1 
65.8 
62.2 

25.0 
26.7 
28.5 
29.4 
28.4 
26.7 
29.7 
29.8 
32.5 
31.1 
31.8 
31.2 
31.4 
30.6 

1891-92 

1892-93 

306,014 

62.9 

269,355 

116,709 

44.6 

1893-94 

1894-96 

323,049 
331,657 
348,899 
341,638 
319,214 
•215,698 
359,498 
365,816 
343,411 
339,725 
357,661 
382,821 
394,482 
386,478 
405,226 
422,795 
431,707 
424,075 
428.625 
468,164 

64.6 
66.1 
69.0 
67.8 
60.4 

268,113 

ii8,689 
124,618 
132,413 
129,966 
122,916 
•69, 763 
125,085 
126,116 
112,274 
117,690 
117,044 
128,969 
134,006 
127,480 
133,316 
142,813 
144,606 
136,272 
134,870 
147,812 

44.2 

1886-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1896-99...  . 

282,879 
282,733 
295,906 
301,496 
277,659 
302,834 
302,115 
302,115 
307,664 
807,252 
306,938 
322,707 
322,707 
828,024 
328,024 
342,425 

43.4 

1899-1900. . . 

1900-1901... 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-* 

1905-6 

1906-7 

54.3 
64.2 
62.9 
61.5 
52.7 
56.3 
67.3 
66.2 
68.9 
69.3 
60.6 
68.3 
68.9 
00.5 

168,484 
188,269 
163, 137 
208.364 
208,816 
246,441 
210,952 
249,030 
264,448 
266,670 

46.9 
61.4 
47.8 
61.3 
68.4 
64.1 

25.4 
27.8 
26.1 
31.7 
30.7 
36.1 

42.3 
41.8 
44.3 
38.8 
38.7 
42.0 
43.6 
41.8 
43.6 
44.2 
44.8 
41.6 
41.1 
43.1 

65,055 
68,673 
66,588 
64,902 
72,841 
74,967 
•76,207 
86,093 
87,730 
89,008 

52.6 
64.3 
60.4 
56.2 
62.2 
69.0 
56.2 
67.6 
66.3 
62.3 

21.0 
22.7 
23.4 
21.4 
24.1 
24.8 
24.5 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

i9i(mi 

61.8 
65.2 
62.8 

36.3 
38.5 
37.2 

28.0 
28.7 
26.6 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

254,265 
259,768 
288,607 

59.5 
60.6 
61.6 

34.9 
35.7 
37.2 

79,906 
82,871 
02,078 

68.*6 

61.4 

«      62.3 

24.3 
28.3 
26.0 

1  Census  of  1860. 


a  Estimated. 


>  Reports  incomplete. 
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Years. 

Invested 
funds: 
8ix- 
teentli 
section 
funds 
and  sur- 
plus rev- 
enue. 

MJscel- 
laneons, 
includ- 
ing bal- 
ances. 

State  ap- 

PoUtax. 

Constitn- 
tkmal  one- 
fifth  mill 
special 
tax. 

City  and 
county 

Total. 

Avail- 
able 

per 
capita 

of 
school 

latfen. 

1850 

\       8103,640 
1         139,841 

1         237,515 

267,690 
281,874 
280,253 
275,965 
1283,870 
1283,870 
231,774 
268,731 
233,978 
112,783 
413,849 
290,250 
45,411 
•524,622 
500,409 
581,389 
604,979 
522,811 
474,347 
484,214 
348,891 
367,243 
377,560 
388,215 
397,465 
397,479 
392,905 
418,006 
•506,499 
•511,540 
523,353 
515,990 
10  566,460 
713,198 
696,698 
699,765 
698,672 
693,610 
806,271 
738,577 
809,124 
826,054 
817,242 
803,000 
916,069 

f 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1855 

8135,961 
151,318 
173,064 
151,916 

81,534 
16,372 
8,790 
19,463 

8100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

SI  63 

1856 

1.56 

1857 

1  58 

1858 

1850 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865* 

l866-4t6S 

1860-67 

1867-68 

18S8-60  «. 

196,207 
196,216 
166,347 
199,680 
200,123 
200,216 
200,510 
100,427 
100,495 
137,425 
137,578 
137,672 
138,013 
138,584 
139,409 
140,025 
141,040 
141,348 
141,830 
142,361 
143,289 
143,938 
144,685 
145,110 
145,536 
145,885 
146,270 
145,000 
145,000 
145,000 
11 145,000 
11 149,237 
11150,754 
11 153,868 

26,514 
4,000 

.300,000 
160,903 
100,000 
54,276 

1.47 

1880-70* 

"i82,'686" 
113,605 
115,642 
80,487 
73,817 
96,414 
116,627 
110,135 
120,125 
124,597 
128,212 
123,308 
136,733 
.135,784 
138,010 
148,085 
•136,896 
135,127 
137,861 
151,222 
152,803 
146,545 
145,702 
143,751 
143,357 
145,235 
146,374 
153,448 
150,416 
152,853 
156,043 
145,593 

$137,290 
232,462 
235,525 
193,046 
180,502 
209,887 

1.29 

1871» 

1.46 

1871-72 

2,000 
14,000 
13,142 

1.50 

1872-73 

1.29 

1873-74 

1.17 

1874-75 

1.19 

1875-76 

2,060 
121 

150,000 
160,000 
130,000 
130,000 
130,000 
130,000 
130,000 
130,000 
230,000 
230,000 
230,000 
230,000 
250,000 
250,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
450,000 
450,000 
550,000 
550,000 

.86 

1876-77 

.99 

1877-78 

1.02 

187S-79 

518 

5,197 

1,253 

923 

11,864 

690 

« 2,490 

3,920 

7,264 

38,239 

182,049 

53,538 

52,277 

57,018 

52,372 

166,635 

98,950 

168,888 

184,680 

168,794 

57,584 

163,969 

78,240 

97,545 

1.04 

1879-80 

•60,145 
•76,412 
•66,990 

1.08 

1880-81 

1.03 

1881-82 

.98 

1882-83 

1.03 

•23,186 

1.21 

1884-85 

1.22 

1885-88 

1.17 

1886-87 

1.14 

1887-88 

•  174, 183 
•184,359 
•200,000 

1.17 

1888-89 

1.47 

1889-^ 

1.34 

1800-41 

1.27 

1801-92 

1.27 

1899^03 

1.20 

1803-94 

1.40 

1894-95 

• 

1.26 

1895-96 

1.37 

1896^97 

1.40 

1897-96 

1.39 

1806^99 

1.27 

1899-1900 

1.44 

190O-1 

"245,246 
"257,129 

1,180,283 
1,204,135 

1.67 

1901-2 

1.79 

I  Estimated. 

>  Income  1860-1865  from  auditor's  reports. 

•  Income  1865-1868  from  superintendnit's  reports. 

«  Income  1868-69  to  1877-78  from  superintenaent's  report  for  1877-78,  p.  xxxviii. 
»  Auditor's  figures  begin. 

•  For  15  monUis,  Oct.  1, 1869,  to  Jan.  1, 1871. 

•  For  9  months,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1, 1871.    Since  that  date  the  fiscal  year  has  rim  Oct.  1  to  Sept.  30. 

•  Fifures  in  this  oolunm,  1879-80  to  and  including  1889-90,  are  private  contributions  and  not  counted 
in  auditor's  report. 

•  Figures  of  superintendent;  poll  tax  then  a  local  matter  and  not  reported  to  auditor. 

!•  Income  1887-88  to  date  from  auditor's  reports.    Prior  to  1887-88  totals  exceed  auditor's  by  amount 
of  poll  tax.    Prior  to  1883  auditor  gives  only  receipts  of  sixteenth  section  funds. 

II  The  law  of  Feb.  23, 1809,  and  subsequent  laws  provided  $165,000  to  cover  the  total  interest  carried  by 
tliese  funds. 

u  From  190&-1901  the  figures  in  this  column  are  the  special  State  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  hundred  levied 
lyy  the  legi^ture  of  1899  and  the  30^»nt  tax  provided  by  the  constitution  of  1901. 
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Table  3. — Sthool  revenues — Continued. 


Years. 


Invested 
funds: 
Six- 
teenth 
section 
funds 
and  sur- 
plus rev- 
enue. 


Miscel- 
laneous, 
includ- 
ing bal- 
ances. 


State  ap- 
propria- 
tions, 
special 
and  gen- 
eral. 


PoUtaz. 


Constitu- 
tional one- 
flfthmm 
special 


City  and 
county 

appropri- 
ations. 


Total. 


Avafl- 
able 

funds 
per 

capita 
of 

school 


1902-3. 
1903^.. 
1904^.. 
1905-6.. 
1906-7.. 
1907-8.. 

1908^.. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

191^14. 


S154,406 
1 154,882 
1 155,667 
U56,496 
157,653 

158,256 
159,192 
160,041 
160,232 
161,054 
162,024 
167,798 


$89,151 
73,264 
80,934 
85,098 
60,766 

51,203 
•59,430 
•51,411 
•60,771 
•67,235 
•73,929 
(«) 


$550,000 
650,000 


300,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 
350,000 


S100,893 
126,517 
89,811 
117,566 
101,710 

124,443 
102,959 
245,112 
143,988 
179,096 
136,836 
204,860 


SS273,437 
*  281,211 
<  880, 646 
s 927, 423 
s 982,334 

*  1,070,006 

*  1,282,818 

*  1,358,062 
M,399,371 
M,482,5e4 
M,  566,472 
'1,734,302 


« 1863, 754 

506,243 

730,140 

1,604,951 

1,580,349 

U, 002,011 

•531,937 


•$1,167,887 
1,185,874 
1,206,957 
1,286,583 
1,302,463 

•2,367,662 
1,703,908 
2,562,642 
1,954,399 
2,804,836 
2,164,646 
3,719,313 
2,114,362 
3,703,711 
2,229,979 

•4,304,571 
2,288,262 

"4,446,076 
2,434,662 


$1.78 
1.80 
1.78 
1.90 
1.89 

3.44 
3.73 
4.06 
5.22 
5.09 
5.92 
5.74 


1  The  law  of  Feb.  23, 1899,  and  subsequent  laws  provided  $165,000  to  cover  the  total  interest  earned  by 
these  funds. 

s  From  1900-1901  the  figures  In  this  column  are  the  special  Sl«te  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  hundred  levied 
by  the  legislature  of  1899  and  the  30-oent  tax  provided  by  the  constitution  of  1901. 

•  These  are  the  auditor's  figures,  which  represent  the  sums  passing  through  the  State  treasury.  Tl&e 
superfaitendent  reports  for  this  year  $1 ,289,399,  which  is  equal  to  uie  sums  reported  by  the  auditor  increased 
by  local,  city,  and  county  funds  which  do  not  pass  through  the  State  treasury. 

•  This  column  stands  for  local  funds  contributed  by  cities  and  county  funds  raised  by  the  special  10- 
cent  county  school  tax. 

•  Top  row  gives  superintendent's  figures,  found  by  adding  to  the  auditor's  total  (bottom  row),  the 
local,  county,  and  city  contributions  given  in  column  6.  There  are  also  included  in  the  superintendent's 
total  various  miscellaneous  sums  like  fees,  supplemeofts  by  patrons,  etc. 

•  Not  found  in  the  auditor's  report  but  made  up  by  suoo-acting  from  his  total  th«  total  of  cohimns  1, 
Z,  4, 6.    In  1913-14  the  amount  apportioned  was  less  than  the  total  of  these  columns. 

» Superintendent's  report,  1912-13,  p.  147. 
•Ibid.,  p.  144. 

•  City  appropriations  only. 

!•  Superintendent's  report,  1913-14,  p.  119. 

Table  4. — School  expenditures. 


Years. 

Total  for 

white 
teachers. 

Miscelhr 
neous,  in- 
cluding 
supervi- 
sion and 
adminis- 
tration. 

Normal 
schools. 

Total  for 

n€«TO 

teachers. 

Total  ex- 
penditures, 
all  purposes. 

Balance 
on  hand. 

1855 

I  $146,826 
•490,278 
•652,984 

1866 

1857 

1868 

»$.'i64,210 

1860 

1860 

•489,274 

•283,870 

231,774 

268,731 

233,978 

112,783 

•413,849 

•290,250 

1861 

1862 1 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1 

1S<j6-66 

1866-«7 

1 

>  From  treesurv  for  all  purposes. 

'  Includes  local  funds,  not  reported  to  auditor. 

•  This  item  is  substantially  like  those  for  1856  and  1867. 
lor  teaching. 

•  This  was  the  amount  reported  to  auditor. 

•  Amount  apportioned,  but  ziot  all  was  used  for  schools. 


Practically  all  expenditures  of  those  days  were 
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Years. 


Totalfor 

white 

teachers. 


Miscella- 
neous, in- 
cludtne 
supervi- 
sion and 
adminis- 
tration. 


Normal 
schools. 


Total  for 

negro 
teacneis. 


Total  ex- 
penditures, 
all  purposes. 


Balance 
on  hand. 


iae7-68. 


1869-70.. 

1871 

1871-72.. 
1872-73.. 
1873-74.. 
1874-75.. 
1875-76., 
1876-77.. 
1877-78.. 
1878-79.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-81.. 
1881-82.. 
1882-83.. 
1)483-84. 
1884-85.. 
1885-86.. 
188^-87. . 
1887-88. 


1880-90... 
1880-91... 
1891-92... 
1892^... 
1883-94... 
1894-96... 
1895-96... 
1896-97... 
1897-98... 
1898-99... 
1899-1900. 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

190i-6 

1905-0 

1906-7 

1907-8 


1908-9. 


1909-10.. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 


11269,569 
1317,416 
318,288 
271,420 
204,791 
282,390 
105,860 
228,817 
204,581 
206,569 
203,681 
225,868 
222,996 
252,740 
285,650 
298,260 
303,661 
291,884 
294,181 
295,906 
323,737 
330,896 


» 555,360 


•904,190 
•902,bl0 


1,922,334 
2,143,662 
2,417,379 
•2,507,669 
•2,563,364 
•2,7M,665 
•2,962,168 


152,662 
10,913 
40,750 
40,550 
37,050 
28,050 
30,687 
6,150 
7,582 
6,077 
12,615 
12,048 
12,420 
12,215 
12,860 
14,446 
14,691 
15,661 
15,555 
13,903 
16,099 
15,866 
16,129 


786,062 
708,185 
673, 196 
910,683 


85,372 
25,000 


10,750 
9,750 
8,000 
10,000 
8,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
13,500 
13,500 
15,500 
15,500 
21,500 
21,500 
25,600 
25,500 
36,500 
23,000 
36,500 
30,500 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
32,000 
44,500 
14,500 
44,500 
54,500 
54,500 
54,500 
54,500 

74,500 
79,500 
85,700 
85,500 
118,500 
114,500 
114,500 


18194,927 
1230,357 
234,600 
202,812 
163,460 
207,102 
141,416 
159,864 
148,423 
155,850 
158,913 
153,902 
152,890 
167,398 
202,131 
204,499 
198,221 
194,380 
183,934 
201,218 
208,180 
208,995 


(') 


273,001 
287,  W5 
329,095 
357,585 
375, 192 
395,674 
401,607 


1  $44,773 
502,156 

1  491, 193 
1588,523 

605,420 

521,032 

404,301 

530,079 

351,426 

396,266 

369,080 

387,033 

388,141 

« 410, 690 

»403,e02 

M48,498 

«  522, 727 

2  538,950 
•543,044 
•627,320 
•385,159 

659,803 

648,135 

644,656 

647,400 

530,015 

554,092 

571,384 

625,715 

658,539 

760,804 

645,877 

840,943 

1,084,331 

1,119,397 

1,096,113 

1,107,856 

1,124,782 

1,228,393 

1,253,825 

7  2,195,335 

1,652,916 

2,431,708 

1,905,993 

2,746,473 

2, 105, 173 

3,719,313 

2,079,004 

3,547,355 

2,031,039 

3,888,593 

2,126,379 

M,  274, 468 

2,273,436 


89,216 
2,082 
1,641 
3,420 
779 
2,605 
70 


141 

8,303 

9,325 

427 

•11.500 

•690 

•1,180 


•3.421 
•585 

181,301 
53,395 

4  50,563 

«  55, 100 
61,272 

163,595 
97,264 

167, 193 

183,409 

167,514 
56,438 

157, 123 
75, 116 
95,952 
81,738 
69,773 
78,013 
82,175 
68, 190  • 
48,638 
'172,327 
50,992 

130,933 
48,405 

148,363 
59,473 

106.225 
35,358 

155,756 
54,336 

104,978 
17,223 

171,618 
15,501 


1  Amount  apportioned,  but  not  all  was  used  for  schools. 

•  Superinteiufent's  figures. 

•  Auditor's  figures  begin. 

•  Indudes  local  funds,  not  reported  to  auditor. 

•  Inclndes  white  and  black. 

•  Includes  supervision;  white  and  black. 

7  Top  row  gives  superintendent's  figures  and  includes  local  county  and  city  funds,  of  column  6,  table  3; 
k>wer  row  gives  auditor's  figures,  wbo  excludes  all  funds  that  do  not  pass  through  State  treasury. 

•  Presomably  inclodeB  greater  part  of  sums  paid  for  supervision. 
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Table  5. — Aueased  valuation  of  property. 


1848 1  8191,761,000 

1849 S62,596,000 

1850 Sfi6,381,000 

1851 S66,353,000 

1852 »79,233,000 

1853 S8B,289,000 

1854 "92,021,000 

1856 

1856 «110,992,000 

1857 «122,295,000 

1858 >  126,949,000 

1859-1875 

1876 136,635,000 

1877 130,799,000 

1878 126,773,000 

1879 123,767,000 

1880 139,077,000 


1881 8152,920,000 

1882 161,820,000 

1883 168,618,000 

1884 167,124,000 

1885 172,528,000 

1880 173,808,000 

1887 214,925,000 

1888 228,800,000 

1889 246,917,000 

1890 268,979,000 

1801 275,316,000 

1892 260,926,000 

1803 263,081,000 

1894 244,586,000 

1895 242,637.000 

1805 246,063,000 

1897 .  259,427,000 


1806 $260,201,000 

1809 262,144,000 

1900 270,406,000 

1901 288,657,000 

1902 206,446,000 

1903 311,100,000 

1904 326,173,000 

1906 347,228,000 

1906 874,850,000 

1907 460,288,000 

1908 467,784,000 

1909 484,360,000 

1910 606,668,000 

1911 641,764,000 

1912 566,807,000 

1913 680,588,000 

1914 616,360,000 


L  Includes  slaves. 


s  Slaves  not  induded. 


ADDENDUM. 

After  the  above  story  of  public  school  education  was  put  into  type 
the  State  legislature  met  in  its  regular  quadrennial  session  early  in 
January,  1915,  and  after  remaining  in  session  for  20  legislative  days 
adjourned  on  February  19  to  reassemble  on  July  13,  1915. 

The  principal  educational  work  accomplished  includes  an  act 
providing  for  a  literacy  commission,  and  an  act  authorizing  the 
State  board  of  examiners  to  grant  teacher  certificates  to  graduates 
of  certain  institutions  of  higher  learning  who  have  had  an  amoimt  of 
professional  training  approved  by  said  board  of  examiners,  and  to 
those  who  hold  imexpired  certificates  in  other  States  for  a  time  not 
to  exceed  that  of  the  imexpired  certificate. 

By  a  two-thirds  vote  the  legislature  submitted  to  the  people  for 
popular  ratification  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  State  constitution, 
providing  that  the  counties  be  given  power  to  levy  a  special  tax 
not  exceeding  50  cents  on  $100  and  that  the  school  districts,  includ- 
ing incorporated  cities  or  towns,  be  also  given  power  to  levy  a 
special  tax  of  not  over  50  cents  on  $100,  provided  ''that  no  district 
tax  shall  be  voted  or  collected  except  in  such  counties  as  are 
levying  and  collecting  not  less  than  a  3-mill  special  county  tax." 
No  tax  may  be  levied  except  by  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  voters, 
who  may  also  fix  the  rate  and  the  time  the  tax  is  to  continue. 

This  tax  proposition  will  be  passed  on  by  the  electors  at  the  regular 
election  to  be  held  in  November,  1916.  In  a  final  word  of  exhortation 
Supt.  Feagin  says  in  his  last  report: 

The  several  lines  of  improvement  suggested  in  this  report,  including  better  teachera, 
longer  terms,  better  attendance,  better  buildings,  better  equipment,  better  organi- 
zation, better  administration,  better  supervision,  all  depend  upon  the  willingneas 
and  authority  of  the  taxpayers  to  finance  the  same.  *  *  *  In  a  word,  if  AJ»- 
bama's  educational  needs  were  to  be  resolved  into  one  supreme  requirement  and  that 
requirement  were  translated  into  law,  it  should  be  written  large:  Local  taxation, 
first  by  counties,  and  then  by  districts. 
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1.  PRIMARY  SOURCES, 

Oj}kial  Letter  Boohs  {MS.). 

W.  F.  Perry,  April  9, 1867,  to  March  8, 1858. 

Deals  with  sLxteentb  sectioa  lands,  notfl8,fpayinents,  and  interest:  with  trustees  of  townships,  their 
appotntments,  qualifications,  and  duties,  and  with  the  troubles  of  teachers.  Local  and  detaOed, 
little  of  Btate  or  general  significance. 

G.  B.  Duval,  September  20, 1858,  to  May  5,  1860. 

Deals  with  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  sixteenth  sections,  moneys,  notes,  interest,  etc.— ths 
details  of  the  system,  little  on  the  principles. 

Duval,  Alleu,  and  Taylor,  June  1,  1860,  to  April  29, 1865. 

Of  considerable  value;  contains  practically  all  that  we  have  of  the  war  period. 

Dr.  N.  B.  Cloud,  June  26  to  August  14,  1869. 

Only  a  few  letters  copied  and  these  of  slight  value. 

J.  H.  Speed,  January  6  to  October  1,  1873. 

Occupied  mainly  in  telling  why  there  could  be  no  schools  opened  that  year. 

AssodcaUmSf  Official  Reports^  Edtusational  Jovmalsy  etc. 

Alabama  educational  association.    Proceedings,  1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1883  (MS.) 

1884-1914. 
Alabama  educational  journal.    Vol.  1,  January-December,  1857.    Folio,  edited  by 

W.   F.   Perry.    Vol.   2,   October,   1858-September,   1859,    Octavo,   edited  by 

Noah  K.  Davis. 
Alabama  historical  society,  transactions,  vols.  1-1,  1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1903. 
These  Tolumes  oontahi  many  contributions  of  value  in  a  study  of  education. 

Alabama  journal  of  education,  Montgomery,  April,  1871  (May,  1871,  vol.  1,  no.  2,  is 
first  one  actually  seen)-June,  1871. 

Alabama  progress,  Montgomery,  March  18,  1882-August  25,  1883. 

Alabama  State  teachers'  association  (colored).    Proceedings,  1889,  1896. 

Alabama  teachers'  journal,  Huntsville,  July  (December,  1885,  vol.  1,  no.  6,  is  the 
earliest  number  seen)-September,  1889  (vol.  4,  no.  12). 

City  school  reports,  since  1886-87.    No  earlier  years  seen.    Birmingham,  Montgom- 
ery, and  other  towns. 

Constitutions,  Federal  and  State,  ed.  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe. 

Department  of  Education.    Reports  of  the  State  superintendent,  1856  to  date,  so  far 
as  published  except  1865. 

.    Bulletin  No.  43. — An  educational  survey  of  three  counties  in  Alabama. 

Montgomery,  1914. 

Educational  exchange,  Birmingham-Montgomery-Birmingham ,  April,  1889  (vol.  1,  no. 
1)  to  date. 
No  volumes  5  and  0  apparently. 

Educator,  Himtsville,  vol.  16,  no.  11,  is  for  December,  1913. 

A  monthly  educational  and  industrial  Jounial  edited  in  the  interests  of  the  negroes. 

Laws.    Session  laws,  codes,  or  revisals. 
From  the  earliest  times  to  date. 
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Mobile.— The  board  of  school  commissioners  and  the  public  school  system  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Mobile.    1869. 
Not  seen. 

Porter,  B.  F.  Argument  in  support  of  a  bill  introduced  by  him  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  '^for  the  pre6er\'ation  of  the  sixteenth  section  grants,  and  to 
establish  permanently,  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  a  common  school  fund  so  as  to 
fully  secure  the  intellectual  improvement  and  moral  welfare  of  the  youth  of  the 
State.''  n.  p.  [1847-48.] 
Copy  In  the  Curry  Collection. 

Public  documents  to  date.    Including  auditors'  reports,  treasiu^r's  reports,  governor's 
messages,  Senate  and  House  journals,  and  accompanying  papers,  etc. 

Export  from  the  Committee  on  education  on  the  subject  of  public  schools.    Montr 
gomery,  1852.     14  p.     8**. 
Signed  Charles  P.  Robinson,  ch.  House  com.  on  ed. ,  with  proposed  bill  (which  lalled  to  become  law). 

Report  of  the  House  committee  on  education,  A.  B.  Meek,  chairman.    Protests  of 
members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  against  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 
In  House  and  Senate  Journals,  1853-54. 
Also  printed  as  separates  in  Curry  Collection,  Montgomery,  1854.    15+11  p.    8*. 

Report  of  the  Judiciary  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  "Resolution  of  inquiry" 
into  alleged  **Ill^al  use,  or  unlawful  application  of  the  public  money,  or  any 
part  of  the  school  fund  for  Mobile  county,  or  other  public  fund."    Montgomery, 
1870. 
School  laws,  1854  to  date,  all  special  editions. 

Southern  educational  journal  and  family  magazine.    Ed.  by  F.  H.  Brooks,  Mobile, 
1844. 
Bureau  of  education  has  vol  1,  nos.  4-6,  January-March,  1844.    No  others  seen. 
Said  by  Owen  to  be  the  first  educational  Journal  published  in  the  State. 

Southern  teacher.    Ed.  by  W.  S.  Barton,  Montgomery,  1859-61,  bimonthly  and 
monthly.    Vol.  1,  July  1859  to  July  1860.    Vol.  2,  August  1860  to  April  1861. 

The  November  number,  1860,  is  vol.  2,  no.  4 ;  April  1861  is  vol.  2,  no.  9.    No  other  copies  seen.    These 
are  the  property  of  the  Alabama  State  department  of  archives  and  history. 

Speed,  Joseph  H.    Address  delivered  before  the  Board  of  education,  November  23, 

1872.    Montgomery,  1872.    11  p.    8°. 
State  board  of  education.    Journals,  1868-74. 
Acts  passed  by  State  board  of  education,  1868-74. 

Supreme  court  reports.    Vols.  34,  44,  82,  83,  115,  140,  165, 180. 
United  States  Census  reports,  1840-1910. 
United  States  Statutes  at  large. 

Many  laws  in  the  earlier  volumes  deal  with  Alabama. 

2.  SECONDARY  SOURCES. 

Baldwin,  Joseph  G.    The  flush  times  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.    New  York,  1853. 
Blandin,  Afra.  Isabella  M.  E.    History  of  higher  education  of  women  in  the  South 
prior  to  1860.    Washington,  1909. 
Gives  extended  accotmts  of  schoob  in  Alabama. 

Brewer,  Willis.    Alabama:  her  history,  resources,  war  record   and   public  men, 

1540-1872.    Montgomery,  1872. 
Clark,  Willis  G.    History  of  education  in  Alabama,  1702-1889.    Washington,  1889. 
Covers  the  whole  field  of  education. 

-,  The  progress  of  education.    In  Memorial  Record  of  Alabama,  I.  pp.  154-216. 


Madison,  Wis.,  1893. 
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DuBoee,  John  W.    The  life  and  times  of  William  Lowndes  Yancey.    Birmingham, 

1892. 
DuBose,  Joel  C.    School  history  of  Alabama.    Richmond,  Va.    [cl908.] 
Fleming,  Walter  L.    Civil  war  and  reconstruction  in  Alabama.    New  York,  1905. 
Baaed  on  sources;  generally  feir  and  accurate;  but  frankly  pro-Soutbem. 

Garrett,  William.    Reminiscences  of  public  men  in  Alabama  for  thirty  years.    At- 
lanta, 1872. 
Mainly  biographical. 

Hamilton,  Peter  J.    Colonial  Mobile.    Boston,  1897.    Second  edition  in  1910. 
See  especially  the  second  edition,  passim. 

Mobile  of  the  Five  Flags.    Mobile,  1913. 

Hodgson,  Joseph.    The  cradle  of  the  Confederacy.    Mobile,  1876. 
Owen,  Thomas  M.    Bibliography  of  Alabama.    Washington,  Amer.  historical  aaso- 
ciation,  1898. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  classification  and  review  of  the  materials  relating  to  the  bistocy  of  the 
State. 


-  Alabama  Library  List.    Montgomery,  1912. 


An  annotated  list  of  books  suitable  for  rural  schools,  other  elementary  and  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  and  small  public  libraries. 

Second  edition.    Montgomery,  1913. 

Forms  State  Department  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  39. 

Perry,  William  F.  The  genesis  of  public  education  in  Alabama.  In  Alabama  his- 
torical society.    Transactions,  II,  1897-1898.    p.  14-27. 

Pickett,  Albert  James.  History  of  Alabama  and  incidentally  of  Georgia  and  Missis- 
aippl.    Annals  of  Alabama,  1819-1900,  by  Thomas  M.  Owen.    Birmingham,  1900. 

Reynolds,  Bernard.    Sketches  of  Mobile  from  1814  to  the  present  time.    Mobile,  1868. 
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Abercrambie,  J.  W.,  and  public  schools  of  Al»- 
bamA,  135;  and  seoondarv  edncatioiu  184-185;  reo- 
onunendations  for  public  schools,  188-139. 

Academies.    <9m  Prirate  schools. 

Academy,  near  StatesvIIle,  Autauga  County.  20. 

Administration  of  schools.  50;  unification,  1«9. 

Agricultural  education,  ducussion,  51-52. 

A^icultural  experiment  stations,  establishment, 
132. 

Agricultural  schools,  district,  organization  and  his- 
tory, 136-137,  178-180. 

Agricultural  Society,  Oreensborough,  property,  19. 

Alabama,  evolution  of,  7-15. 

Alabama,  Territory  of,  districts,  11-13;  established 
by  Congress.  8. 

Alabama,  Unfyersity  of,  and  secondary  education, 
184-185;  begins  summer  school,  144. 

Alabama  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  work,  182. 

Alabama  Educational  Association,  adyooates  local 
taxation.  121;  organization,  76. 

Alabama  educational  Journal,  founded,  76. 

Alabama  Female  Institute,  ta!kes  over  property  of 
Tuscaloosa  Female  Academy.  20. 

Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Instmite,  -work,  183-183. 

Alabama  Institute  of  Literature  and  Industry,  es- 
tablishment, 20. 

Alabama  Journal  of  Education,  merged  into  the 
"Adyance,"lflO. 

Alabama  Medical  University,  authoriied  to  confer 
degree,  21. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  sunmier  school  for 
liBrmers,144. 

Alabama  Progress,  establishment,  125, 125, 160. 

Alabama  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  work,  184. 

Alabama  Teachers'  Journal,  founded,  126. 

Alabama  (white)  Boys'  Industrial  School,  work, 
183-184.  ^  '       " 

American  Board  of  Conunissioners  for  Foreign  Mts- 
sfons,  industrial  schools  established,  23-24. 

Amerioui  settlements,  Tombigbee  River,  11. 

Appropriatfons,  121. 134. 

Appropriatfons  ana  expenditures,  104. 

Armstrong,  H.  C,  and  public  schools  in  Alabama, 
119-120. 

Athens  Female  Academy,  establishment,  18. 

Athens  Male  Academy,  teachers  and  students 
exempted  from  military  service,  19. 

Attendance,  school,  discussfon,  196;  statistics,  198. 

Baker,  N.  R.,  and  rural  school  supervisfon,  174. 
Baldwin  County,  fund  for  schools,  24. 
Bank  of  Alabama,  and  school  funds,  27-30. 
Barton  Academy,  used  for  puldio  school,  44. 
Bc^innfaig  of  a  new  era  a88»-1914),  135-140. 
Bibb,  Qovemor,  and  educatfon,  17. 
Bibliography,  303-206. 
Bifoxi,  settlement  in  1699,  7. 
Birmingham, public  schools.    <9«e  City  schools. 
BUnd,  education,  184. 
Bkrantville  Academy,  funds,  24. 
Board  of  educatfon.  State.    See  State  Board  of  Edu- 
catfon. 
Books  for  teacbeni,  recommended,  67. 
Box,  L.  F.,  and  pubUc  education,  118-119. 

Centenary  Institute  of  the  Alabama  Conference  of 

the  Methodist  Episoopal  Church,  authorized  to 

confer  d^TMS,  21. 
Central  Masonic  Instftnte.    iSeeMasonto  University. 
Cvtificates,  teachers,  legislatian  regardhig,  149-150. 
Chapman,  Reuben,  messaee  regarding  common 

scnoob  and  agrlciutural  education,  51-62. 
Chfokasaw  Indians,  schools,  23-24. 
Chisholm,  M.  A.,  servioe  as  State  superintendent  of 

Bchools,84. 
Choctaw  Indians,  schools,  34. 


City  schools,  organization  and  devefopment,  162- 

Civil  War,  education  during,  78-83;  private  schools 

prfor  to,  16-25. 
Culbome  Academy,  purchase  of  site,  18. 
Clark,  T.  H.,  on  the  boat  as  an  emblem  of  progress. 


14. 


1,45-46. 


Clark,  W.  Q.,  study  of  school  systems, 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  letter  of  transnaittal,  5. 

Clavton  Male  and  Female  Academy,  establishment, 
21;  exempted  from  taxatfon,  25. 

Cfoud,  N.  B.,  and  public  schools  of  Alabama,  89-90; 
on  pay  of  public  school  teachers,  94;  on  recon- 
struction in  the  public  schools,  84. 

Codification  of  snhool  laws,  131. 

Colleges  and  universities,  20-22, 144, 18^185. 

Collier,  H.  W.,  message  regardmg  common  schools, 
52-55. 

Commissfoner  of  Educatfon.  See  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Compulsory  educatfon,  advocated,  149. 

Concord  Academy,  income,  18. 

Congressfonal  district  aericultural  schools,  law  gov- 
erning them  amendeo,  136-137. 

Constitutfon  of  1S75,  educatfonal  provisfons,  114- 
116. 

Constitutfon  of  1901,  educational  provisions,  140-142. 

Coosa  wda  Academy,  property,  18. 

Council,  W.  H.,  and  educatfon  of  negroes,  171. 

County  nigh  schools.    See  High  schools,  county. 

County  superintendents,  appointment  and  duties, 
116-117;  average  salary  in  1874-75,  109;  protest 
aptinst  selectiiig  from  among  lawyers  and  politi- 

Coimty  system,  basis  of  administration,  143-144. 

Courses  of  study.  65-67;  flexible,  for  ungraded 
country  schools,  126;  tendency  to  develop  into 
cultural,  136. 

Curry,  J.  L.  M.,  on  educatfon  in  Alabama,  128-129. 

Curry  ooUectfon,  6. 

Dayton  Literary  Associatfon,  authorized  to  confer 
degrees,  21. 

Deafand  dumb,  education,  182. 

Decatur , publfo  schools.    See  C  ity  schools. 

Denrees,  30-21. 

De  Narvaez,  early  visit,  7. 

De  Soto,  exploiation,  7. 

Distrtot  agricultural  schools,  organisation,  and  his- 
tory, 178-180. 

Du  Bose.  J.  C,  associate  professor  of  secondary  edu- 
catfon In  University  of  Alabama.  185. 

Duval,  O.  B.,Qn  educational oonditlons  in  Alabama, 
77-78. 

Economy  in  administrative  expenses,  96. 

Educational  fund.    iSe«  School  rand. 

Educational  institutions  (1850),  55. 

Educational  loumalism,  125-126. 160. 

Educational  legislation.    See  School  laws. 

EnroUment,  69, 106, 120, 148, 196. 

Eufaula,  public  schools.    See  City  schools. 

Evergreen  Male  and  Female  Academy,  no  spirits 
to  be  sold  in  \iclnity,  21. 

Examinations,  teachers,  correction  of  evils,  136. 

Expenditures,  school,  statistics,  200-201. 

Exploratfons,  French  and  Spanish,  7-8. 

Feagin,  Supt.,  on  school  improvement,  202. 

Fleming,  W.  L.,  on  State  system  oi  textbooks,  95. 

Franklm  Academy,  holding  of  land,  20. 

Franklin  Female  Academy,  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion, 19. 

Freedman's  Bureau,  work,  160. 

Funds  pubUc,  schools  supported  in  part,  23-25. 

Oeneral  Educatfon  Board,  and  professorships  of 
secondary  education,  184-185. 
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Georgia,  contention  between  United  States,  8;  rela^ 
tion  to  Alabama,  15. 

Girls'  Industrial  School.  See  Alabama  Girls'  Tech- 
nical Institute. 

Glover.  £.  C.  on  free  textbooks,  148. 

Graded  schools,  progress,  136. 

Green  Academy,  establishment,  18;  funds  for 
schools  24. 

Greenvilie  Academy,  property,  19. 

Gunnels,  H .  C,  ana  public  schools  of  Alabama,  139. 

Harris,  E.  R.,  on  education  in  Alabama,  147. 

Harris,  J.  G.,  and  public  schools  in  Alabama,  127. 

Henry  County  Academy,  lottery  for  buildings,  19. 

High  school  commission,  185. 

High  schools,  county,  history.  184. 

HUl,  I.  W.,  and  public  schools  of  Alabama,  142. 

Hobdy,  J.  B.,  supervision  of  rural  schools,  175. 

Hodgson,  Joseph,  first  oon^vative  superintendent, 
96;  on  depressing  elements  in  school  life,  100;  on 
negro  education,  85-86. 

Howard  College,  allowed  to  grant  degrees,  21. 

Hundley,  O.  H.,  and  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, lao. 

Hundley  constitutional  amendment,  127-134. 

Huntsvllle  Library  Co.,  incorporation,  18. 

Huntsville  State  Colored  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  work,  171. 

Illiteracy,  statistics,  194-195. 

Immigration,  developmoit,  9-15. 

Income,  school  (1874-75),  110. 

Indian  trails,  lines  of  travel  of  immigrants,  12-13. 

Indians,  mission  schools,  23-24. 

Industrial  education,  negroes,  171-172. 

Industrial  school  for  white  girls,  established,  131. 

Industrial  schools,  23-24, 182-184. 

Jefferson  Academy,  establishment,  19;  funds  raised 
by  lottery,  18. 

Journalism,  educational.  See  Educational  Jour- 
nalism. 

Lafayette  (Female)  Academy,  memorial  to  Congress 
for  quarter  section  of  land,  24. 

La  Grange  College,  charter  and  plans  enlarged,  22; 
establishment,  19. 

Lancastrian  plan  for  school,  Huntsville,  19. 

Land  grants,  sixteenth  sections  (1819-1914),  public 
school  support,  26-41. 

Land  notes,  sixteenth-eection,  119. 

La  Salle,  idea  of  French  Empire,  7. 

Laws.s<mool.    iSee  School  laws. 

Legislation,  school.    See  School  laws. 

Libraries  and  library  organizations,  rural  schools, 
177-178. 

Lotteries,  for  educational  purposes.  See  Private 
schools. 

Louisiana,  Province  of,  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion by  English,  10-11. 

HcGehee  College,  chartered,  22. 

Madison  College,  incorporation,  20. 

McKleroy,  J.  M.,  on  educational  conditions  in  Ala- 
bama, 10&-109. 

Manual  Labor  Institute  of  South  Alabama.  See 
Madison  CoUege. 

Martin,  W.  J.,  on  school  lands,  39. 

Masonfo  University,  established,  22. 

Medical  (College  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  chartered, 
22. 

Meek,  A.  B.,  and  establishment  of  public  school 
svstem,  68-63. 

Militcuy  education,  appropriations,  79. 

Milton  Academy,  lottery  for  buildings,  18. 

Mission  schools,  for  Indians,  23-24. 

Mobile,  history  of  public  schools,  162;  income  and 
expenditures  of  schools,  statistics,  47;  looal  taxa- 
tion for  schools,  122;  loss  in  annual  revenue,  151; 
oldest  settlement,  11 ;  rise  of  public  schools,  42-47; 
struggle  between  the  old  regime  and  the  new, 
90-93. 

Mobile  College,  establishment,  20. 

Mobile  County,  system  of  schools,  115. 

Montgomery,  public  schools.    Sre  City  schools. 

Montgomery  Academy,  lottery  for  buildings,  18. 

Moulton  Library  Company,  establishment,  18. 

Negroes,  entitled  to  share  of  sixteenth-section  fund, 
85-86;  illiteracy,  194;  schools,  15^167, 168-172, 175, 
198-202;  statistics,  9;  suffrage,  191. 


(1876- 


Normal  institutes,  supported  by  Peabody  fund,  125. 

Normal  schools,  history  and  activities.  125, 155-161; 
statistics,  200-201;  white  male  teachers,  at  Flor- 
ence, 101. 

North  Alabama  CoUege,  chartered,  22. 

O'Neal,  Governor,  on  educational  legislation  in 
Alabama,  153-154. 

Opelika,  public  schools.    See  City  schools. 

Organization  of  schools,  weakness  of  law  of  1854, 
64-65. 

Owen,  T.  M.,  and  rural  school  libraries,  177-17& 

Palmer,  Solomon,  and  public  schools  of  Alabama, 
120. 

Paterson,  W.  B.,  and  negro  education,  170. 

Peabody  fund,  and  normal  institutes,  125:  traJning 
teachers,  157-158. 

Pedagogy,  professorship,  Unlveraity  of  Alabama, 
184-lK. 

Perry,  W.  F.,  and  sixteenth-section  funds.  116; 
on  character  and  value  of  schoolhooses,  70;  on 
condition  of  public  schools,  56-^7;  defense  of  the 
oounty  superintendents,  74:  on  increase  of  school 
fund,  70;  on  organization  of  schools,  63-64;  on  the 
textbook  question,  77. 

Phillips,  J.  n.,  on  local  taxation  of  sdiools,  124. 

Phylomathian  Society,  establishment.  19. 

Pickett,  A.  J.,  on  immigration  to  Louisiana,  11. 

Pierce,  John,  and  establishment  of  first  Anuricui 
school.  17. 

Population,  census  of  1880, 14-15;  statistical  view  of 
growth  from  1800-1910,  9;  statistical  view  of  the 
sources,  1850-1900, 9;  wliite,  in  1850, 55. 

Population,  school,  statistks,  197. 

Porter,  B.  F.,  and  sixteenth  section  grants,  30-^. 

Property,  school,  statistics,  197;  vahie,  174. 

Private  schools,  before  the  Civil  War,  16-25;  im- 
portance, 126. 

Public  and  private  schools,  diflerentiatian  I 
50. 

Public  schools,  reorganization  and  pn 
1898),  114-134;  (1856-1865),  work,  e^ 

Reading  circles,  teachers,  history,  159; 
tion.  125. 

Reconstruction  period,  schools  durfaig,  84-113. 

Redistricting  public  schools,  142-143. 

Revenues,  school,  statistics,  199-200. 

Reynolds,  R.  M.,  on  sale  of  school  lands,  36-^. 

Roads,  hnprovement  by  Federal  Government,  18, 

Rural  schools,  libraries  and  library  organisatian 
177-178;  statistics,  173-176. 

Rutland,  J.  R.,  and  secondary  educatkm,  186. 

Ryan,  J.  B.,  on  educational  conditions  hi  Alabama, 

St.  Stephens  Academy,  establishment,  18. 

Salaries,  county  superintendents.  See  County  sa- 
perhitendents'  salaries. 

Salaries,  teachers.    See  Teachers'  salaries. 

School  administration,  50. 

School  attendance,  discussion.  196. 

School  codes  of  1877  and  1879, 116, 119. 

School  districts,  oreatkm  of  sapante,  132;  power  to 
levy  taxes,  122-124;  taxation,  127. 

School  expenditures,  statistics.  200, 201. 

School  fund,  58,  62, 107. 124, 135;  administnttioii  of 
sixteenth  section  land,  26-41 ;  apportionment,  75- 
76,  85,  97-98;  appropriation  during  war  psiod, 
79;  distributed  bi  the  year  1856,  69-70;  income, 
G9,73;  indebtedness  of  State  to, 34,35;  insufficioit 
to  meet  needs,  150;  principal  of  the  sixteenth  see- 
tion.  41;  under  constitution  of  1901, 145. 

Schoolhouses,  44-45;  character  and  vahie,  70-71; 
criticism,  144-145;  issuing  bonds  for,  136;  need  of 
better,  126;  rural,  172-173. 

School  Improvement  Association,  and  rural  school 
work.  176. 

School  mdemnity  lands,  sale,  131. 

School  laws,  discussion,  71-73, 101-113;  first  passed, 
42^13;  general  admhiistratk>n  of  schools,  149;  hb* 
tory,  60-64;  organizatk>n  of  public  schools,  48^ 
teachers'  ocrtfflcates,  14^150.  8u  alto  School 
codes. 

School  money,  law  regarding  apportionment,  40. 

School  organization,  weakness  oflaw  of  1854, 64^. 

School  population,  in  the  year  1856,  69;  statistics, 
197. 
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School  property,  stotistJos,  107, 202. 
Seliool  revenues,  statistics.  ig»-200. 
Scfaoolmtem,  T4eamA  of  history  and  conditions, 

School  term,  in  18S7-88, 124;  mininniTn  lennrth  fixed, 
137. 

School  township,  first  incorporation,  27. 

8<diool  year,  statistics,  197. 

Secondary  education,  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, 184-186. 

Secondary  schools.    See  High  schools. 

Setana,  public  schoob.    iffe^  City  schools. 

Settlements,  early  territorial  days,  11-13. 

SbepherdX;.  O.,  on  general  interpretation  of  school 
law,  72-%. 

Sfbl^,  J.  L.,  supervision  of  negro  rural  schools,  175. 

Sixteenth-section  land  notes,  119. 

Slaughter,  J.  N.,  on  method  of  selecting  State  and 
oountysnperintendents,  121. 

Smith,  waiter,  on  public-school  buildings.  44. 

Solemn  Orove  Academy,  annual  income,  18. 

Somerville,  James,  on  educational  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  1875, 115-116. 

Southern  Military  Academy,  funds  raised  by  lot- 
Southwest  Alabama  Agricultural  School  and  Ex- 
periment Station,  work,  179. 

Sparta  Academy,  lottery  Tor  buildings,  18. 

apeedf  J.  H.,  on  educational  experiences  of  the  past, 
101. 

foring  Hill  Ck>IIege,  permitted  to  confer  degrees,  20. 

State  Doard  of  education,  establishment  and  func- 
tions, 87-88. 

State  school  system,  experimental  period  in  organ- 
isation, 48-^7;  organisation,  58-68. 

State  superintendent  of  schools,  56-^7, 80-90, 96, 119- 
120, 135, 146, 202;  duties,  61, 67-68;  protwt  against 
sdecting  from  among  lawyers  and  ixditidans,  121. 

Statistics  of  educational  institutions,  public  and 
private,  50. 

Statistics  of  pubUc  schools,  69-70,  78-79,  105-106, 
124-125,  148;  197-202;  Reconstruction  period,  94. 

Summer  schools.  144. 

Summerfleld  Female  Seminary,  establishment, 
20. 

Superintendent,  State.  See  State  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Superintendents,  county.  See  County  superintend- 
ents. 

Supervision,  county,  progress,  137;  lack  of  eiBcient. 
in  school  act,  K2;  private  schools,  16-17;  rural 
schools,  174-175. 

Supreme  Court  of  th^  United  States,  decision 
regarding  school  lands,  40. 

76075»— 15 14 


Taxation,  public  schools,  increase  in  1808-00,  121; 
local,  122-124, 133, 135-136;  methods.  151;  no  law 
exempting  scnool  property  till  1832,  16;  recom- 
mendations, 151-1^;  school  districts,  127;  special 
districts,  126;  under  constitution  of  1001, 14&-142 

Taylor,  J .  B .,  on  educational  conditions  In  Alabama, 


Teachers,  examination  and  certification,  144;  exam- 
inations, correction  of  evils,  136;  exempted  from 
military  service  in  1825-26, 24;  statistks,  107;  total 
expenditures  for,  200-201;  training.  See  Normal 
schools. 

Teachers',  associations,  discussion,  158-159;  organi- 
zation, 125. 

Teachers'  certificates,  legislation,  149-150. 

Teachers'  institutes,  new  law  passed,  158;  organi- 
zation, 125. 

Teachers'  salaries,  difference  between  city  and  rural 
instructors,  150;  high  schools,  186;  in  1867-72, 101; 
Reconstruction  period.  94. 

Tennessee,  relation  to  Alabama,  15. 

Textbook  commission,  created,  136. 

Textbooks,  66-67,  77;  changes  and  variations,  126; 
State  system  during  Reconstruction  period,  95. 

Thomas,  J.  S.,  and  secondary  education,  186. 
'  Township,  school,  first  incorporation,  27. 

Tuition  fees,  public  schools,  137. 

Turner,  J.  O.,  and  publte  schools  of  Alabama,  131. 

Tuscaloosa,  public  schools.    See  City  schools. 

Tuscaloosa  female  Academy,  raising  ftmds  by  , 
lottery,  10. 

Tuscaloosa  Library  Company,  property.  19. 

Tuskegee  Normal  School,  estebiyiment  and  work. 


171-172. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 

education  in  Alabama,  127. 
Univeraity  of  Alabama,  and  secondary  education, 

184-185;  summer  school,  144. 
Valley  Creek  Academy,  grant  of  lands,  24. 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  and  negro  education,  109, 

Washington  Academy,  establishment,  17. 

Wesleyan  Female  Academy,  incorporation,  20. 

West  Florida,  reorganization  of  territory  by  Eng- 
lish, 8. 

Wilcox  Socie^Ty  property,  19. 

Willingham,  H.  J.,  and  public  schools  in  Alabama, 
146;  on  school  attendance,  106. 

Winston,  Governor,  vetoes  various  college  and 
academy  acts,  16. 

Winston,  J.  A.,  on  county  superintendents,  73. 

Women,  education,  18-10,  20-21, 24-25, 131, 182-183. 
See  alio  Private  schools. 
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1906. 

fNo.  1.  Eduoation  bill  of  1906  for  England  and  Walw  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons.    Anna  T.  Smiau 
tNo.2.  Qerman  views  of  American  education,  with  particular  referanoe  to  industrial  developmiBift. 

William  N.  Hailmann. 
«<No.  3.  State  school  systems:  Legislation  and  judicial  decisions  relating  to  pubUo  education,  Oot.  1,  ISI^ 

to  Oct.  1, 1906.    Edward  C  Elliott.    IScts. 

1907. 

fNo.  1.  The  oontinuation  school  in  the  United  States.    Arthur  J.  Jones. 
fNo.  2.  Agricultural  education,  including  nature  study  and  school  gardens.    James  R.  Jewell. 
fNo.  3.  The  anxiliary  schools  of  Germany.    Six  leotores  by  B.  Kaennel. 
No.  4.  The  elimination  of  pupils  from  school.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 

1908. 

fNo.  1.  On  the  training  of  persons  to  teach  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.    Liberty  n.  Bailey. 

tNo.  2.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1887-1907. 

fNo.  3.  Bibliography  of  education  for  1907.    James  IngersoU  Wyer,  Jr.,  and  Martha  L.  Phelps. 

fNo.  4.  Music  education  In  the  United  States;  schools  and  departments  of  music.    Arthur  L.  Manchester. 

«No.  5.  Education  in  Formosa.    Julean  H.  Arnold.    10  cts. 

«<No.  6.  The  apprenticeship  system  in  its  relation  to  industrial  education.    Carroll  D.  Wright.    15  cts. 

fNo.  7.  State  school  systems:  n.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  1. 

1906,  to  Oct.  1, 1908.    Edward  C.  EUlott. 
fNo.  8 .  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by  tte 

State  1907-8. 

1909. 

fNo.  1.  Faculties  lor  study  and  research  in  the  oflioes  of  the  United  States  Government  in  WashingtsA. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley.    10  ots. 
«No.  2.  Admission  of  Chinese  students  to  American  colleges.    John  Fryer.    25  cts. 
«(No.  3.  Daily  meals  of  school  diildren.    Caroline  L.  Hunt.    10  cts. 
fNo.  4.  The  teaching  stall  of  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  amount  of  education,  length  of  ezp» 

rienoe,  salaries.    Edward  L.  Thomdike. 
Mo.  5.  Statistics  of  public,  society,  and  school  libraries  in  1906. 
fNo.  6.  Instruction  in  the  fine  and  manual  arts  in  the  United  States.    A  statistical  monograph.    Htmg 

T.Bailey.    16  cts. 
No.  7.  Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Eduoation,  1867-1907. 
4(No.  &  A  teacher's  professional  library.    Classified  list  of  100  titles.    6  ots. 
«No.  9.  Bibliography  of  education  for  190»-«.    10  ots. 
No.  10.  Education  for  efBdency  in  railroad  service.    J.  Shirley  Eaton. 

«No.  11.  Statistics  of  State  universltiee  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  bf 
the  State,  1908-9.    5  cts. 

1910. 

*No.  1.  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  publio  schoois  of  Saxony.    Arify  BL 

Show.    5  cts. 
No.  2.  State  school  systems:  III.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  publie  eduoation,  Oct.  ^ 

1908,  to  Oct.  1, 1909.    Edward  C.  Elliott. 
fNo.  3.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Burean  of  Eduoation,  1867-1910. 
fNo.  4.  The  biological  stations  of  Europe.   Charles  A.  KotdLd, 
•No.  5.  American  sAoolhouses.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    75  cts. 
fNo.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  Institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  l|f 

the  State,  190»-10. 
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1911. 

•No.  1.  Bibliography  of  sdeiioe  teaching.   6  ots. 

*No.  2.  Opportunities  for  graduate  study  in  agrionltore  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Monahan.   5  cts. 

*No.  3.  Agencies  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  service.    William  C.  Ruediger.    15  cts. 

*No.  4.  Report  of  the  oommission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Baltimore.    10  ots. 
*No.  6.  Age  and  grade  census  of  schools  and  coUeges.    George  D.  Strayer.    lOots. 
Wo.  6.  Graduate  work  in  mathematics  in  universities  and  in  other  institutions  of  like  grade  in  the  United 

States.    5  cts. 
fNo.  7.  Undergraduate  work  in  mathematics  in  colleges  and  univenities. 
fNo.  8.  Eiaminations  In  mathematics,  other  than  those  set  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  classes. 
No.  9.  Mathematics  in  the  technologioal  schools  of  collegiate  grade  in  the  United  States. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  for  190»-10. 
fNo.  11.  BibUogrephy  of  child  study  for  the  yean  1906-0. 
fNo.  12.  Training  of  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics. 
*No.  18.  Mathematics  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  United  States.    15  cts. 
*No.  U.  Provision  for  ezoeptionai  children  in  the  public  schools.    J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Lightner  'WltmeTy 

and  Leonard  P.  Ayres.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Educational  system  of  China  as  recently  reconstructed.    Harry  E.  King.    10  cts. 
fNo.  16.  Mathematics  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 
fNo.  17.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  October,  1911. 
fNo.  18.  Teachers'  certificates  issued  under  general  State  laws  and  regulatians.    H.  Updegrafl. 
No.  19.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1910-11. 

i9ia. 

•No.  1.  Acourseofstudy  for  thepreparationof  rural-school  teachers.   F.Mutchler  and  W.J.  Craig.  Sots. 
fNo.  2.  Mathematics  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 
*No.  3.  Report  of  committee  on  uniform  records  and  reports.    5  cts. 
<No.  4.  Mathematics  in  technical  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    5  cts. 
Wo.  5.  A  study  of  expenses  of  city  school  systems.    Harian  Updegraff .    10  cts. 
*No.  6.  Agricultural  education  in  secondary  schools.    10  cts. 
*No.  7.  Educational  status  of  nursing.    M.  Adelaide  Nutting.    10  cts. 
«No.  8.  Peace  day.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    6  cts.    [Later  publication,  1913,  No.  12, 10  otSL) 
<No.  9.  Country  schools  for  city  boys.    William  S.  Myers.    10  cts. 
fNo.  10.  Bibliography  of  education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 
fNo.  11.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  L 

tNo.  12.  Dutch  schools  of  New  Netherland  and  colonial  New  York.    William  H.  Kilpatrick. 
•No.  13.  Influences  tending  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  nuthematics.   5  cts. 
*No.  14.  Report  of  the  American  commissionera  of  the  international  commission  on  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics.   10  cts. 
fNo.  16.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  n. 
fNo.  16.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis. 
•No.  17.  The  Montessori  system  of  education.    Anna  T.  Smith.    5  cts. 
•No.  18.  Teaching  language  through  agriculture  and  domestic  sdenoe.    M.  A.  Leiper    5  cts. 
•No.  19.  Professional  distribution  of  college  and  university  graduates.    Bailey  B.  Burrltt.    10  cts. 
fNo.  20.  Readjustment  of  a  rural  high  school  to  the  needs  of  the  community.    H.  A.  Brown. 
fNo.  21.  Urban  and  rural  oommon-school  statistics.    Harlan  Updegralt  and  William  R.  Hood. 

No.  22.  Public  and  private  high  schools. 

•No.  23.  Special  collections  In  libraries  in  the  United  States.    W.  D.  Johnston  and  I.  G.  Mudge.    10  cts. 
fNo.  24.  Current  educational  topics.  No.  m. 

fNo.  25.  List  of  publications  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1912. 
tNo.  26.  Bibliography  of  child  study  for  the  years  1910-11. 

No.  27.  History  of  public-school  education  In  Arkansas.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
•No.  28.  Cultivating  school  grounds  in  Wake  County,  N.  C.    Zebulon  Judd.    5  cts. 

No.  29.  Bibliography  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  1900-1912.    D.  E.  Smith  and  Ch&s.  Goldsihet 

No.  30.  Latin-American  universities  and  special  schools.    Edgar  E.  BrandorL 
tNo.  31.  Educational  directory,  1912. 

tNo.  82.  Bibliography  of  exceptional  children  and  their  education.    Arthur  MacDonald. 
tNo.  83.  Statistics  of  State  unlversitiee  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912. 

i9ia. 

No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1913. 
•No.  2.  Training  courses  for  rural  teachers.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  W right.    5  ots. 
•No.  3.  The  teaching  of  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Charles  H.  Handschin.    15  cts. 
•No.  4.  Present  standards  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.    George  E.  MaoLeen.    20cts. 
tNo.  5.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatfons.    February,  1913. 
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*No.  6.  AgricoltaEal  instmetiom  In  high  schools.    G.  H.  Robisoii  and  F.  B.  Jenks.    10  ol& 

*Nob  7.  College  entrance  lequirements.    Clarence  D.  Kfaigsley.    15  cts. 

*No.  8.  The  statoa  of  mral  education  in  the  United  States.    A.  C.  Manahan.    16  cts. 

fNo.  9.  Consalar  xeportB  on  continuation  schools  in  Prussia. 

fNo.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pufolicatious,  Mardi,  1913. 

fNo.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1913. 

*No.  12.  The  promotion  of  peace.    Fannie  Fern  Andrews.    10  cts. 

*No.  13.  Standards  and  tests  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  schools  or  systems  of  schodb.    5  cts. 

tNo.  14.  Agricultural  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

fNo.  16.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1913. 

<No.  10.  Blblio^phy  of  medical  inspection  and  health  supervision.    16  cts. 

tNo.  17.  A  trade  school  for  girls.    A  preliminary  investigation  in  a  typical  manufocturing  city,  Worcester, 

Mass. 
*No.  18.  The  fifteenth  international  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography.    Fletcher  B.  Dresslar.    10  cts. 
«Na  19.  Oerman  industrial  education  and  its  lessons  for  the  United  States.    Hohnes  Beokwith.    16  cts. 
*No.  20.  IllitenM^  fai  the  United  States.    10  cts. 

tNo.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1913. 
*No.  22.  Bibliography  of  industrial,  vocational,  and  trade  education.    10  cts. 
*No.  23.  The  Georgia  dub  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  study  of  rural  sociology.    E.  C. 

Branson.    10  cts. 
*No.  24.  A  comparison  of  public  education  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States.    Georg  Kersohenstelner. 

5  cts. 
*No.  26.  Industrial  education  in  Columbus,  Ga.    Roland  B.  Daniel.    6  cts. 
tNo.  26.  Good  roads  arbor  day.    Susan  B.  Sipe. 
tNo.  27.  Frfaon  schools.    A.  C.  HiU. 

<No.  28.  Expressions  on  education  by  American  statesmen  and  publicists.    6  cts. 
«No.  29.  Accredited  secondary  schools  hi  the  United  States.    Kendrio  C.  Babcook.    10  cts. 
*No.  30.  Education  in  the  South.    10  cts. 
•No.  31.  Special  features  in  city  school  systems.    10  cts. 

No.  32.  Educational  survey  of  Montgomery  County,  Md. 
tNo.  33.  Monthly  record  of  currant  educational  publications,  September,  1913. 
•No.  34.  Pension  systems  in  Great  Britain.    Raymond  W.  Sies.    10  cts. 
•No.  35.  A  list  of  books  suited  to  a  high-school  library.    15  cts. 
•No.  36.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1911-12.    10  cts. 

No.  37.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1913. 
•No.  38.  Economy  of  time  in  education.     10  cts. 

No.  39.  Elementary  industrial  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.    W.  N.  Hailmann. 
•No.  40.  The  reorganized  school  playground.    Henry  S.  Curtis.    10  cts. 
•No.  41.  The  reorganisation  of  secondary  education.    10  cts. 

No.  42.  An  experimental  rural  school  at  Winthrop  College.    H.  6.  Browne. 
•No.  43.  Agriculture  and  rural-life  day;  material  for  its  observance.    Eugene  C.  Brooks.    10  cts. 
•No.  44.  Oiganixed  health  work  in  schools.    £.  B.  Hoag.    10  cts. 

No.  45.  Monthly  record  of  current  educationid  publications,  November,  1913. 
•No.  46.  Educational  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  publications.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  cts. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Fanagot  School,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  school.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  Phillips. 
•No.  50.  The  Fitohburg  plan  of  cooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  McCann.    10  cts. 
•No.  51.  Education  of  the  inmiigrant.    10  cts. 
•No.  62.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    6  cts. 

No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 

No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 

No.  56.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relathig  to  education,  Oct.  1, 1009,  to  Oct  1, 1912.    James  C. 

Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 
tNo.  56.  Some  suggestive  features  of  the  Swiss  school  system.    WOliam  Knox  Tate. 
tNo.  67.  Elementary  education  in  England,  with  special  reference  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 
I.  L.  Eimdel. 

No.  68.  Educational  system  of  rural  Denmark.    Harold  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Bibliography  of  education  fbr  1910-11. 

No.  60.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912-13. 

1914. 

•No.  1.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1914.    5  cts. 

No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
•No.  8.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February.  1914.   5  oti. 

No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  fn  life.    Meyer  Bloomfleld. 
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No.  5.  The  folk  high  schooto  of  DemiMirk.    L.  L.  Friend. 

No. «.  KindergarteDS  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  oumnt  edocational  pablieatkHS,  Mardh,  1914. 

No.  8.  The  liaasachusetts  home-prOject  plan  of  vocational  agricultoral  education.    B.  W.  StlmacD. 

No.  0.  Monthly  record  of  corrent  educational  publications,  April,  1014. 
«No.  10.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwto.    25  ots. 
*No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  May,  1914.    6  cts. 
*<No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouaes  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar.    60  cts. 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  hi  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  Stat«flu 
Royal  B.  Famum. 

No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 

No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teaching.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King. 

Na  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagaa. 

No.  18.  The  pabUo«chool  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Bnrris. 

No.  19.  University  extension  in  the  United  States.    Louis  £.  Reber. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  Fenell. 

No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  8eptem)>er,  1914. 

No.  22.  The  Dantah  Iblk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in' Europe.    Frank  L.  013am. 

Na  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 

No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  pubUoatlons,  October,  1914. 
•No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.    15  ots. 

No.  2S.  The  Montessori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elisabeth  Harrison. 

No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  histitutions. 

No.  80.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.    A.  C.  Konaban. 

No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska. 

No.  32.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  I..  Walkley. 

No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    W iU  Earhart. 

No.  34.  Library  instruction  in  universities,  collesM»  and  normal  schools.    Henry  R.  Evans. 

No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  H.  Judd. 
*No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    Oenend  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews.    10  cts. 

No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  11.    State  legislation,  schools,  agencies.   B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Part  III.    Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  39.  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews. 

No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Oirard  College,  Philadeli^ila,  Pa. 

No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1614. 

No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organisation  for  the  administration  of  rural  schools.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  45.  Curricula  in  mathematics.    J.  C.  Brown. 

No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtser. 

No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 

No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  Q.  Rathmau. 

No.  49.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural  school-teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 

No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

191S. 

No.  1.  Cooking  in  the  vocational  school.    Iris  P.  O'Leary. 

No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 

No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915. 

No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 

No.  5.  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  0.  A  study  of  colleges  and  high  schools. 

No.  7.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capeu. 

No.  8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities.    Bird  T.  Baldwin. 

No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1915. 

No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1915. 

No.  11 .  A  statistical  study  of  the  public-school  systems  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains     Nof^ 

man  Frost. 
No.  12.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Alabama.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL 

PUBLICATIONS. 


CoNTKins.— Introdnctory  notes— PnbUcations  of  assodations— Educatioiial  history— Cnrrant  edac*- 
tional  ooDditioiis— Pedagogics  and  didactics— Edacational  psychology;  Child  study— Special  methods  of 
instroctioi^— Special  subjects  of  curricnhim— Rural  education— Secondary  education— Teachers:  Training 
and  professional  status— Higher  education— School  administration— School  management— School  archi- 
tectnre— School  hygiene  and  sanitation— Physical  training— Social  aspects  of  education— Child  welfare— 
Beligions  education— Manual  and  vocational  training— Vocational  guidance— Agricultural  education- 
Home  economics— Commercial  education— Professional  education— Military  training— Education  of 
women— Negroes  and  Indians— Orientals— Defective  and  delinquent  children:— Libraries  and  reading— 
Bnraon  of  Education:  Recent  pubUcatious— Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


INTKODUCTORY  NOTES., 

The  foflowing  are  especially  noteworthy  books  and  pamphlets  of 
the  current  month,  the  numbers  in  parentheses  referring  to  the  full 
entries  in  this  record:  Nearing,  The  new  education  (529);  E[lapper, 
Teaching  of  EngUsh  (570);  Carver,  Organization  of  a  rural  com- 
munity (582) ;  Alderman,  School  credit  for  home  work  (615) ;  Perry, 
Discipline  as  a  school  problem  (618);  Beard,  Woman's  work  in 
municipahties  (625);  Cooley,  Vocational  education  in  Europe  (610); 
Eaton  and  Stevens,  Commercial  work  and  training  for  girb  (659); 
Redlich,  The  case  method  in  American  law  schools  (662) ;  Schaeffer 
and  Finley,  Should  our  educational  system  include  activities  whose 
special  purpose  is  preparation  for  war?  (661) ;  Kuo,  The  Chinese  sys- 
tem of  public  education  (669). 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for  free 
distribution  by  this  oflBice.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordinarily  be 
obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly  or  through 
a  dealer;  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
foe  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


'PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

513.  CalEfoznia  high  school  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  annual  meet- 
ing ..  .  Held  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  June  29  to  July  3, 1914.  109  p.  8**.  (E.  B. 
Washburn,  secretary,  Oakland,  Cal.) 

Cootalns:  1.  O.  A.  Morrill:  The  province  of  the  Intermediate  school,  the  proTinoe  of  the  hjgh 
leiiool,  and  where  to  draw  the  line  between  them,  p.  9-16.  2.  W.  C.  Wood:  The  course  of  study 
-  in  ttie intermediate  school,  p.  17-33;  Discossion,  p.  33-^.  3.  Mary  S.  Woolman:  Household  arts 
and  homa  llfs— the  rural  school  problem,  p.  47-60.  4.  H.  O.  Williams:  Vocational  guidance^ 
p.  54-«aL  6.  H.  R.  Fairdough:  The  practical  bearing  of  hjgh  school  Latin,  p.  74-84.  6.  BlizabetH 
aMadison:  Thahjghsohool library, p. 8»^. 

8 
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4  OUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PTJBLIOATIONS. 

514.  LouiBiana  school  board  association.     ProceedingB.    Tenth  annual  meeting 

of  the  Louiedana  school  board  asBOciation  and  twenty-ninth  annual  conference 
ef  the  Parish  evperintendents,  held  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Janunrj  2^6, 1915. 
Baton  Rouge,  Ramires-Jones  print,  1915.     42  p.    8^. 

Contaliia:  1.  C.  J.  Brown:  ^nopsis  of  talk  on  tk«  Mbool  plant,  p.  17-18.  2.  J.  W.  Batcmao: 
What  industrial  work  should  be  done  In  schools  of  three,  four,  and  five  teachers,  p.  l^-2L  3.  L.  J. 
Allenum:  Attendance— how  to  improve  it,  p.  29^. 

515.  Michig^an  schoolxnastexB'  club.    Journal  .  .  .  forty-ninth  meeting,  held  in 

Ann  Arbor,  April  1-3,  1914.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Pub.  by  the  Club.  132  p. 
8°.    (L.  P.  Jocelyn,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

CantaiBs:  1.  C.  O.  Davis:  Tbe  raooostnicted  high  school,  p.  i-6.  2.  Aqmnto  Maissr.  Hov  can 
we  make  the  study  of  Qerman  more  vital?  p.  2&-ao.  3b  PaoUne  Harrb:  Gaa  thoroashivepaiaUaD 
mult  from  modem  educatiooal  ttt>4enciosT  p.  ao-35.  4.  Agnes  Hunt:  OonalaUoa  of  Qbenisby 
and  domestic  science  la  both  hjigh  school  and  coU«e instruction,  p.  63^.  6.  W.  6.  Ball:  Instroo- 
tlen  regai!(ltag  the  sex  life,  p.  G4-74.  6.  R.  W.  Davis:  Manual  training  /ron  ihe  npannfaptwaa' 
viewpoint,  p.  79-63.  7.  £.  C.  Warriner:  The  Ibnction  of  manual  tcaiolng  in  the  high  tfS^oA, 
p.  83-^.    8.  C.  8.  Berry:  Value  of  psychological  tests  in  determining  life  vocation,  p.  88-06. 

516.  Modem  lan^age  association  ^  Amorisn.     Proceedings  of  the  thirty-second 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the  twentieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Central  division  of  the  Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  29-31, 
1914.  Publications  of  the  Modem  language  association  of  America,  30: 
i-lxxxix,  March  1915. 

Contains:  1.  F.  E.  Schelllng:  The  Amsrtcan  professor,  p.  llv-lzzlli.  2.  JoHus  Goebsl:  The 
new  proUeoas  of  Amestflfm  scbQlaiship,  p.  Ixxiv-lxzxiv. 

517.  Music  teachers'  natLOoaal  a^oQiataozi.    Studies  in  muaictd  education,  his- 

tory, and  aesthetics.  Ninth  series.  Papers  and  proceedings  ...  at  its 
thirty-sixth  annual  meeting,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  29-^,  1914.  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  The  Association,  1916.  234  p.  8**.  (J.  L.  Erb,  secretary,  Chi- 
cago, 111.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  A.  Scholes:  Uusical  tducaUon  In  the  British  Tsles,  p.  80-40.  2.  WiU  Earhait 
High  school  orchestras  as  a  stimulus  to  instrumental  study,  p.  148-56.  3.  W.  8.  Pratt:  The 
problems  of  standatdisatton,  p.  158-74. 

518.  New  York  (State)  Univexsity.    Proceedii^  of  the  fiftieth  convocation, 

Albany,  New  York,  October  22-23,  1914.  The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1915.     207  p.    8°. 

Contains:  1.  G.  H.  Palmer:  Trades  and  professions,  p.  18-29;  DiscussloB,  p.  29-48.  2.  F.  J.  E. 
Woodbridge:  The  university  and  the  pubUc,  p.  44-«e.  8.  Bsrhert  Qoiok:  The  rani  school, 
p.  61-74.  4.  Robert  Brodie:  Improvement  of  rural  schools,  p.  79-89.  5.  H.  If.  Biggs:  Medical 
inspection,  p.  03-90.  6.  O.  E.  Hall:  Consolidation  of  districts,  p.  109-16.  7.  C  W.  Kent:  Ednea- 
tiocal  eflidency  wsus  educational  dlqdAy,  p.  117-42;  Discussion,  p.  142-M.  &  B.  E.  Thampeon: 
What  the  school  should  do  for  the  state,  p.  185-205. 

519.  Pennsylvania   educational   association.    Directors'    department.    Pro- 

ceedings of  the  twentieth  annual  aession  at  Hanisbuig,  February  4-^,  1915. 
Pennsylvania  school  journal,  63:  379-420,  March  1915. 

Contains:  1.  C  8.  Foos:  What's  the  matter  with  the  public  schoofsT  p.  381-84;  Piscusskm. 
p.  384-86.  2.  H.  A.  Boyer:  Administration  of  school  affafas,  p.  887-89.  3.  Chsrles  Albert:  Oor 
needs  in  rural  education ,  p.  389-92.  4.  M.  Q .  Brumbaugh :  [Duties  of  the  school  director]  p.  392-01 
6.  If.  Virginia  Black:  [Teachers  and  the  school  directors]  p.  394-96.  6.  J.  P.  McCask^y:  The 
school  director  in  the  school  work,  p.  997-403. 

520.  Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association.    Thirty-ninth  annual  meeting 

.  .  .  Proceedings  and  addresses,  Gape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  October  29-91,  1914. 
73  J).    8°.    (A.  C.  Magill,  secretary,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.) 

Contains:  1.  Eugene  Davenport:  The  community  and  Jts  school,  p.  22-28*  2.  W.  P.  Ems: 
Rural  social  centers,  p.  28-33.  3.  Clara  £.  Qraham:  Aesthetics  in  edocation,  or.  Child  develop- 
ment aloDg  lines  of  the  beautify,  p.  41-^1.  4.  W.  L.  Johns:  The  social-life  of  the  h^  school 
student,  p.  51-56.  5.  W.  D.  Grove:  The  rural  school  of  to-mocrow,  p.  5&-6L  t,  Jean  OridweU: 
The  Uarhing  of  reading  in  the  sUth  grade,  p.  61-63. 
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CUBBEKT  BDUCATIOKAL  PUBLICATIONS.  5 

581.  'Wl0eoxiflin  teaekezs'  aosociatioii.  Proceediogs  of  the  aixty-second  annual 
Beeaion  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  5-7,  1914.  Madison,  Wis.,  Dem- 
oeral  printing  company,  1915.  300  p.  8**.  (M.  A.  Buasewitz,  secretary, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  I.  C.  D.  Klngsiey:  The  imrpOM  aflod  scope  of  the  work  of  the  h%h  sehool,  p.  2a-30. 
Z  C.  O.  FetMe:  How  can  we  make  the  *ho(4  meet  the  neeck  of  Hft,  p.  30-88.  8.  C.  R.  Van  Bise: 
The  training  of  teadicra  for  the  high  schools  by  the  univflrsity,  p.  43-48.  4.  Q.  L.  Bowman :  The 
tiufeifig  of  teacfiers  by  eeimty  tralAing  sdiootB,  p,  ei-«5.  ^.  C.  J.  Brewv:  TralDing  teachers  In 
h1^  sohoolBr  pi.  M-73.  6b  Theodora  Kronohage:  Tialalng  teadisa  for  the  eiementavy  grades 
p.  72-79;  Discussion,  p.  80-86.  7.  D.  N.  Sneddn:  Oiga&izatioD  of  the  state's  instromentalitifls 
for  Tocatloiial  training,  p.  87-88.  8.  Mary  D.  Bradford:  Motives  for  professional  hiterest  and 
growth,  p.  89-05.  9.  L.  D.  Harvey:  Handwork  in  the  elementary  school,  p.  104-12.  10.  M.  V. 
O'Shea:  Shall  the  sexes  be  taught  seporatelyT  p.  118-23;  Discussion,  p.  124-27.  11.  Nina  C. 
Vandewalker:  KlndergiBiten  problems  in  Wfeconsin,  p.  136-44.  12.  W.  F.  Roeeker:  An  ele- 
ouftrtvy  oonrfte  fn  general  sehnce;  eootent  and  method,  p.  164-77.  18.  May  Bnmby:  Relating 
Cbe  work  of  En^Hsh  in  the  grades  to  that  in  the  high  school  through  the  medium  of  a  sapervbor, 
p.  10&-203.  14.  BUsabeth  B.  Kelly:  Home  economics  in  the  rural  school,  p*.  222-27.  16.  F.  M. 
Karnes:  To  what  extent  b  it  desirable  to  vocati<HiaUze  manual  arts  in  the  public  schools?  p.  232-30. 
16.  W.  O.  Miessner:  Modern  pedagogy  applied  to  music  teachhig,  p.  248-£0.  17.  Lillian  Watts: 
Music  credlCs  for  higih  schools,  p.  259-62.  18.  O.  A.  Chambeilain:  The  value  of  competittve  ath- 
ftOcs  for  h%h  school  boys  ITom  the  viewpofait  of  the  edutiaMf,  p.  964>79.  10.  F.  A.  Kuhhnan: 
TbsfmpotttokMfULd  nrtthodi  ol  dtltiinfatg  tha  — antal  age  el  stthnennal  chfl*«D,  p.  286-06. 

RDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

522.  De  Xontmoreney,  J.  S.  O.    English  education  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 

centuries.    Journal  of  education  (London)  47: 186-80,  March  1,  1915.    (Sup- 
plement.) 

Interesting  historical  r^snm^  Sayt  that  the  most  important  result  of  the  entire  movement  and 
reaction  between  England  and  Europe  was  the  groxXplng  of  schObiTs  and  teachers  at  Oxford  in  the 
days  of  Henry  Beanderc. 

523.  Flozian,  Pierre.    Les   m^thodes   exp^rimen tales  et    la  transformation  des 

m^thodes  p^dagogiques  en  Angleterre  au  dix-huiti^me  si^Ie.    Education, 
6:  438-53,  December  1914. 

524.  Kn^ht,  X4sar  WaUacie.    The  Peabody  fund  and  its  early  operation  in  Korth 

Carolina.     [Durham?  N.  C,  1915]    15  p.    S''. 
Reprtated  from  the  South  Atlantio  quarterly  for  April  1016,  vol.  XIV,  no.  2. 

525.  gftwhaa,  Thomas  J.    Fifty   years  ol   Catholic   education.    Catholic  world, 

101:21-30,  April  1915. 

aiys  that  the  sijgnfflcance  of  the  CathoUe  school  "lies  rather  in  lib  dfettactiTe  [Mrpose,  which  is 
the  combination  of  religious  and  moral  trahihig  with  intellectual  culture." 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

526.  pirectory  of  educational  associations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.]    Journal 

of  education  (London)  47: 179-86,  March  1,  1915. 

Oivea  membership  totah,  yearly  subscription;  name  of  society's  official  organ;  telegraphic 
address;  date  and  place  of  next  annual  meeting;  secretary's  name  and  office  address. 

527.  Gaoigia^    Department  of  aducation.    Educational  survey  of  Clayton  and 

Taliaferro  counties,  Georgia.    By  M.  L.  Duggan,  rural  school  agent.     [Atlan- 
ta?] 1915.    23  p.    illuB.    8*». 
Numbcra  2  and  3  in  a  series  of  educational  surveys  of  the  counties  of  Georgia. 

528.  The  moonlight  schools.    The   campaign  against    illiteracy.    Tnining  school 

quarterly,  1:  204-12,  January-March  1915. 
Contains  accounts  of  moonlight  schools  in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina. 

529.  Kearing,  Scott.    The  new  education;  a  review  of  progressive  educational 

movements  of  the  day.    Chicago,  New  York,  Row,  Peterson  A  company  [1915] 
264  p.    12^ 
"A  leeoid  of  tha  inyreoiioiii  made  on  a  traveler  by  a  number  of  school  systems  and  schools." 
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6  CURBBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

630.  KoiTiSy  Wttlter  B.  The  educational  developments  of  the  navy.    Education, 
35:  603-10,  April  1916. 

An  intorwtlnf  Aoooimt  of  educstlona]  activities  in  the  V.  8.  nmvy,  irlilch  Inoiiids  lor  tbe  jmi 
aiding  Jun«  30,  1918,  th«  direct  Instruction  of  36,000  men.  Trade  schools  baTe  been  carried  on 
principally  to  supply  skilled  mechanics  on  shipboard,  but  they  have  abo  been  the  means  in  many 
cases  of  fitting  men  to  earn  good  ws^es  after  they  have  served  their  enlistments  and  returned  to 
civil  Ul^. 

531.  Ogden,  Utah.    Public  school  survey  'commission.    Report.    Pub.  by  the 

State  department  of  education  by  permiaaion  of  the  Ogden  city  school  boara. 
[Salt  Lake  City?  1916]    42  p.    8*». 

Commission  composed  of  W.  B.  Deflenbaugh,  E.  J.  Ward,  C.  B.  Meek,  W.  O.  Royiance,  and 
0.  A.  Eaton. 

532.  Urugfuay.    I>irecci6n  general  de  instrucci6n  pxtmaria.    La  iii0tnicci6n 

pdblica  primaria  en  la  repdblica  oriental  del  Uruguay.    Noticia  eeciita  para  la 
£zpoeici6n  intemacional  de  San  Francisco  de  1916.    Montevideo,  Talleres 
grdficoB  A  Barreiro  y  Ramos,  1914.    83,  79  p.    62  pi.    8*. 
English  version,  TV  p.  at  end,  has  special  title  page. 

533.  Virginia.    Department    of    public    instruction.    Illiteracy   in   Yiiginia. 

Some  facts  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Prepared  by  £.  R.  Qiesterman,  sec- 
retary of  the  State  board  of  education.  Richmond,  D.  Bottom,  superintendent 
public  printing,  1914.  21  p.  illus.  8^. 
"An  effort  to  abolish  illiteracy  hi  Richmond,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Chandler":  p.  16-2L 
634.  Weld,  Louis  Dwight  Harwell.  Social  and  economic  survey  of  a  community  in 
the  Red  River  valley.  Minneapolis,  University  of  Minnesota,  1915.  86  p. 
illus.    4^.    (The  University  of  Minnesota.    Current  problems,  no.  4.) 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

536.  Bowden,  Witt.    Education  for  power  and  responsibility.    Educational  review, 
49:  352-66,  April  1916. 

Cooperation  of  school  with  home.  Cultivation  of  independent  individuality  In  students  as  tfas 
basis  of  a  genuine  democracy. 

536.  CeU6rler,    L.    Deux   mentality,    deux   Mucations.    Education,    6: 407-15, 

December  1914. 

The  author  finds  German  mentality  analytic  and  realistlo;  French  mentality  synthetic  and 
idealistic.  He  considen  that  Oermaii  pedagogy,  during  the  last  few  decades,  has  coolSned  itself 
more  to  the  contemplation  of  the  real— the  psychological  and  physical  nature  of  the  chUd;  whUe 
the  attention  of  all  pedagogical  circles  in  France  has  been  concentrated  more  and  more  upon 
the  problem  of  moral  education. 

537.  Classen,  Walther  F.    Zucht  und  freiheit;  eifl  wegweiser  ftir  die  deutsche 

jugendpflege.    Mtinchen,  C.  H.  Becksche  verlagsbh.    O.  Beck,  1914.    xiii, 
220  p.     12**. 

538.  Courtis,  8.  A.    Objective  standards  as  a  means  of  controlling  instruction  and 

economizing  time.     School  and  society,  1:  433-36,  March  27,  1916. 

Address  delivered  before  the  National  society  for  the  study  of  education,  Cincinnati  meeting, 
February  22;  1915. 

539.  Duhem,  Pierre.    Quelquee  reflexions  eur  la  science  allemande.    R^vue  dee 

deux  mondee,  95:  667-86,  February  1,  1916, 

Bays  that  *' French  and  Oerman  science  are  both  remote  from,  the  ideal  of  a  peribct  setaice,  but 
they  recede  from  it  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  possessing  to  excess  that  with  which  the  other 
is  pooriy  provided;  there,  In  Oerman  science,  the  geometric  spirit  reduces  the  spirit  of  finessa 
almost  to  the  extent  of  suffocating  it;  here,  In  French  science,  the  spirit  of  finesse  overpasses  too 
readily  the  geometric  spirit." 

540.  Fairand,  Wilson.    The  public  school  and  the  college.    School  and  society,  1: 

606-10,  April  10,  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  the  public  school  and  the  college  have  different  aims,  problems,  and  idealr* 
He  gives  the  problems  of  each  and  says  that  neither  should  act  Independently,  or  endeavor  bltaidly 
to  force  the  other.  The  college  must  study  the  purposes  and  limitations  of  the  pabllo  school  and 
the  school  must  recognise  the  ideals  and  the  problems  of  the  coll«ge. 
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541.  FUeher,  Aloys.    Die  neue  jugendbewegung.     Zeitschrift  ftlr  pftdagogische 

psychologie  imd  experimentelle  p&dagogik,  16  :  22-37,  74-84,  January,  Feb- 
ruary-March 1915. 

Cf.  EdwJn  O.  Oooley's  aitloto  "Welftn  of  working  yoatfa  in  Gennany "  (Item  642)  on  the  new 
"Jngondpflege."  Piofessar  Finher,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  an  analysis  of  the  "Jogend- 
bewegtmg,"  a  "pfledooentrie''  movement  tending  toward  the  creation  of  an  aatonomoas  "  jugend- 
koltar/'  proctoimed  by  OostaT  Adolf  Wyneken.  Professor  Fischer's  pedagogical  ideals  approadt- 
mate  those  expresed  by  John  Dewey  in  the  New  republic,  2: 28a-«4,  April  17, 1916. 

542.  Hendy,  J.  B.    The  quid  pro  quo  in  education.    Journal  of  education  (London) 

47: 15»-^,  March  1,  1915. 
An  estimate  of  the  results  of  education  In  England. 

543.  Manny,  Frank  A.    Initiative  in  education.    Education,  35: 489-91,  April  1915. 

A  pupil  can  not  be  said  to  be  trained  for  initiattye  nntfl  «he  is  able  to  take  responsibility  alone 
or  with  others  (1)  far  the  materials  faiTolved,  (2)  for  the  methods  called  for,  and  (8)  for  the  lesolts 
that  ensue."    Methods  in  France  and  America  contrasted. 

544.  Xazrinan,  J.  J.    The  education  of  youth  for  democracy.    Educational  review, 

49:  37^90,  April  1915. 

Concedes  that  elementary  education  should  be  essentially  individualistic.  Says:  "The  irre- 
pressible egoism  of  the  pre-adolescent  child  is  no  mere  caprice  of  nature."  Modem  education  of 
youth  demands  as  a  result  economic  independence,  spiritual  strength,  and  altruism. 

545.  Beinke,  H.    Der  deutsche  junghelferbund.    Lyzeum,  2: 20-^,  October  1914. 

An  account  of  the  origin,  goal,  procedure,  and  significance  of  the  German  analogue  of  Bamardo's 
"Young  helpers'  league,"  in  direct  imitation  of  which  the  German  organisation  was  formed. 

546.  Sibley,  C.  Lintem.    Britain's  intellectual  empire.    Canadian  magazine,  44: 

480-86,  April  1915. 
Achievements  in  science  and  philosophy  accomplished  by  Englishmen. 

547.  Some  opiniona  on  German  culture  and  education.    Modem  language  teaching, 

11:  52-53,  March  1915. 

Contrasts  English  and  German  metliodft— the  English  befaig  individuaUsts;  the  Germans, 
ooUectiyists. 

548.  Wioahipy  A.  S.    Standardisation— wise  and  otherwise.    Journal  of  education, 

81:  311-15,  March  25,  1915. 
Addren  before  the  Department  of  soperintendence.  National  education  association. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

549.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.    The  application  of  the  Courtia  testa  in  arithmetic  to  college 

students.    School  and  society,  1:  569-76,  April  17,  1915. 

550.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    An  analytical  scale  for  judging  handwriting.    Elementary 

school  journal,  15:  432-41,  April  1915. 

Crltieises  the  ThomdlkB  and  Ayres  scales  because  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  results  which  are 
obtained  ikom  their  use.    Describes  an  analytical  scale. 

551.  loteyko,  I.     La  &cultad  inteinacional  de  paidologla  de  Bruselas.    Monitor  de 

la  educaci6n  comdn,  52:  68-77,  January  1915. 

Discusses  the  place  of  pedology  among  the  sciences  and  its  Talue  for  education.  The  Interna- 
tional fsoulty  of  pedology  was  instituted  upon  demand  of  the  First  Intemational  congress  of 
pedology,  at  Brussels  in  1911. 

552.  Xirehner,     Ferdinand.      Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung     und     konferenzhe- 

schlQase.    Lyzeum,  2: 126-36,  December  1914. 

A  study  concerning  the  objectiyity  of  judgments  upon  pupils'  conduct  and  attainments  arrived 
at  in  fMmlty  meetings.  What  Is  the  influence  of  the  following  factors:  Sex  of  the  teacher,  sex  of 
the  pupfl,  the  subjects  taught  by  the  teacher?  What  is  the  mathematical  probability  of  reaching 
an  objective  judgment? 

553.  Pyle,  W.  H.    A  psychological  study  of  bright  and  dull  pupils.    Journal  of 

educational  psychology,  6:  151-56,  March  1915. 

'<A  study  of  high  school  children  by  means  of  tests  of  logical  memory,  rote  memory,  word  bufld- 
teg,  association  test,  and  completion  tests.  The  use  of  such  tests  may  be  of  great  help  to  teacheit 
and  prino^^  in  determining  the  mental  ability  of  pupils.'; 
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654.  Btaxeh,  DaaieL  The  measuiemeiit  of  efficiency  in  spelling,  and  the  over- 
lapping of  grades  in  combined  measurements  of  readipg,  writing,  and  spelling, 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6: 167-86,  March  1915. 

"The  aathor  deriveB  a  method  of  wtBuaiiDg  spelUng  abllUy,  end  pnseoti  the  reiolt  of  testfaig 
M14  papIlB  in  fl^e  aofaoolf.  On  the  basto  of  these  renlte  he  pnaents  norms  of  qwUing  ability  for 
•acbgnde." 

566.  Wallin,  J.  S.  WaUMe.  The  Binet-6im<»i  tests  in  relation  to  the  factors  of 
experience  and  maturity.    Psychological  cKnic,  8: 266-71,  February  15, 1916. 

656.  Witmer,  Ligbtu«r.  Clinical  records.  P^rchological  clinic,  9: 1-17,  March  15, 
1915. 

The  records  of  40  children,  who  had  been  broai^t  to  the  Psychutoigtoil  cHnle  of  the  UnlTersity 
ofFennsylvtnhi,  werasMlyted  to  Aid  oat  wfast  Mfomatfott  the  reoords  gs^  under  eseh  of  three 
iBparate  heads:  Genarel  errnmhiilhm,  Phyttari  enmlnation,  snd  Mental  tests. 

557.  Yeikesy  Bobert  X.  and  Anderson,  Helen  X.  The  importance  of  social 
status  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  point-scale  method  of  measuring 
mental  capacity.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6:137-50,  March  1916. 
"The  authors  find  that  differences  In  social  status  correlate  with  differences  In  mental  capacity, 
and  that  the  latter  differences  may  amount  fo  as  nmch  as  30  per  cent.  They  emphasfae  the  neoee- 
tiHtf  of  different  norms  fcr  different  socftd  croups." 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

66S.  CkiTlah,  Oarolyn  M.    The  relation  of  moving  pidturee  to  English  composition. 
Engli^  joiimal,  4:  ^6-30,  April  1915. 
A  paper  read  before  the  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  Engll^,  December  5, 1914 
"Moving  pictures  offer  great  opxxyrtunftles:  (1)  as  the  source  of  mattflal  for  the  content  of  com- 
position; (2>  as  a  means  of  ptBctiee  hi  llieapplleation  of  the  prtai0l|)lee  snd  theories  of  oompodtion; 
(3)  as  a  medium  for  the  mental  trafaUng  on  which  success  In  EngUstt  composlUon  depends." 
669.  Hamilton,  Maud.    An  eoEperhnent  in  historical  dramatization.    School  review, 
23: 253-56,  April  1915. 

Werk  at  the  Wlsomshi  high  seho^  of  the  Untventty  of  Wisoonstai.  Basis  of  tie  pUy  was 
Bacon's  Rebellion.  Pronounces  such  dramatization  as  czoeedfn^y  beneficial  for  a  seventh-  or 
eighth-grade  oUms.  Qlvee  skeleton  of  acts  aad  eharacten  of  the  pl^,  which  was  called ''  A  rebel 
ofoldeVlrgfaila." 

660.  Kewton,  Peter;  The  toy  theatre:  a  children's  playhouse  where  fairy  tales  come 

true.    Craftsman,  28:  36-41,  April  1915. 

An  Ulnstrated  article  on  the  new  playhouse  fsr  ohlldreK,  lobe  bum  hi  New  York  dty.  Designed 
to  provide  dramatic  entertainment  for  chfidren,  with  their  Ideals  and  aspirations  and  their  point 
of  view  In  mind. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CUHRICULUM. 

661.  Allen,  Jamea  T.    The  first  year  of  Greek,    aassical  journal,  10:  262-66,  March 

1915. 

OotUnes  briefly  a  coarse  for  beginners  In  Greek.    Advocates  the  benefits  of  memorizing  passages 
fh>m  the  Oreek  writers. 
562.  Aztell,  XTlyBaea  F.    The  teaching  of  literature.    School  bulletin,  41: 166-^57, 
April  1915. 

To  be  continued. 

Gives  an  outline  to  assist  the  teacher  to  analyse  a  literary  selection  by  way  of  preparing  to  teach. 

663.  Chadwick,  B.  D.    Vitalizing  the  history  work.    History  teacher's  magazine, 

6: 112-19,  April  1915. 

Tells  of  the  vitalizing  of  history  work  In  the  Emerson  school,  Gary,  Indiana,  by  history  games, 
the  student  council,  etc.    Gives  the  equipment  of  the  history  laboratory. 

664.  Crawford,  Mary.    The  laboratory  equipment  of  the  teacher  of  English.    Eng- 

lish journal,  4: 145-^1,  March  1915. 

Gives  suggestions  regardhig  the  followfng  aids  for  teaching  Engtth:  Uape,  plans,  ttid  charts; 
Reference  books  and  pedagogloal  helps;  Lantern  sUdei,  Stereograph;  Prints  and  postcards; 
Pictures  and  busts;  and  the  Phonograph. 
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665.  Oaston,  Charles  B.    The  notebook  as  an  aid  to  efficiency  in  English  classes. 
English  journal,  4:  215-25,  April  1915. 

Discusses  the  sabject  under  the  following  headings:  Form  of  notebooks;  Contents  of  notebooks; 
Inspection  of  notebooks;  and  Pabllcatlon  of  notebooks. 

566.  Harris,  Henry  T.    The  occupation  of  musician  in  the  United  States.    Musical 

quarterly,  1:  299-311,  April  1915. 

GiTes  statistics  taken  from  the  Census  report  of  1010,  showing  the  number  of  teachers  of  music  in 
the  United  States,  their  sex,  age,  nativiey,  etc. 

567.  Houston,  O.  David.    Formal  English  grammar;  its  uses  and  abuses.    Educa- 

tion, 35: 477-88,  April  1915. 

Writer  says  that "  the  gravest  abuse,  perhaps,  of  formal  English  grammar  is  the  attempt  to  teach 
the  subject  without  the  assistance  of  the  pupil's  own  composition/'  Deprecates  the  mere  acqui- 
gjtlan  of  grammar,  even  with  stereotyped  examples  appended.  It  must  be  studied  In  and  through 
the  formation  of  sentences  composed  by  the  pupil  himself.  Thinks  that  oral  composition  Is  of 
much  greater  importaaoe  than  written  composition,  because  an  Individual  ''talks  much  more 
often  than  he  writes." 

568.  Kelsey,  Francis  W.    The  twentieth  Michigan  classical  conference.    School 

review,  23:  249-52,  April  1915. 

569.  Keyser,  Cassius  J.    Graduate  mathematical  instruction  for  graduate  students 

not  intending  to  become  mathematicians.    Science,  41 :  443-55,  March  26, 1915. 
In  discussing  the  subject  of  calculus,  the  author  says  that  It  Is  now  practicable  to  provide  "a 
large  and  diversified  ^ody  of  genuinely  graduate  mathematical  instruction  for  which  the  calculus 
is  stricUy  not  prerequisite.'' 

570.  Xlapper,  Paul.    The  teaching  of  English;  teaching  the  art  and  the  science  of 

language.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1915.    xii,  263  p.    12^. 

571.  Lewis,  O.  W.    Modem  methods  of  teaching  primary  reading.    Education, 

35:  516-21,  April  1915. 

Advocates  the  use  of  the  phonic  method.  Enumerates  the  different  methods  (the  Key,  Bacon, 
Pollard,  Ward,  Gordon,  and  Lewis  methods),  and  shows  their  possibilities.  Says  that  the  Lewis 
or  Story  method  has  achieved  marvelous  results. 

572.  Lodge,  Oonaalea.    Oral  Latin  and  its  relation  to  the  direct  method.    Teachers 

college  record,  16: 18-28,  March  1915. 

573.  Newhall,   Charles  W.    ^^Recreations"   in  secondary  mathematics.    School 

science  and  mathematics,  15:  277-93,  April  1915. 

Bibliography:  p.  291-03. 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  headings:  The  pedagogic  value  of  recreations, 
History,  Methods  of  using  recreations.  Definition  of  a  mathematical  recreation,  Possible  material, 
Becreations  with  numbers,  Recreations  in  elementary  algebra,  Recreations  In  geometry,  Con- 
duslon. 

574.  Opdycke,  John  B.    Editing  to  kill.    School  review,  23: 225-35,  April  1915. 

Says  that  classics  for  high  schools  need  to  be  delivered  from  pedantry. 

575.  Iliipps,  C.  F.    Practical  lessons  in  electricity  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

Elementary  school  journal,  15: 407-20,  April  1915. 

Typical  studies  in  electiidty.  A  series  of  problems  which  the  pupOs  are  led  to  solve,  mainly 
t>y  individual  eocperlmentatlon.    Apparatus  of  the  simple  home-made  type. 

576.  Pohly  Frederick  J.    English  literature  for  sophomores.    English  journal,  4: 

160-72,  March  1915. 

A  paper  read  before  the  coUega  section  of  the  Natonal  council  of  teachers  of  English  in  Chicago. 
November  27, 1914. 

577.  Sage,  Evan  T.    Latin  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  coU^ge.   Classical 

journal,  10:  252-61,  March  1915. 

Data  showi'ng  the  maximum  cf  Latin  that  tudents  wO  take  or  purely  cultural  purposes. 
Statistics  collected  from  "a  l^lr  number  of  colleges  from  all  parts  of  the  country/' 

578.  Snedden,  David.    Principles  of  aim,  organization,  and  method  in  general 

science  teaching.    School  and  society,  1:  436-41,  March  27,  1915. 
Presented  before  the  Science  teachers'  club.  Teachers  college,  February  20,  9iaL 
Genera  science  or  pupils  from  12  to  16  jears  of  aga,  in  grades  7  to  lOinohisivi^   . 

91344^—15 2 
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579.  Traf ton,  Gilbert  H.  and  BeynoldB,  Helen  X.    Aims,  methods,  and  course  of 

study  in  nature-study  in  the  elementary  school  of  the  Mankato,  Minnesota^ 
State  nonnal  schooL    Natur^study  review,  11: 95-169,  March  1915. 

A  full,  detailed  course  on  nature-study,  outlining  the  work  througli  all  tlie  gnules  as  weD  as 
the  advanced  work. 

580.  Turner,  Nellie  S.    Teaching  to  read.    New  York,  Cincinnati  [etc.]  American 

book  company  [1915]    viii,  520  p.     12"*, 
Fre^nts  a  definite  method  of  procedure  for  reeding  work  above  the  primary  grades. 

581.  Van  Tuyl,  Qeorge  H.    Business  arithmetic  versus  algebra  in  the  high  school. 

Mathematics  teacher,  7: 101-13,  March  1915. 

Discussion  by  W.  S.  Scblauch,  p.  114-17. 

The  writer  suggests  that  business  arithmetic  be  made  a  required  subject  ttarougbout  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  and  that  the  study  of  algebra  should  begin  in  the  second  year  of  the  course. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

582.  Carver,  Thomas  Nixon.    The  oiganization  of  a  rural  community.    Wash- 

ington, Government  printing  office,  1915.    58  p.    8°. 
From  Yearbook  of  Department  of  agriculture  for  1914. 
"Suggested  readings  for  the  various  committees'':  p.  53-5S. 

583.  United  States.    Department  of  agriculture.    Educational  needs  of  farm 

women  .  .  .  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1915.  88  p.  8^. 
(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Report  No.  105.) 
Extracts  from  letters  received  &tim  farm  women  in  response  to  an  inquiry  ''How  th«  U.  S. 
Department  of  agriculture  can  better  meet  the  needs  of  farm  bouaawives,"  with  special  reference 
to  the  provision  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  home  economics  under  the  act 
of  May  8, 1914. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

584.  Bardwell,  Darwin  L.    Phases  of  the  work  of  a  modem  high  school.    Educa- 

tional review,  49:  367-78,  AprQ  1915. 

Describes  experiments  in  student  self-govMnment,  and  sums  up  results;  changes  in  curriculum; 
high  school  libraries;  clubs  and  societies,  etc. 

585.  Heck,  W.  H.    The  mission  of  universities  and  colleges  in  stimulating  the  de- 

velopment of  an  esprit  de  corps  among  high  school  students.    School  and 
society,  1:  541-46,  April  17,  1915. 

586.  Johnson,  T.  Edward.    Elimination  in  the  high  school.    American  school- 

master, 8:121-25,  March  1915. 

Gives  the  causes  of  elimination  in  the  high  school,  and  says  that  better  grade  preparation  is 
necessary,  more  individual  attention  is  demanded,  and  the  reorganization  of  our  secondary  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  "six  and  six"  phm  must  be  effected. 

587.  Mitchell,  H.  Edwin.    Time-articulation  between  high  school  and  collie. 

School  review,  23:  217-24,  April  1915. 

Presentation  of  Eacts  concerning  1,400  graduates  of  secondary  schools  of  the  year  1908  who  have 
since  entered  four  higher  state  schools  in  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Deductions  drawn  from  study,  witli 
statistical  data. 

588.  BuBseUy  William  F.    Economy  in  secondary  education  through  an  adaptation 

of  the  cycle  system.    High  school  quarterly,  3: 18(K-88,  April  1915. 

Suggests  that  the  cycle  system  used  In  Germany  and  France  be  adapted  to  our  oonditioos 
to  meet  the  needs  oT  the  80  per  cent  of  our  secondary  pupils  who  drop  out  of  schooL 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUa 

589.  Society  of  college  teachen  of  education.    Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Feb- 

ruary 23,  1915,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    School  review,  23:  257-61,  April  1915. 

590.  Carrington,  W.  T.    The  study  of  education  in  a  normal  schooL    School  and 

society,  1: 477-81,  April  3, 1915. 

Discussed  under  the  following  headhigs:  A  standard  normal  school;  Work  differentiated  to 
meet  local  needs;  The  necessary  equipment;  Deifhiition  of  normal  school;  Btodics  in  educatioD; 
and  College  academio. 
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691.  Fahey,  Bara  H.    The  moral  aspects  of  adding  to  the  work  of  teachers.   American 

teacher,  4:  50-53,  April  1915. 

''  Part  of  refxxrt  of  the  Committee  on  sobool  organiution  and  management  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  league  of  New  York  city,  December  10, 1014." 

A  protest  against  the  proposed  plan  for  compulsory,  -unpaid  service  of  teachers  in  the  TBcation 
schools  of  New  York  city. 

692.  Helm,  M.  C.    The  teacher's  cottage.    South  Dakota  educator,  28: 16-18,  April 

1915. 

693.  Kendall,  Calvin  N.    The  training  of  teachers  in  service.    School  and  society, 

1:510-15,  April  10,  1915. 

Address  by  the  Commissioner  of  education  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  before  the  Department  of 
superintendence,  National  education  association,  at  Cincinnati,  February  24, 1015. 

Also  in  School  and  home  education,  34:  204-00,  April  1915. 

594.  Pennybacker,  Mrs.  Percy  V,    The  need  of  teachers'- homes.    Ladies'  home 

journal,  32:  25,  February  1915. 

Followed  on  same  page  by  ''The  school  manse  In  reality,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood,  describing 
progress  made  in  its  establidmient  in  several  states. 

595.  Seerley,  Homer  H.    The  study  of  education  in  the  normal  school  and  the 

university.  The  normal  school  point  of  view.  American  school,  1:72-73, 
March  1915. 

Kead  before  the  educational  council,  National  education  association,  at  Cincinnati,  Febniary 
23,1015. 

"The  advantages  of  studying  education  and  getting  training  for  teaching  In  a  state  normal 
school,  set  forth  by  the  president  of  a  great  western  normal  school." 

596.  Yocum,  A.  Duncan.    The  compelling  of  efficiency  through  teacher  training. 

School  and  society,  1:  469-77,  April  3,  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  <'in  the  higher  training  of  teachers  the  one  thing  ftmdamentally  essential 
to  efficiency  is  that  throughout  the  college  course  academic  and  professional  training  shall  parallel 
each  other,  and  be  wholly  committed  to  teachers"  to  whom  education  means  the  development 
of  definite  forms  of  efficiency. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

597.  Land  grant  college  engineering  association.    Proceedings  of  the  third 

annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  10-13,  1914. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  [1915?]  170  p.  8**.  (G.  W.  Bissell,  secretary,  Lan- 
sing,  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  Anson  Marston:  The  ideals  of  mechanic  arts  at  the  land  grant  colleges,  p.  0-14. 
2.  C.  H.  Benjamin:  The  functions  of  a  university,  p.  14-19;  Discussion,  p.  10-33.  8.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton:  Cooperative  extension  work  between  the  engineering  and  agricultural  departments  of  the 
land  grant  colleges,  p.  34-^38.  4.  J.  A.  Moyer:  Organisation  for  engineering  extension  work, 
p.  70-76.  5.  K.  O.  Smith:  Methods  of  instruction  in  engineering  extension,  p.  82-OT.  0.  C.a 
Nichols:  Engineering  experiment  stations  and  engineering  experimentation  work,  p.  100-18. 

7.  Report  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  definition  of  "mechanic  arts,"  p.  133-3(1.  &  J.  P. 
Jackson:  Present  situation  of  land  grant  colleges,  p.  163-66. 

598.  National  associatioii  of  state  univexaitieB  in  the  United   States   of 

America.  Transactions  and  proceedings  .  .  .  nineteenth  annual  meeting, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  ^10,  1914.  Burlington,  Vt.,  Free  pfess  print- 
ing company  [1915]  330  p.  8°.  (Guy  P.  Benton,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt.) 
Contains:  1.  T.  F.  Kane:  The  National  association  of  state  universities,  p.  26-47.  2.  W.  L. 
Bryan:  Share  of  faculty  in  administration  and  government,  p.  92-07;  Discussion,  p.  08-lia 

8.  H.  B.  Hutchins:  The  presidtait's  office.  Center  ot  university  organization  and  activity,  p. 
116-29.  4.  W.  O.  Thompson:  University  finances.  Improvement  in  business  administration, 
p.  138-56;  Discussion,  p.  16&-68u  6.  T.  H.  Macbride:  Duplication  in  separate  agricultural  col- 
leges and  state  universities,  p.  163-82;  Discussion,  p.  182-85.  6.  P.  P.  Claxton:  College  surveys, 
p.  186-206.  7.  Brown  Ayres:  Educational  surveys,  p.  207-12;  Discussion,  p.  212-24.  8.  E.  B. 
Craighead:  State  control  of  all  higher  education,  p.  227-^.  9.  0.  H.  Denny:  The  place  and 
iunction  of  a  department,  college,  or  school  of  commerce  in  the  university  system,  p.  244-56;  Dis- 
cussion, p.  266-61.  10.  A.  R.  Hill:  Special  provision  (or  women  students  m  state  universities, 
p.  262-72.  11.  O.  £.  Vincent:  Special  provision  for  freshmen  in  state  universities,  p.  272^ 
IflL  C.  F.  Strong:  University  press  and  publicity,  p.  285-301.  13.  CVf.  Dabney:  The  munic^ 
nnlvenlty,  p.  30^18L 
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599.  Brown,   Elmer  Ellsworth.     Colleg^iate   education   as  a  national   problem. 

School  and  society,  1:  397-400,  March  20,  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  ''our  main  reUanoe  for  a  comprehensiYe  natioDal  program  for  oor  higher 
oducatioa  must  be  the  faculties  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  We  certainly  need  such  a  national 
program,  less  fragmentary,  mote  organic,  more  free  from  internal  competition  and  contradiction, 
than  that  which  we  now  have.  It  seems  fair  that  we  should  look  to  the  teaching  bodies  of  oor 
higher  institutions  of  learning  for  the  gradual  working  out  of  the  main  lines  of  such  a  program.^' 
Bpeaks  of  making  each  college  faculty  a  class  in  pedagogy,  and  suggests  certain  topioB  that  might 
enter  into  the  first  year  of  the  course. 

600.  Butler,  Nicholas  Murray.    Concerning  some  matters  academic.    Educational 

review,  49:  391-99,  April  1915. 

Bays  that  students  in  American  tmiversitles  are  in  far  too  many  instances  ovcrtaughi  and  over- 
lectured.    Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  university  president. 

601.  Cheyney,  E.  G.    College  spirit  and  student  control.    School  and  society, 

1:  552-56,  April  17,  1915. 

Defining  coUoge  spfrit  as  loyalty  bom  of  reverence,  the  author  aims  to  show  how  this  spirit  may 
properly  be  fostered. 

602.  Dabney,   Charles  William.    The  municipal  university.    [Burlington,   Vt., 

Free  press  printing  company,  1915]    19  p.    8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  association  of  state  universities,  vol.  12, 1014, 
p.  302-18. 

603.  Fes8,  8.  D.    National  university  of  the  United  States.    Journal  of  education, 

81:342-44,  April  1,1915. 
Favorable  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  education  an  a  National  university. 

604.  IdUie,  Balph  S.    The  universities  and  investigation.    Science,  n.  s.  41:  553-66, 

Apiil  16,  1915. 

Says  that  the  essential  requirements  of  all  original  work  are  opportunity,  freedom  from  needless 
distraction,  and  the  necessary  leisure.    A  plea  for  individuality  and  scholarship. 

605.  Karey,  Leslie  H.    The  People's  college.    International  socialist  review,  15: 

612-13,  April  1915. 
Work  of  the  People's  college  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

606.  Prltchett,  Henry  8.    Should  the  Carnegie  foundation  be  suppressed?    North 

American  review,  201:  554-66,  April  1915. 
Also  reprinted  hi  pamphlet  form. 
CoDsiders  some  criticisms  made  against  the  Foundation,  in  the  U^t  of  its  porpoBa. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

607.  Bonme,  Randolph  S.    Communities  for  children.     New  republic,  2:  233-34, 

AprU  3,  1915. 

Describes  the  vocational  work  at  Gary,  Ind.  Additional  articles  In  the  series  by  Mr.  Bourne 
on  the  Gary  schools  appear  hi  the  New  republic,  2:  259-61. 302-3, 3a&-28,  AprU  10, 24,  May  1,1915. 

608.  .    Schools  in  Gary.    New  republic,  2:  198-99,  March  27,  1915. 

Bays  that  the  schools  of  Ga  ry ,  Ind.,  are  built  up  *' outside  the  Iniluenpe  of  the  prafiessora  of  edno»- 
tlon,  the  teachers'  colleges,  and  the  normal  schools  of  the  land." 

609.  Chancellor,  William  E.    The  selection  of  county  school  superintendents. 

School  and  society,  1:  444-60,  March  27, 1915. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence.  National  education  associa- 
tion, Chicfamati,  February  25, 1915. 

610.  Davenport,    F.    I.     Reconstructing    boards    of   education.     New    republic, 

2:  229-30,  April  3,  1916. 

Describes  conditions  hi  New  York  dty,  with  comments  on  the  school  iMiards  of  other  dtiea  in  the 
United  States. 

611.  Dewey,  John.    State  or  city  control  of  schools?    New  republic,  2:  178-79, 

March  20,  1915. 

Conditions  in  New  York.  Says:  "The  fact  is,  I  think,  that  we  have  no  experience  which  wUl 
enable  us  to  decide  conclusively  in  behalf  of  either  state  or  local  oontroL"  Concludes,  however, 
that  city  boards  of  education  are  an  anomaly  at  present 
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612.  The  Qiatf  school  syBtem.    School  bulletin,  41: 133-^,  Ifiurch  1916. 

S«part  of  a  commmee  appobilQd  by  Boird  «f  wltiOBtloB  of  Syraoose,  K.  Y.,  to  Ivpcol  ftxid  study 
tbe  schools  of  Gary,  Ind.   Also  pabliriNd  in  psmphlotfann  by  ttw  Board. 

613.  Holton,  Edwin  L.    Educational  re-oiganiaation.    American  school,  1:  77-78, 

Match  1915. 

"The  two  great  fltepa  asodsd  to  bring  nse^M  ImprovtttMnt  to  tbb  pubUo  sehools  ars,  to  recast 
*a  OOUM  of  study  111  tbs  li|$ht  of  prissDt  day  needs,  and  to  baiftah  ptMoB  from  the  appointment 
(tf  school  officials." 

614.  '^B^nahiil,  A.  B.    Teott-books^-educational,  commercial,  and  political.    Journal 

of  education,  81:  285-«8,  March  18,  1915. 
Address  btfion  the  Departmenl  of  supgJrteBdenBe,  Natioaal  edneatiott  tmbtfktkoL 

SCHOOL  MAMAOCaM£NT. 

6W.  Alderitttttt,  Xi0Wig  B.    School  credit  for  home  work.    Boston,  New  Tort  [etc.] 
Bot^jHon  Baffin  company  [1915}    181  p.    illtis.    12*. 

616.  Xeek,  Gharles  8.    A  study  in  retardation  and  acceleration.    Elemental^  school 

journal,  15:  421-31,  April  1915. 

teM  npofl  investlgatioas  mst/da  in  the  setaoOb  of  Bofse,  Idaho,  1911  and  1914.  Advocates  the 
nse  of  an  indlvidiial  standard  for  promoting  pttj^tfli,  rattier  than  a  nnllorm  stoiidilfd  for  an  entire 
grade. 

617.  MS&eTy  H.  L.    Report  on  the  sixty-minute  class  period  in  the  Wisconsin  high 

school.    School  review,  23:  244-48,  April  1915. 

Siys  that  the  phot  hwiissw  materiaUy  the  net  toSKhlng  thnok  U  stanpaBn  the  problem  of 
pngnrtHaakhig.    Obrm  oonmieiits  by  teaflhin  to  the  sofaooL 

618.  V«ny»  Arthur  O.,  jr.     Discipline  as  a  school  prohlem.    Boston,  N«w  York 

[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1915]    idi,  273  p.    12*.    (Riverside  text- 
hooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley) 

Offers  a  method  for  the  diagnoBis  and  treatmott  of  tfdkool  disciplinary  problems,  similar  to  that 
osed  by  a  physician  in  outUnhig  a  plan  of  treatment  lior  a  patient 

SCHOOL  ARClllTECttttE. 

619.  Ohallfflftn,  M.  A.    Seme  common  problems  in  schooQiouseconAructioB.    Ameri- 

can school  boaid  journal,  50: 11-12,  April  1915. 

SCHOOL  HTCIENe  AND  SANItATlON. 

620.  Finegan,  Thomas  B.    The  Department  of  education  and  Che  vaccination  law. 

Albany,  the  ITnlversity  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1915.    p.  [34}-52.    8*. 

An  address  delirered  before  the  Conference  of  health  odfioers  of  New  York  «t8to  at  Saratoga, 
September  15, 1914.   Aeprinted  from  its  Frooeedtogs. 

621.  XcCord,  Clinton  P.    The  scope  of  school  medical  inspection.    American  edu- 

cation, 18:  460-67,  April  1915. 

To  be  oonthuMd. 

Read  hi  part  before  the  New  York  state  district  superintendents'  association  meeting  in  Boflalo, 
November  1914. 

Tfees0ope  of  sdioolttedfleal  inspection  with  special  refierend)»  to  New  York  state  under  a  manda- 
tory law. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

622.  Public  aohool  phyaieal  training  society.    Annual  report  of  convention  held 

at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  3, 1914.    Reprinted  from  the  American  physical  edu- 
cation review,  October  1914.    27  p.    8*. 

Odttlahie:  1.  Eliiel  Penrfai:  Methods  of  hiteveethig  school  chUdlen  n  good  postffial  habits,  p.  1-4, 
?.  A.  A.  Knoch:  How  does  physioal  training  aid  the  sdUMd  Ji  tfahiing  its  pi^ils  .'or  efficient 
dtisenshipr  SkOl  and  endurance  as  developed  by  physical  training,  p.  &-  .  3.  C.  F.  Weege: 
Deliberation,  reflection,  determination,  perseverance,  and  self-control  as  ends  of  physical  train- 
frig,  p.  10-17.    4.  Millicent  Hosmer:  The  development  of  morality  through  physical  education, 
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623.  Sodoty  of  dir«etoxs  of  phyiioal  education  in  ooUog^s.    Report  of  the 

umiud  meetiiig  .  .  .  Chicago,  111.,  December  30,  1914.    Ameiicaa  physical 
education  review,  20: 113-67,  March  1915. 

Contains:  1.  C.  L.  Braww:  Interoollegiato  athloties  as  pait  of  the  work  of  pbyiical  traliiinK  in 
eoUeges  of  the  Bouthwost,  p.  121-24.  2.  J,  A.  Babbitt:  Prograashre  ooimlatioa  In  gymnasiiim 
work,  p.  125-84.  3.  D.  A.  8arg«nt:  Is  war  a  biolociaal  Deoessity?  p.  186-42.  4.  P.  C.  FhiU^w: 
Relation  of  athletic  sports  to  intematlanal  peaoe,  p.  14»-47.  6.  W.  8.  Middleton:  TIm  elleeC  oT 
athletic  training  on  the  heart,  p.  148-63. 

624.  Xoxee,  John  Lovett.    Athletics  in  the  achoola.    Harvard  graduates' magasine, 

23:  369-74,  March  1915. 
The  writer  thinks  that  athtotios  for  b(^  tfwuU  be  num  eareftdly  supervised. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

625.  Beazd,  Mary  Bitter.    Woman's  work  in  municipalities.    New  Ycak  and 

London,  D.  Appleton  and  company,  1915.    xi,  344p.  12^.    (National  munic- 
ipal league  series. ) 
Chapter  1,  Education,  p.  1-44. 

626.  Bohn,  Frank.    The  Socialist  party  and  the  public  schools.    International 

socialist  review,  15: 614-15,  April  1915. 
SoiSal  serrioe  work  and  edncatian  related  to  life  dlsonssed. 

627.  Hahn,  H.  H.    Social  demands  upon  elementary  education.    Middle-west  school 

review,  7: 10-12,  March  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  society  makes  at  least  three  importMit  demands  upon  (he  elementary 
school  cunicnlom,  first,  the  demand  thai  the  sabjeet-matter  siiall  ha^e  abondant  social  ▼aloe 
now,  second,  that  its  subject-matter  shall  be  representative  of  all  the  grsat  soolal  intansfes,  ssid, 
tkird,  that  the  amount  of  material  seleoted  from  each  social  Interest  shall  be  the  mtntwMnw 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

628.  Ameiiean  aaaodation  for  study  and  prevention  of  infant  mortality. 

Transactions  of  the  fifth  annual  meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  12-14, 
1914.    Baltimore,  Press  of  Franklin  printing  company,  1915.    891  p.    8^. 

Contains:  1.  Helen  C.  Putnam:  Conttnnatian  sohoob  and  their  basis  hi  (he  elementaiy  gndei^ 
p.  33^M8.  2.  David  Sneddon:  Some  possibilities  of  pubUo  schools  in  redudns  intent  mortality, 
p.  239-42;  Discussion,  p.  24»^. 

629.  Kelley,  Florence.    Children   in   the   cities.    National    municipal   review^ 

4: 197-203,  April  1915. 
Discusses  the  municipal  care  of  children. 

630.  Sehofly  Mn,  Frederic.    Guiding  the  boy  in  his  'teens.    Good  housekeeping 

magazine,  60:  369-75,  April  1915. 
Discusses  the  necessity  of  proper  home  instmotian.    niustrated. 

REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

631.  OoUlna,  Joaeph  V.    The  chief  aim  of  education.    Education,  85:622-28, 

April  1915. 

Discusses  religious  education  and  the  public  schools.  Makes  a  plea  far  a  tolerant  and  oonslstent 
Introduotian  of  religious  instzuctlon  in  the  common  schools,  nonsectarian  in  oharaoter. 

632.  Crosa,  EtluA  Allen.    Bible  study  in  state  colleges  and  high  schools:  a  way 

out.    American  journal  of  sociology,  20:  700-5,  March  1915. 
The  Oreeley,  Colo.,  plan. 

633.  Dix,  G.  H.    Child  study,  with  special  application  to  the  teaching  of  religion. 

London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1915.    134  p.    12®. 

634.  Ftayaer,  Nannie  Lee.    The  Sunday  school  and  citizenship.    Cincinnati,  The 

Standard  publishing  company  [1915]    99  p.    12\ 
Bibliography  at  end  of  every  cfaapt«. 
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635.  Bwetland,  Bo^er  W.    Denominational  academies.    Educational  foundatiomi, 

26:460-66,  April  1915. 

A  dfacwiarion  of  the  academy  moTement.  The  writer  sayi  that  the  demand  for  sndi  sehools  iii 
earUer  times  was  an  inteUeotoal  grounds,  while  the  demand  to-day  Is  on  social,  moral,  and  religiooa 
groonds. 

636.  Training  religious  leaders  in  the  Disciples  churches.    Religious  education,  10: 

185-58,  April  1915. 

From  the  report  of  the  Religions  edocatloD  commission  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  presented 
at  the  recent  convention  in  Atlanta. 

637.  Wood,  Irving  Frands.    The  survey  of  progress  in  religious  and  moral  educa* 

tlon.    Religious  education,  10: 114-23,  April  1915. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

638.  Gomxnezcial  club  of  Chioago.    Vocational  schools  for  Illinois.     [Ghicago^ 

1915]    66  p.    8*». 

GoimEirTS.— Principles  and  plan  of  a  proposed  law.— Wisconsin's  ezperienoe.— This  movement 
is  democratic— Comparison  of  Gommtrolal  club's  bill  with  that  of  the  state  teachers'  associat 
tloa.— Draft  of  bUl. 

639.  GonuxLonwAalth  clttb  of  California.    Vocational  education.     San  Frantisco. 

Cal.,  1914.    p.  [617]-670.     8**.     (lU  Transactions.    Vol.  9,  no.  12,  November 
1914) 

Contains  proceedings  of  a  meeting  onder  the  auspices  of  the  Chih's  Committee  on  edncationji 
of  which  Arobibahl  B.  Anderson,  of  the  San  Francisco  state  normal  school,  is  chairman. 

640.  Gooley,  Edwin  O.    Vocational  education  in  Europe.     Report  to  the  Com^ 

merdal  club  of  Chicago.    Vol.  2.     Chicago,  The  Commercial  club  of  Chicago^ 
1915.    177  p.    illus.    8*. 

This  volome  describes  obserratlons  and  experiences  in  European  vocational  schools  durfaig  tha 
winter  of  1913-14.  Ireland,  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany  were 
visited,  and  agricultural  histructkm  was  especfaily  studied. 

641. .    Vocational  school  control  in  Germany.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  3; 

190-91,  April  1915. 

A  reply  to  Dr.  Roman's  artide  in  Miich  1Q15  Issue  of  same  periodical  (item  482  of  this  record). 

642.  .    Welfare  of  working  youth  in  Germany.     Educational  review,  49; 

337-51,  April  1915. 

Welfare  work  in  connection  with  the  vocational  schools.  Statistics  giving  results  of  such  work 
In  mo.    Activity  of  the  state  in  directing  continuation  schools  and  preparing  teachers. 

643.  Dewey,  John.    Splitting  up  the  school   system.     New  republic,  2:283-84^ 

April  17, 1915. 
PiofBssor  Dewvy  here  voioss  his  opposition  to  separate  vocational  schools. 

644.  Duley,  W.  J.    Continuation  schools  and  the  training  of  engineers.     School 

world,  17: 83-86,  March  1915. 
Suggestions  concemtaig  education  of  engineers  in  England.    Discusses  apprenticeship,  etc. 

645.  Griffith,  Ira  B.,  ed.    Two  units  of  manual  training  for  high  schools.     Manual 

training  and  vocational  education,  16: 480-92,  April  1915. 

Contains  helpful  material  for  teachers  and  supervisors  who  have  to  do  with  organlxlng  the 
detail  of  shop  courses  and  planning  equipments. 

646.  Moore,  B.  C.    The  dual  system  of  vocational  education.     Illinois  teacher,  Z\ 

5-9,  March  1915. 
"Some  quotations  from  the  literature  advocating  a  separate  system  for  vocational  education." 

647.  Proeper,  C.  A.    The  evolution  of  the  training  of  the  worker  in  industry .    Educa« 

tional  monthly,  1:  36-46,  April  1915. 

648. .    The  place  of  art  in  industry.     Industrial-arts  magazine,  3:155-58^ 

April  1915. 

Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Eastern  art  and  manuai  training  association,  April,  1914. 

The  WTlt«  says  that  "all  children  should  have  an  opportunity  while  they  are  going  thru  the 
schools  ...  to  have  their  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  things  that  are  right  and  good  and  trua 
and  besutfful  developed  so  that  they  may  be  intelligent  consumers  of  the  goods  of  Ufs,  so  that 
til^y  may  leam  to  use  aright  the  best  things  and  toe^|oy  both  their  work  and  their  leisure." 
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649.  8hi«ldB,  Thomsm  Edward.    Vocational  edueation.     Catliolk  edueatioiial  re- 
view, 9: 289-303,  April  1915. 
Boirej  of  the  field. 

Diacisaaes  tbe  report  of  the  Commission  on  natienal  aid  to  Toeatlooal  edooetion,  and'  the  attitude 
the  Catholic  schools  should  have  toward  the  movement  to  introdude  the  vocational  subjects  into 
the  schools. 
660.  Smith,  William  Hawley.    "Over-equipped  and  undertaught."     Induntrial- 
arte  magazine,  3: 14&-48,  April  1915. 

Thinks  that  the  Industrial  schools  of  this  country  am  over-e^vlpped,  but  that  they  are  under- 
taught  owing  to  the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers. 

651.  Thompson,  Frank  V.    Industrial  society  axwi  induetzial  education.     School 

and  society,  1:  402-8,  March  20,  1915. 

Read  at  the  Boston  principals'  meeting,  January  la,  1916. 

Bpeaks  of  industrial  conditions  today  and  considers  what  the  Boston  school  System  is  attempt- 
ing in  extenaion  education  for  Its  boys  and  girls. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

652.  Horton,  D.  W.    A  plan  for  vocattonal  guidance.     School  review,  23:  236-43, 

April  1915. 

Discusses  the  o^gBadxaOm  of  vocational  gtfldaaoe  ea  carried  out  in  the  mshawttlEa  bigtt  school. 
InldlalfeB.    Outttie^  a  course  of  study  for  voeritlonal  work. 

653.  Bead,  Mrs.  Anna  Y.    Seattle  children  in  school  and  in  industry  with  recom- 

mendations for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  and  for  decreasing 
the  social  and  economic  waste  incident  to  the  employment  of  children  14  to 
18  years  of  age.    Seattle,  Wash.,  Board  of  school  directors,  1915.    103  p.     12**. 

654.  Wearer,  EH  W.    Profitable  vocations  for  ^rls.    New  York  and  Chicago,  The 

A.  S.  Barnes  company,  1915.    ix,  212  p.     12**. 

655. and  Byler,  J.  Prank.    Profitable  vocations  for  boys.    New  York  and 

Chicago,  The  A.  S.  Barnes  company,  1915.    282  p.    12®. 

AGRIGULTtJttAl  EDUCATION. 

656.  Teveiafaaan,  T.  F.    Experimental  agricukure  ia  nirad  secondary  schools. 

School  world,  17:  87-90,  March  19*15. 

Says  that  any  science  scheme  for  rural  secondary  schools  must  be  teperimental  attft  Inductiva 
obserration  must  precede  lact.  Pupils  should  not  only  be  taoght  the  prino^ks  dcaltfvatlon,  of 
plantrgrowth  and  nutrition,  eto.,  but  that  these  prinoiplee  must  be  pnotieally  adrnkiietered. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

657.  Cooley,  AsmaX.    The  Amy  Schilsrieir  apartment.    TesdierB  college  i^cord,  16: 

51-^,  158-72,  January,  Utath  1915; 

Apartment  where  the  older  girls  may  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  in  a  "heme  bouse"  tha 
instruction  whioh  they  receive  in  the  household  arts  ladMratorles  at  Speyer  sehooL  The  March 
issue  contains  a  tentative  outline  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  household  arts  to  be  used  in  tba 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  Speyer  school. 

658.  Whitcomb,  Emeline  Storm.    The  school  luncheon.    [Laramie,  1914]    15  p. 

12**.    (University  of  Wyoming  bulletin,    vol.  XI,  no.  2.) 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

659.  Eaton,  jMOinette  oTid  Stevena,  Bertha  M.    Commercial  work  and  training 

for  girls.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1W5.    xvili,  289  p.    ISI**. 

Contains  material  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Co-operative  empbymont  bureau  for 
girls,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

660.  Fowler,  Nathaniel  C.y  jr.    A  new  method  of  imparting  business  education. 

Journal  of  education,  81:  345-48,  AprU  1, 1915. 

Desorlbes  the  demonstration  form  of  Imparthig  buslneaa  Informatiott.  InstMid  of  telling  people 
what  buehMBS  is,  the  writer  shows  them  what  buafaMes  ie  by  prsseating  ia  the  form  of  a  play  tha 
action  of  every  department  of  business.  The  writer  sayi  that  this  fona  of  imparthig  busineas 
eduoatlon  has  already  received  thaliearty  o<H>peraitlon  of  our  Itadiag  educators  and  business  man. 
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PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

661.  American  xnediecd  aBsoeiation.    Ooundl  on  medical  educaticm.    Report 

of  the  eighth  annual  conference,  Chica§;o,  111.,  February  16,  1916.  American 
medical  association  bulletin,  10:  221-325,  March  15,  i91j5.  <N.  P.  OelweU, 
secretary,  585  North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  N.  P.  Cohrell:  Eleven  years'  progress  in  medical  education,  p.  83IM4.  '2.  V.  C. 
Vaughan:  A  preliminary  rei>ort  on  the  reorganization  of  clinical  teaching,  p.  244-60;  DiBcuasion^ 
p.  2S9-6S.  3.  G.  E.  Vincent:  The  university  and  higher  degrees  in  medicine,  p.  26^77.  4.  M.  J, 
Rosenau:  Courses  in  degrees  hi  public'health  work,  p.  277-S3;  Discussion,  p.  96a-S7.  €.  H.  D, 
Arnold:  Keport  of  the  committee  to  hivestlgate  graduate  medical  histructkm,  p.  908-307;  Dig* 
cussion,  p.  307-16. 

662.  Kedlich,  Josef.    The  common  l^w  and  the  case  method  in  American  university 

lawflchools.  Axeport  to  the  Gametgie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teach* 
ing.  New  York  city,  576  Fifth  »venue  [1914]  xi,  84  p.  4**.  (Carnegie 
faun4atioQ  for  the  advancemei^t  of  teochiag.    Bulletin  ixo.  8.) 

An  introductory  bulletin  to  the  Foundatiom's  study  of  legal  education  In  the  United  States, 
which  is  to  involve  not  only  an  examination  of  existing  low  schools,  but  also  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, of  bar  examinations,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  matters  to  the  qu^lty  of  legal  practice. 

663.  Talbot,  Bu^ene  8.    Hie  problem  of  dental  education.    Dental  -ceamoc^  57: 

424-28,  April  1915. 
Outlines  a  course  of  study  for  dental  schools. 

AOUTARY  TRAINmC. 

664.  Schaeffer,  I^atjian  C.  and  Finley,  John  H.    8hou1d  our  educatioiMil  system 

include  activities  whose  special  piupose  is  preparation  for  war?  Boston, 
American  school  peace  league,  1915.    21  p.    8^. 

Addresses  delivered  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education  a88o> 
ciation  a>  QbuOnnati,  Oi^,  February  34^  1915. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

665.  Qea;Lar;al  fpdle];ation  of  women's  clubs.    Twelfth  biennial  convention,  June 

9-19,  1914,  Chicago,  111.  Official  report,  1914.  635  p.  8**.  (Mrs.  Eugene 
Beilley,  Gonneeponding  secjretary,  Charlotte,  N.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  P.  Claxton:  The  educational  and  cultural  value  of  home  economics,  p.  243-61. 
2.  F.  M-  Leavitt:  Vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance,  p.  461'09.  3.  Annie  Davii; 
Vocational  guidance  in  Chicago,  p.  409-73. 

666.  Erause,  Maria.    Zur  reform  des  oberlyzeums.    Frauenbildung,  1^:505-21, 

11.  heft,  1914. 

Froposals  for  a  reform  of  thehigher  girls'  school  (oberlyzeum).  The  proposals  faichsde  a  revisioB 
of  the  course  of  study. 

NEGROES  AND  INDIANS. 

667.  Hall,  Robert  D.    Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  Indians.    Southern  workman, 

44.:234n36,  A|wm915. 

668.  'g^W,  W.  B.    Rural  survey  of  Clarke  county,  Georgia,  with  special  reference  to 

the  negroes.  [Athans,  ^.,  1915]  63  p.  illus.  S"*.  (Bulletin  of  the  Uni* 
▼evsity  «f  Qeergia,  vcd.  15,  bo.  3.    Fhelp^-Stokee  feUovship  studies,  «o.  ^.) 
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ORIENTALS. 

669.  Kaoy  Tixkg  Wen.    The  Chinese  system  of  public  education.    New  York  city, 

Te&chera  college,  Columbia  university,  1915.  xii,  209  p.  8^.  (Teachers  col- 
lege, Columbia  university.    Contributions  to  education,  no.  64.) 

Contents.— 1.  Origtn  of  tiu  ancient  educational  system.— 2.  Andent  educational  system  and 
Its  decadence.— 3.  Brief  surrey  of  the  development  of  education  during  subsequent  dynasties.— 
4.  Transition  from  traditional  to  modem  education.— «.  Construction  of  a  modem  educational 
systeuL— 0.  Reorganization  of  education  under  the  Republic.— 7.  Present-day  educational  prob- 
lems of  national  importanoe.— 8.  Summary  and  oendusions.- Appendix  and  Bibliography. 

This  volume  portrays  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  obtain  a  familiarity  with  Westem 
learning,  and  also  places  in  a  clear  light  the  stages  in  the  long  evolution  of  their  native  culture 
and  educational  system.  The  Introduction  by  Paul  Monroe  calls  the  bo6k  'a  oontributioci  of 
great  importanoe  to  the  Westem  knowledge  of  Eastern  conditions." 

670.  Bottach,  Edmond.    Les  6cole8  libres  d'enseignement  secondaire  an  Japon. 

Education,  16: 416-26,  December  1914. 

671.  Schneder,  D.  B.    Mission  schools  and  state  education  in  Japan.    Chinese 

recorder  (Shanghai,  China),  46: 164-69,  March  1915. 
Advocates  the  advance  of  Christian  education  to  the  university  grade 

672.  Sec,  Feng  F.    Government  and  mission  education  in  China.    Chinese  recorder 

(Shanghai,  China),  46: 158-64,  March  1915. 

Welcomes  the  cooperation  of  mission  schools  with  the  Government.  See  also  article  by  P.  W. 
Kuo  on  same  topic,  p.  109. 

673.  Yui,  David  Z.  T.    Education  and  democracy  in  China.    Chinese  recorder 

(Shanghai,  China),  46: 151-57,  March  1915. 

Effect  of  mission  schools  and  colleges  in  moral  uplift.  Says  that  one  of  the  ddef  reaaoos  for 
the  success  of  Christian  education  is  the  excellent  discipline  maintahied  in  the  schools. 

DEFECTIVE  AND  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

674.  Davis,  Ghwilym  G.    The  education  of  crippled  children.    American  journal  of 

care  for  cripples,  2: 11-14,  1915. 

X^residentlal  address  before  the  American  orthopedic  association.  Reprinted  by  permlssioo 
from  the  American  Journal  of  orthopedic  surgery,  Philadelphia,  1914-1915. 

675.  Hutchinson,   Woods.    Children  who  never  grow  up.    Good  housekeeping 

magazine,  60:  421-26,  April  1915. 
Discusses  the  cause,  menace,  and  the  cure  of  feeble-mindedness.    Illustrated. 

676.  McMurtrie,  Douglas  C.    Open  air  treatment  for  crippled  children;  the  coun- 

try home  for  convalescent  children.  American  journal  of  care  for  cripples, 
2: 15-20, 1915. 

Describes  the  equipment  and  work  of  the  Country  home  fdr  CGnYalesont  diUdren,  located  at 
Prince  Crossing,  Illinois. 

677.  Monro,  Sarali  J.    A  r6sum6  of  the  rhythmic  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  school, 

Boston.    Volta  review,  17: 133-38,  April  1915. 

Says  that  pupils  gain  a  more  natural  use  of  the  voice  in  inflection,  greatw  volume  of  tone  with- 
out undue  force,  and  a  more  natural  use  of  the  speech  organs.  Bhythmio  methods  as  applied 
to  teaching  the  deaL 

678.  Walmsley,  H.  B.    How  I  taught  my  boy  the  truth.    Volta  review,  17: 123-31, 

April  1915. 
Early  training  of  a  child  in  scimtiQo  knowledge;  sex  probtems,  etoi 

679.  WoTceBter,  Alice  E.    How  shall  my  children  be  taught  to  pronounce  at  sight 

the  words  of  our  written  language?    Volta  review,  17:  85-93,  March  1915. 

An  exposition  of  the  phonetic  reading  method  devised  by  the  author.  In  a  ii!?iMl«fltd  form  thli 
method  is  used  in  nearly  all  oC  the  sohools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States. 
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UBRASIES  AND  READING. 

680.  HiekSy  Fzedexick  O.    library  pioblemB  in  American  universities.    Educa- 

tional review,  49: 825-36,  April  1915. 

KTrtmston  and  growth  of  unlTenlty  libnrtes.  Dlacusns  library  problems  in  Harvard,  Oolum- 
bia,  and  Princeton.  University  extension  at  Columbia  university  has  created  a  great  demand 
for  new  books;  actual  number  of  potential  readws  added  to  clientele  of  the  library  by  the  exten- 
sion department  in  1918-14  was  2,818. 

681.  Johnston,   WiUiam  DawBon.    The  school   librarian:   training  and  status. 

Public  libraries,  20: 151-^,  April  1915. 
Read  before  Library  section,  Minnesoto  educational  association,  Duhith,  February  12,  m& 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBUCATIONS. 

682.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  by  Samuel  Paul  Capen. 

Washington,  1915.    106  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  7) 

683.  One  thousand  good  books  for  children.    Classified  and  graded  list  prepared  by 

National  congress  of  mothers  literature  committee,  Alice  M.  Jordan,  chairman. 
(Revised,  1914)    Washington,  1915.    40  p.    (Home  education  circular  no.  1} 

684.  Organization  of  state  departments  of  education;  by  A.  C.  Monahan.    Wa^- 

ington,  1915.    46  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  5) 

685.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities;  by  Bird  T.  Bald- 

win.   Washington,  1915.    31  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  8) 

686.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public  schools  of  the  southern  Appalachian  mountains; 

by  Norman  Frost.    Washington,  1915.    29  p.    (Bulletin,  1915,  no.  11) 
Freliminary  edition. 

687.  A  study  of  the  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the  North  Central  association.   Wash- 

ington,  1915.    130  p.    (BuUedn,  1915,  no.  6) 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  present  index,  covering  the  nine  issues  of  the  monthly  record 
of  current  educational  puhUcations  from  February,  1914,  to  January, 
1915,  inclusive,  is  designed  to  equip  the  series  for  use  as  an  annual 
bibliography  of  education  for  1914.  During  the  period  named  the 
record  was  published  each  month,  with  the  exception  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  1914,  the  entries  for  these  three  months  appearing  in  the 
September  issue.  The  references  in  the  index  are  to  the  item  num- 
bers, which  run  consecutively  through  the  series  of  nine  bulletins  up 
to  a  total  of  2,094  entries.  The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  1913 
index  to  the  record  (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  16),  including  both  a  com- 
plete author  list  and  a  full  system  of  subject  headings. 

The  index  was  compiled  by  Miss  Isabel  L.  Towner,  head  cataloguer 
in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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HOHTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUQTIONAL  PDBUCATIONS: 
nSDEX,  FEBRUARY,  1914-JAiraARY,  I9I5, 


ETbe  numbers  refer  to  item,  not  to  page.    Names  of  persons  about  whom  articles  or  books  are  written ,  and 
references  to  subjects,  are  printed  in  small  capitals.] 


Abbot,  JuUaW.,  454. 

Abbotshoucb,  Eno.,  911. 

Abbott,  Christabel,  022. 

Abbott,  Lyman,  682. 

Abel,  Mary  H.,  777. 

Abercromble,  7.  W.,  137. 

Abujtt  tests.   8u  MnrTAL  tests. 

Abnobxal  childben.   au  Backwabd  chilobbn; 

SxcEFnoNAL  childbbk;  Fbeblb-iondsd. 
Abrams,A.  W.,010. 
AcADEiac  degrees.   See  Deqebes. 

ACADEldC  VBEEDOM,  457,  384, 1704,  1088. 

Acxx>uNTiNa.   Su  School  financb 

Actaeson,  J.  C,  1658  (14). 

Adams,  O.S.,  1301  (23). 

Adams,  Harriet  C,  835. 

Adams,  Jobn,  856. 

Adams,  H.  B.,  1658  (11). 

Addams,  Jane,  1420. 

Addington,  R.  M.,  1667. 

Adce,  J.  N.,  177  (47). 

AdUns,  F.  7.,  138. 

Adler,  Alfred,  1010. 

Adler,  N.,  1144. 

ADMnnsntATiON,  schools,  106-100, 177  (12)  (71H72), 
291-302,  414,  425,  488-498,  700-713,  810  (13)  (10), 
1068-1090,  1403-1412,  1571-1573,  1706,  1090-2006; 
universities  and  coUeges,  06, 176  (5),  177  (43)-<45), 
685,  1564,  1663  (1),  1701,  1706.    8u  also  SCHOOL 

FINANCE;  UNIYEBSmBS  AND  COLLEGES,  finance. 

ADOLESCENCE,  307  (2),  1400, 1661  (0),  1880  (13),  2030. 

Aery,  W.  A.,  1250. 

Affiliatbd  colleges.   See  Coobdinatb  colleges. 

Africa,  education,  1301  (40),  1460, 1642. 

Age.   See  School  age. 

Agnew,EllaJ.,545. 

Aobicultubal  clubs,  1210, 1311  (5),  2055. 

Aobicultubal  colleges.  See  Land<}bant  col- 
leges. 

AOBICnLTUBAL  EDUCATION,  773-776, 813  (3),  827  (0), 
1200-1211, 1301  (0),  1307  (4),  1471  (3),  1657  (0),  1847- 
1848, 1877, 1880  (10),  2065-2067;  elementary  schools, 
177  (80)  (81),  228,  248, 701  (11),  821  (6),  820  (2);  high 
schools,  775, 1200, 1307;  normal  schools,  810  (18). 
See  aUo  Land-gbant  colleges. 

Aobicultubal  extension,  803  (7>-(0),  808  (16), 
1886(3). 

Ahem,  MUa  H.  £.,  1301  (14). 

Am  TO  SCHOOLS,  177  (23),  826  (10),  1567. 

Aflcans,  Charlotte  A.,  1233. 


AxBON,  Ohio.    Municipal  uniyebsttt,  1663  (2). 

Alabama,  education,  820  (1),  1366. 

Alabama.    Dept.  of  education,  1366. 

Alabama  educational  association,  820. 

Alaska,  education,  2003. 

Albany  nobmal  school,  1084. 

Albaugh,  Laura  L.,  1643. 

Albrecht,  E.,  361. 

Albright,  C.  E.,  1020. 

Alder,  Louise  M.,  177  (32). 

Alderman,  L.  K.,  177  (17),  1684. 

Aldebman,  L.  R.,  70. 

Alderman,  S.S.,  1752. 

Alexander,  Carter,  805  (4). 

Alexander,  H.  Q.,  1370  (4). 

Alexander,  J.  W.,  1003. 

Aley,  R.  J.,  815  (2),  1648, 1753. 

Algebba,  058. 

Alington,  C.  A.,  1074. 

Allen,  A.  T.,  1661  (11). 

Allen,  E.  A.,  1301  (22). 

AUen,  I.  M.,  76. 

Almstedt,  Hermann,  824  (10),  1308  (1). 

Alsup,  T.  E.>  1545. 

Altaioba,  Rafael,  841. 

Alumni  associations,  1402. 

Ambidextebity,  896.    See  also  Levt-handedness. 

American  academy  of  medicme,  1101. 

American  association  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
cultural teaching,  1877. 

American  institute  of  child  life,  1145. 

American  institute  of  instruction,  801. 

American  library  association,  1467. 

American  mediad  association.    Council  on  medical 
education,  1223-1224, 1453. 

American  nurses'  association,  1454. 

American  philosophical  association,  287. 

American  political  science  association,  1237-1238. 

American  school  peace  league,  174. 

Ames,  E.  S.,  323. 

Amrhein, ,  1378. 

Anderson,  E.  H.,  1468. 

Anderson,  H.  B.,  1581. 

Anderson,  J.  D.,  277. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Jane  P.,  494. 

Anderson,  Madge,  36. 

Anderson,  Meta  L.,  825  (7). 

Anderson,  P.  H.,  836. 

Anderson,  Peter,  826  (8). 

Anderson,  V.  V.,  2076. 

Anderson,  W.  L.,  1451, 1635. 
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Andnss,  J.  M .,  438, 625, 1537. 
Andrews,  C.  B.,  867. 
Andrews,  Fannie  F.,  3031. 
Andrews,  Harriet  U.,  792. 
AngeU^J.  R.,081(5). 
Antrim,  E.  I.,  1282. 
Antrim,  Saida  B.,  1282. 
Apptoton,  R.  B.,  37. 
APPBENnCESHir,  145,  811  (5)  (6),  1445. 
A&BX1T89CHULE,  247,  7(0. 

Abchaxolooy,  study,  750. 

Arias,  Maria  v.,  1716. 

ARITHMETIC,  177  (37),  241, 436, 439, 442, 444, 611, 898, 

954,  957, 959, 1522, 1730. 
Aekaksab,  rural  life,  1760. 

ASKANSAB  STATE  NOKM AL  SCHOOL,  80. 

Arkansas  state  teachers'  association,  821. 

Arkansas  teachers'  association  (colored),  1886. 

Armani,  Tarquinio,  9. 

Armstrong,  D.  W.,  701  (5). 

Armstrong,  H.  E.,  1510, 1685. 

Armstrong,  L.  E.,  581. 

Arm  8TROKO,  8.  C,  566. 

Arnold,  Felix,  222. 

Arnold,  H.  D.,  1223  (5). 

Arnold,  Mrt,  Jean  B.  C,  1748. 

Arnold,  Sarah  L.,  2058. 

Art  education,  49,  177  (56),  180  (5),  224,  963-969, 

1296, 1301  (12),  1665  (2)  (5). 
Art  metal  -work,  1443. 
Arts  akd  CRArrs,  180  (5). 
Ashbee,  C.  R.,  457. 
Ashmore,  Otis,  1473  (4). 
Asia,  education,  1301  (40),  1641. 
Asplund,  R.  F.,  1674. 
Associated  academic  principals  and  Council  of 

elementary  school  principals  and  teachers,  1302. 
Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and 

experiment  stations,  802. 
Association  of  American  medical  colleges,  1. 
Association  of  American  universities,  803. 
AfisoOATioN  OF  American  universities,  684. 
Association  oC  colleges  and   preparatory  schools 

of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  804. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the 

Southern  states,  805. 
Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools 

OF  the  Southern  states,  182  (4). 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  806;  Califomia 

branch.    School  survey  class,  1675. 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  787. 
Association  of  district  superintendents.  New  York, 

1999. 
Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  middle  states 

and  Maryland,  807. 
Association  of  men  teachers  and  principals  of  the 

dty  of  New  York,  1470. 
Associations,  societies,  and  conferences,  397 

(5)  (6),  819  (9),  1301  (25);  city,  1303, 1470;  foreign, 

180,  828, 1474,  1099;  hitemational,  175, 1100, 1157, 

1304-1305,  1665;  national,  1-3,  174,  176,  177-179, 

181-182,  892,  896,  801-819,  1225,  1302,  1309,  1471- 

1472,  1653,  1660,  1662,  1665,  1877,  1887,  2019,  2068; 

state,  4-^,  898-395, 397-398,  820-830,  980, 1306-1308, 

1310-1311,  1473,  1475,  1654,  1656,  1667-1669,  1661, 

1663-1664,  1666,  1886,  1888-1880. 
Astronomy,  234. 


AtliMm,  W.  8.,  1158, 2035. 

Atbxniah  education,  20. 

Atherton,  Lewis,  38. 

Athlbtigs,  330,  589,  734  (1),  738,  1812,  1815,  1816; 

interooUegiate,  1127,  1604;  sapervision,  176  (13). 

329,827(21). 
Atkinson,  R.S:.,  1426. 
Attemdancb,  465, 1409, 2015. 
ATnHnoN,899. 
AiBtin,a.,16S3(13). 

Atotraua,  edacatlon,  1301  (41),  1678, 1901. 
AunBU-HuNOARY,  education,  1301  (37),  1399. 
Av«nt,J.E.,713. 
Avery,  Samuel,  176  (14). 
Aydetotte,  Frank,  1717. 
AylmerSmall,  Sidney,  433. 
Ayres,  L.  P.,  177  (19),  530, 700  (4),  753, 837. 
Ayres  scale,  1709. 

B. 

Baboock,E.7.,1463. 

Baboock,  Jessie  T.,  1463. 

Baboock,  K.  C,  148, 803  (4),  1801  (2),  1662  (5^. 

Babo,  M.  von,  1488. 

Bachman,  F.  P.,  462, 1091, 2007. 

BacCWARD  CRILDRBN,  568, 606, 814, 1068, 1588, 1661 
(8).  See  olfo  EUMiNAnoN;  ExcEPnoNAL  chil- 
dren; Promotion  of  pupils;  RsTARDAnoN. 

Bacon,  R.  F.,  1830. 

Bacon,  Roger,  1566. 

Badger,  L.  F.,  1754. 

BadIey,J.H.,1249. 

Bagley,  W.  C,  392  (1),  413, 1408, 1796, 200fr.20Q8. 

Baginsky,  Adolf,  721  (10). 

Bagstar-GoUins,  E.  W.,  1766  (11). 

Baaey,Oarolyn8.,32. 

Bailey,  H.T.,  224. 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  1370  (1)  (2). 

Baish,H.H.,  827(1). 

Baker,  Benjamin,  548. 

Baker,  E.  E.,  1546. 

Baker,  F.  T.,  1766  (9). 

Baker,  I.e.,  1619. 

Baker,  T.  8.,  395  (3). 

Balch,  Emily  O.,  382. 

Baldwin,  Dr.,  827  (18). 

Baldwin,  B.  T.,  1294, 137QL 

Baldwin,  C.  8.,  924. 

Baldwin,  7.  A.,  1471  (17). 

Baldwin,  R.L.,  810  (4). 

Baldwin,  R.N.,  1613. 

Bales,  Alba,  177  (58). 

Ball,  A.  H.,  828  (3). 

Ball,  Margaret,  368. 

Ballard,  Anna  W.,  626. 

Balliet,  T.  M.,  175  (1),  318, 1968. 

Ballou,  F.  W.,  801  (7),  1000, 1494, 1911. 

Baltimore  bureau  of  btatisttcs  and  re- 
search, 298. 

Bancroft,  E.M.,  1414. 

Bardeen,  C.  W.,  1302  (5),  1801, 1898. 

Barker,  H.  8.,  1657  (2). 

Barnard,  J.  L.,  177  (7),  807  (8). 

Bames,  Eari,  824  (1)  (8)  (6). 

Barnes,  F.  G.,  793. 

Bamett,  Mary  O.,  161. 

Barry,  Maggie  W.,  1309  (8). 
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Baith,  Paul,  1030. 

Babtholombw  CO.,  IHD.,  sdiool  hygifloei  1548. 

Bartooi,  E.  D.,  1641. 

Barton,  J.  L.,  534. 

Barton,  B.G.,  1718. 

Barton,  W.  J.,  949. 

Baskenrflle,  Charl«8, 115. 

Baskitrt,  1668  (17). 

BaTAVIA  8TSTBM,  1509. 

Batclielor,  Branson,  1S85. 
Bateman,  W.  O.,  883. 
Bat«8,Mar7E.,177(78). 
Baonuum,  Friedrlch,  858. 
Bawden,  W.  T.,  754, 1301  ai). 
Baxter,  J.  K.,  1311(1). 
Bayne,  Margaret  W.,  401. 
Beach,  C.E.,  177  (79). 
Beach,  W.W.,  718. 
Bean,  C.  H.,  89. 
Beard,  C.  A.,  807  (5),  9068  (4). 
Beard,  Frederioa,  1975. 

Bee, ^,1215. 

Becht,J.Q.,897(7),605. 

Bedaubs  school,  Pstebstisld,  Eho.,  aoTO. 

Beech,  F.  A.,  650. 

Beegle,]CaT7P.,509. 

Beers,  H.  A.,  1085. 

Benley.T.  Q.,1031. 

BSLQIUM,  secondary  education,  270,  467, 1016. 

Bell,C.H.,10. 

Bea,H.M.,  1666(8). 

BeU,  Julia,  1342. 

Bellamy,  Kaymond,  1782. 

Benedict,  O.W.,  808(1). 

Bei^amin,  C.  H.,  378. 

Bennett,  C.  A.,  1433, 1665  (8). 

Bennett,  R.I>.,  263. 

Benson,  A.  C,  180  (2). 

Benson,  O.  H.,  395  (7),  1311  (5),  2055. 

Bentley,  J.  H.,  1657  (8),  1668  (22). 

Berendsohn,  W.  A.,  88. 

BEB090K,  HeNBI,  881. 

BXKKXLET,  Cal.,  public  schools,  488. 

Bkblin,  continuation  schools,  709;  curriculum,  493. 

Berryman,  W.  B.,  251. 

Best,  R.  H.,  1272. 

Betts,  O.  F.,  1806  (4). 

Betts,  a.  H.,  63L 

Beran,  A.  D.,  549,1228  (1). 

BeTSid,  Catherine  H.,  1606. 

Beveridge,  J.  H.,  303,1666  (1). 

Beyer,  T.  P.,  163. 

BraLB  m  SCHOOIS,  529, 1653,  (10),  2086. 

BDLE8Tin)T,186;  accrediting,  815  (11),824  (12). 

BmuooiLAFHT,  386,831  (4),  1900. 

BlBUOTHfeQUX  NATIONALS,  1285 

Biesele,  R.  L.,  1664  (12). 
Blgelow,  H.  8.,  1806  (8). 
Bigelow,  11.  A.,  1732,1888  (18; 
Binet,  Alfred,  2077. 

BiNST-SlMON  TESTS,  28,  30-81, 814  (4),  894,  904,  907, 
1495,1501,170^1708,1708,3077.    See  alto  Mental 


Binkerd,  R.  8.,  2068  (9). 
Binnion,  R.  B.,  1664  (13). 
Biniel,  Alma  L.,  57. 


BIOGBAPHT,  399,  581^684,  832^834,  1312-1819,  1136- 

1479,1667-1678. 
BlOLOOT,  448, 641, 650, 1732. 
BiBDS,  study  of,  8646. 
Birge,E.B.,810(2). 
Bishop,  C.  M.,  1664  (7). 
Black,  R.M.,  189,826  (5). 
Black,  W.  W.,  1719. 
Blackwell,  Elisabeth,  819. 
Blaine,  Wash.,  public  schools,  858. 
Blair,  P.  O.,  894  (8),  898  (5),  1811  (9). 
Blake8ley,O.J.,495. 
Blanchar,  Oxa  A.,  1665  (11). 
Blanchet,  P.  R.,  1808  (3). 
Bland,  Mn.  Edith  (N.),  250. 
Bland,  H.  M.,  1608. 
Blanguemon,  Edmond,  203. 
Blewett,Ben,177(21). 
Blind,  education,  371-373, 705, 1301  (22). 
Bloomfield,  Meyer,  580. 
Blount,  R.  E.,  1809  (18). 
Blue,  L.  A.,  1984. 
Blumenthal,  O.  A,  26, 129. 

BOAKDINO  SCHOOLS,  1318. 

Boas,  Frans,  721  (23). 

Boas,  Frederick  a,  1312. 

Bobbitt,J.F.,1404. 

Boddy,W.H.,1431. 

Boehringer,  Louise  C,  961. 

BOmer,  Wilhebn,  839. 

Bogart,O.H.,1806. 

Bohn,  Frank,  585. 

Bole,  J.  A.,  77. 

Bolenius,  Emma  M.,  925. 

Bounm,  India.   School  of  Taqobe,  915. 

Bolton,  F.  E.,  1899, 1065-1986. 

Bondurant,  A.  L.,  1307  (8). 

Bone,  Wontrina  A.,  180  (4). 

Bonser,  F.  G.,  1202, 1802  (7). 

Book,  W.  P.,  823  (7). 

BOOKKSBFINO,  1221. 

Books  and  beadino.   See  LraaABiES  and  bbad- 

INO. 

Booth,  Mary  J.,  40. 

Boahart,  E.  W.,  1622. 

Boston,  Mass.   High  school  op  practical  abts, 

1251. 
Bostwick,  A.  E.,  165, 883, 2085. 
Botant,  college  entrance  requirements,  1658  (20); 

teacUng,  1518. 
Boucher,  A.  8.,  808  (7). 
Boughton,  Alice,  1102. 

BouLDEB  GouNTY,  Ck)LO.,  school  supervision,  997. 
Boulder  comity  teachers'  association,  Oolo.,  1574. 
Bourne,  H.  E.,  1766  (14). 
Bourne,  R.  8.,  1686. 
Boutroux,  Emile,  89. 
Bowen,  L.  de  K.,  1820. 
Bowen,  W.  P.,  1124. 
Boy  scouts,  1246-1248, 1457, 18fi9-186a 
Boyd,  O.  P.,  1307  (6). 
Boyd,W.K.,1668. 
Boyd,  WiUiam,  970. 
Boyer,  P.  A.,  1092. 
Boykin,J.C.,389,1298. 
Boynton,  F.  D.,  264. 
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Boynton,  P.  H.,  1886. 

BOTB,  336-^37,  im,  1612, 1818, 1808  (3). 

BoTS'  CLUBS,  1481.   See  alto  Aqbicultubal  clubs. 

Bradford,  Mary  D.,  1688  (6). 

Bnlm,2>r.,19. 

Briklley ,  F.  If.,  1428, 1471  (13),  1684  (4),  (14). 

Brandenbergor,  Ednnd,  884. 

Brandon,  £.  E.,  1088,  lOM. 

Branford,  Victor,  838. 

Brannan,  J.  W.,  721  (22). 

Branson,  E.G.,  1061  (4). 

Bray,  P.  C,  1273. 

Breckinridge,  Mre.  D.,  1471  (10). 

Bremer,  H.  If.,  813  (3). 

Brennan,  Q.  A.,  1300  (19),  1720. 

Br«man,J.V.,1827. 

Brereton,  C.  S.  H.,  348, 1458. 

Bbsbxton,  C.  8.  H.,  839. 

Breslao.   Studentisch-pftdagogische  tagnng,  688. 

Br«Bllch,E.R.,178(2). 

Brewer,  G.  W.  S.,  1212. 

Brlcker,  O.  A.,  701  (11),  1018, 1817. 

Bridge,  Helen,  1660  (7). 

Bridgeford,  Edna  O.,  1582. 

Brldgeman,  Olga,  1285. 

Briggs,  Le  B.  R.,  1126. 

Brlggs,  T.  H.,  226. 

Brigham,  C.  C,  1405. 

Brtnton,  7.  Y.,  1148. 

Brisby,  Dmsle  P.,  462. 

Brisoo,  N.  A.,  1831. 

Brister,J.W.,1309(12). 

Bristol,  G.  P.,  1302  (1)  (2). 

Brittaln,  H.  L.,  410, 1406. 

Brittain,  M.  L.,  1473  (1). 

Broadfoot,  M.  IK,  1307  (5). 

Broadley,Kelda,  180(0). 

Broadns,  E.  K.,  203. 

Broer,r.W.,1686(8). 

Branson,  W.  C,  1783. 

Bbookltn,    N.    Y.    EiAnmr    dibtbict    hioh 

SCHOOL,  77. 
Brooklyn  teachers'  association,  13C8. 
Brooks,  E.  A.,  812  (4). 
Brooks,  E.  C,  498, 1001. 
Brooks,  R.C.,  177  (18). 
Brooks,  S.  D.,  291. 
Broome,  E.  C,  1372. 
Brongh.C.H.,  821(1). 
Broughton,  Hugh,  2018. 
Brown,  C.  A.,  820  (8). 
Brown,  E.  E.,  180, 1388. 
Brown,  E.  P.,  1800. 
Brown,  E.  G.,  721  (5). 
Brown,  Fannie  W.,  919. 
Brown,  O.  A.,  608. 
Brown,  Grace  L.,  454. 
Brown,  H.  A.,  463, 609, 916, 982, 1547. 
Brown,  H.  E.,  1002, 1682  (2). 
Brown,  Helen  D.,  1636. 
Brown,  J.  B.,  1885-1888, 2041. 
Brown,  J.  C,  435. 
Brown,  J.  P.,  1721. 
Brown,  B.W.,  177  (36). 
Brown,  W.  T.,  1471  (4). 
BBOWN  UNtVEBSITT,  1783,  1790. 
Brown  university  teachers'  association,  808. 


Browne,  Hetty,  819  (22). 
Browning,  J.  W.,  1889  (5). 
Brubadier,  A  R.,  745, 928. 
Brace,  H.  A.,  13, 336, 885. 
Bnioe,  Hortense  V.,  814  (5). 
Brace,  Lniian  H.,  5ia 
Brace,  W.  C,  719. 
Bruce,  W.  H.,  1380. 
Brumbauf^,  M.  G.,  826  (2),  827  (7). 
Bbumbauoh,  M.  G.,  1314. 

BBUBSBLS.     TAILOBS'  SCHOOL,  348. 

Bryan,  E.  B.,  834  (3). 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  1273. 

Bryan,  W.J.  8.,  1663  (10). 

Bryan,  W.  L.,  887. 

Budmer,  E.  P.,  1650  (2). 

Buck,  George,  1663  (3). 

Buck,P.  ll.,/r.,58. 

Bucke,  W.  P.,  414. 

BuDDmsT  UMiYXBarrr,  Chang'an,  China,  3073. 

Builalo.    (dumber  of  oommeroe,  1 170. 

Buhnnan,  Carrie  E.,  1834. 

Buisson,  P.,  1676. 

BuLOABU,  education,  840. 

BulUey,  Mildred  E.,  1103. 

Bulloch,  Annie,  1307  (3). 

Bunker,  P.  P.,  488. 

Bunting,  ICary  H.  L.,  1147. 

Burokhaidt,  Oscar,  1474  (2). 

Burd,  H.  A.,  328. 

BUBXAU  OF  KDUCAIION  OF  THB  JBWISH  COmfUKRT 

OF  Nbw  Yobk  CTFT,  1301  (16). 
Bureau  of  municipal  research.  New  York,  497. 
Burg,  B.  B.,  1171. 
Burgerstein,  Leo,  731  (14),  1104. 
Burgess,  Elisabeth,  1660  (3). 
Burgess,  J.  W.,  279. 
Burgess,  T.  W.,  1348. 
Burkett,C.W.,1848. 
Burkholder,  E.  C,  927. 
Butnham,  W.  H.,  118, 731  (11),  1415, 1900. 
Burns,  7.  A,  1653  (1). 
Burr,  G.  L.,  1733. 
Burridge,  P.  V.,  1172. 
Burris,  W.  P.,  1396, 1668  (4). 
Burroughs,  O.  W.,  997  (2). 
Burton,  A.  C,  1658  (13),  197a 
Burton,  Margaret  E.,  1250. 
Burts,  R.  C,  4  (1). 
BXTsnrEss.   See  Hiohkb  kducatiok  aitd  businbsb; 

EifpLOTBBS,  selection. 
BUSZNBSS  EDUCATION,  42, 177  (61)  (82),  365, 548, 823 

(6),   1218-1222,  1301   (11),   1451-1452,  1635,  185S. 

See   aUo   Cobpobation   schools;  Vocational 

BDUCATION. 

Butcher,  T.  W.,  416. 

Butler,  G.  P.,  1228. 

Butler,  N.  M.,  475,683,1173,1677. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  1373. 

Butterfield,  K.  L.,  802  (8),  093  (5),  1538. 


Cabot,  A.  T.,  721  (9). 

Cabot,  Ella  L.,  829  (3),  850, 1456. 

Cabot;  R.C.,  1648. 

CajorI,Florian,227,607. 

Calabab  mission,  1642. 
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CaJdweU,  O.  W.,  778, 19S2, 

Calgary,  Alberta.    Protestant  pablio  school  board, 

1174. 
CAUroBNiA.    UmvEBaiTT.    Plat  school,  1606. 
CaU,A.P.,a06(5). 
Callao,  Pebu,  education,  594. 

CaMBEBWBLL,    ENO.     liABY    DAIGHSL9&    QIRLB' 
SCHOOL,  563. 

Cambbidos  i7NivE]ianrY,03, 106. 

CampbeU,  £.  E.,  304, 408. 

CampbeU,  P.  L.,  176  (10). 

Camps,  914. 

Canada, education,  591, 1301  (30);  higher ednoation, 

281, 609;  industrial  education,  755;  rural  schools, 

460. 
Canada.    Royal  commission  on  industrial  training 

and  technical  education,  531, 755. 
Canby,H.S.,687,1345. 
Cannino  cuoBSf   545.   See   otoo   Aqbicultubal 

CLUBS. 

CantweD,  J.  W.,  1087. 
Capen,  8.  P.,  1557. 
CaiduUo,  F.  £.,  1175. 

Cabeeb,  Choice  or.    See  Vocational  omDANCB. 
Carlton,  F.T.,  756, 2090. 
Carmichael,O.C.,252. 

Carnegie  fomidation  for  the  advancement  of  teach- 
ing, 190, 1037. 
Cabrbgie  foitndahon  fob  the  adyaxcbmbnt  or 

TEACHING,  703. 

Carnegie  institution  of  Washington,  290. 

Carney,  Mabel,  824  (7). 

Carpenter,  J.  E.,  2073. 

Carpenter,  W.  H.,  684. 

Carr,  J.  W.,  700  (0),  1309  (8). 

Carr,W.L.,043. 

Carrfaigton,  W.  T.,  177  (40). 

Carris,  L.  H.,  811  (12). 

Carrol,  OraM.,  1723. 

Carter,  £.,  794. 

Carter,  O.  £.,1664(16). 

Carver,  T.  N.,  802  (3),  003  (1),  (3). 

Cary,  C.  P.,  177  (10). 

Casey,  Frank,  1612. 

Castagnola,  G .  S. ,  1610.    ' 

Cathouc  cHTntcH.   See  Roman  Gathouc  chubch. 

Catholic  educational  association,  1653. 

Cattell,  J.  McK., 204, 685, 1784. 

Cauer,  Friedrich,  1861. 

Cell^ier,  L.,  831. 

Central  assodation   of  adanoe  and   mathematics 

teachers,  302. 
Chabot,  Charles,  205. 
Chads^,C.£.,  1663(0). 
Chadwick,  F.  £.,  206. 
Chadwick,  F.  £.,  675. 
Chambeilaln,  A.  H.,  083, 1309  (11). 
Chamberlafai,  C.  W.,  1663  (3). 
Chancellor,  W.  £.,  177  (6),  207,  586,  721  (IS),  1009, 

1338, 1571, 2000. 
Chang'an,  China.   Univbbsitt,  2073. 
Chapin,  H.  S.,  1343. 
Chapman,  Emily,  1889  (24). 
Chabacteb  building,  23, 681  (6),  829  (3),  1653  (16), 

1902. 
Charters,  W.  W.,  824  (8). 
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Chassavant  method,  53. 

Chater,  A.  G.,  1614. 

Chautauqua,  1273, 1280, 1281. 

Chauvet,  Paul,  934. 

Chemistbt,  home  work,  892  (3);  teaching,  1810, 1961. 

Cheney,  Howell,  2042. 

Chicago.  UNiVEBarcy,  affiliated  high  schools,  1373; 
Unlveisity  high  school,  2045. 

Chicago.  TJnivecsity,  Francis  W.  Parker  school, 
1506. 

CBIU>  LABOR,  180  (9),  813, 1144, 1146, 1150, 1153. 

Chud  OTUDT,  26-31,  118,  120,  177  (15),  216-221, 
428-432,  605-619,  721  (23),  883-909,  876,  1338-1342, 
1404-1605, 1600-1715, 101&-102S. 

Child  weltabe,  120-130,  336-338,  307  (4),  521, 
748-744,  810  (16),  1144-1153,  1304  (10),  161^1614, 
18201 

Childben,  country  v.  city,  1502;  diseases,  721  (0)- 
(10),  724, 1803, 1806, 2022;  education,  177  (54),  807 
(3),  1304  (7)  (8),  1306  (5)  (13),  1068;  feeding,  300, 
110^1103, 1420, 1583,  1657  (23),  2060;  health,  1304 
(11),  1657  (11);  in  Chicago  stockyards,  721  (8); 
mortality,  731  (10);  speech  defects,  1804;  vocabu- 
laries, 883. 

Childben's  litebatube  166. 177  (73),  820  (3),  1287, 
1291,1651,2087. 

Childs,W.  L.,325. 

China,  agricultural  education,  773;  education,  407, 
836;  industrial  education,  758. 

Chisholm,  Catherine,  785. 

Cholmeley,  R.  F.,  265. 

Chomley,  V.  L,  1678. 

CHBISnAN  STUDENT  MOVEMENT,  1805  (2). 

Christie,  O.  I.,  802  (16). 

Chrysler,  M.  A.,  448. 

Chubb,  Perclval,  41. 

Church,  Olive  F.,  897  (6). 

Chubch  and  edxtcation,  749, 1161, 1327, 1619.  See 
aleo  Bible  in  schools. 

Chubch  oolxeobs.  See  Dbnominational  col- 
leges. 

Chubch  schools,  1158,  1301  (17)  (18).  See  olio 
Pabochial  schools. 

Chubches.    See  Rubal  chubches. 

ChurchiU,J.  A.,1933. 

ChurchUl,T.W.,1070. 

Churchman,  P.  H.,  1511. 

CiNCiNNAn,oonthiuatiQn  schools,  177  (17), 811  (13); 
oooperative  schools,  1434;  public  schools,  106; 
vocational  guidance,  543. 

CinctamatischootaDasters'  dub,  1010. 

CfakchmatL    Unlvcnlty,  00. 

CiNEMATOGBAPH.     See  MOVING  nCTUBES. 

CmES,  ednoation,  884  (3)  (4),  1502. 

Cmr  SCHOOL  btstems,  1301  (6),  1410. 

Cmc  EDUCATION,  542, 642, 815  (1),  827  (7),  1237-1241, 

1304  (5),  1455-1456, 1657  (10),  1666  (18),  1857-1858, 

2065-2068. 
Civic  UNIVBBSI1IB8.   See  UNiVEBarriEs  and  col- 

leges,  city. 
Cnncs,  teachhig,  177  (7),  801  (0),  807  (3H5),  835  (6), 

827  (24),  1657  (25)  (36),  1733. 
Clair,  Helen  L.,  1431. 
Clark,  Bertha  M.,  860. 
Clark,  C.  P.,  1512. 
Clark,  Edna  O.,  19^(3). 
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CUBBEKT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Claik,H  F.,901 

dark,  Hairy,  806  (6). 
Claik,L.P.,608. 
Clark,  R.MoC.,  9026. 
Clark,  T.  A.,  MS. 
Clark,  Taliatero,  1804  (II). 
Claik,W.  A.,  1476(1). 
Clarka,C.P.S.,1169. 
Clarke,  J.  B.,  626. 

ClASBICAL  education.     See  LDIXAL  ZDUCAtlON. 

CLA88IC8,  teaching,  elementary  grades,  1880  (16). 
Glaztcm,  P.  P.,  176  (12),  177  (30),  894  (2),  687,  884, 

1801, 1804  (1),  1471  (12),  1064  (1)  (6),  1888  (9). 
Caeary,  Franoes,  1476  (8). 
demeiit,  E.  H.,  796. 
Ooadenflo,  T.  C,  14. 

Cleyxlaud,  Ohio.,  medical  taupeotion,  1410. 
C9eweU,H.  B.,778. 
Caiftcn,H.T.,1008. 
Cumcs,  soliool,  722, 1110. 
Clopper,  E.  N.,  818  (2). 
dose,  Egbort,  298. 
GLtn»,  816  (8).   See  mUo  Acoicultoxal  clubs, 

BoTs'  clubs;  CAmmro  clubs. 
Coaraey,  V.  de  Vivaldi-,  1199. 
Coate8,T.J.,1068(8). 
Cobb,  Ernest,  808  (2). 
Cooks,  O.G.,  1409  (8). 
Cody,  Sherwin,  1176. 
CoXDUGAnON,  166,  167,  869,  608,  786,  789,  818  (1); 

1249, 1252,  1668  (3),  2070.    See  ebo  OWBDDrATK 

oollboxs;  Sbgxboaiion. 
Cofleen,E.L.,  814(1). 
Coffey,  B.  v.,  1656  (16). 
Coan,J.H.,331. 
CoOman,  Bertie,  898  (2). 
CoOman,  L.  D.,  177  (19),  178  (8),  181  (2),  486. 
Coggeshall,  Thomas,  476. 
Cohn,  G.,  280. 
Cohn,  Konrad,  731  (20). 
Coit,H.L.,721(19). 
Cole,  P.  B.,  1177. 
Colebank,O.H.,646. 
Coleman,  N.  F.,  820. 

College  entrsnoe  ezaminatioa  board,  1785. 
Collbqx  xmtbancx  bbquibbmknts,  97, 170  (10)  (88) 

(63),  805  (1),  808  (3),  1602  (8),  1786. 
CoLLBOX  Lorx.   See  Collkgx  sruDxim. 

COLLXOX  OF  THX  OTT  Of  NXW  YOBK,  2068  (6)  (8). 
COLLKQX  rXBSIDXNTS,  178  (44). 

COLLXaX  PBOFXaSOBS,  170  (14),  1021, 1040, 1048, 1782. 
COLLBOB  snTDENTS,  88, 696, 819  (20),  1050, 1068, 1066, 

1391, 1663  (6)-<7),  1786. 
COLLBOBS.     5ee  UMIVXXSniXS  AND  COLLXOXS. 

Collier,T.  F.,6(5). 

Cdiins,  E.  W.  Bagster-,  1766  (11). 

ColUns,-J.y.,392(7),488. 

CoUins,  v.  L.,  1038. 

CoLOXADO,  health  departments,  177  (64);  rural 

schools,  1973;  vocatioiial  education,  1889. 
Colquitt,  O.  B.,  1664  (8). 
Cdson,  F.  H.,  1243. 
Colton,  EUmbeth  A.,  182  (1),  806  (5). 
Coltrane,E.J.,1370(3). 
Columbia  Untvxbsitt,  688;  school  of  Journalism, 

1236. 


Columbus,  Oa.,  industrial  education,  819  (14). 

Cotwea,N.  P.,1801(8). 

COMMXNCXMXNTS,  oounty,  1762;  rural  sdiool,  1889 

(10). 
CoMMXXCUL  XDUCAnoN.   See  Busmxas  xduca- 

TION. 

Commtwinn  for  the  study  of  the  adoiesoent  period, 
2089. 

COMMUNITT  AND  SCHOOL,  643,  830  (4)  (6),  828  (2), 
880  (8),  869, 1802  (2),  1804  (8),  1306  (10)  (11),  (15), 
1807  (2),  1811  (12),  1471  (2)  (18)-(15),  1666  (5),  1657 
(8)  (25),  1668  (4)  (19),  1661  (4),  1666  (0),  1889  (12). 

communitt  cxntxbs.  see  rxcxxaiion  cxmtxxs; 
Scxools  as  sogull  cxntxxs. 

COMPOSRION.  See  Enoush  lanouaox,  composi- 
tion. 

COMFOflRION  8CALBS,  238, 17D9, 1918. 

Compuisobt  xducation,  107, 879, 669, 577, 1075, 1057 
(14);  bibliography,  677  (VI);  conttamation  sdiools, 
180  (10),  762  (8). 

Comstock,  Anna  B.,  228, 984. 

ComstodE,  Saiah,  384. 

CONCOKD  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOaOPHT,  1086. 

Condon,  R.  J.,  177  (17),  1434. 

Conferonoe  for  education  in  the  South,  1471;  Com- 
mittee on  household  management,  1471  (1). 

CoNoxfcs  nrrxxNAnoNAL  d'xnbkionxmknt  mXna- 
oxx,  1215. 

CONOXfcS  NATIONAL  DK  LA  FXDKXATION  FtMINiaTK 
•   UNIYXX8ITAIKX,  369. 

Connelly,  C.B.,  827  (11). 
ComMUy,  Louise,  2066. 
ConoT«r,Mflton,1658. 
Conradi,  Edward,  898  (2). 

CONBOUDATION  OF  SCHOOLS,  267, 894  (7),  828  (3),  990, 
992,  999,  1758,  1763,  1889  (11).  See  ako  Ruxal 
SCHOOLB. 

Constant,  F.  H.,  817  (12). 

Continuation  schools,  177  (7),  180  (10),  346,  374- 

875, 379, 571, 673, 752  (3),  798-800, 811  (U)  (13),  1273, 

1274-1275, 1377, 1466, 1666  (13),  1834. 
Cook,F.L.,1889(4). 
Cook,  H.  R.  M.,  1071, 1887  (2). 
Cook,J.W.,815(3),1969. 
Cook,  W.  A., 920, 1976. 
Cook  oouNTT,lLL.,rural8ohools,78,1641. 
Cooley,  E.G.,  2084. 
Cooley,R.  L., 1275,1436,1445(1). 
Coombs,  F.E.,  43. 
Coon,C.L.,U61(12). 

Cooper, C.  S.,  1675, 1820, 1679, 1688, 1811, 1995. 
Cooper,  E.N.,  1321. 
Cooper,y.  A.,  1306(18). 

COOFBBAnVB  ST8TBM  OF  BDUCATION.  See  PAXT- 
TDCB  BDUCATION. 

CooBDiNATB  COLLBOBS,  169,  569, 818  (3).   See  OlfO 

Cobdugation;  Sbqbboation. 
Coordination  of  studdes.   See  Cobxblation  of 

stuihxs. 
Cope,  Ellen,  780. 
Cope,  H.  F.,  131. 
0(^land,E.  B.,1513. 
Corbhi,A.£.,812(2). 
OarUn,  Alice  If.,  428, 827  (16). 

COBDA  FRATBES,  1655. 

Cordery,E.E.,15U. 
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Conien,W.S.,829(7). 

COBNBLLnNIVBBSITT.     VETBBIRABT  COLLBaX,  IISO. 
COBPOSAL  PUinSH]aBMT,704. 
COBPOSATION  8CH0CXJB,  811-813. 
CORBXLATION  OF  STUDIES,  18,682. 

Corson,  O.T.,1 1,1666  (5). 
Oorwin,  E.  H.  LewinaU-,  Ilia 
Oorwjn,  R.  W.,  177  (29)  (64). 

COSMOPOLIZAN  CLUBS,  lOSA. 
COSMOPOUTAN  mOH  SCHOOU,  177  (S8). 

Cotton,  F.  A.,  332. 

Ooiiftar,U.  O.,402. 

Coalter,J.G.,  44,229. 

Coalter,V.C.,1576. 

Conlton,  O.  O.,  183. 

Ooimcilof  church  boards  of  ednoatioa  In  the  United 

States,  809. 
CoancU  of  teachers  of  EnglUh,  647. 

OOUMTBT  CHUBGHE8,666,0e7. 

OouMTBT  LZPK.   See  Bubal  lir. 

COUMTT  mOH  BCHOOL,  1657  (13). 

Gomrrr  ubbakies,  1282, 1471  (19). 

COUNTT  SCHOOL  UIOT,  824  (8),  2003. 

Coubsb  of  study.  See  Cubbkulum  . 
Coiirtb,S.A.,609. 

COUBTIS  TESTS,  301. 

Courtney,  Janet  E.,  164. 

GoosiBS,  Kathleen  G.,  1770. 

Covey,  G.H.,  1888  (2). 

Cowan,  Elizabeth  L.,  1667  (24). 

Cowlee,  Julia  D.,  62a 

Ooxhead,G.E.8.,929. 

Crabbe,J.G.,1668(5). 

Grabtree,  J.  W.,816(10),  1020, 1880. 

Grafts,  W.F.,  208a 

CrBgan,J.  B.,1616. 

Graick,W.A.,281. 

Craig,  Clara  E.,  463. 

Crai^iead,  E.  B.,  177  (43),  403. 

Craik,  Sir  Henry,  1406. 

Grain,  CM.,  612. 

(Hampton,  C.  W.,  601, 721  (12),  1416. 

Crane,  A.  G.,  826  (9). 

CrawBhaw,  F.  D.,  632, 1486. 

Cbxtb,  Nebb.,  domestic  science  plan,  364. 

Cbiffles,  education,  163, 1266, 1269, 1869;  ph]rsical 

education,  2026. 
Crochenm,  B.  H.,985. 
Cbonx,F.  L.,681. 
Crossfield,  R.  H.,  1667  (6). 
Cros8weU,J.G.,1766(6). 
Crowley,  R.H.,  308, 602. 
Cmchet,  Ren^  1039. 
Cruickshank,  L.  D.,  722. 
Crump,  A.  B.,  1886  (3). 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  68, 190, 263, 700  (6),  1072, 1766  (4). 
Culter,H.M.,64. 

CULTUBAL  EDUCATION.     See  LiBEBAL  EDUCATION. 

CuLTUBE,  701  (3),  880;  French,  1892. 
Cnmmhis,  Patrick,  1663  (2). 
Commins,  R.  A.,  660, 2078. 
Cnnlifre,J.W.,689. 
Cuimingham,  J.  H.,  1583. 

CUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS,  9-12,  189-201, 
401-412,  586-698,  835-854,  1304  (6),  1320-1328, 
1480-1487, 1668  (7),  1667  (1H3),  1674-1683,  1801- 
1897. 


CUBBICUIUM,  177  (13)  (19)  (20)  (22),  403,  700' (4), 
712,  815  (12),  819  (21),  865,  1300  (1),  1413,  1534, 
1662  (2)-(4),  1706;  elementary  schools,  823 
(9),  1098,  1836,  2002;  hi((h  schools,  176  (10),  177 
(40),  1001,  1004-1005,  1300  (7),  1578,  1664  (11), 
1764-1765,  1767,  1709;  Undergartens,  1309  (8); 
normal  schools,  177  (48);  rural  schools,  1306  (21); 
universities  and  colleges,  827  (19),  2032. 

Curtis,  Elnora  W.,  1689. 

Curtis,  Fanniebelle,  175  (3). 

Curtis,  H.  8.,  65, 458, 511, 1126. 

CUBT1B,H.8.,327. 

Cutt6n,G.B.,2032. 

Cutthig,R.F.,2068(2). 

Ctclofekas,  educatknial,  6. 

D. 

Dabney,  C.  W.,  90, 176  (5),  816  (7),  1021. 

DadachaiUi,K.K.,]|584. 

Dadisman,  8.  H.,  66, 394  (7). 

Dakin,W.8.,1560. 

DaUenbach,  K.  H.,887, 149a 

DaUy,J.F.H.,6ia 

Dalton,W.B.,180(5). 

Dana,  C.L.,  2017. 

Daniel,  R.  B.,  819  (14),  1471  (16). 

Dann,  Hollis,  1934. 

Danner,  Vemice  E.,  1817. 

Darr,  Irene,  701  (10). 

Darst,  E.  L.,  1331. 

DabTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  285, 1792. 

Datchelob  oibls'  school,  Cambebwell,  Eno., 

563. 
Dau,W.H.T.,1301(17). 
Davenport,  Eugene,  802  (6)  (12),  1437, 2043. 
Davenport,  F.  Isabel,  1772. 
Davidson,  J.  B.,  680  (4). 
Davidson,  N.  J.,  91. 
Davidson,  W.  M.,  177  (21). 
Davies,G.R.,611. 
Davies,  Henry,  963. 
Davis,  Anne,  1203. 
Davis,  C.  O.,  1004. 
Davis,  E.  E.,  1544. 
Davis,  G.  G.,  1266. 
Davis,  J.  B.,  2064. 
Davis,  J.  E.,  565, 790. 
Davis,  J.  N.,  670, 723. 
Davis,  Jackson,  819  (12). 
Davis,  T.  8.,  397  (6). 
Day,  Clive,  45. 
Day,  Mary  B.,  2087. 
Dayton,  Roy,  1322. 
Datton,  O.,  public  schools,  1068. 
Dasrton,  Ohio.  Bureau  of  municipal  research,  1068. 
Deaf,  education,  372,  792-794, 1260-1264, 1301  (21), 

1462-1464, 164^1645, 1663  (19),  1868-1809. 
Dealey,  W.  L.,  1148. 

Dean,  A.  D.,  347, 521, 752  (3),  825  (4),  1178. 
Dearborn,  G.  V.  N.,  1035. 
Dearie,  N.  B.,  1832. 
Deas,J.A.  C.,371. 

Debating,  interscholastic,  236, 449, 1656  (16). 
Decobation.   See  Schoolboom  decobation. 
DEFECnVES,  825  (7),  1265-1270,   164ft-1647,  2076- 

2083.   See  aUo  Bund;  Cbiffles;   Deaf;   £x- 

CEFnoNAL  childben;  Feeble-minded. 
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DeAmbaogh,  W.  8.,  677  (I),  701  (4),  714, 1073. 

I>e  Gellecke,  O.  J.,  1666  (14). 

DeqUCBS,  181  (1),  806  (6),  1388. 

De  Kalb  township  moH  school,  III.,  780. 

De  Land,  Fred,  1260. 

Delinqxtxnct,  161,  797,  814,  1301  (23),  1663  (9), 
1796,1823,2070-2083. 

Demeny,  O.  E.  J.,  736. 

Democract  and  education.  See  Edugahon 
and  democract. 

Demonstration  schools,  1668  (10),  1988. 

Denmark,  edacation,  387, 1631, 1879;  schoolhouses, 
1580.    See  alto  Folk  man  schools. 

Dennlston,  L.  N.,  811  (3). 

Denominational  colleges,  626,826  (3),  1166,1471 
(8)  (9). 

Denominational  schools.  See  Church  schools; 
Parochial  schools. 

Dent,  Lflian  H.,  971. 

Dental  education,  783, 1225, 1301  (4),  1473, 2002. 

Dental  htoiene,  721  (20)  (21),  119, 1106. 

Dependent  children,  814, 2D80. 

Depp,  Nettle  B.,  1658  (24). 

DesignINO,  1350, 1665  (4). 

Destitute  children.    See  Dependent  children. 

Deutscber  ausschnas  fflr  tecbniaches  sdialwesen, 
1179. 

Deutscber  kongress  f Or  Jugendblldung  und  Jugend- 
kunde,  1099. 

Dewey,  John,  454,  752  (2),  831  (3),  1766  (15),  3044. 

Dewey,  John,  1661  (7). 

D«yoe,  A.  H.,  1666  (2). 

Diamond,  Tbomas,  1666  (17). 

Dick,  Mrs.  Fred,  1304  (3). 

Dick,  Wflllam,  1887  (3). 

Dickey,  C.  E.,  701  (6). 

Dickey,  Frances  M.,  810  (5). 

Dickinson  high  school,  Jersey  City,  468. 

Dickson,  Marguerite  S.,  921. 

Didactics.    See  Teachino. 

Dietetics,  teacbing,  1108. 

Dillard,  Anna,  1658  (16). 

Dillard,J.  H.,1160. 

DUlaway,  T.  M.,  1098. 

Dillan,J.A.,1653(ll). 

Dimmitt,  Roy,  820  (4). 

Diplomatic  training,  176  (8). 

Direct  method.  See  Language  teaching,  di- 
rect method. 

Directory,  educational,  2001. 

Discipline,  307,  714,  716.  See  alto  Formal  Disa- 
pline;  School  management. 

Dljc,  E.  L.,  1658  (9). 

Dixon,  8.  G.,  827  (5). 

Dobbs,  Ella  V.,  1661  (6). 

Dock,  George,  1660  (1). 

Dodd,A.  E.,752(14). 

Dodge,  R.  E.,  230. 

Dodson,  E.  C.,  823  (15). 

Dole,  N.  H.,  231. 

D'Olier,  Eitthleen,  1801. 

Doll,  E.  A.,  567,  2081. 

Domestic  sctence,  142,  177  (58),  361-364,  646-647, 
752  (12),  777-782,  819  (17),  823  (5),  1215-1217, 1258, 
1303(3),  1450,  1471  (18),  1634  (16),  1656  (10)  (12) 
(14),  1667  (22),  1658  (18),  1665  (10)  (11),  1850-1851, 
1880  (17),  2058-2060;  bibliography,  1293. 


Donnelley,  T.  B.,  811  (6). 

D'Ooge,  B.  L.,  1516. 

Dool^,C.  B.,811(8). 

Doraey,  Un.  Susan  IL,  177  (42). 

Doster,  J.  J.,  767, 806  (2). 

Dougherty,  N.  F.,  1628. 

Doa|^ty,W.F.,200L 

Douglass,  H.  R.,  1797. 

Doumic,  ReD6, 1892. 

Dow,  A.  W.,  1786  (15). 

Downe8,F.  E.,827(8). 

Doyne,J.J.,661,700(7). 

Dragel^elm,  Hans,  1631. 

Drake,  I>unnt,  1825. 

Drake,  E.H.,  2010. 

Dbama,  imivenity,  1313. 

Dramatics  nr  school,  1689. 

Draper,  A.  8.,  399, 1302  (4)  (6). 

Draper,  E.G.,  92. 

Drawing,  346, 964, 1296, 1666, 1943. 

Dresslar,  F.  B.,  602, 820  (3),  1301  (10),  1884. 

Dressier,  H.,  436. 

Drlggs,F.M.,14«4. 

Dnimmond,  llargant,  2077. 

Drummond,  W.  B. ,  2077. 

Duffy,  Frank,  752  (5). 

Dugan,W.O.,701(8). 

Dugas,L.,831. 

Duggaa,M.L.,1971. 

Duggan,S.P.,3068(8). 

Dumvllle,  BeiUamln,  1330. 

Dunbar,  AIloeM.,808(6). 

Duncan,  C.S.,  1725. 

Duncan,  H.H.,  1180. 

Duncan,  R.K.,  1181. 

Dunlway,  C.  A.,  176  (8),  177  (44). 

Dunn,  A.  W. ,  737, 801  (9),  2065. 

Durrell,C.E.,768. 

Dutton,S.T.,106. 

Dyer,  F.B.,  702. 

Dyer,  Helen  L.,  326. 

Dyer,  W.  A.,  986, 1182, 1213, 1276, 1755. 

Dykema,  P.  W.,  1517,  1936. 

Dynes,  J.  J.,  1093. 


Eakins,  Martha,  1660  (8). 

Earhart,  Will,  1883. 

Earle,  8.  C,  1346, 1937. 

Karp,E.L.,987, 

East  Tennessee  state  normal  school,  086. 

Eastman,  W.R.,  385. 

Eckles,  Isabel  L.,  254. 

Eckman,S.W.,2(2). 

Economics,  teaching,  1352, 1730;rura],bibUography, 

802(1). 
Economy  of  time.    SeeCvBMicfJhvu. 
Edgeworths,  1317. 
Edmonds,  Mary,  1657  (25). 
Edaon,  A.  W.,  1074. 
Education.   See  Current  educational  ooni»i. 

TioNs;  History  of  education. 
Education  and  business,  5  (4),  365  (4),  811  (2). 
Education  and  citbenship.   See  Cnnc  bduca> 

TION. 

Education  and  democracy,  177  (9),  827  (16), 
1079,1658(11). 
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Eottcation    AMD    UR.    See    Educatiok  Ain> 

aoOBTT. 

Educatiok  and  Founcs,  291, 1888  (11). 
Education  and  socbtt,  5  (6),  821  (2),  824  (1),  823 

(10),825(2),lfl61(l),1889(14). 
Education  and  ths  state,  824  (5),  1406, 1412. 
Education  and  the  comicunitt.   See  Coucumitt 

AND  SCHOOL. 

Education  and  the  press,  1«5S  (1). 

Education  extension,  4  (2),  05,  374-370,  571-673, 
680  (4)  (6),  778,  708-800,  815  (8),  1371-1281,  1466, 
1870-1871,2084.    flMlritO  UNIVBBSmrBZTENaON! 

Educational  directory,  2091. 

Educational  msasubbicsnts,  828,  909  (8),  1661 

(11),  1714, 1911, 1934. 
Educational  pstcholoot,  26-31, 216-221, 417, 428- 

432,  605-«19,  883-909, 920,035, 1338-1342, 1404-1506, 

1690-1715, 1910-1926. 
Educational  reseaxch,  ITOOi 
Educational    standabos.     See    Educational 

MSASUEEMKNTS;  STANDABDBATION. 

Educational  subvets.  See  Bueyets,  ednca- 
tioiial. 

Educational  tests.   See  Mental  tests. 

Educators,  1302  (12).   See  aleo  Bioorapht. 

Edwards,  C.  L.,  628. 

Edwards,  H.  R.,  1306  (13). 

Edwards,  R.  A.,  1657  (20). 

EmciENCY,  99,  177  (27),  295,  396  (7),  487,  823  (2), 
830  (2),  1437,  1656  (1),  1662  (1),  1664  (1),  1666  (8), 
1831, 1889,  (6)  (21),  1904. 

EmciENCT  TESTS.   See  Mental  tests. 

EfOnger-Raymond,  Frances,  177  (61). 

Egan,  Rose  F.,  1518. 

Egerton,  F.  C.  C,  861. 

Eggleston,  J.  D.,  1661  (1)  (17). 

Ehlar,  G.  W.,  734  (1),  738, 1127. 

Eiselmeier,  J.,  673. 

Elective  system,  colleges,  104;  elementary  schools, 
305;  high  schools,  1395  (6). 

Elxmentart  education,  177  (19)  (36),  297,  418, 
801  (1),  815  (4),  819  (15),  1306  (3),  1307  (6). 

Elimination,  109,  271,  820  (6),  1093,  1150,  1306 
(7).  See  aUo  Backward  children;  Retarda- 
tion. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  191, 208, 294,  404, 1367, 1457. 

EUot,  T.  D.,  1821. 

Elkhart,  Ind.,  home  work,  2010. 

Elliott,  E.  C,  124,  181  (5),  480,  700  (6),  703, 1306  (5) 
(17),  1666  (8). 

Elliott,  H.  8.,  132. 

Ellis,D.C.,819(7). 

EUwood,  C.  A.,  1075. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  school  savings  plan,  499. 

ElmsUe,  R.  C,  1417. 

Elting,  Howard,  364. 

Embcnon,  R.  H.,  898  (1). 

Emenon,  E.  C,  1183. 

Emerson,  Mabel  I.,  209. 

Employees,  selection,  811  (2). 

Eneeqy,  1309(9). 

ENOiNEERiNa  EDUCATION,  811  (7),  817, 1193;  exten- 
sion, 680  (4)-(6). 

EMOINEERINO  experiment  STATIONS,  680  (4). 

England,  child  welfare,  1150-1151;  continuation 
schoob,  573;  education,  12, 180, 195,  265,  388,  457, 
547,  503,  781,  850,  1323, 1327,  1974;  military  train- 
ing, 1243;  prevocational  education,  539;  school 
hygiene,  306, 502;  vocational  education,  761. 


Engleman,  J.  O.,  1989. 

English  language,  821  (7),  1532;  college  require- 
ments, 651 ;  composition,  39, 177  (24)  (39),  225, 233, 
398  (4),  924-033, 1300  (16),  1527, 1653  (11),  1658  (21), 
1717, 1725, 1727, 1735, 1045-1946, 1956;  teaching,  177 
(8),  437, 647, 801  (6),  806  (6),  826  (12),  827  (27)  (38), 
1176,  1345-1347,  1349,  1355-1356,  1519,  152S-1529, 
1668  (21),  1734, 1736, 1889  (24),  1987, 1967.  See  cUeo 
Literature;  Oral  English. 

Epps,  Mt9.  Claude,  629. 

EstOl,  H.  F.,  1664  (13). 

Ethical  culture  school,  New  York,  406. 

Ethics,  134, 745-746, 1617-1618, 1886  (1). 

Etiquette,  827  (3). 

Eubank,  R.  S.,  1658  (10). 

Eucken,  Rudolf,  862. 

EucKEN,  Rudolf,  420. 

Eugenics,  180  (8),  1599. 

Europe,  education,  1301  (34)  (38),  1766(3);  medical 
education,  1229. 

European  war  and  education,  1676-1677,  1680, 
1682, 1788,  2081. 

Evans,  C.  £.,  67, 255, 1664  (3). 

Evans,  H.  F.,  1620. 

Evans,  H.  R.,  1301  (25),  1632, 2092. 

Evans,  L.  B.,  819  (3),  1076, 1473  (8). 

Evans,  Mary  A.,  1637. 

Evening  schools,  572, 752  (8),  800, 1870, 2072. 

Everall,  Amy  F.,  814  (5). 

Everitt,  O.  B.,  811  (9). 

Ewer,  B.  C,  661  (7). 

Ewerhardt,  F.  H.,  2026. 

ExaU,  Henry,  1657  (9). 

Examinations,  151,  177  (13),  494,  1080,  1575,  1653 
(13),  1664  (15),  1888  (14)  (15),  2013.  See  aUo  Men- 
tal tests. 

Exceptional  children,  161-164, 177  (77),  208,  427, 
567-^70,  606,  619,  796-797,  826  (7),  1285-1270,  1301 
(20),  1306  (9).  See  aUo  Backward  children; 
Defectives. 

Exchange  teachers.  See  International  ex- 
change of  teachers. 

ExHiBrrs,  rural  schools,  984. 

Experiment  stations,  engineering,  680  (4). 

Experimental  pedagogy,  17, 829  (6),  897, 902. 

Experimental  psychology,  1027. 

Extension,  Education.  See  Education  exten- 
sion; UmvERsiTY  extension. 

Eye,  diseases,  180  (3),  503, 1111. 


FairchBd,  A.  H.  R.,  923, 1938. 

Fairchild,E.T.,  177(1). 

Fairchlld,  R.  W.,  1726. 

Fafrclough,  H.  R.,  1939. 

Fairfield,  Letitia,  1421. 

Faithful,  Lttlan  M.,  1519. 

Far  East,  education,  191, 208. 

Fargo,  Luclle  F.,  177  (76). 

Faris,  J.  T.,  342. 

Farm  life.    See  Rural  life. 

Famsworth,  G.  H.,  1766  (15). 

Famum,  R.  B.,  964, 988, 1295. 

Farraqut  school,  171. 

Farrell,  Elizabeth  E.,  796, 814  (3),  1267. 

Farrlngton,  F.  E.,  348, 1218, 1766  (3). 

Farwell,  Mn.  Cecilia,  459. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


Farwell,  P.  T.,  68. 

Fatioue,  mental,  617, 891. 

Faughender,  M.  M.,  1657  (10). 

Fauver,  Edwin,  739. 

Favrot,  L.  M.,  1886  (3). 

Fay,  E.  A.,  1301  (21). 

Foagln,  W.  F.,  820  (1). 

Federal  aid  to  ioutabt  bducation,  1567. 

FtDERATION  FfiKDnSTE  UMIYEBSITAmB,  36P, 

Fee,  I.  B.,  295. 

Feeble-minded,  1268, 3079, 2081. 

Feeding  of  school  crildbbn.   See  CJhildbbn, 

feeding. 
Felden  school,  86. 
Felter,  W.  L.,  1005. 

,  "Feionization"  of  schools.  306, 673, 675. 
Fender,  C.  W.,  1596. 
Ferguson,  A.  C,  1664  (11). 
Ferguson,  Ida  M.,  1936. 
Ferrell,  J.  A.,  1471  (5),  1539. 
Ferreri,  Oiulio,  1261, 1644. 
Ferris,  W.  N.,  752  (6). 
Ferry,  F.C.,  962. 
Fertig,J.  W.,819(2). 
Fess,  S.  D.,  176  (9). 
Fichte,  J.  O.,  185-188. 
Fiction,  1898;  educational  value,  1290. 
Field,  Jessie,  1471  (14). 
Field,  W.  8.,  752  (17). 
Fields,  A.  J.,  1888  (4). 
Fikenscher,  F.,  1940. 
Finance.    See  School  finance. 
Finch,  W.  A.,  180  (10). 
FIndlay,J.J.,972,1901. 
Finegan,  T.  E.,  177  (12),  296, 399, 674, 1077, 1302  (3) 

(6),  1368, 1572, 1888  (1)  (6). 
Finkenbinder,  E.  C,  888. 
Finley,  J.  H.,  192. 
Fire  pbeventton,  1799. 
Firkins,  O.W.,  1041. 
Firth,  H.  W.,  701  (13). 
Fischer,  Aloys,  522. 
Fischer,  M.  H.,  1559. 
Fish,  Susan  A.,  437. 
Fisher,  Dorothy  C,  69, 1968. 
Fiske,  Annette,  1234. 
Fiske,  O.  W.,  933  (4). 
Fitch,  A.  P.,  1660,  2037. 
FrrcHBURO  plan,  172. 
Fits  Gerald,  Cyril,  560. 
Fitshugh,  Thomas,  438. 
Fitzpatrlck,  Alfred,  591. 
Fitzpatrick,  E.  A.,  960, 1561. 
Fitzpatrick,  F.  A.,  1476. 
Flexning,  Ada  M.,  663. 
Fletcher,  J.  M.,  889. 
Flexner,  Bernard,  1613. 
Flexner,  Elsie,  1657  (22). 
Flobence,  Italy,  aid  to  school  children,  1465. 
Flobida,  education,  393  (l). 
Florida  edncatioDal  association,  393. 
Flower,  B.  O.,  1251. 
Flower,  W.  P.,ir.,  1941. 
Poerster,  F.  W.,  121, 1239,  2038. 

FOEBSTEB,  F.  W.,  1484. 

FOrster,  Paul,  1482  (IV). 

Poght,  H.  W.,  387, 990, 1306  (6)  (21),  1633, 1879, 


Folk  high  schools,  578, 1482  (V),  1631-1633,  a06i 

Folkestad,  Svein,  1577. 

Fontaine,  Jennie  M.,  550. 

Fontaine,  Mary  B.,  1347. 

Font^e,  Julien,  374-375, 1184. 

Poos,  G.  8.,  1833. 

Poiaker,  P.  A.,  1942. 

Forbush,  W.  B.,  1145. 

Ford,  O.  S.,  803  (3),  1283. 

Fordham,  H.  Q.,  091. 

PoBBiGN  LABOBSB8,  education,  501. 

POBEION  POPULATION.     See  I1CMK2BA1I18. 

Foresman,  Robert,  823  (16). 

POBB8TBT,  819  (7). 

FOBMAL  discipline,  1302  (8),  1491. 

Forsberg,  A.  O.,  1306  (16). 

Poster,  H.  D.,  630. 

Poster,  N.  K.,  117. 

Poster,  W.  T.,  727, 1119. 

Fox,  P.O.,  274,  826  (8). 

Pox,  Maude,  1889  (18). 

Prailey,  L.  E.,  613. 

Pbance,  athletics,  589;  continuation  schools,  1277; 

education,  20, 340,  588,  707,  810  (6),  839,  854, 1052, 

1197, 1232, 1301  (35),  1377, 1610. 
Prancia,  Qabriela,  1700. 
Francis  W.  Parker  school,  Chicago,  1506. 
Fraser,  Kate,  3079. 
Fbatebnities,  college,    681    (4),    1060,1570;  high 

school,  464. 
Prayser,  Mary  E.,  1471  (1). 
Prayser,  Nannie  L.,  183. 
Fraser,  N.  L.,  880, 1727. 
Prazier,  P.  B.,  819  (19). 
Prederfck,  J.  C,  1657  (15). 
Pbeb  lbctubes,  1279. 

Pbeedom  of  teachino.   See  Academic  fbbedom. 
Premantle,  P.  E.,  1340. 
French,  Kathryn  M.,  1889  (13). 
French,  O.  E.,  1656  (9). 
French,  R.  L.,  1657  (11). 
French,  T.  E.,  817  (4). 
Fbench  language,  teaching,  1353, 1511. 
Fbesno  high  school,  1011. 
Fbesno  open-aib  school,  1090. 
Preudenberger,  Norman,  824  (9). 
Priedlaender,  Israel,  1301  (16). 
Friend,  L.L.,  678, 664. 

Pbobbel,  p.  W.  a,  763,829  (5),  834,1670,1916. 
Frost,  W.  O.,  1471  (16),  1658  (2). 
Proula,  V.  K.,  1836. 
Pilrle,  Friedrich,  1701. 
Parst,Morits,3030. 
Fuess,  C.  M.,  366. 
Fullan,  M.  T.,  1427. 
Fuller,  A.  C,  jr.,  743, 1656  (5),  2002. 
Puller,  R.  J.,  140. 
Fulton,  M.  Q.,  1786. 
Pulton,  R.  I.,  631. 

Qaines,I.J.,831(7). 

Oale,  Zona,  1252. 

OaUoway,  B.  T.,  802  (5),  1304  (10). 

OaUoway,  Lee,  811  (10). 

Galloway,  T.  W.,  177  (63),  1809. 

Galpin,C.  J.,  1972(1). 
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Qamxs,  250.    See  tUao  Plat;  Rbcrkation. 

Oandler,  A.,  1134. 

Oabdkms,  home,  774.   See  aUo  School  gabdknb. 

Gardiner,!.  H.,  1787. 

Oflidner,  Oatharine,  1056  (13). 

OflaTette,H.W.,701(13). 

Qaxt,  Iin>.,  pubUc  schools,  197,506,844,1304,1296, 
1666  (11),  1871. 

Chmquet,  A.,  1277. 

Oathany,  J.  M.,  806  (4),  1341. 

Oearhart,lia7,177(56). 

Oehrkens,  K.  W.,  810  (3),  1311  (6). 

Oelger,  F.  P.,  1311  (13). 

OSOGBAPHT,  40,  330,  343,  247,  645,  700  (2),  049-961, 
1743.    <9ee  o/m  Phtsioorapht. 

Obomxtby,  644. 

GsoBOU,  education,  1473  (1);  school-book  ques- 
tioB,  491. 

Georgk.  Unlvenity.  Peabody  school  of  educa- 
tion, 1135. 

.G€rend,M.M.,16S3(18). 

Gerhard,  E.  8.,  46. 

Gkbmak  lanouaob,  coDege  entzanoe  requirements, 
1520;  teaching,  46, 945, 1353, 1521, 1658  (22)  (23). 

German  schools,  508. 

Gebman  Sottth  American  uxsrnnm,  102. 

Germany,  business  education,  1218, 1452;  colonies, 
education,  1461;  continuation  sduwls,  374,  375, 
571,  573,  1272,  1274;  compulsory  education,  577 
(m);  educatton,  416,  845,  847,  854,  1301,  (36), 
1483, 1484;  higher  educatkm,  100,  280, 1039, 1788; 
industrial  education,  169,  1179,  1197;  medical 
education,  1227;  school  hygiene,  1104,  1114-1115; 
secondary  education,  1307  (8).    See  also  Fvljjssu. 

Germany.    Imperial  school  commission,  411. 

Oerson,  Oscar,  863. 

Gervdg,  G.  W.,  1834, 1887  (5). 

Gibson,  J.  A.,  701  (3). 

OmED  children.  See  Exceptional  children; 
Precocity. 

Gilbert,  I.  B.,  572. 

Gllbreath,  8.  G.,  986. 

Giks,  P.M.,  760, 1374. 

Gfll,  Laura  P.,  818  (3),  1253. 

GUI,  W.  L.,  110-111. 

Gmet,M.8.,1615. 

Gfltette,J.M.,47,826(5). 

GiIUn,J.L.,1128. 

G0man,  B.  L,  1301  (12). 

Gilmour,  A.,  1105. 

GiRARD  COLLIOE,  691. 

Girls,  177  (42).  814  (5),  1637-1638,  2083.    See  aUo 

Woman. 
Girls'  clubs,  545.   See  alto  Aqricultxjral  clxtbs. 

GiRTON  OOLLEQB,  96. 

Glade,  E.  J.,  1309  (5). 
Glenn,  C.B.,  819  (24). 
Glflun,  £.  R.,  1728. 
Glynn,  F.  L.,  in  (72),  1885. 
Goddard,  H.  C,  1042. 
CKxidaid,  H.  H.,  1647, 1702. 
GODDARD,  H.  H.,  2062. 
Qodin,  Paul,  613. 
(}5tie,  G.,  1348. 
(}off,C.B.,1889(22). 
Goggln,D.J.,819(8). 
Qoldmark,  Pauline,  2063. 


Goldsborough,  P.  L.,  395  (1). 

Goldwasser,  I.  E.,  305. 

GoodeU,  T.  D.,  1766  (10). 

(}oodhue,  8toddard,  503. 

(3oodwin,F.P.,543. 

(3ordon,  Hannah  R.,  1311  (12). 

(Jordy,U.L.,397(6). 

Gottlelb,RuthA.,1438. 

Gradino,  5  (2),  283,  496,  670,  717,  817  (6),  823  (14), 
2013.   See  aUo  UASKma;  Promotion  of  pupils. 

Graduate  study,  95, 684, 803  (1). 

Graptov  moH  school,  546. 

Graham,  J.  W.,  439. 

Grammar.   See  English  lanouaob,  composition. 

Grammatical  nomenclature,  1719. 

Grand  Rapids,  evening  schools,  572. 

Grant,  Ceofl,  155, 653. 

Grant,  Emma  B.,  394  (5). 

Grant,  R.H.,  811(1). 

Grasset, ,  551. 

Graue, ,  1481. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  7, 397  (8),  973. 

Graves,  J.  W.,  333. 

Graves,  W.  W.,  1853. 

Gray,  H.B.,  911, 944, 1242. 

Gray,  Grace  V.,  1216. 

Gray,  J.  H.,  1439. 

Gray,  H.  D.,  632. 

Gray,  Mary  R.,  515. 

Gray,  8.  D.,  395  (8). 

Gray,  W.  Lou,  1471  (11)  (21). 

Great  Britain,  continuation  schools,  846;  educa- 
tion, 1301  (S2);  naval  trataiing,  1242.  See  aleo 
England. 

Great  Britafai.  Board  of  education,  1204;  Office  of 
special  inquiries  and  reports,  107. 

Greece,  vocational  education,  history,  1843. 

Greek  education,  20. 

Greek  language,  study,  Princeton,  450;  teaching, 
438,  944, 1965. 

Greeley,  Horace,  1585. 

Green,C.C.,T01(2). 

Green,  C.R.,  1106. 

Gieen,R.P.,819(6). 

Greenstone,  J.  H.,  1477. 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  118. 

Greenwood,  Barbara,  177  (31). 

Greenwood,  J.  Iff.,  297, 517, 741, 815  (5),  1205, 1315. 

Greenwood,  7.  H.,  1313, 1476. 

Gregory,  J.  W.,  621. 

Grenoble.   UNiYERanr,  482. 

Gribble,  Francis,  03. 

GrlM,  ICary  V.,  1363. 

Griffin,  J.  T.,  1778. 

Griffiths,  E.  H.,  1043. 

Grlmsehl,£.,232. 

Grlnstead,  W.  J.,  728. 

Grlswold,  Caroline  M.,  5  (3). 

Oroll,  G.  W.,  773. 

Grosvenor,  E.  A.,  477. 

Grossmann,  M.  P.  E.,  177  (77),  974. 

Growth,  1294. 

Oruenberg,  B.  C,  770, 1078, 1447, 1774. 

Grummann,  P.  H.,  177  (45). 

Qrundtvig,  N.  K.  8.,  1631, 2084. 

Grupe,  ICary  A.,  715. 

Guardia,  J.  E.,  1418. 
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CUEBBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


\ 


Ou^rard,  A.  L.,  1996. 

Gnfld,  T.  H.,  48. 

Oumyer,Ji]liaH.,394(4). 

Qonter,  Lueoo,  1972  (5). 

Guthrie,  B.  L.,  890. 

Guy,  J.  R.,  819  (11). 

Gayer,  M.  F.,  448. 

GxTTMON,  Okl.,  playgrounds,  1817. 

Guysl,  Alice  v.,  1943. 

Gwinn,  J.  M.,  396  (1),  819  (5). 

Gticnabtics.   9m  Phtsical  xdxtcation. 


Haaien,7.H.,1446(2). 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  478, 681  (2),  10S3. 

Hadlet,  a.  T.,  1046. 

Hadley,  Clara,  823  (12). 

Hagarty,  A.M.,  1136. 

Hagenbring-WeiasenlBls,  Dr.,  786. 

Halm,C.W.,122. 

Hahn,  H.  H.,  429. 

Haflmaim,  W.  N.,  1835. 

HaU,  A.  J.,  1161. 

HaU,  G.  S.,  216, 985, 1044, 1^,  2023. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  684. 

Hall,  H.  7.,  1646. 

HaU,  J.  O.,  502. 

HaU,  Mary  E.,  1206,2000. 

HaU,  Mfldred,  1708. 

HaU,O.£.,02. 

HaU,  W.  P.,  633. 

HaU,  W.S.,  2024. 

HaU-Quest,A.L.,2011. 

HaUeok,R.P.,1658(21). 

HaUeck,  Mrt.  R.  P.,  1658  (7). 

HaUock,  CoDStanoe  M.,  827  (24). 

Hamilton,  F.  R.,  1977. 

Hampton  institute,  1260. 

Hamptonshibe  xxferiment,  457. 

Hanckel,  M.  8.,  1137. 

Hancock,  Elizabeth  H.,  559. 

Hand,W.H.,577(IV). 

Handschin,  C.  H.,  936. 

Handwiutino,  measurement,  906. 

Haney,J.  P.,1378. 

Hanifan,L.7.,1756. 

Hanmer,  L.  F.,  177  (4),  2028. 

Hanna,G.W.,826(7). 

Hanus,  P.  H.,  in  (20),  181  (7). 

Haid,H.M.,552. 

Hardy,  I.  M.,  1661  (8). 

Harkness,  lifory  L.,560. 

Harlacher,  E.  H.,  349. 

Harlan,  C.L.,  1990. 

Harley,T.D.,466. 

Hamack,  Adolph  yon,  1680. 

Harper,  W.  A.,  210. 

Harrington,  T.F.,  2061. 

Harris,  Ethel  L.,  1661  (15). 

Harris,  J.  L.,  1661  (13). 

Harris,  R.C.,  1006. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth,  1882. 

Hart,  I.  H.,  1656  (8). 

Hart,  J.  K.,  94. 

Hart,  W.R.,  256. 

Hart,W.W.,392(5). 

Hartog,  Marcus,  1045. 


Hartshorn,  H.E.,  1349. 

HartweU,E.C.,162. 

HartweU,S.O.,752(18). 

HabyabD  UNIYXBamr,  103,  286,  479,  548,  689,  1051, 

1392,1566,1787,2037. 
Habvabd-Newton  ooMPoamoN  scales,  233. 
Harvey,  Jack,  309. 

Harvey,  L.  D.,  1306  (7),  (19),  1350, 1666  (4). 
Harvey,Marie,398(3). 
Harvey,  P.  C.,135L 
Hassler,  Harriot  E.,166. 
Hasty,  P.  8.,  1836, 2046. 
Hauck,P.,185. 

Hawail    Hilo  boasdino  school,  1241. 
Hawe8,J.A.,1997. 
Hawkins,  L.  8.,  1200. 
HawUns,  Wilson,  1311  (8). 
Hay,  Ian,  1007. 
Haycock,  G.  8.,  372. 
Hayes,  Carlton,  807  (1). 
Hayes,  D.  W.,  69, 177  (51). 
Hayes,  E.G.,  1902. 
Haynes,  John,  1352. 
Haythomthwaite,  J.  P.,686. 
Haywood,  Harry,  1660  (4). 
Hazard,  Paul,  839. 
Health.   i9eeHroiENE. 
HXATIN0,114,1666(13). 
Heaton,  J.  W.,  1880  (14). 
Hebden,  Edwin,  208. 
Heck,  W.  H.,  310, 801. 
Hedger,  CaroUne,  721  (8). 
Heeter,  8.  L.,  177  (22). 
Heidelbebo.    Unitebsity,  284. 
Helen  Angela,  Sitter,  1653  (16). 
Heuothxbapt,  721  (22). 
HeUems,  F.  B.  R.,  480. 
HeUer,  Harriet  H.,  1145. 
Heller,  Otto,  1380. 
Hehns,  N.  M.,  1960. 
Henderson,  C.  H.,  864. 
Henderson,  F.  C,  811  (2). 
Henderson,  J.  L.,  806  (1). 
Henderson,  W.  H.,  141, 771, 1242, 1665  (7). 
Hendley,  Flora  L.,  1507. 
Hendrick,  B.  J.,  1046. 
Heniger,  A.  M.  H.,  520. 
Henke,  Fkira  E.,  1665  (10). 
Henmon,  V.  A.  C,  306. 
Hennebwg,  H.,  724. 
Henry,  Brother,  1653  (9). 
Herbert,  Clara  W.,  1872. 
Hebeditt,  742, 1600, 1666  (1). 
Hermann,  Ernst,  327. 
Hemm,  8.  F.,  282. 
Hervey,  W.  A.,  1353. 
Henberg,M.J.,880L 
Hess,  W.  L.,  704. 
Hesser,  Ernest,  1729. 
Hessler,  Robert,  1586. 
Hetherington,  C.  W.,  1602, 1606, 1766  (19). 
Heuser,  F.  J.  W.,  1520. 
HewiU,  Florenoe  H.,  675. 
Hiatt,  J.  8.,  397  (1),  1207. 
Hibbard,H.W.,817(5). 
Hlbben,  J.  O.,  95, 684, 803  (1),  804  (2),  1440. 
Hksks,  F.  G.,  2068  (3). 
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Skika,  W.  E.,  1466, 1665  (12). 

HlOH  SCHOOL  jam  OOLLBOB,  177  (41),  180  (2),  264, 

€83,  804,  1017,  1656  (15),  1666  (14);  bibliography, 

1878. 

HlOH  SCHOOL  AND  KLXMSNTABT  SCHOOL,  031|  1406. 

See  tUto  Szz-AND-siz  plan. 

High  schools,  70,  76-70,  177  (3)  (9),  178,  263-264, 
268-260, 271-273, 306  (2),  462-100, 660-«72, 823  (10), 
827  (21H28),  1000-1017,  1302  (1)  (2),  1372-1373, 
1376,  1546-1546,  1657  (8)  (10),  1662  (2),  1764-1760, 
1075-1082;  oosmopolitaii,  177  (38);  mml,  664,  667, 
660,  1658  (9).  See  aleo  JuiaoB  moH  schools; 
Bbcoitdabt  bducaiion;  Six-and-sxz  flan. 

HiohBB  BDTOAnOK,  88-105,  177  (43)-(46),  180  (7), 
277-200,  475-487,  6804100,  701  (12),  817  (11)  (12), 
1033-1067,  1301  (2),  1385-1408,  1557-1570,  1782, 
1006-1006. 

HiGHBB  bdvcahon  and  Busmsss,  02,  365  (4)-(6). 

Hi^^ismiih,  J.  H.,  1471  (8). 

HfldebnndyF.  P.,350. 

Hm,D.H.,1848. 

Hffl,D.&,  1407, 1704, 2060. 

Hnj.,  J.  J.,  408. 

HiU,lCftbeI,2066. 

Hm,  Pstty  8.,  175  (2),  454. 

Hfflogas,  M.  B.,  181  (8),  820  (6)  (8). 

Hillboas  scalb,  1913. 

Hillflr,  August,  1887(1). 

HDles,  C.  D.,  707. 

HiLO  BOABZnNO  SCHOOL,  HaWAH,  1241. 

Himelick,  R.  W.,  1666  (6). 

Hine8,L.N.,351. 

HfnUe,E.C.,27. 

Hinsdale,  ICary  B.,  787. 

HintOD,  R.  T.,  1668  (20). 

mppeouted,  H.  8.,  1380. 

Hixschlaff,  Leo,  1706. 

HD9TOET,.  college  entrance  requirements,  806  (3); 
teaching,  5  (5),  46,  54,  235,  440,  445,  447,  630,  907, 
808  (4)  (5),  824  (13),  827  (26)  (26),  947,  1367,  1360, 
1523,  1530,  1657  (26),  1722,  1733,  1742,  1747,  1930, 
1940, 1040,  1963-1964, 1969, 2068-2060. 

HiSTOBT  or  KDUCATION,  7-8,  183-184,  400,  681-584, 
860, 131»-1319, 1471^1479. 1667-1673, 1890. 

Hoag,  E.  B.,  1107. 

Hodge,  O.  B.,  1301  (26). 

Hodges,  T.  E.,  176  (2). 

Hodges,  W.  T.,  1880. 

Hodgson,  Elixabeth,  1561, 1908. 

Hodgson,  Geraldlne,  E.  832. 

Hodgson,  Nonnan,  156. 

HMer,  Alois,  234. 

Hoffman,  Adam,  1663  (4). 

Hoffmaii,  U.  J.,  902. 

Hoiden,  P.  G.,  177  (57). 

Hol8ate,T.r^l66S(7). 

Holland,  C.  7.,  1653  (10). 

Holland,  E.  O.,  177  (35)  (60),  823  (10),  1658  (6). 

Hoiley,  C.  E.,  465. 

Hdlllngwortli,  Leta  8.,  156. 

Bollister,  H.  A.,  1079. 

HoLLT,  Colo.,  domestic  scienoe  plan,  779. 

Holmes,  C.  R.,  553, 1223  (4). 

Holmes,  C.W.,  409. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  654, 829  (4). 

Holmes,  I.  W.,  821  (9). 

Holt,  Elizabeth  G.,  1471  (18). 

Holt,  L.  E.,  1140. 

91094**— 15 8 


Holswarth,  Charles,  1521, 1944. 

HoiCB  AND  school,  5  (3),  71, 396  (3),  520, 1134, 1140, 
1143, 1304  (2),  1430, 1650  (5).  See  aleo  CouuxsmiT 
AND  school;  Pabent^isachbb  associations; 
Social  aspects  or  education. 

HoMB  BooNoiocs.   See  DoMBsnc  science. 

HOMB  EDUCATION,  128, 867-868. 

HoMB  WOBK,  U2, 827  (22),  1674, 2010;  school  credit^ 

177  (17),  782, 810  (24),  822  (2),  1515, 1746. 
HoNBSiT,  training  in,  1304  (9). 

HONOB  SYSTEM,  827  (18),  1041. 
Hood,  Mary  G.,  729. 
Hood,  W.R.,  380. 

HOOKWOBM  DISEASE,  1530. 

Hoopes,L.  L.,1812. 

"HonONS''  BBPOET,  647. 

Horn,  P.  W.,  177  (11),  1552. 

Home,  C.  F.,  1279. 

Homer,  H.  H.,  1060, 1302  (4),  1888  (14). 

Hoelc,  J.  F.,  177  (8)  (30)  (73),  801  (6),  1045. 

Hoskinson,  7.  H.,  1657  (17). 

Hosmer,  Mfllicent,  1129, 1813. 

Hossann,  K.,  440. 

Ho6tetler,C.E.,823(6). 

Hotohki8B,H.V.,4g0. 

HoQse,  Eiate  C,  1323. 

Howard,  L.  Pearl,  373. 

Howe,  F.  C,  012. 

Howe,  O.  H.,  15. 

Howe,  8.  B.,  808  (5). 

Howe,  8.  E.,  1828. 

HoweU,H.B.,1522. 

Howland,  8aiah  M.,  193, 406. 

nnbbard,J.M.,840. 

Haddleston,  T.  F.  C,  1243. 

Hughes,  C.  E.,  1790. 

Hughes,  H.  F.,  1099. 

Hughes,  M.B.,  811  (4). 

Hughes,  R.C.,  809  (3),  1162. 

Hughes,  R.  M.,  176  (3),  1663  (1). 

Hull,  W.R.,  352. 

HUliANISTIC  EDUCATION.     iSe«  LiBEBAL  EDUCATION. 

Humanists,  1673. 

Humboldt,  Wilhzlm  yon,  786. 

Hume,  A.  N.,  1889  (19). 

Hummel,  W.  G.,  665, 775, 2066. 

Humphrey,  Frederlcic,  1160. 

Humphreys,  A.  C,  817  (11). 

Humphries,  Florence  Y.,  671. 

Hunt,  Caioltne  L.,  1108. 

Hunter,  J.  R.,  830  (3). 

Huilbert,  I>orottiy,  1J27. 

Hurll,EstelleM.,965. 

Huse,  R.H.,747. 

Hutchln8,H.  B.,1254. 

Hutchinson,  J.  H.,  705. 

Hutchinson,  Woods,  1666  (1). 

Hutt,C.  W.,2018. 

Hyatt,  Edward,  177  (71). 

Hyde,  A.  L.,  283, 817  (6). 

Hyde,  Q.  M.,  1219. 

Hyde,W.  D.,681(4). 

Hygiene,  721, 1666  (5);  industrial,  1300  (17),  2048, 
2051;  mental,  116, 886;  oral,  1505;  public,  1311  (11), 
1471  (6);  teaching,  433,  514,  622,  625,  1101,  1106- 
1107, 1301  (19),  1585, 1855, 1947.    See  dho  School 

HYGIENE. 

Hylla,  E.,  157. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


Ibanes  d«  Ibero,  C,  841. 

iDAfio,  education,  842. 

Idaho.    State  board  of  education,  842. 

Dbert,  Sir  Coortney,  376. 

Illinois,  consolidation  of  schools,  903. 

Illinois  manufacturers'  association,  365  (S). 

Illinois  music  teachers'  association,  822, 1664. 

iLLINOia  SCHOOL  SUBVKT,  1185. 

Illinois  spkllino  contest,  244. 

Illinois  state  teachers'  association,  894. 

niinois.    University,  365. 

Imagination,  687, 808. 

IiuaoBANTS,  education,  170,  595,  1138;  tests,  430, 
1804. 

ImaGRANT  CHXLDBXN,  education,  701  (10),  721  (18), 
1311  (9). 

Impxbzal  oolueox  of  soenck  and  tbchnoloot, 
London,  750. 

INDU,  hi^er  education,  277;  medical  inspection, 
1584. 

Indiana,  school  law,  173;  teachers,  1900;  vocational 
education,  752  (5),  1657  (24). 

Indiana  state  teachers'  association,  823. 

Indians,  education,  338, 1865-1866. 

Individual  instbuction,  178  (2),  1500. 

industbial  education,  160, 172,  177  (72),  258,  397 
(1),  530-532, 536, 538, 541, 801  (10),  811-812, 814  (1), 
817  (3),  827  (10)  (11),  820  (1),  1170, 1174, 1177, 1179, 
1189,  lias,  1197, 1306  (2)  (20),  1311  (10),  1657  (18), 
1885.  See  alto  Manual  training;  PBorEsaioNAL 
education;  Technical  education;  Vocational 
education. 

industbial  7ellowshif9, 1830. 

Industrial  schools,  570. 

Industrial  service  movement,  538. 

Infant  mortautt,  721  (19),  1140. 

Instinct,  219. 

Institutes,  teachers'.   See  Teachers'  institutes. 

intercollegute  athletics,  1127, 1604. 

Interest,  885, 1661  (7). 

INTEBLAKEN  SCHOOL,  LAPORTE,  InD.,  2041. 

International  comxnJssion  on  the  teaching  of  math- 
ematics, 953. 
International  conchjation.   See  Peace. 
Intemational  congress  on  school  hygiene,  726,  820 

(7),  1100, 2010. 
Intemational  congress  of  students,  1655. 
Intemational  congress  on  hygiene  and  demography, 

721. 
Intemational  congress  on  the  welfare  of  the  diQd, 

1304. 
International  exchange  of  teachers,  10, 1387, 

1562. 
Intemational  kindergarten  union,  175;  Committee 

on  hygiene,  1750. 
International  peace.    See  Peace. 
Litemational  Sunday-school  association,  2030. 
Iowa,  education,  1&5G  (2);  high  school  graduates, 

268;  tuition  charges,  711, 1656  (6). 
Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  1656;  Committee 

on  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance, 

1837. 
Ireland,  J.  W.,  1657  (7). 
Ireland,  education,  1301  (32). 
Israel,  Henry,  527, 993. 
ITALT,  education,  9, 1390, 1610. 


J. 

Jackson,  Cyril,  598. 

Jackson,  E.  J.  W.,  1150. 

Jackson,  J.  A.,  1311  (10). 

Jackson,  J.  P.,  680  (1),  827  (4). 

Jackson,  L.  F.,  1523. 

Jacoby,  O.  W.,  802, 1912. 

Jaooby,Oflnther,1047. 

Jafle,  Lisa,  240, 655.  * 

Jahrbuch  der  kfinigllcben  prensslsdien  auakuaik- 

steUe  fOr  schulwesen,  14S2. 
James,  E.  J.,  176  (1),  365  (1)  (6),  481, 687. 
James,  O.  F.,  181  (6),  823  (2). 
James,  Mary  E.,  788. 
Japan,  education  of  woman,  1260. 
Jastrow,  Hedwig,  81. 
Jeffrey,  O.  R.,  803. 
Jenkins,  Anna  I.,  177  (64). 
Jenkins,  Elizabeth,  804  (5). 
Jenkins,  Frances,  177  (84),  470. 
Jenks,A.E.,843. 
Jenks,  F.  B.,  829  (2),  1301  (9). 
Jenks,  J.  W.,  2067, 2060  (7). 
Jersey  CiTT.  WeluamL.  Dickinson  high  school, 

468. 
Jeasnp,  W.  A.,  177  (37),  178  (3),  200,  954, 1382, 1656 

(4)  (7),  1730. 
Jevons,  H.  Winefrid,  1204. 
JewBtt,  F.  O.,  1600. 
Jews,  education,  1301  (16),  1477. 
Johns,  Anna  H.,  1657  (23). 
Johns  Hopkins  UNivxBsrrr.  Deft,  of  engoieks- 

INO,1650(2). 
Johnson,  C.  D.,  810  (25). 
Johnson,  D.  B.,  810  (10). 
Johnson,  F.  W.,  134, 827  (23),  1004, 1616. 
Johnson,  Hanciet  M.,  844. 
Johnson,  J.  F.,  1301  (10). 
Johnson,  J.  H.,  1766  (17). 
Johnson,  W.  F.,  1888  (12). 
Johnson,  W.  T.,  1506. 
Johnston,  C.  H.,  417, 1008, 1185, 1301  (24),  1300  (7), 

1408, 1764-1765. 
Johnston,  J.  B.,  06. 
Johnston,  Huth  M.,  1888  (15). 
Johnston,  W.  D.,  167, 808  (2),  2068. 
Joly,  Henri,  1300. 
Jonas,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  1668  (18). 
Jones,  A.  L.,  97, 1391. 
Jones,  E.  E.  Constanoe,  96. 
Jones,  L.  M.,  701  (9). 
Jones,  T.  J.,  177  (9). 
Jones,  T.L.,  1666  (7). 
Jones,  W.  F.,  1889  (25). 
Jordan,  Caryl,  740, 113il: 
Jordan,  D.  S.,  582,  I6(jl. 
Jordan,  H.  W.,  1303  (10). 
Josselyn,  H.  W.,  1978. 
Journalism,  high  school,  36,  40,  1851;  teachinfe 

1235-1236. 
Joyce,  Darrell,  1311  (2). 
Joyner,  J.  Y.,  1309  (1),  1661  (16). 
Judd,  C.  H.,  177  (H)  (19),  614,  816  (2),  845,  1009, 

1301  (5),  1324, 1979, 2094. 
Julian,  Brother f  1653  (5),  1731. 
Junior  cnnc  leagues,  1664  (10). 
Junior  colleges^ 821  (3),  1011. 
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JOinOB  BIQH  KBOOL8,4<IQ.     See  abo  8KTBff-TX4B 
KUBMXNTAXT  SCHOOL;   BaC-AXD-flCE  PLAN. 

JxpnaoLK  oouBTS,  1613, 1821. 

JUVCNJLB  DKLOIQUXIICY.     See  DKLDIQUmCT. 


Kaim,  Jamph,  1863. 
KaLLQLLK  FAXILT,  2062. 

-  Euninndt,  F.,  188. 
Kaiid«l,I.L.,38& 

Kaxhab  Cot,  hlgb-«oliOQl  Ubnriei ,  IMO  (4). 

gANWAH.     STATB  MOBMAL  SCHOOL,  EmPOBU,  415. 

EAyfBta,lBidon,1913. 
KMDe,  C.  H.,  114, 1300  CL4). 
Keldfll,Jbliirieh,ll!62. 
Ktfth,  7.  A.  H.,  866, 1866  (10). 
KdDer,P.O.W.,807. 

JtUUMBtf  X**  ^^9  SRMa 

Kdlor,  VtaiiowA.,l]a8L 

Ktfly,D.7.,ia08(9). 

Efllly,F.7.,a0UL 

Ktfly,  Fwrl  W.,  1471  (90). 

K£Dy,B.L.,  800(1). 

Kfltoey,T.W.,441. 

Keltie,7.8.,g60. 

Kemp,  W.W.,  400. 

Kaaap&t,  S.  H.,  828  (18). 

Kamsies,  F.,  682. 

KflDdaU,  C.  N.,  700  (9, 826  O)- 

Ksmiedyy  John,  1600!. 

Komedy,  Jossph,  471, 826  C)  (^X 

EeniMdy,  B.  IL,  1281, 1471  (19X 

Keim^tt,A.,938. 

Eflat,C.F.,136. 

Kflntaoky  •dnofttknial  uwdatioii,  1657-1668. 

Ekntuckt.  School  DinoYSMZNT  lbagub,  461. 

Keogb,  Sir  Atfrtd,  730. 

K0ppel,F.P.,688. 

Kerr,  JobiiyS. 

Kflcr,W.J.,680(3). 

K«8cliffiwtotnir,  CteiHg,  881  (a)»  1210, 1488, 1400. 

Kessekr,  Knrt,  472: 

Key,  Ellen,  1614. 

Keyee,  Helen  J.,  004. 

Keyser,  C.  J.,  066. 

Kieman,  Fiank,  1857. 

Kllpatrlck,  V.  E.,  1214. 

KOpatrick,  W.  H.,  075, 1661  (8)  (7). ' 

Klmtell,  Giaoe  N.,  721  (4). 

Kimes,  F.  M.,  868, 538, 1776. 

Kfaiffmnon,  A.  A.,  176  (6). 

KnnnsolBTKN,  57-«l,  175  (2)  (3),  177  (80>-<88)  (86), 
451, 454-456, 570, 654, 666, 837  (14),  070-070, 1301  (7), 
1306  (3),  1307  (2),  1363-1365, 1473  (7),  1535, 1666  (15) 
(16),  1748-1751, 1881-1882. 

KiNBlCATOGRArH.     See  MOYINO 

King,  Irving,  217, 518, 1010.       * 
King,  Robvta,  1208. 
Klngstvrd,  Leslie,  2021. 
Klngsley,  C.  D.,  177  (3),  804  (4). 
Kinedey,  Maud  E .,  1046. 
Kinkead,  R.  G.,  1311  (11). 
Kinley,DavkI,365(5). 
Kfamaman,  A.  J.,  1657  (4). 
kirby,  Maigarot  D.,  1880  (17). 


Kirk,  S.C.,  1801  (4),  2068. 

Kirk,  J.  R.,  806  (4),  1130. 

Kirk,  «r7olm,  1151. 

Kirk,  W.T.,  70, 1540. 

Kirkland,  7.  H.,  182  (4),  1048. 

Klrkpalzlck,  E.  A.,  1304  (4),  1406. 

Kir(ml,Paol,16. 

KiiKti,F.M.,528. 

Kltchln,W.C.,888(4). 

Kltchin,  W.  P.  H.,  1800. 

KmecRAJT,  1442. 

Kittson,  E.G.,  235. 

Klapper,  Paol,  866, 1524, 1004. 

Klein,  7. 7.,  1862. 

Klenuna,  B.  7.,  730. 

Kling,A.B.,1628. 

KlosB,  Erich,  1047. 

Klyndiev,  Ivan,  846. 

KiMpp,  Bndlnd,  819  (4). 

Knaner,  Ahdn,  1227. 

Knell,  L.  7.,  544, 1302  (9). 

Knii^t,  E.  W.,  1660. 

Khi8^t,H61iord,1040. 

Knopf,  8.  A.,  721  (3)  (21). 

Knox,  C.  W.,  760. 

Knox,  H.  A.,  430. 

Koch,  T.W.,  1285, 1640. 

KOmer,  K.,  436. 

Kohnky,  Emma,  110. 

Kohs.8.C.,28,804. 

Kolbe,  P.  R.,  1663  (2),  2068  (10). 

KBAXVUN'S  TB8T,  803. 

Kruner,  Maiy  E.,  1541. 
Krapp,O.P.,17e6(9). 
Kiaoel,  H.,  1568. 
Krose,  P.  7.,  1870. 
Kflhne,A.,350. 
Kaehner,  Q.  A.,  807. 
KQhnert,  Herbert,  634, 1060. 
Knhhnann,  F.,  1268, 1014. 
Komftn  Sarkir,  Vinaya-,  216. 
Kmikle,  Stevart,  407. 
Kcrno,  Jin.  Emma  E.,  1400. 
Kmtswwth,  H.  If.,  40. 


Labobatobus,  381. 
Lagecstedt,  N.  0.  W.,  1301  (33). 

LATATXTTB  OOLLBCa,  287. 

Laird,  Sinclair,  17. 

Lake,  E.  7.,  1666  (5). 

Lake  Mobook  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian 

and  other  dependent  peoples,  2. 
Lake  Placid  ocolerence  on  international  arbitzatioo, 

1306. 

LAMBRUSCBIin,  RAITAXLLO,  1316. 

LamcQ,  H.  M.,  1210. 

Land-grant  college  engineering  association,  680. 

LANiHlBAirT  collboes,  176  (6),  177  (46),  680, 80l 

Lane,  A.  W.,  828  (5). 

Lane,C.  H.,1301(9). 

Lane,  W.D.,  406, 1186. 

Lang,  Ossian,  519. 

Langstafl,  J.  B.,  680. 

Lanouaqx,  use  at  home,  304, 408. 

Lanquaoe  stxtdy.   See  Enolish  LAirovAOX. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 


Lakouaob  TBACHiNa,  dlTBct  method,  S7,  824  (10), 
040-Ml,  1906  (1),  1804  (12). 

Lanouagbs,  ancient,  231, 942-040;  modem,  50, 240, 
826, 034^041, 1306  (2)  (3),  1358-13fi0, 1626, 1721, 1044, 
1900.    See  alto  under  name  of  languoffe, 

Lanier,  H.  W.,  1928. 

Lanier,  Mary  J.,  95L 

La  Plata.    UmyERaiTr,  1994. 

Lanmy,  R.  E.,  397  (5). 

IJL  8ALUB-PKRU  TOWNaBIP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ILL.,  1009. 

LaaeUe,  ICary  A.,  1187. 

Lasher,  Q.  8.,  1948. 

Latham,  R.  H.,  1681  (9). 

Lahn-Axkiucan  states,  edacation,  1090, 1301  (31). 

Laiin  lanquaob,  college  entrance  requiremeiLts, 

1510;  teaching,  37,  032,  638,  821  (7),  824  (9),  Oa, 

945-940,  1220,  1475  (3),  1512,  1521,  1531,  1067  (20), 

1058  (22)  (23),  1744, 1939. 
Law,  study,  152, 300, 1850,2004.    See  aUo  hEQULA' 

HON. 

Lawiaooe,  Marlon,  1103. 

Lawzenoe,  C.  O.,  1880  (2). 

Lawrence,  WilUam,  2040. 

Learned,  W.  S.,  1558. 

lioathes,  Jlfr«.J.B.,211. 

Leathes,  8.  M.,  599. 

Leayitt,  F.  M.,  752  (10),  813  (1),  1888, 2097. 

Leavitt,F.M.,2045. 

Lectuses,  free,  1279. 

Ledlie,J.C.,360. 

Lee,  F.  8.,  2003. 

Lee,  I.  L.,  817  (8). 

Lee,  J.  M.,  1288. 

Lee,  Jennette,  1255, 1458. 

Lee,  Joseph,  in  (15),  512. 

Lee,  R.  E.,  1757. 

Left-handbdmxss,  898, 1922. 

Legal  education.   See  Law,  study. 

LeggB,J.O.,1441. 

Legislation,  United  8tatbs,  853, 389, 577  (I),  1068, 

1301(43).   See  aito  under  name  of  itate  or  countrf, 
Legouis,  Emfle,  1051. 
Leiper,  M.  A.,  819  (18). 
Lennes,  N.  J.,  956. 
Lents,  E.  Maria,  827  (25). 
Le  Roy,  Oeorges,  328. 
LeSeur,B.M.,827(9). 
Lester,  H.  A.,  343. 
Letter  writino,  teaching,  928. 
Leupp,  Constance  D.,  1109. 
Leyi,  Maria,  913. 
Lewlnski-Corwln,  E.  H.,  1110. 
Lewis,  CD.,  1657(1). 
Lewis,  E.D.,  1766  (5). 
Lewis,  E.E.,  1845. 
Lewis,  H.T.,  1542. 
Lewis,  H.W.,  409. 
Lewis,  8.  R.,  1666  (13). 
Lewis.  W.D.,  1375. 
Lewis,  W.O.,  824  (12). 
Libeeal  education,  15,  138-139,  239,  890  (6),  397 

(8),  413,  421, 633,  636, 642,  801  (8),  815  (10),  826  (5), 

855, 942, 1309  (4),  1330, 1394, 1653  (3),  1656  (4),  1605 

(3),  1968-1964. 
Liberty  manual  arts  school,  Pittsburoh,  362. 


LntRABiKS,  eollage,  803  (2)  (3),  1876;  ooimty,  1282, 
1471  (19);  school,  177  (74H70),  819  (28),  823  (13) 
(13),  996, 1409  (1)  (0)  (2),  1471  (20),  1048, 16S2, 1666 
(9),  1888  (10),  9000;  traveling,  884. 

Libraries  and  beading,  105-168, 382-385, 039, 12e- 
1291, 1301  (14),  1427  (22),  1407,  1648-10S2, 1666(4), 
1872-1873, 1875-1878, 2065-2000. 

LdRARIBS  and  schools,  74,  819  (25),  1206,  12S, 
206EJ, 

LiBRART  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  salaries,  575. 

Libeart  SCIENCE,  teaching,  2092. 

Liddeke,  Frederick,  1011. 

Lletimann,  Walther,  635. 

Lighting  of  schoolrooms,  1579. 

LiGUE  POUR  L'nVSTRUCnON  rOST^SCOLAIRE  OBLHM- 
TOQtE,  379. 

Lile,W.M.,2084. 

Lima,  education,  504. 

Llnd,  8.  C,  1419. 

Lindsay,  8.  M.,  2068  (5). 

Lindsay,  Ben  B.,  129. 

Linn,  L.  P.,  826  (6). 

Lipmann,  Otto,  885. 

Lister,  Alfred,  1081. 

LiTBRART  societies,  country  school,  396  (6). 

Literature,  38, 41, 220, 443, 027, 922^923, 1309  (16), 

1518, 1527, 1653  (5),  1657  (21),  1717, 1731, 1737, 1740- 

1741,1931,1945,1951,1907. 
UtUe,  B.  M.,  1802. 
Lloyd,  F.  E.,  1782. 
Lobingier,  C.  8.,  2074. 
Lockwood,  Laora  E.,  482. 
Lodge,  Oonsales,  1766  (10). 
Lodge,  H.  C,  1392. 
Lodwlck,  Agnes  L,  966. 
LOffler,  Eugen,  1525. 
Loew,  Joseph,  746. 
Logic,  615. 
Loman,  John,  804  (3). 

London.   Nbwcombn  foundation  school,  12S8. 
London.   Untvebsitt,  1049. 
Loomis,  R.  A.,  354. 
Lord,  J.  K.,  285. 
Lorents,  Friedrich,  2048. 
Lorens,  Paol,  1354. 
Lory,  a  A.,  1839. 

Los  Angeles,  high  school,  177  (42). 
Loskey,  J.  B.,  594. 

LoXTYAiN,  Belgium,  higher  education,  1073. 
LouYAiN.    Uniyersitt,  1800. 
Lowe,  L.  A.,  716. 
Lowe,  O.  H.,  1668  (20). 
Lowe,  Orton,  1287. 
LoweU,  A.  L.,  99, 286, 554, 1228  (3). 
Lowry,  £.  B.,  731. 
Logg,  C.  H.,  112, 1012, 1880  (10). 
Lull,  H.  0.,  418,  036, 1062, 1188,  2049. 
Lunches.   See  Children,  feeding. 
Lutheran  pabochial  schools,  1301  (17). 
Lyans,  C.  K.,  1491. 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  230. 
Lynch,  Ella  F.,  807. 
Lyon,  D.  O.,  218. 
Lynn,  Margaret,  060. 
Lyon,  E.  P.,  1228. 
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Lyon,  Georges,  1063. 
Lyons,  Un,  D.  B.,  1664  (10). 
Lyttelton,  Edward,  868, 1013. 


a,  J.,  847. 
Ifabire,  G.  BuImd-,  14S9. 
Macadam,  Elizabeth,  136. 
HcAndrew,  WllUam,  82, 1008. 
ICacBnniey,  T.  N.,  1654  (3). 
McCaim,M.R.,173. 
McCarthy,  C.H.,1M9. 
McCarthy,  Siiter  Mary  K.,  860. 
Mcaeery,W.J.,1400. 
Mcainton,  J.  W.,  1880  (?3). 
Mcaore,  F.  W.,  1381. 
McComb,E.H.  K.,1355. 
McConathy,  Osborne,  1060. 
McGonanghy,  J.  L.,  367, 1001. 
McConndl,  J.  P.,  830  (3). 
McConnack,  T.  J.,  1376. 
McGonnick,  P.  J.,  1301  (15). 
McCormick,  8.  B., 307  (10). 
McCoy,  W.  T.,  466. 
MacCracken,  J.  H.,  1888  (11). 
McCrae,  Annabelle,  1660  (6). 
McCiory,  C.  R.,  1473  (3). 
McCurdy,J.H.,731(34). 
McDermott,  Irene  E. ,  837  (13). 
McDonald,  A.  A.,  1880  (3). 
Maodonald,  Alice  B.,  1326. 
McDonald,  Mist  K.  B.,  080. 
Maodonald,  Margaret  M.,  180  (3). 
Maod<»iaId,  N.  C. ,  177  (6),  896  (10),  1788. 
Macdonald^  W.  A.,  806  (3). 
McDougle,E.C.,057. 
McElfresh,  Fianklfai,  748. 
McFadden,J.H.,367. 
Macfarlane,  P.  C,  014, 1063. 
MacgTegor,J.  K.,1642. 
Molndoo,!.  M.,310. 
Mclntyre,7.  L.,1708. 
Mack,  Eva,  1680  (5). 
McKay,  Ethel  H.,  50. 
McKeag,AnnaJ.,130. 

McKeever,  W.  A.,  561, 1664  (6),  1668  (0)  (33),  1776. 
McKlbb«n,F.P.,817(13). 
McKlnney,  James,  355. 
McKinstry,  Maade,  1307  (7). 
McKnlght,T.H.  B.,1706. 
Maclaurin,R.C.,386. 
McLeUan,J.H.,061. 
McLeod,J.T.R.,140. 
MacMahon,  Ida,  825  (3). 
McManis,J.T.  18 
McMullln,  W.  0.,  1032. 
MacMnnn,  Ncrman,  33, 870. 
MacMurchy,  Helen,  731  (16). 
McMuiry,  C.  A.,  871-873. 
McMurry,  F.  M.,  177  (13),  1306  (3). 
McMurry,  Mn.  Llda  B.,  017. 
Mf^nrtrle,  D.  C,  163, 1360. 
Macnanghton-Jones,  Henry,  806. 
McVea,  Emilie,  818  (1). 
McVey,F.L.,176(ll). 
McVey,J.M.,1660(6). 
Macy,  Marys.,  721(1). 


Maedge,  C,  048. 

Maennel,  Bruno,  1014. 

Magazines,  use  fai  dass,  1344. 

Magee,  Helene  B.,  574. 

Magnus,  Phnip,  761. 

Magruder,  W.  T.,  817  (1). 

Mahannah,  F.  L.,  1666  (10). 

Main,  Josiah,  177  (67)  (80). 

Mainwaring,  C.  L.,  1336. 

Mais,  S.  P.  B.,  637, 1051. 

Makower,  A.  A.,  431. 

Manhattan  rubber  manutactuiono  company, 
corporation  school,  813  (3). 

Manhattan  trade  school  fob  girls.  New  York, 
500. 

Mankato  pre8b3rtery,  1754. 

Mann,  Alfred,  603. 

Mann,  C.  R.,  763, 1701. 

Manners,  837  (3). 

Mannheim SR  system,  1577. 

Mansbrldge,  Albert,  877. 

Manual  traininq,  66, 137-147, 346-368, 530-541, 753- 
767,  1170-1301,  1306  (18)  (10),  1307  (5),  1433-1446, 
1621-1638, 1661  (6),  1664  (16),  1665  (7)  (8),  1686(31), 
1820-1844,  2041-2053.  See  also  Industrial  edu- 
cation; Protessional  education;  Technical 
education;  Vocational  education. 

Maphls,  0.  O.,  78, 806  (3). 

March,  Norah  H.,  180  (8),  1422, 1507. 

Marcfais,  L.,  1303. 

Marden,  O.  8.,  120. 

Margaret  Mary,  Sitter,  1653  (14). 

Markino,  113, 607, 715, 3013.    See  aUo  Grading. 

Marshall,  E.  J.,  365  (3). 

Marthi,  O.  H.,  1383. 

Marthi,  Gertrude  8.,  1863. 

Martfai,  Herbert,  1656  (14). 

Martto,  O.  B.,  4  (3),  1471  (3). 

Martfai,  W.  W.,  1423. 

Mary  Datchelor  girls'  school,  Camberwell, 
Eng.,  663. 

Mary  de  I.iOurdes,  Sitter ,  1653  (15). 

Mary  John,  Sister,  1653  (17). 

Mary  Ruth,  SitUr,  340. 

Maryland  school  survey,  1658  (1). 

Maryland  state  teachers'  association,  395, 16S0. 

Mason,  C  P.,  1887  (6). 

Mason,  Roy,  1180. 

Massachusetts,  higher  education,  1054;  rural  life, 
1637;  school  law,  677  (V). 

Massachusetts.    Coounission  on  immigration,  506. 

Massachusetts  home-project  plan,  776. 

Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  1064. 

Massachusetts  instttute  op  technology,  286, 
288,470. 

Masseck,  C.  T.,  1008. 

Mathematics,  227, 238, 302  (2)  (5)-(7),  446, 635, 652, 
823  (14)  (15),  062-050, 1525, 1637, 1664  (4)  (6),  1718, 
1043. 

Mathews,  J.  L.,  634. 

Matterson,  E.  B.,  143. 

Matthews,  Pauline  E.,  443. 

Matthews,  W.  K.,  100. 

Mau,  Laura  E.,  337. 

Maurer,  H.  H.,  834  (13). 

Maxwell,  G.  E.,  177  (48). 

Maxwell,  W.  H.,  312, 1302  (12),  1733, 1888  (8). 
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CUBKENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Mayer,  E.,  1803. 

Mayer,  Heixurich,  2083. 

Mayers,  Lewis,  706. 

Mayxiard,  Constaxice  L.,  2009. 

Mayo,  C.  H.  P.,  1164. 

Mead,  CD.,  29, 1500. 

Mead,  D.  W.,  817  (7). 

Meade,  O.  H.,  lOB. 

Mkgkuk,  J.  M.,  287. 

MlDlCAL  EDUCATION,  148,  649,  661,  563-664,  566^7, 

1223, 1229, 1301  (3),  1463, 1853-1864,  2061,  2063. 
Mkdical  inspection  of  schools,  117,  721  (14H17), 

786,  828  (5),  1106,  1112,  1132,  1302  (6),  1418-1410, 

1681, 1684, 1589, 1806. 
Medical  besbasch,  367. 
Meek,  C.  S.,  177  (17),  896  (3),  2060. 
Meier,  C.  0.,  1814. 

Meiklejdhn,  Alexander,  397  (9)»  1394. 
Mellon  institute,  llSl,  1830. 
Meltcer,  8.  J.,  1854. 
Memory,  888, 1498. 
MeDsel,E.H.,  938, 1626. 
Mental  fatioue,  617, 801. 
Mental  hygiene,  110, 886. 
Mental  teots,  27, 233, 301 ,  430, 609, 614, 616, 801  (7), 

803,  917,  1700,  1913,  1916,  1926.    Sc€  alto  BlNET^ 

SmON  TESTS. 

Meredith,  Ellis,  1424. 

M^rlmte,  Henri,  483. 

Merrill,  Jenny  B.,  129. 

Merriman,  Cnrtls,  1700. 

Merriott,  7.  C,  1190. 

Merry,  O.  N.,  1666  (16). 

Messer,  August,  1484. 

Methodisv  CHXntCH,  1072. 

Metxger,J.E.,1659(3). 

Meunuum,  Ernst,  419, 897. 

Meylan,O.R.,1766(18). 

MicmOAK,  vocational  education,  762  (1)  (2)  (6). 

Michigan  classical  conference,  441. 

MiDDLEBURY  COLLEGE,  1063. 

Mlersch,  Johannes,  810  (6). 

Mifissner,  Otto,  810  (1),  822  (2). 

Milan,  Italy.    Scuola  bxnnoyata,  913. 

Milbum,  J.  B.,  195, 676, 1327. 

Miles,  H.E.,  811  (11). 

Mhjtaby  dbpabtmbmt,  land-grant  colleges,  680  (7), 

802  (10)  (11). 
Mhjtaby  education,  176(2),737, 1243-1245, 1567. 
Mhl  communities,  educational  conditions,  1471 

(16H18). 
Miller,AmyP.,3(3). 
Miller,  CM.,  1442. 
Miller,  £.  L.,  1309  (16),  1527. 
Miller,  F.  W.,  1083, 1311  (7). 
Miller,  G.  A.,  1055. 
MiUer,O.J.,1952. 
Mmer,J.C,460. 
Mmer,W.E.,819(lS). 
MiI]s,J.S.,573. 
Mllls,L.8.,1587. 
Millspaogh,  A.  C,  1968. 
Mn.WAX7KSB  fubuc  school  of  tbadxs  voe  boys, 

1666  (17). 
MnnsTEBS'  week,  666. 
Minnesota  educational  association,  1306, 2089. 

MmMBSOIA  8ZATB  ABT  COMMISSION,  1200. 


MDiNBSOTA.    UNiYBBsmr,   five-year   engineering 

course,  817  (12), 
Minnich,  H.  C,  1024. 
Mirick,Q.A.,825(6). 

MntBOB  DBAWDfO,  1407. 

Misme,  Jane,  158. 

Mission  schools,  1642, 2074. 

Mississippi  teachers'  assoclatton,  1307. 

MissouBi,  consolidation  of  schools,  900. 

Missouri  society  of  teachers  of  English  and  moden 

languages,  1306. 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  824, 2003. 
MissouBi.   UNiVEBSiTY,grading8y8tem,283  817(6). 
Mitchel,J.P.,2068(l). 
Mitchell,  H.E.,  268. 
MitcheU,Luoy8.,112a 
MitcheU,8.C,681(6). 
Modem  language  association,  647. 
MoDEBN  languages.   See  Languages,  modnn. 
Moffat,  S.  A.,  1247. 
Mohr,  W.  H.,  1379. 
Molino,  Luisa,  1316. 

I,  A.  C,  171, 267, 908  (2),  1301  (8),  1309. 
,  A.  J.,  1777. 
Monastic  schools,  183. 
Monroe,  Mn.  Mary  A.,  1026. 
Monroe,  Paul,  2  (1),  6, 1766. 
Monroe,  W.  8.,  1916. 
Montague,  A.  P.,  303  (8). 
Montessori,  Maria,  970. 

MONTESSOBI  CONTEBENCE,  1536. 

Montessobi  method,  57,  59-61,  175  (4),  177  (SS), 
180  (4),  193,  249,  394  (5)  (6),  452-458,  466,  663, 
665-668,  829  (5),  970-977,  1658  (16),  1661  (3),  1882, 
1888  (10),  1909;  hibllognphy,  1293. 

Moon,  A.  H.,  491, 600. 

Moore,  Maud,  51. 

Moore,  P.  M.,  1657  (13). 

Moore,  R.C,  1026. 

Moore,  y.  A.,  15a 

MOBAL  EDUCATION,  133-136,  176  (1),  839-^1,  397 
(10),  522-523,  701  (2),  745-746,  827  (3),  1154-1156, 
1615-1618, 1662  (9)  (10),  1813, 1824-1827,  2031-2034, 
2064. 

Morehouse,  Frances  M.,  1578, 1954. 

Morgan,  Alexander,  1090. 

Morgan,  Barbara  8.,  568. 

Morgan,  O.  F.,  1095. 

Morgan,  H.  W.,  783. 

Morln,  Jeanne,  547, 781, 1211. 

Moriey,  Edith  J.,  1027. 

MOBMON  CHUBCH,  SdlOOlS,  1301  (IS). 

Morrison,  A.  H.,  1309  (10). 

Monison,  Carolyn  E.,  1804. 

Morrison,  H.  C,  178  (1),  801  (2). 

Morse,  J.  L.,  744. 

Morse,  Joslah,  30. 

Morton,  W.  H.,  1906. 

Moseley,  Eunice,  535. 

Mo6e8,Cleday.,275. 

Moses,  Julius,  509. 

Mothers'  clubs,  blbUognphy,   1293.   8te  «f» 

Pabent^teacheb  assooahonb. 
Mott,  J.  R.,  1305  (2). 
Mott,T.A.,700(8). 
Mountaineebs,  southern,  1109. 1688. 
Mouth  hyqcenb,  1605. 
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MOTIKO  PICTUBKS,  34,  223,  423,  621-622,  624,  912, 
1301  (27),  1460  (3),  192&-192S;  bibUography,  1293. 
MQzisterberg,  Hugo,  732. 

If  0NSTEBBEBG,  HUOO,  36a 

Muermao,  7.  C,  1972  (2). 

Mnffley,  Hay  R.  B.,  1661  (14). 

MxnxusTEB,  Richard,  832. 

Mulock,  MalMl  £.,  827  (27). 

MuLTiPLECAiiON  TASLBS,  memoristag,  1498. 

Mumford,  A.  A.,  180  (7). 

Mumford,F.  B.,802(13). 

ICunfoid,  Mary  C.  B.,  159. 

MxnnaPAL  uniybbsitibs.    See  UNiYEBsniES  and 

COLLBGE8,  dty. 

Mimtsch,  Albert,  1663  (8). 

Muidock,F.  F.,801(4). 

Murdock,  Mabel  E.,  1955. 

Miirphy,M.G.,513. 

Moiray,  E.  R.,  1916. 

MartIaad,Cleo,752(13). 

Museums,  35,  380,  1301  (18),  1S74,  2065-209a  See 
aUo  School  musbuxs. 

Music,  5»^,  55,  177  (50)  (60),  650,  663,  810, 
822, 823,  (16),  1311  (6)  (13),  1848, 1361, 1517,  1654, 
1658  (8),  1661  (14)  (15),  1729, 1745, 1883, 1934, 1936, 
1950;  school  credit  for  home  study,  822  (2),  1515, 
1746. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  810. 

Mutheslus,  Karl,  1639. 

Myers,  G.  C,  873. 

Myers,  Q.W.,  238. 

Myers,  Iren«T.,  819  (23). 


If. 


Naismith,  James,  1815. 

Nash,  Alice  M.,  1270. 

Nasmyth,  O.  W.,  1066. 

National  association  of  oorporation  schools,  811, 812. 

National  association  of  cobforation  schools, 
exhibit,  1444. 

National  association  of  dental  fEtcolties,  1225. 

National  association  of  manufacturers,  356. 

National  association  of  school  accounting  officers, 
1887. 

National  association  of  state  universities  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  176. 

National  association  of  the  deaf,  1462. 

National  cash  beqisteb  schools,  811  (1). 

National  child  labor  committee,  813. 

National  collegiate  athletic  association,  734-735. 

National  oonference  on  the  education  of  backward, 
truant,  delinquent,  and  dependent  children,  814. 

National  conference  on  universities  and  public  serv- 
ice, 2068. 

National  conobsss  of  m othbbs,  338. 

National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  168, 647, 931. 

National  education  association,  177, 815, 1309;  Com- 
mittee on  college  entrance  requirements,  177  (53); 
Committee  on  general  sdenoe,  1724;  (Committee  on 
grammatical  nomenclature,  177  (24);  Committee 
on  health  problems  in  education,  177  (29);  (Com- 
mittee on  normal-sdiool  libraries,  177  (75);  Com- 
mittee on  normal-school  standards,  177  (49);  Com- 
mittee on  tests  and  standards  of  effldflncy,  177 
(27);  Committee  on  the  articulation  of  high 
sdiools  and  colleges,  177  (41);  (Committee  on  the 


A 


improvement  of  phjrsics  teaching,  177  (70);  Com- 
mittee on  vocational  education  and  guidance,  177 
(65).  Departments—business  education,  177 
(61H62);  child  hygiene,  177  (63)-(64);  elemen- 
tary education,  177  (34)-<37);  higher  education, 
177  (43)-(46);  kindergarten  education,  177  (30)- 
(33);  library,  177  (73)-(76);  manual  training  and 
art  education,  177  (52)-(58);  music  education,  177 
(59)-(60);  normal  schools,  177  (47)-(51);  physical 
education,  177  (65H66);  rural  and  agricuHural 
education,  177  (80)-(81);  school  administration, 
177(71H72);  school  patrons,  177  (78H79);  science 
instruction,  177  (67)-(70);  secondary  education, 
177  (38)-(42);  special  education,  177  (77);  superin- 
tendence, 177  (10)-(24),  806, 70a  (General  sessions, 
177  (l)-(9).  National  council  of  education,  177 
(25H»). 

National  bducation  association,  177  (1);  Dbpt. 
of  eropbbintkndkncb,  406;  national  oouncil 
of  education,  406,  1315. 

National  league  of  nursing  education,  8, 166a 

National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  edu- 
cation, 536, 752, 1840. 

National  society  for  the  study  of  education,  178, 816. 

National  UNrvEBanr  fob  thx  United  States, 
176  (9),  189, 279, 481, 1064, 1568. 

National  vocational  guidance  association,  1300. 

National  women's  tbade-union  leaque,  1191, 
1256. 

Nature  study,  228, 242, 628, 646, 1583, 1720, 1932- 
1933,196a 

Naval  training,  1242-1245. 

Navarre,  C,  638. 

Nearing,  Scott,  196. 

Neave,E.  F.M.,1111. 

Negro  teachers'  association  and  sduwl  improvement 
league  of  Virginia,  179. 

Negroes,  565, 790-791,819,  (11)  (12),  1269, 1867. 

Neilson,C.H.,1230. 

Neretti,  Luigi,  1465. 

Nesbit,  Edith.    Bee  Bland,  Mn.  Edith  (N.). 

Neumann,  Henry,  306  (2). 

Neverman,  P.  F.,  1778. 

New  England,  education,  801  (5),  1671. 

New  England  association  of  chemistry  teachers, 
1310. 

New  E  ngland  association  of  teachers  of  English,  233, 
677. 

New  Hampshire,  education,  463, 669;  rural  schools, 
082. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  public  schools,  194. 

NewJerset,  education,  826  (1). 

New  Jersey.    Council  of  education,  1048, 1805. 

New  Jersey.    Dept.  of  public  instruction,  1966. 

New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association,  825. 

New  Orleans,  delinquency,  2080;  educational  re- 
search, 1704. 

New  school  movement,  16. 

New  Sout^h  Wales.    Dept.  of  public  Instnictian,  977. 

New  Trier  township  high  school,  Kenilworth, 
III.,  physical  training,  325. 

New  York  (Ctft),  education,  400;  health  super- 
vision, 1800;  public  schools,  1000,  1004,  1070; 
school  inquiry,  706,  796, 1999. 

New  York  (City).  Association  of  district  superin- 
tendents, 1999. 

New  York  (City).    Board  of  education,  1208, 1841. 
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CUBRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


New  York  (City).  Boerd  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment.   Committee  on  school  inquiry,  ?Q0. 

Nkw  York  (Cmr).   Ethical  cxtlture  schooi.,  406. 

Nsw  YoBK  (City).  Pubuc  BVENma  school  of 
the  industrial  arts,  1278. 

New  York  (Citt).  Public  school  188b  Manhat- 
tan, 497. 

New  York,  College  of  the  citt  of,  2068  (6)  (8). 

New  York  (State),  education,  1888;  rural  schools, 
1368;  school  law,  296,  1572;  teachers,  1302  (3); 
▼ocational  education,  ^7. 

New  York  state  association  of  district  superin- 
tendents, 1888. 

New  York  state  college  for  teachers,  1984. 

New  York  state  teachers'  association,  83. 

New  York  state  yeterinart  college,  Cornell, 
160. 

New  York  training  school  for  public  service,  410. 

New  York  university,  history,  682. 

New  York.    University  club,  1993. 

New  Zealand,  education,  1301  (41). 

Newberry,  Ifarie  A.,  995. 

Newcomen  foundation  school,  London,  1258. 

Newspapers.  See  Journausm;  Magazines; 
Press  and  education. 

Nichol,  J.  B.,  1653  (7). 

Nichols,  E.  F.,  804  (1). 

Nfeholson,  Thomas,  809  (2).    • 

Noble,  Isabel,  1097. 

Nock,  A.  J.,  596, 1140. 

Normal  schools,  60, 177  (46)-(51),  396  (4)  (5),  801 
(4),  827  (17),  1024, 1031, 1300  (6)  (12),  1311  (2),  1657 
(3)  (4),  1778,  1989;  graduates,  177  (34)  (47),  470; 
physical  education,  511. 

Norris,A.C.,392(3). 

Norrls,  E.  B.,  680  (6). 

Norris,0.0.,239. 

North  American  civic  league  for  Immigrants.  New 
York-New  Jersey  committee,  170. 

North  Carolina  ,  education ,  1661  ( 16) ;  rural  life 
1370  (4);  vocational  education,  1661  (19). 

North  Carolina  literary  fund,  1668. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  1661. 

North  Carolina.  University.  Summer  school  for 
teachers,  1370. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools,  1662. 

North  Dakota,  ooasolidated  schools,  1758. 

North  Dakota,  Bible  study  accrediting,  815  (11); 
education,  826  (2). 

North  Dakota  education  association,  826. 

North  of  England  education  conference,  180. 

Northrop,  Alice  R.,  129. 

Norwood,  Cyril,  180  (6). 

No8s,MaryO.,837(3). 

NUchter,  Fr.,  1429. 

Nurses,  trahiing,  3,  550,  555,  784,  1233-1234,  1454, 
1660. 

Nutt,H.W.,1620. 

Nutting,  M.  Adelaide,  1660  (2). 

Nydegger,  J.  A.,  1543. 

O. 

Cakes,  Q,  H.  If.,  1859. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  medical  inspection,  117. 

Obenchafai,  Llda  C,  1658  (17). 

Obxbun  oolleoe,  students'  programs,  681  (8). 


O'Brien,  H.  R.,  1528. 

Occupations.    See  Vocahokal  guidance. 

O'Donnell,  W.  C,  749. 

Odum,H.W.,667. 

Oehme,  Walter,  1906. 

Offenhauer,  R.  E.,  143. 

Ogden,  C.  K.,  798, 1272, 1490. 

O'Grady,  AUce,  656. 

Ohio,  education,  198, 1063, 1311;  high  schools,  263; 

rural  life,  1750;  school  law,  173, 492, 577  (V);  school 

survey,  11, 84, 198, 410;  teachers,  84. 
Ohio  college  sssodation,  1663. 
Ohio  state  school  survey  commission,  410, 1008. 
Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  1311. 
Ohio  state  teachers'  association,  1311  (1). 
Ohio  state  UNnrERsiTT,suinmer  surveying,  817  (10). 
Olcott,  Frances  J.,  623. 
Oldendorff,  Paul,  420. 
O'Leary,  W.  A.,  752  (8). 
Olerteh,  Henry,  220. 
Olericb,  Viola  R.,220. 
Oliphant,  James,  1907. 
Oliver,  T.  E.,  1873. 
Olivet,  H.  S.,  1803. 

One-room  schools,  177  (2),  308  (3),  668, 992, 994. 
Opdycke,  J.  B.,  443, 827  (28),  1356, 1529, 1734. 
Open-air  schools,  312, 506, 721  (3)  (22),  1099, 1508, 

2016. 
Oppenheimer,  C.  P.,  1473  (7). 
Oral  English,  808  (2),  925, 930. 
Oral  hygiene,  1595. 
Orange  Co.,  Va.,  sanitary  survey,  1297. 
Oregon,  high  schools,  70;  rural  schoob,  1540. 
Orient,  education,  1679, 2073-2075. 
Orr,  C.  I.,  1735. 
Orth,  R.,  276. 

Orton,  Edward,  if.,  680  (7),  802  (10). 
Osbom,  J.  W.^2  (3). 
Osceola,  1072. 

Osgood,  Edith  W.,  1357, 1530. 
O'Shea,  M.  V.,  334,  562,  789,  920,  1304,  (6),  1333, 

1588. 
Osier,  William,  151. 
Ottley,  Alice,  788. 
Ousley,  Clarence,  820  (2). 
OvER-AOE  PUPILS.    See  Backward  childesk. 

OVERrPRESSURE  IN  SCHOOLS,  1414. 

Overhulse,  C.  K.,  1889  (12). 

OviEDO.    University,  483. 

OwATONNA,  Minn.,  curriculum,  2005. 

Oxford  uniyerstty,  91,  101,  476,  1168;  Bodleian 

library,  1649. 
Oxley,  C.  E.,  1818. 


Packard  motor  cab  company,  corporation  school, 

812  (2). 
P&dagogische  js^hresschau  Ober  das  volksschulwesen 

Im  Jahre  1913, 1785. 
Painter,  O.  S.,  1358. 
Palmer,  Alice  N.,  827  (14). 
Palmer,  C.  F.,  177  (81). 
Palmer,  Cornelia,  1860. 
Palmer,  Erastus,  1766  (9). 
Palmer,  O.H.,  1992. 
Palmer,  J.  J.,  701(1). 
Palmer,  Luella  A.,  454, 978, 1309  (8),  1749. 
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Paskmt^eacheb  associations,  838, 1143, 1304  (2); 

bibliography,  1303.   5ce  olfo  Home  and  school. 
Pariah,  E.  A.,  808. 
Park,  E.  R.,  1473  (6). 
Pabk  college,  Parkvillb,  Mo.,  1842. 
Parker,  Alice  N.,  1154, 1304  (9). 
Parker,  C.  A.,  1112. 
Parker,  O.H.,  448. 
Parker,  Sh  Gilbert,  1328. 
Parker,  S.R.,  2090. 

Pabkek  school,  San  Dieoo,  Cal.,  IJXH. 
Parkin,  O.  R.,  176  (4). 
Parkinson,  W.  D.,  979, 1894. 
Pabochial  schools,  1301  (7)  (15),  1653  (13Hlfi)  (17). 

See  also  Chubch  schools. 
Parsons,  ifr«.  Clement,  967. 
Parsons,  7. 0.,  1889  (20). 
Parsons,  Sara  E.,  784. 
PABT41ME  EDUCATION,  145,  172,  753  (16H17),  1182, 

1434, 1445. 
Partk)W,L.L.,717. 
Pasadena  moH  school,  768. 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  corporation  school,  812  (3). 
Passano,  L.  IC.,  690, 1057. 
PasskGnig,  Oswald,  221. 
Paterson,  Alice,  1317-1318. 
Patrfck,  G.  T.  W.,  1131, 1607. 
PATBionsx.   i9ee  Civic  EOUCAnoN. 
Patterson,  C.T.,  258. 
Patterson,  H.  P.,  1488, 1880  (6). 
Patton,  W.  A.,  TOl  (7). 
Patzer,  C.  E.,  1736. 
Paul,  H.  G.,  659. 
Payne,  A.  F.,  1443. 
Payne,  B.  R.,  1471  (7). 
Payne,  E.  O.,  1452. 
Payot,  Jules,  341, 640. 
Peabody,  T.  E.,  815  (13),  1810. 
Peace,  174, 101, 393  (2),  395  (5),  821  (9),  1305  (1)  (2), 

1608. 
Pearse,  C.  O.,  392  (2),  396  (5),  700  (10),  815  (9),  1410, 

1665  (2),  1666  (10)  (12)  (19). 
Pearson,  F.  B.,  431. 
Pearson,  Karl,  1343. 
Pedaoooics.   8u  Teaching. 
Peers,  E.  A.,  1350. 
Peeters,  Edooard,  899. 
Pelham,  H.  S.,  1192. 
Penmanship.    See  Handwriting. 
Penn  school,  St.  Helena  Island,  N.  C,  790. 
Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  397, 701, 

827. 
Perisho,  E.  C,  1880  (1). 
Perkins,  A.  S.,  1220, 1531. 

PEBXINS  nrSTITVTION  FOB  THE  BLUn>,  BOSTON,  795. 

PerUtz,  Lina,  1664  (12). 

Perrine,  Lara  A.,  826  (11). 

Perrotin,  Lte,  900. 

Perrott,  O.  St.  J.,  161. 

Perry,  C.  A.,  127, 1015, 1141, 1766  (20),  2028. 

Perry,  John,  1334, 1648. 

Perry,  Lawrence,  1816. 

Perry,  R.  B.,  1155. 

Perry,  W.G.,  819  (20). 

Pefsisout,0.,36e. 

Person,  H.S.,  817  (3). 

Pbbu,  education,  504. 


Petersen,  Anna  M. ,  3061. 

Peterson,  H.  A.,  1917. 

Petobxet,  KiCH.,  exceptional  children,  162. 

Pibrdten,  Otto  von  der,  1493. 

Phelan,  John,  1475  (3). 

Phelps,  Alice  S.,  1767. 

Phelps,  Editha,  831. 

Philadelphia,  public  schools,  833. 

Philippinb  Islands,  education,  2  (1)  (3),  835, 843. 

PhiUips,  Adams,  171. 

Phillips,  J.  H.,  819  (15),  819  (26),  1473  (5),  1768. 

Phillips  academt,  Andover,  Mass.,  266. 

PmLOSOPHT,  436, 1354, 1967. 

Philosophy,  Concobd  school,  1085. 

Philpott,O.H.,641. 

Phonics,  51. 

Physical  education,  158,  177  (66>-(66),  323^330, 

509^14,  734-740,  1134,  1300  (15),  1603-1604,  1811- 

1816, 1889  (21),  3025-2027. 
Physical  gbow^&h,  1294. 
Physical  tests,  721  (24).    See  alto  Binet-Simon 


Physics,  college  entrance  requirements,  433;  teach- 
ing, 177  (70),  232,  398  (8)  (9),  961, 1514, 1728, 1929, 
1957. 

Physioobaphy,  398  (4). 

Physiology,  teaching,  149, 1726. 

Picavet,  R..  849. 

Pierce,  J.  A.,  1262, 1868. 

Pierce,  W.E.,  1888  (7). 

Pintner,  Rudolf,  1707. 

Pitts,  R.S.,  433. 

Pittsbubgh.    Libbbty  manual  abts  school  roB 

GBADB  pupils,  352. 

Ptttsbubgh.    Mellon  institute,  1181, 1830. 

Play,  123,  458,  512,  834  (2),  1128,  1131,  1426-1427, 
1605-1607, 1817, 1888  (4),  1889  (18),  2028-2029;  bib- 
liography, 1206.    See  alto  Games;  Rbcbeation. 

Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America, 
123. 

Playobound  subveys,  1136. 

PlayGBOUNDS,  123,  1126, 1426-1427, 1605-1607,  1817, 
2038-3029;  bibliography,  1293. 

Plays,  school,  48. 

POhbnann,  Robert  von,  642. 

Plumb,  Mary  K.,  1798. 

PoETBY,  teaching,  922-923, 1716, 1938. 

Poincar6,  Raymond,  707. 

POLTnCS  AND  EDUCATION,  291,  1888  (11). 

Polk  County,  Oreg.,  rural  schools,  1640. 
PoUock,H.  M.,60. 
"Pony,"  use,  1513. 
Poore,W.A.,473. 
Porter,  E.  H.,  311. 

POBTLAND,  ObEO.,  pubUo  Schools,  190,  295,  496. 
PoBTO  Rico,  education,  3  (2). 
Posle,  Friedrich,  1957. 
Posse,  Rose,  177  (66). 
Post,  L.  F.,  1306  (2)  (11). 
Potter,  AUda,  601. 
Potter,  M.  C,  177  (40),  1309  (9). 
PoweU,  L.  P.,  1617. 
PoweU,  Susie,  1471  (2). 
Power,  Effle  L.,  1288. 

Pbactical  EDtTCAiioN.   See  Vocational  educa- 
tion. 
Pbbcocity,  890, 1918. 
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CUBRBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUOATIONS. 


Presbyterian  cbuich  In  the  U .  S.  A.  Board  of  borne 

missions.    Dept.  of  church  and  country  life,  175(^- 

1760. 
Pbess  and  kducation,  1658  (1). 
Preston,  Josephine  C,  250, 1909  (4). 
Pretzel,  C.L.  A.,  1029. 
Pbeyocational  education,  539,  827  (2),  1171, 

1183, 1446, 1658  (7),  2046. 
Price,  Cecil,  1348. 
Price,  R.R.,  1306  (14). 
Price,  W.R.,  240. 
Prideaux.E.  B.  R.,8S0. 
Pbdcabt  education,  57-61,  24»-2S0,  653-658,  1363- 

1365, 1748-1751. 
Princeton  UNivBsarrT,  450, 696, 1088, 1067, 1113. 
Pbincipals,  826  (6)  (7).    See  alio  School  boakds. 

PBINOPLBS     and     PBACTICB     Of     TEACHING.     8te 

Teachino. 
Printino,  teachtaig,  354, 1665  (13). 
Pritchard,  Eric,  1822. 
Pritchett,H.  S.,1396. 
Pbiyate  schoou,  1318. 

PBOCTOK  ST9TEM,  1216. 

PBorEssiON,  (Choice  of.  See  Vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Professional  education,  148-153,  860-867,  549- 
558,  783-784,  1331,  1660  (1),  1853-18S6,  2061-2064. 
See  also  Industeul  education;  Manual  train- 
iNo;  Technical  education;  Vocational  edu- 
cation. 

Professors.    See  College  professors. 

Promotion  of  pupils,  5  (2),  495,  500, 821  (4),  1091- 
1092,  1656  (7),  1666  (20),  1797.  See  alto  Back- 
ward children;  Grading;  Retardation. 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  357, 394  (1),  397  (4),  834  (4)  (6). 

Pro68er,C.  8.,  1396. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  education,  406. 

Provinclal  universitdes,  Canada,  609. 

Prttfer,  Johannes,  763, 1670. 

Prussia,  education,  201, 1014, 1482;  school  law,  851. 

Pstcholoot,  1376,  1935;  experimental,  1027.  See 
alao  Educational  pstchology. 

Psychophysical  tests.  See  Binet-Simon  tests; 
Mental  tests. 

Public  education  association  of  Phlladelptaia,  833. 

PuBuc  health.    See  Hygiene,  public. 

PuBuc  schools  (endowed),  Ot.  Brit.,  1013, 1164. 

PuBUC  schools.  United  States.  See  United 
States,  education. 

PuBUC  service,  training  for,  1661, 2068. 

PUBUC  speaking,  245,  631. 

Puffer,  J.  A.,  1666  (2)  (3). 

Puncheon,  Katherfaie  E.,  678. 

Punishment,  corporal,  704. 

Pupil  self-government,  110-111,  1857;  bibliog- 
raphy, 1293. 

Pu8y,E.  D.,1086. 

Putnam,  Alice,  968. 

Pyke,A.J.,828(4). 

Pyle,W.H.,  901, 1823. 


Quayle,  W.  A.,  1666  (4). 
Quest,  A.  L.HaU,  2011. 
Qui^ey,  Samuel,  1300  (10). 
Quinn,  Mary  J.,362. 
Quint,  W.D.,  1702. 


Rabun  (Tountt,  Ga.,  education,  1971. 

Radosavljevich,  P.  R.,  902. 

RafTety,  W.  E.,  337. 

Ramsay,  R.  L.,  1308  (4). 

Randc,  S.  H.,  1460  (2). 

Randall,  C.C,  1307  (3). 

RandaU,  T.  A.,  177  (70). 

RanJcin,  A.  W.,  2004. 

Rankin,  W.  S.,  1471  (6). 

Rao,  C.  R.  N.,  1589. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  177  (64),  604, 725, 1303  (11),  1300  (17), 
2051. 

Raper,  C.  L.,  300, 1661  (18). 

Rathbone,  Josephine  A.,  575. 

Rathbnn,  F.  £.,  830  (1). 

Rathmann,  C.  Q.,  1874, 3037. 

Rawls,  Elizabeth  8.,  963. 

Ray,  L.  B.,  821  (4). 

Ray,  P.O.,  827  (19). 

Raycroft,  J.  E.,  1113. 

Rayen,  H.  K.,  874. 

Raymond,  Anan,  1397. 

Raymond,  Frances  Efflnger,  177  (61). 

Raymond  Riordan  school,  764. 

Rayner,  W.  H.,  1193. 

Rea,  P.  M.,  1301  (13). 

Reading,  43,  51,  614,  910-918, 1524, 1687, 1788, 1056b 
See  aleo  Libraries  and  reading. 

Reading  circles,  1888  (3). 

Reagan,  C.  R.,  71, 1827. 

Real  estate,  instruction,  1222. 

Reaney,  M.  Jane,  1860. 

Reavis,  W.  C,  1500. 

Reber,  L.  E.,  378, 680  (6),  752  (1),  1209. 

Reotation,  1337, 1602, 1905. 

Reckoning  test,  803. 

Recreation,  458, 1128.    See  aleo  Games;  Plat. 

Recreation  centers,  127,  250,  1141.  See  atao 
Schools  as  social  centers. 

Recreation  surveys,  2028. 

Redfleld,  W.  C,  537, 752  (7),  812  (5). 

Redwood  county,  Minn.,  religious  life,  1754. 

Reed  college,  course  on  social  living,  081  (7). 

Reeves,  A.  R.,  1886(1). 

Reeves,  Edith,  1860. 

Reeves,  I.  L.,  1244. 

Regents'  examinations.  New  York,  1888  (M)  (16). 

Register,  L.  B.,  152. 

Reichel,  Walther,  508. 

Reid,  O.  L.,  1658  (10). 

Rein,  W.,  831(1). 

Reinach,  Theodore,  30. 

Reugious  education,  133-138,  342-345,  5M-ISS0, 
681,  747-751,  009,  1157-1109,  1431-1432,  1610-1630, 
1653  (1),  1664  (7),  1828-1829, 2085-2040. 

Religious  education  association,  681. 

Reugious  pedagogy.  See  Sunday  schools. 

Reugious  surveys,  1754. 

ReDshaw,J.H.,811(13). 

Rensselaer  polytechnic  inotitutk,  3052. 

Repplier,  Agnes,  21, 733. 

Research,  367, 1043, 1055, 1790. 

Retardation,  109,  304,  306,  498,  10B3,  1005,  1007, 
1306  (16),  1658  (6),  1665  (13),  1797.  See  oleo  Back- 
ward children;  Elimination;  Promotton  ov 
fupilb. 
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Key,  A.  A.,  721  (6). 

Reynolds,  A.  C,  1661  (3). 

Reynolds,  T.H.,e02. 

Rhxtobic,  640, 934.    See  oUo  Encojsh  lanovaos, 

oomposltion. 
Rhodes  scholabsbips,  176  (4). 
Rlioton,A.L.,1471(9). 
Rloe,MelTin,2050. 
Rice,  0. 8.,  177  (74). 
RlCS  IMSTITUTE,  1006. 
RiCB  TB8T,  27. 
Rl<diard,  BnOer,  1658  (6). 
Richards,  C.  R.,  144, 752  (0),  1766  (17). 
Richards,  Floreoee  H.,  514. 
Richardson,  O.  H.,  750. 
RiCHKOND,  Tocallonal  education  survey,  1840. 
Richtcr,  Johannes,  1601. 
Ri(±ard,a.£.,1080. 
Ridcetts,P.C.,2063. 
Riddle,  C.B.,  1058. 
Rigg,C.E.,563. 
Rindge,F.H.,538. 
Riordan,  Raymond,  784, 1666  (18). 
Rippmann,  Walter,  1532. 
Rlsley,  J.  H.,  1383, 1668  (15). 
Roach,  Jin.  J.  V.,  1761. 
Roach,  W.W.,  312, 505. 
Roberts,  E.D.,  177  (17). 
Roberts,  £.  L.,  819  (16). 
Roberts,W.E.,814(2). 
Roberts,  W.  M.,  145, 752  (16),  1445  (3). 
Robertson,  J.  W.,  828  (1)  (2). 
RoUns,  liaisaret  D.,  1256. 
Robinson,  K.  D.,  1842. 
Robison,  C.  H.,  1766  (17). 
Rodeffer,  J.  D.,  989. 
Roecker,W.F.,1068. 
Rogv,  Ifaiuloe,  370, 462, 1016. 
Rogen,  A.  C,  164. 
Rogcn,  Agnes  L.,  1708. 
Rogers,  Francis,  643. 
ROKAN  (}ATHOUC  GHUXCH,  education,  105, 1301(15), 

1653  (12)  (14),  1806.    See  alto  MoNAsnc  8CBOOLB. 
Rome,  vocational  education,  1843. 
Root,  A.  8.,  1875. 
Roques,  Paul,  040. 
Rose,  Mary  8.,  1851. 

RoBELAND,  III.   Van  VussiNaEN  school,  1720. 
Rosenthal,  Georg,  1863. 
Rosenwald,  Juliitb,  1867. 
Roser,  Blanche  L.,  1656  (12). 
Rounds,  C.R.,  1737. 
Roussy,  Baptiste,  1450. 
Rowe,  Blanche  H.,  1738. 
Rowe,H.M.,1221. 
Rowe,  R.C.,  1501. 
Roy,B.E.,015. 
Roys,  AbbyE.,  047. 
Rubhis,R.B.,1667(10). 

RUBAL  CH17KCBB8,  665, 087. 

Rubal  lite,  68,72,253,304  (7),  458, 701  (6),  810  (4), 

834  (7),  003, 1306  (6),  1300  (12),  1370, 1471  (4H<^), 

(13)  (14),  (82),  1537, 1657  (4),  1664  (4)  (5);   bibUog- 

raphy,  1208. 
Rural  school  children,  1503. 
Rural  school  ubraribs,  177  (74),006,.14flO  (6),  (7), 

1663,1666(0). 


Rural  schools,  63-75,  171,  177  (5)  (26)  (57)  (71), 
261-262, 306  (7),  308  (2),  457-461, 650-669, 700  (6„  701 
(5)  (6)  (12)  (13),  801  (3),  810  (4)  (10)  (22),  824  (3)  (8), 
826  (10),  080-000, 1301  (8),  1300  (2)  (11),  1366-1371, 
1471  (12)  (21),  1473  (2),  1475  (2),  1537-1544, 1666  (8) 
(18),  1657  (18),  1650  (3)  (4),  1664  (13)  (14),  175^1783, 
1870, 1880, 1884, 1888  (1)  (6)  (9)  (12),  1889  (1)  (3)  (4) 
(10),  1970-1973, 2003;  bibliography,  460, 1293.    See 

aitO  OONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Rural  surveys,  304  (3),  1750-1760. 

Russell,  Isaac,  582. 

Russell,  J.  E.,  434. 

Russell,  L.  J.,  615. 

RusseU,  W.  F.,  1360, 1960. 

Russia,  education,  846, 1301  (30). 

Rutland,  J.  R.,  810  (21). 

Rutland,  MUe  Johnnie  W.,383  (4). 

Ryan,  Oison,  177  (65). 

Ryan,  W.C.,/r.,  577(111),  1301  (1). 

Sabine,  B.D.,  817  (3). 

8ach8e,A.,851. 

Badler,H.E.,  180(1). 

8aiBotU,F.n.,456. 

Bt(3lair,D.F.,72. 

Bt.  John,  CO.,  1880  (11). 

St.  John's  college,  Aora,  Indu,686. 

St.  Helena  Island,  N.  G.    Penn  school,  790. 

Saleeby,C.W.,1601. 

SalisbMKi  Paul  von,  102. 

Salmon,  Lucy  M.,  1280. 

Samson,  Mary  E.,  1309  (15). 

Sanders,  F.  W.,  22, 214, 425, 875, 1335, 1403, 1602, 1008. 

Sanderson,  E.  D.,  808  (14),  1060. 

8an  Dieoo,  Cal.    Parker  school,  1508. 

Sandiford,  Peter,  742, 003, 1770. 

San  Francisoo,  public  schools,  1675. 

Sanitary  surveys,  1297, 1543. 

Santa  Fe  railway  system,  apprentice  schools,  767. 

Bardou,  Prosper,  603. 

Sargent,  CO.,  996, 1973. 

Barker,  V.K.,215. 

Saskatchewan  educational  association,  828. 

Scandinavian  languages,  teaching,  826  (8). 

Saunders,  A.  H.,  1301  (27). 

Schaefler,  N.  C,  85, 177  (16),  815  (4),  827  (6). 

Schallenberger,  Margaret  E.,  1309  (2). 

Schaper,  W.  A.,  1660. 

Schauer,  Richard,  2082. 

Schermerhom,  Orace,  782. 

SchilUng,  M.,  335. 

Schively,  Adeline  F.,  1060. 

Sdilafly,  R.  K.,  817  (10). 

Bchhink,  Martin,  1461. 

Schmidkuns,  Hans,  1886. 

Schmidt,  A.,  34. 

Schmidt,  F.  A.,  1114. 

Schmidt,  Franx,  1080. 

Schmidt,  H.  W.,  1666  (21). 

Schmitt,  Clara,  1700. 

SchmitE, ,  223. 

Schneider,  Herman,  1448. 
Schocfa,  E.  P.,  1061. 
Schoenlelder,  L.,  720, 1580. 
Schofl,  Mn.  Frederic,  338. 

BCBOLARSBm,  176  (4),  1045. 
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CUBEBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


School  ADMiHiBfKATioN.   8e$  AmuxaiRATiov, 

schools. 
School  age,  217, 501, 721  (12). 
School  amp  community.   See  Commukitt  and 

school;  SOOAL  AflreCTS  op  KDUCAnOH. 

School  and  homs,  177  (78H7B)-   See  aito  Pabsnt- 

TKACHBK  ASSOCIATIONS. 

School  abchtrctube,  114-116,  602,  718-720,  lOgS- 
1009, 157»-1580, 1666  (14),  1757, 1790,  U84. 

School  boabm,  1407, 1667  (16)  (16),  1664  (9),  1880 
(23),  2000.   See  aUo  Principals. 

School  BOOKS.   <9e«  Text-books. 

School  childben.   Su  Childbbn. 

School  clinics,  722, 1110. 

School  cbedit  fob  home  wobk,  177  (17),  782, 819 
(24),  822  (2),  1515, 1746. 

School  disoflinb.  5m  Discipline;  School  man- 
agement. 

School  extension.   Su  Education  extension. 

School  pabms,  1307  (4),  2066. 

School  finance,  705,  826  (9),  1061, 1406,  1658  (3), 
1705,  1887.  See  alto  AuMiNiflTBATiON,  schools; 
Univebsities  and  colleges,  flnancs. 

School  gabdens,  177  (81),  516-616, 1212-1214, 1309 
(19),  1449, 1849.    See  alto  Gabdens. 

School  qovebnment.   Su  School  management. 

School  houbs,  2017. 

School  houses.   <9m  School  abchitbctube. 

School  HYGIENE,  110-120, 173, 177  (26)  (29)  (63)  (64), 
308-317,  501-506,  509^10,  721-726,  819  (5)  (6),  820 
(3),  827  (5)  (13),  820  (7),  1100-1118, 1302  (11),  1309 
(18),  1414-1420, 1473  (6),  1681-1605, 1667  (12),  1800- 
1807, 1880  (20),  2010-2022. 

School  impbovbmsnt  leagues,  Kentucky,  461. 

School  laws.    Su  Legislation. 

School  ubbabixs.    Su  Libbabies. 

School  ughting,  1579. 

School  lunches.   Su  Childben,  feeding. 

School  management,  110-113,  177  (11)  (17),  308- 
307,  494.500,  713-717,  1001-1007,  1413,  1574-1578, 
1653  (2),  1666  (8)  (22),  1790-1796,  2007-2015.  Su 
alao  Discipline. 

School  museums,  826(11).    5m  a/w  Museums. 

School  nubse,  1582. 

School  papebs.   See  Journalism. 

School  plays,  48. 

SCHOOLBOOM  decoration,  1098. 

School  sanitation.    Su  School  hygiene. 

School  savings  banks,  499, 821  (5). 

School  sessions,  1661  (13). 

School  supebyision.    See  Supervision. 

School  surveys.    See  Surveys,  educational. 

Schools,  medical  inspection.  See  Medical  in- 
spection OF  schools. 

Schools  as  social  centers,  177  (4),  819  (3),  827 
(1),  981,  1015,  1136,  1139,  1471  (10),  1642,  1009, 
1653  (17),  1658  (24),  1756,  1972.  Su  also  RECREA- 
TION CENTEBS. 

Schulthess,  Wilhelm,  2022. 

Schultt,  E.  W.,  752  (15). 

Scholtze,  Ernst,  772. 

Schuster,  Sanih  T.,  73. 

SchwartB,  E.,  493. 

SaENCE,  applied,  1309  (10);  teaching,  44, 177  (67)- 

(70),  227,  229,  392, 629, 824  (11),  960-963, 1610, 1525, 

1723-1724, 1952-1958, 1962. 
Scientific  managembnt,  177  (20),  903, 817  (2). 


Scientific  beseabch,  1043, 1066. 

Scotland,  domeBtio  sdenoe,  647, 781;  eduoatkn,  & 

Scott,  A.  S.,  820  (6). 

Scott,  F.N.,  1662(1). 

Scott,  M.C.,  870. 

Scott  county,  Va.,  edncatfan,  ]fi67« 

ScoxTTs.   Su  Boy  scouts. 

Scribner,  E.  E.,  177  (82). 

Scroggs,  W.  O.,  1730. 

Scudder,  M.  T.,  1888  (10). 

SCUDDEB  SCHOOL,  193. 

SCUOLA  BINNOTATA,  MiLAN,  913. 

Seats,  J.  B.,  1066. 

Sechrist,  F.  K.,  2013. 

Seoondaby  EDUCATION,  76-70, 180  (3)  (6),  263-273, 
462-460,  660-673,  801  (3),  804-806,  816  (4),  828  (4), 
1000-1017, 1301  (6),  1325, 1373-1377,1498, 1545-1519, 
1764-1760, 1906, 1974-1962.   SuaUoUlGn SCHOOLS. 

Seeley,  Levi,  1319. 

Seerley,  H.  H.,  679, 1371, 1624, 1666  (3),  1762. 

Segar,  Mary,  1566. 

Segbbgation,  398  (9),  818  (2).  Su  aUo  CoEOua- 
tion;  Coobddiatb  oouboes. 

Seldes,  G.  V.,  1566. 

SELF-ACTIYITY  CLASS,  3014. 

Self-govebnment,  110-111,  1857;  bfUiogiaplir, 
1203. 

Self-teaching,  class,  33. 

Sellgman,  E.  R.  A.,  1766  (14). 

Selter,  Hugo,  1116. 

Selvidge,  R.  W.,  1194, 1666  (1). 

Senger,  H.  L.,  946. 

SenseDig,  Barton,  241, 444. 

Sebvants,  trebitaig,  1268w 

Seven-yeab  elementaby  school,  177  (19).  Sa 
alao  JuNiOB  HIGH  schools;  Six-and-six  flax. 

Sewickley,  Penn.,  public  schools,  402. 

Sex  hygiene,  121-122,  177  (63),  180  (8),  318-SZ2, 
507-^08,  700  (8)-(10),  721  (5),  727-733,  814  (6),  815 
(13),  1110-1123,  1302  (10),  1300  (13)  (14),  1421-1425^ 
1506-1506,  1808-1810,  1888  (13),  3023-2QM. 

Sex  IN  EDUCATION.  5«e  Coeducation;  SBOBaoA- 
tion. 

Sexson,  J.  A.,  1760. 

Sbymoub,  H.  C,  1540. 

Shackelford,  W.  N.,  1195, 1657  (18). 

Shakespeabe,  teaohlng  of,  637. 

Shand,A.F.,1341. 

Shank,  Ethel  L,  1666  (11). 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  827  (16). 

Shaver,  F.  W.,  821  (6). 

Shaw,  Elisabeth  R.,  177  (33). 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  177  (2),  360, 068. 

Sheets,  W.  N.,  303  (1). 

ShefBeld,A.D.,g32. 

Sherman,  C.  E.,  817  (10),  817  (14). 

Sherman,  E.C.,  825  (8). 

Sherman,  Ruth  B.,  655. 

Shewmake,  E.  F.,  1740. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  128, 530, 705, 877, 1606, 1798. 

Shlela,  Albert,  3068  (6). 

Short,  R.  L.,  146, 393  (6). 

Shreves,R.M.,17ia 

8hriber,T.H.,997. 

ShutlewGrth,C.,343. 

SiBEBiA,  education,  412. 

Siep6rt,A.F.,601. 
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SSepmann,  Otto,  941. 
Sfas,  R.  W.,  827  (20). 
Sigma  xi,  1396. 
Silvor,E.L.,801(8). 
Simmons,  A.  T.,  1982. 
Simon,  Th.,  2077. 
Simi>90ii,M.M.,977. 
Sinclair,  W.M.,  1603. 
SiNGiNO,  InstrncticD,  643, 1654  (2). 
SiNOLK-ROOM  SCHOOLS,  177  (2),  398  (3),  668, 092, 994. 
8ioi]ssat,8t.G.L.,447. 
Sisson,E.O.,  1766(8). 

Ba-JJXDSST  PLAN,  819  (2),  1408,  1662  (2),  2006. 
See  alto  Jxtniob  high   schools;  Sxysn-yxab 

SLEMSNTABT  SCHOOL. 

Skeele,Ann]eC.,1591. 

SUmi6r,H.M.,602. 

Slkep,  1116. 

Slemon,  E.  T.,  1006. 

Slosson,  E.  E.,  1060. 

SIuss,  H.  O.,  1657  (6). 

8maU,A.W.,1604. 

8maU,R.O.,801(10). 

Small,  Sidney  Aylmer-,  433. 

Small,  W.  H.,  1671. 

Small,  W.  S.,  313, 721  (15),  1361. 

Smith,  AUoeM.,  322. 

Smith,  Anna  T.,  577  (H),  1301  (30). 

Smith,  D.  E.,  1766  (13). 

Smith,  Mtm.  E.  F.  S.,  3  (2). 

Smith,  F.  W.,  700  (5),  1031. 

Smith,  a.  M.,  1889  (8). 

Smith,  a«orge,  1200. 

Smith,  H.  B.,  23, 1536. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  358, 816  (1).  - 

Smith,  H.  P.,  301, 1573. 

Smith,  H.  R.,  1196. 

Smith,  Meredith,  454. 

Smith,  T.  B.,  1672. 

Smith,  T.  M.,  644. 

Smith,  W.  H.,  1846. 

Sneddon,  David,  177  (23),  396  (6),  752  (4),  801  (1), 
878, 1741-1742, 1766  (5)  (21),  2060. 

Snsddbn,  David,  877. 

SneU,J.  F.,363. 

Snow,  Mary  S.,  823  (5). 

Snyder,  E.R.,  1766  (4). 

Snyder,  H.  N.,  1166. 

Snyder,  Henry,  468. 

Snyder,  Z.  X.,  177  (50). 

Soares,  T.  G.,  1166. 

Social  aspects  of  EDtiCATioN,  124-128,  177  (6), 
331-335, 396  (1),  398  (2),  462, 517-^20, 741-742, 1134- 
1143,  1306  (12),  1428-1430,  1473  (5),  1608-1611,  1657 
(7),  1818-1819,  2030.    See  also  Home  and  school. 

Social  cbntebs.  See  Recbeation  centebs; 
Schools  as  social  centebs. 

Social  science,  teaching,  47, 649. 

Social  subvets,  1542. 

Soqaldm  and  education,  585. 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  educa- 
tion, 817. 

Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  181. 

SoaoLooT,  rural,  bibliography,  802  (1);  teaching, 
634, 948, 1066. 

Sommers,  H.  A.,  1058  (1). 

Sender,  C.  D.,  570. 


SoiTTH  Amebica.    See  Latin-Amebican  states. 

South  Cabouna,  teachers,  4  (3). 

South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association,  4. 

South  Dakota,  education,  1880. 

South  Dakota  educational  association,  1889. 

Southeast  Missouri  teachers'  association,  396. 

Southern  association  of  college  women,  182, 818. 

SOUTHEBN  commission  on  ACCBEDrrED  SCHOOLS, 

79. 
Southern  educational  association,  819, 1471. 
SOUTHEBN    INDUSTBIAL    nrSTETUTE,    Chablottb, 

N.  C,  1276. 
SOUTHEBN  MOUNTAINEEBS,  1100, 1683. 

SOUTHEBN  STATES,  education,  805, 1471  (7),  1609. 

Spain,  education,  841. 

Spanish  Amebica.   See  Latin-Amebican  states. 

Spanish  language,  teaching,  1941. 

Sparks,  E.E.,  1306(1). 

Spabtanbubo,  S.  C.   Textile  insixtute,  1182. 

Spaulding,  F.  £.,  177  (20),  700  (3). 

Spanldlng,  T.  M.,  1567. 

Specul  classes,  1267, 1666  (19).    See  aUo  DepEO- 

tives;  exceptional  childben. 
Special  otudents,  1662  (5)-(7). 
Spellino,  244,  919-921,  1505,  1715,  1948;  simplified, 

1308(4). 
Spence,  P.  S.,  1502. 
SpiUane,  Richard,  197. 
Spiller,  Qustav,  1425. 
Spranger,  Eduard,  1478. 
Springer,  F.  W.,  24. 
Springer,  Isidore,  706. 

Spbingiield,  III.,  education,  837;  recreation,  2028. 
Spbinqiield,  Mass.,  kindergarten,  455. 
Spry,  Walter,  1654  (1). 
Spflhler,J.,2053. 
Squinting,  1111. 
Squires,  V.  P.,  815  (11). 
Standabdizahon,  high  schools,  1012, 1979. 
Stanton,  B.  F.,  1311  (4),  1657  (14). 
State  aid,  177  (23),  826  (10). 
State  association  of  district  superintendents  of  the 

stete  of  New  York,  1888. 
State  UNivEBsmEs,  94,  96,  176  (1)  (6)-(8),  391, 

1657  (2). 
Statistics,  university,  176  (3);  registration,  606. 
Staton,  Q.  D.,  1664  (15). 
Steames,R.C.,819(9). 
Steams,  A.  E.,  329. 
Steams,  H.  E.,  108. 
Steams,  W.  N.,  345, 826  (2). 
Steel,  IfiMK.,  972. 
Steeper,  H.  T.,  445. 
Steffens,  Lincoln,  694. 
Stelsner,  Helene  F.,  721  (18). 
Stephani,  G.,  726. 
Stephanl,  P.,  314. 
Stephens,  M.  B.,  395  (4),  (6),  811  (7)  (14),  812  (1), 

1660  (1). 
Stem,  H.,  1711. 
Stem,  L.  W.,  616. 
Stem,  Leo,  1474  (1). 
Stern,  William,  1502. 
Stevens,  F.  L.,  1848. 
Stevens,  W.  Le  C,  104. 
Stevenson,  Mortoy,  1167. 
Stewart,  C.  A.,  330. 
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CUBRBNT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Stewart,  Isabel  1£.,  3  (1),  1660  (4). 

Stewart,  J.  S.,  79. 

Stewart,  Jane  A.,  1444. 

Stewart,  P.  F.,  1664  (2). 

Stillich,  Oscar,  1482  (V). 

Stflwell,  Katherine  1£.,  1687. 

SUmsoo,  R.  W.,  776. 

Stocker,  Augustine,  1663  (3). 

Stockton,  H.  J.,  827  (26). 

Stoke8,A.  P.,  1432,1668. 
.  Stone,  A.  F.,  5  (4). 

Stone,  C.R.,  1687. 

Stone,  Julia  M.,  64. 

Stone,  M.S.,  801  (3). 

Stone,  T.  H.,  1411. 

Stone,  W.  E.,  1819. 

Stone,W.H.,823(8). 

Stone  test,  27. 

Stoner,  Winifred  S.,  879, 1304  (7),  1604. 

Storey,  T.  A.,  721  (17),  1766  (18). 

Stobies  and  story  teluno,  32, 620, 623, 1661  (5). 

Storm,  A.  V.,  177  (46). 

Stott,  R.  Q.,  1657  (3). 

Stout,J.E.,  1895, 1961. 

Stout,  O.V.  P.,  680  (3). 

Strachan,  Alexander,  1889  (21). 

Straus,  O.  S.,  2075. 

Strayer,  D.  W.,  1743. 

Strayer,  O.  D.,  177  (27),  S97,  700  (1),  828  (1)  (3), 
825(5). 

Strong,  Alice  C,  31. 

Strong,  Ann  O.,  1766  (16). 

Strong,  Frank,  178  (13),  687. 

Strong,  H.  A.,  1744. 

Strother,  J.  C,  1657  (16). 

Strout,  J.  W.,  261. 

Stransky,  Simeon,  1487. 

Stuart,  D.D.  v., /r.,  904. 

Stuart,  M.  H.,  177  (38). 

Stuart,  R.  R.,  177  (62). 

Studentisch-padagogische  tagung,  Breslau,  603. 

Students,  college,  88, 095,  819  (20),  1050, 1068, 1065, 
1391,  1662  (5)-(7),  1786. 

Studies.   See  Correlation  or  studies. 

Study,  method,  882, 1374;  supervised,  14. 

Sturm,  Marie,  2071. 

Stuttering,  316,889. 

Suban-Mabire,  C,  1450. 

SUBNORiCAL  children.   See  DErBCTfYEs;  Excep- 
tional children;  Feeble-minded. 

Sudeley,  — ,  35. 

Sullivan,  James,  807  (4),  1766  (14). 

Sullivan,  Margaret,  397  (5). 

Summer,  C.  W.,  576. 

Summer  camps,  914. 

Summer  schools,  1271. 

Summer  WORK,  engineering,  817  (13);  surveying, 
817  (10). 

Sunday  schools,  133,  342-343,  748, 1163, 1167, 1169, 
1620,2035. 

Superintendents,  398  (7),  710,1025,1090,1666,(12); 
county,  823  (7)-(8),  1661  (17),  1664  (2)  (16),  2001; 
district,  1888;  tenure,  299,  1089. 
Supervision,  490, 825  (5),  997, 1306  (17),  1471  (11); 
county,  709, 1571, 1656  (9);  city,  177  (10);  niral, 
260,  660  See  dUo  Athletics,  supervision. 
Surveying,  817  (10). 


Surveys,  bibliography,  816;  educational,  11,  106, 
181  (7)-(9),  190, 198-199,  295, 300,  996  (3),  409-(10. 
489, 697, 700  (1),  706, 708, 816  (1)  (2),  887,  840,  853, 
996, 1074, 1185, 1386, 1404, 1473  (1),  1840, 1891, 1971, 
1973,  1976,  2005;  playground,  1126;  recreatian, 
2028?  religious,  1754;  rural,  394  (3),  1750-1760; 
sanitary,  1297, 1543;  social,  1542;  vocatfoDal  edo- 
cation,  358, 1840. 

Sutherland,  W.  J.,  243. 

Sutton,  W.  S.,  181  (4),  709, 821  (2),  852, 1664  (9). 

Suuallo,  Henry,  177  (25). 

Swain,  Joseph,  177  (28),  816  (1),  1858. 

Swan,L.O.,398(4). 

Swearingen,  J.  E.,  4  (3). 

Sweden,  education,  1301  (33). 

Sweeney,  J.  W.,  397  (5). 

Sweeny,  Mary  E.,  819  (17). 

Swift,  E.  J.,  905. 

Swift,  H.  T.,  244. 

Switzerland,  education,  390, 819  (1),  1301  (35). 

Syford,  Ethel,  52. 

T. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  defective  chlldien,  2078. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  695, 1400. 

Tagore,  R.  N.,  915. 

Tapper,  Thomas,  1745. 

TarbeU,  Ida  M.,  752  (11). 

Tate,  W.  K.,  390, 819  (1),  998, 1473  (2). 

Tavemlre,  Eugene,  1896. 

Taxation,  269, 459, 1077, 1661  (18). 

Taylor,  A.  R.,  604. 

Taylor,  C.  K.,  1132, 2034. 

Taylor,  E.  H.,  1503. 

Taylor,  E.  L.,  766. 

Taylor,  H.L.,  566. 

Taylor,  Hoy,  1661  (10). 

Taylor,  J.  M.,  1257. 

Taylor,  J.  S.,  918, 1625, 1999. 

Teachers,  4  (3),  80-87, 177  (14)  (19)  (25),  181,  276, 
393  (3),  395  (4),  398  (1),  678, 678, 821  (1),  823  (4),  827 
(6),  828  (2),  830  (3),  1306  (3),  1307  (1),  1551-15S3, 
1858  (2),  1770-1781, 1889  (22),  1983-1992;  appoint- 
ment, 473, 802  (14),  1858  (15);  certiflcaUon,  84, 827 
(20),  1022,  1771;  efficiency,  177  (21),  1661  (10); 
high  school,  274-275,  826  (3)  (4);  married  women, 
87;  North  Carolina,  1661  (2);  pensions,  81, 397  (7), 
802  (12)-(13),  1293,  1657  (5),  1889  (8);  qualiflca^ 
lions,  674,  1302  (3);  rating,  909,  1078,  1085,  1303, 
1383,  1555,  1772;  registration,  676;  rural  schools, 
255, 661,  700  (7),  701  (9),  1664  (3),  1889  (9);  salaries, 
177  (18)  (28),  802  (15),  815  (7),  1026, 1032, 1010, 1298, 
1309  (3),  1379-1380, 1774, 1986;  training,  67, 177  (34) 
(50)  (51),255, 274-276, 392  (7),  470-474, 661, 673-679, 
700  (5)  (7),  701  (7)-(9),  748, 805  (4),  826  (4),  827  (8), 
1018-1032, 1259, 1301  (24),  1311  (3),  1378-1384, 1471 
(7)-(9),  1550-1556,  1839-1840,  1657  (17),  1658  (5), 
1664  (3),  1721, 1781, 1777, 1889  (9),  1987-1980, 1991, 
2035, 2094;  women,  208, 873, 675. 

Teachers'  agencies,  1556;  state,  181  (6). 

Teachers'  institutes,  823  01),  1311  (4),  1776, 
1780-1781. 

TbachinO,  13-25,  177(16),  202-215,413-427,509-004, 
855-«82, 1292, 1329-1337, 1488-1493, 1884-1608,  1889 
(25),  1898-1909. 

Technical  education,  531,  540,  698.  See  also 
Industrul  education;  Manual  traoonq; 
Professional  education;    Vocatiomai.  bdv- 

CATION. 
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Teed,  A.  v.,  089.  . 

Teissier,  Joseph,  557. 

TSMPEBANCl,  64S,  1656  (11). 

Temple,  W.,  751. 

Tennessee.    Supreme  Coort,  607. 

Tenney,  A.  F.,  520. 

Tennan,  L.  M.,315, 506, 814  (4),  1107, 1116, 1918. 

Terrell,  J.  B.,  672. 

Terrell,  R.  F.,  271. 

Ten7,P.W.,345. 

Tests.    See  Mental  tests;  Phtebcal  tests.  Alto 

under  name  ofUaU 
Texas,  rural  schools,  1544. 
Texas  state  teachers'  association,  1664. 
Textbooks,  491,  1661  (12);  government  control, 

1069, 1076, 1473  (3)  (4)  (8);  Ontario,  819  (8). 
Textile  institute,  Spabtanburo,  8.  C,  1182. 
Thatcher,  O.  J.,  106. 
Theateb  and  education,  1472  (2). 
Themes,  808  (1). 
Theological  education,  1432. 
Thinking,  829  (8). 
Thorn,  Reinhard,  1133. 
Thomas,  A.  D.,  827  (22). 
Thomas,  Calvin,  1479. 
Thomas,  E.  K.,  510. 
Thomas,  F.  W.,  767. 
Thomas,  J.  M.,  1063. 
Thomas,  W.  8.,  1766  (4). 
Thompson,  A.  C,  1309  (6). 
ThompsoD,  F.  E.,  181  (1). 
Thompson,  George,  539. 
Thompson,  R.  R.,  821  (3). 
Thompson,  W.  O.,  1311  (8). 
Thomburgh,  W.  B.,  2005. 
Thomdike,  E.  L.,  246,  306  (7),  429,  617,  958, 1712- 

1713, 1010-1021. 
Trorndke  scale,  1700, 1713. 
Threadgill,  lirt,  John,  74. 
Thrift,  trafaiing,  1304  (4). 
Thurber,  E.  A.,  880. 

Thwhag,  C.  F.,  160, 485, 681  (1),  1064-106& 
Tiemey,  R.  H.,  1336. 
Tobacco  habit,  723. 
Tobin,  E.  J.,  815  (8). 
ToBiN,  E.  J.,  73, 1541. 
TOnnies,  E.,  048. 
Tombo,  Rudolf,ir.,  280, 606. 
ToMBO,  RTnx)Lr,ir.,  1306, 1470. 
Tomsk.  TJNivEBsnT,  412. 
Tooke,  Frances,  180  (6). 
Toot,  WiUiam,  1746. 
Tower,  W.  E.,  302  (0). 
Township  higb  school,  De  Kalb,  760. 
Tosier,  Josephine,  53. 
Trachoma,  uoo. 
Tracy,  Catherine  J.,  1750. 
Trade  aorebmbnts,  1445. 
Trade  schools,  1666  (17),  1885.    See  alto  Indus- 

tbial  education;  Vocational  education. 
Tr&nckner,  C,  1564. 
Trafton,O.H.,646. 
Trams,  A.  F.,  523. 
Travelino  libraries,  884. 
Traveling  librart  commissionb,  74. 
Traver,  L.  R.,  263. 
Tr8nd]«y,liary,64. 


Trensch,  G.,  508. 

TraUien,  A.  W.,  1131. 

Trover,  A.  A.,  1063. 

Trost,  W.,  446. 

Troutman,  R.  B.,  1158. 

Truancy.   5«e  Delinqubnct. 

True,  A.  C,  802  (1)  (2),  2057. 

True,  Blanche,  826  (12). 

True,  Ruth  8.,  3083. 

Truster,  H.  R.,  1088. 

Tuberculoses,  prevention  and  care,  731  (0). 

Tucker,  A.  C,  316. 

Tucker,  Louise  E.,  588. 

Tucker,  R.H.,  1658  (23). 

Tuckey,  E.  N.,  1605. 

Tuell,  Annie  K.,  1064. 

Tufts,  J.  H.,  1156, 1618. 

TumoN  charges,  public  schools,  711, 1666  (6). 

Turkey,  education,  2075. 

TUSKEOEE  iNsrrruTE,  565. 

TuTOBiAL  CLASSES,  University,  377. 

Tuttle,A.  E.,820(l). 

Tuttie,  Edith  M.,  664. 

Twiss,  O.  R.,  1766  (12). 

Tyler,  L.  O.,  1401. 

Typbwiuting,  study,  001. 

U. 

Underwood,  G.  B.,  1142. 

Unobaded  classes,  1367,  1666  (10).  See  ajto 
DBVBCnvEs;  Exceptional  children. 

Union  high  school,  Grand  Rapids,  572. 

United  States,  education,  588,  823  (1),  826  (1), 
820  (4),  1300  (5),  1321,  1475  (1),  1664  (8),  1666  (6), 
1803,  1805,  1807;  government  schools,  1301  (28); 
higher  education,  478, 480, 485. 681, 1803;  interna- 
tional relations,  1056;  navy,  educational  work,  813 
(4);  sdiool  law,  353,  380,  577  (I),  1088, 1301  (43); 
territorial  possessions,  1301  (20);  university  ex- 
tension, 1200. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  education,  386, 301 ,  1301. 

Untted  States.  Bureau  of  education,  180, 587, 
1564;  Division  of  higher  education,  1557;  Library, 
1460  (6);  publications,  160-173,  386-391,  577-580, 
1292-1301, 1877-1885,  3091-3094. 

United  States.  Commission  on  national  aid  to 
vocational  educatloo,  1198, 1803. 

United  states.  Dept.  of  agricultube,  803  (5) 
(6),  1304  (10);  rural  organiiation  servk»,  803  (3). 

United  States.    Deft,  of  the  intebiob,  1304  (13). 

UNIVEBSniBS  AND  COLLEGES,  803  (4),  827  (17), 
1033-1067,2067-2068;  Austria,  1390;  Bible  study, 
824  (12);  Canada,  281,  600;  city,  00,  1663  (3), 
3068  (3);  crediting,  603;  finance,  176  (11),  378, 
1057;  France,  1053;  Germany,  1030, 1788;  indus- 
trial, 1657  (1);  libraries,  803  (2)  (3),  1875;  Massa- 
chusetts, 1054;  morality,  477, 681  (5);  presidents, 
177  (44);  registration,  280;  religious  education, 
345;  religious  life,  131-182, 304  (4),  1157,  1162;  spe- 
cial students,  1662  (5)-(7);  standardization,  1656 
(3);  8tate,04,06,176(l)(6)-(8),301,1657(2);  United 
States,  485,  681, 1303.  See  alto  Administbation, 
universities  and  colleges;  College  pbofbssobs; 
College  students;  Denominational  Col- 
leges;  HiGHEB  education;  Land-qbant  col- 
leges. 
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UmvsBarTY  djlamx,  1312. 

Univkesitt  extension,  751,  1299,  1308  (14).    See 

aiso  Education  extension. 
Untversitt  farm  school,  Davis,  Cal.,  666. 
University  tutorial  classes,  377. 
Updegrafl,  Harlan,  397  (10). 

V. 

Vacation  earnings,  143. 

Vacation  schools,  914, 1661  (13). 

Valette,  R.,  379. 

Vance,  W.  McK.,  710, 1090. 

Vanberbilt  university,  697. 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C,  1301  (7),  1364, 1666  (15). 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary,  2072. 

Van  Sickle,  J.  H.,  1301  (6). 

Van  Vussinoen  school,  Roseland,  III.,  1720. 

Vassar  college,  1257. 

Vaughan,  V.  C,  1696. 

Vaughn,  S.  J.,  1626, 1665  (13). 

Venn,  John,  105. 

Ventilation,  114-115, 1666  (13). 

Vermont,  edacatlon,  199, 484, 840. 

Vermont  education  survey,  409, 597. 

Vermont  educational  oommlssian,  199, 840, 1681. 

Vermont  stateteachers  association,  5,  820. 

Verrill,  A.  H.,  1449. 

Veterinary  medicine,  study,  150. 

Victoria  university  of  Manchester,  Dept.  of  educa- 
tion, 86. 

Vinaya-Kum&ra  Sarkfir,  215. 

Vincent,  G.  E.,  687, 1273. 

Vinogradoff,  Paul,  1682. 

Virginia,  education,  159, 672. 

Virginia.    State  board  of  health,  1297. 

Virginia.    State  dept.  of  education,  1297. 

Vii^faiia  state  teachers'  association,  830. 

Virginia  University,  370, 1297. 

VlRODOA.    UNr?ERSITY,  370, 659. 

Virginia.    University.    Rural  life  conference,  980. 

Visual  instruction,  910. 

Vivaldi-Coaracy,  V.  de.,  1199. 

Voaden,  J.,  1533. 

Vocabularies,  children's,  883. 

Vocational  education,  137-147,177,  (52)  (55),  346- 
358, 392  (6),  394  (1),  395  (8),  396  (6),  397  (8),  413, 468, 
518, 530-641, 564,  S06,  776,  800, 805  (2)  (6),  811  (10)- 
(12),814(5)-(6),815(9)(10),824(4)(5),825(4),828(5), 
827  (9),  828  (1),  877-878, 1170-1201, 1219, 1301  (11), 
1309  (4),  1326,  1330,  1370  (3),  1433-1446,  1471  (16), 
1529, 1621-1626, 1653  (8),  1656  (4)  (8),  1667  (6),  1665 
(3)  (7),  1830-1844,  1803,  2041-2063;  bibliography, 
1293;  dual  control,  752  (1)  (2);  Indiana,  1657  (24); 
North  Carolina,  1661  (19):  surveys,  358, 1840.    See 

alto  INDUSTRULL  EDUCATION;  MANUAL  TRAINING; 

Professional  education;  Technical  educa- 
tion; Trade  schools. 

Vocational  guidance,  26, 177  (55),  359-360, 392  (1), 
541-644, 580, 752  (7)  (10),  768-772, 824  (6),  1202-1208, 
1300, 1302  (7)  (9),  1447, 1469  (2),  1627-1630, 1666  (3) 
(10),  1837, 1845-1846, 2054;  bibliography,  1293. 

Vocational  guidance  association.  See  National  vo- 
cational guidance  association. 

Vogel,  P.,  187. 

Volkmor,  Hilda,  1097. 

Vttlllemki,  Paul,  1232. 


Waoneb,  C.  a.,  2016. 

Wagner,  Siegfried,  174  (1). 

Waite,  E.  F.,  130. 

Waldron,  J.  A.,  1653  (12). 

WaIker,J.T.  A.,721(7). 

W     er,  N.  W.,  1982. 

WaDdey,  R.  L.,  1878w 

Wall,  Edward,  098. 

Wallas,  Graham,  1066. 

WaUer,0.  L.,817(8). 

Wallln,  J.  E.  W.,618,827(13),  1117, 1604. 

Wandervogel,  1481. 

Ward,  Clarence,  1067. 

Ward,  E.  J.,  1304  (8),  1611. 

Ward ,  Fbrence  E. ,  61. 

Ward,  W.B.,  1657  (26). 

Ward,  WUArld,  1168. 

Wardell,  Harriet  S.,  619, 201i. 

Wamer,A.  B.,1337. 

Warner,  E.  F.,  1783. 

Warner,  J.  O.,  1241. 

Wamock,  A.  R.,  1570. 

Warren,  H.  C,  1794. 

Warren,  Irene,  1291, 1878. 

Warahaw,  J.,  1308  (2). 

Washington,  B.  T.,  1867. 

Washington,  D.  C,  school  children,  IflBS. 

Washington  (State),  education,  401. 

Washington  (State).    University,  853. 

Waters,  H.  J.,  802  (7). 

Watkins,  D.  E.,  449. 

Watson,  Foster,  184, 1673. 

Watson,  R.  J.,  827  (10). 

Watts,R.L.,802(15). 

Watts,  Jfr*.  Roger, 740. 

Wa3iand,J.W.,1747. 

Weaver,  Mn.  C.  P.,46L 

Weaver,  E.W.,  129. 

Weaving,  1658(17). 

Webb,  Ella  G.  A.,  1118. 

Webb,  H.E.,  640. 

Webb,  Helen,  1122. 

Weber,  A.  W.,  1412. 

Webster,  A.  G.,  381. 

Weet,H.S.,109. 

Woichardt,  E.,  1965. 

Weigle,  L.  A.,  1662  (6). 

Weill,  Louis,  1966. 

Weinberg,  Margareta,  317, 1806. 

Weiss,  A.  P.,  1714. 

Weiss6nfels,Dr.  Hagenbrin^,  786. 

Welch,  F.  A.,  711, 1656  (6). 

Welton,  James,  1909. 

Wentworth  institute,  817  (9). 

Wenzlass,  G.  G.,  1889  (9). 

Werremeyer,  D.  W.,  823  (14). 

Wesbrook,  F.  F.,  609. 

West/A.  F.,450. 

West,  J.  E.,  1304  (5). 

Wffit,  Michael,  906. 

West  technical  high  school,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

146. 
Westermann,  W.  L.,  1843. 
Western  drawing  and  manual  training  associatioDi 

1665. 
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Westebn  bssebyb  vKrrKBsrrTf  College  roK 

woxsir,  160. 
Wosthoff,  F.  W.,  822  (1). 
Wetherby,  8.  D.,  1657  (12). 
Wettstdn,  Franctt,  1264. 
WetseD,  W.  A.,  177  (60). 

WHSBLES-OESELUCHArT,  1563. 

Whedock,  C.  F.,  1549. 

Wheelock,  C.  W.,  1888  (5). 

Wlieeloek,  Lucy,  829  (5). 

Whipple,  G.  C,  1855. 

Whipple,  G.  M.,  432,  616, 1766  (7). 

Whitaker,  Mrs.  H.  K.,  5  (6). 

Whltbeck,  R.  H.,  1362. 

White,  D.  8.,  272. 

White,  £.  M.,  881. 

White,  E.  v.,  1544. 

White,  Mrs.  Eva  W.,  762  (12),  1365. 

White,  Jessie,  657. 

Whitehead,  R.  H.,  558, 1223  (2). 

Whitehouse,  J.  H.,  12. 

Whitney,  A.  8.,  181  (3). 

Whitney,  Elisabeth  A.,  814  (6). 

Whitney,  F.  L.,  469. 

Whitney,  Marian  P.,  818  (2). 

Whitsitt,  Rose,  273. 

Whittaker,  H.  W.,  1807. 

Wicke,  R.,  55. 

Widstoe,  O.  J.  P.,  1301  (18). 

Wight,  J.  O.,  147. 

Wightman,  H.  J.,  827  (2),  1446. 

Wilber,  H.  Z.,  1967. 

Wilcox,  W.  H.,  647. 

Wild,  Laora  H.,  864. 

Wile,  Ada,  398  (6). 

Wile,  I.  8.,  T21  (2). 

Wfles,  E.  P.,  823  (9). 

Wilkie,  A.  W.,  1642. 

WQlard,  Florence,  1217. 

Willard,  Merid,  1217. 

WilUams,  A.  M.,  426. 

Willianu,  E.  H.,  648, 1504. 

Williams,  G.  H.,  1630. 

Williams,  Jessamine  G.,  1634. 

Williams,  M.  H.,  1342. 

Williams,  Mabel  C.,  1471  (22). 

WilUams,  Mary  E.,  541. 

Williams,  N.D.,  854. 

WHIiams,  8hennan,  1888  (3)  (16). 

Williams,  Talcott,  1402. 

Williams,  W.T.B.,  791. 

Williamson,  Robert,  1258. 

Wmiston,  A.  L.,  177  (54),  817  (9). 

Willsan,R.N.,1123. 

Wilson,  Albert,  25. 

Wilson,  Elisabeth  K.,  2087. 

Wilson,  O.  M.,  1844. 

Wilson,  H.  B.,  177  (19), 500, 815(12), 882, 1697. 

Wilson,  L.  A.,  1201. 

Wilson,  L.B.,  1305(1). 

Wilson,  L.N.,  584. 

Wilson,  Martha,  U60  (6),  1652. 

Wilson,  R.H.,  1595. 

Wilson,  8.  T.,  1683. 

Wimms,J.H.,1169. 

Wimple,  Dill^  E.,  1889  (10)  (15). 


Wfaich,  W.  H.,  907, 950, 1505, 1923. 

WinderUch,R.,360. 

Wh]ge,A.  P.,1534. 

Winnens,  J.,  1384. 

Whishlp,  A.  E.,  177  (SO),  200,  801  (5),  969,  1082, 
1658  (8). 

Whislow,  C.  E.  A.,  115. 

Winter,  I.  L.,  933. 

Winterbum,  Florence  H.,  1751. 

Wirt,  W.  A.,  397  (3). 

Wirt,  WUliam,  1871. 

Wlrte,Heinrich,1715. 

Wisconsin,  continuation  schools,  1275,  1435;  high 
schools,  1666  (7);  vocational  education,  2042. 

Wisconsin  city  superintendents'  association,  2006. 

Wisconsin  IDEA.   5«e  Wisconsin.    Univebsitt. 

Wisconsin  student  workers'  union,  1569. 

Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  1666. 

WiSCONSm.    UniversTTY,  376, 378, 651 ,  1569, 1784. 

Wise,  S.  8.,  566. 

Wiser,  W.G.,  486. 

Witham,  E.  C,  908-909, 1556, 1924. 

Witmer,  Llghtner,  474, 668, 1301  (20),  1306  (9)  (12) 
(16). 

Wltte,K.  H.  O.,  Pojtor, 427. 

Witts,  Karl,  427. 

Wohkab,E.G.,247. 

Woloott,J.D.,1460(5). 

WoUe,  A.  B.,  487, 649, 681  (8). 

Wollson,A.M.,807(2). 

Wollenhaupt,  W.  F.,  1556. 

Womack,  J.  P.,  75. 

Woman,  agricultural  education,  1211;  dress,  827  (12); 
education,  153-160,  368-370,  559-564,  785-789,  815 
(6),  818,  819  (23),  1249-1258,  1458-1459,  1636-1640, 
1861-1864,  2069-2072;  higher  education,  182,  806, 
2060;  industrial  education,  752  (11)-(13);  Prussia, 
2071;  teachers,  87,  206,  673,  675.  See  also  Coedu- 
cation; Girls. 

Women's  clubs,  1864. 

Women's  trade-union  league,  1191, 1256. 

Wood,  E.  E.,  1667  (21),  1658  (12). 

Wood,  G.  C,  650. 

Wood,  H.  A.,  1469  (1). 

Wood,  Leonard,  802  (11),  1245. 

Wood,  Mary  I.,  1864. 

Wood,  T.  D.,  177  (26)  (29). 

Woodbum,  E.  €.,  1880  (25). 

Woodley,  F.  B.,  1307  (1). 

Woods,  A.  F.,  1306  (20). 

Woodward,  H.  A.,  821  (5). 

Woodward,  R.  8.,  290. 

Woodworth,  L.  D.,  1222. 

WooUey,  E.  C.,  651. 

WooUey,  Mary  E.,  681  (3),  815  (6). 

Worcester  high  school  for  girls,  Eno.,  78& 

Working  men,  education,  751, 752  (8). 

World's  student  Christian  federation,  1157. 

Wormser,  I.  M.,  1856. 

Worst,  J.  H.,  177  (68),  248,  802  (9). 

Wray,  G.  B.,  1807. 

Wright,  G.  8.,  6  (1). 

Wright,  H.  F.,  946. 

Wright,  P.  B.,  1469  (4). 

Wright,  R.  H.,  1661  (19). 

Wright,  Richardson,  412. 
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Writing.    5m  Hamdwutino. 
WulflDg,  C.  O.,  1066  (11). 
Wyche,  R.  T.,  1661  (5). 
WynekxNi  G.  a.,  1484. 


Yale  uniyebsitt,  486, 1568. 
Verker,  R.  M.,  1925. 
Yocum,  A.  D.,  82  (17),  177  (»),  3 

1688. 
YOCUH,  A.  D.,  858. 
Yoder,  W.  A.,  1430. 
Young,  C.  E.,  66. 


5  (2),  652, 712, 1413, 


YouNQ,  Mr9.  Ella  F.,  107, 302. 

Young,  G.  H.,  1829. 

Young,  Laura  P.,  1143, 1304  (2). 

Young,  O.  O.,  1889. 

Young,  Ros6, 87. 

Young  men's  C^rotian  absociatioms,  72,  136^ 

176  (7),  993  (3)-(5),  1301  (26),  1867. 
Youth.    See  Adolescence. 

Z. 

ZeUers,  J.  F.,  1017. 
Zens,  Wflhelm,  188. 
Zimmern,  Dorothy  M.,  800. 
Zirkle,  K.  W.,  624. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

OoimNTS. — Introdnctoij  notes — Publlcatloiui  of  aBsociatlons — Edacmtlonal  history — 
Cmrent  educational  conditions — Pedagogics  and  didactics — ^Eklacatlona]  psychology; 
Cblld  study — Special  methods  of  Instruction — Special  subjects  of  currlcu\pm — Rural  edu- 
cation— Secondary  education — Teachers :  Training  and  professional  status — ^Higher  educa- 
tion— School  administration — School  management — School  architecture — School  hygiene 
and  sanitation — Play  and  playgrounds — Social  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — 
Moral  education — Religious  education — Manual  and  vocational  training — Vocational 
guidance — ^Agricultural  education — Commercial  education — Professional  education — Mili- 
tary training — ^Education  of  women — Negro  education — Defective  children — Libraries  and 
reading— Bducation  extension. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTES. 

Some  prominent  books  of  the  month  are  the  following,  the  nmn- 
bers  in  parentheses  referring  to  the  full  entries  in  this  record :  Bruce, 
Psychology  and  parenthood  (722) ;  Dickinson,  Music  and  the  higher 
education  (734) ;  Wisconsin  state  board  of  public  affairs.  Conditions 
and  needs  of  Wisconsin's  normal  schools  (761) ;  Deming,  Yale  yes- 
terdays (766) ;  Sharpless,  The  American  college  (776) ;  Wisconsin 
state  board  of  public  affairs,  Survey  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
(779) ;  Horn,  Participation  of  pupils  in  class-room  recitations  (793) ; 
Mills,  American  school  building  standards  (799) ;  Lee,  Play  in  educa- 
tion (810) ;  Cope,  Religious  education  in  the  family  (824). 

Vol.  1,  no.  2,  June  1915,  of  the  new  periodical.  Immigrants  in 
America  review,  published  quarterly  by  the  Committee  for  immi- 
grants in  America,  95  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city,  contains 
among  its  contributions  the  following  articles  of  special  interest: 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  teaching  foreign-speaking  men,  by  Peter  Roberts, 
p.  18-23 ;  Schools  in  temporary  construction  camps,  by  Jane  E.  Rob- 
bins,  p.  28-30;  The  city's  responsibility  to  the  immigrant,  by  Ray- 
mond E.  Cole,  p.  36-41;  Survey  of  adult  immigrant  education,  by 
H.  H.  Wheaton,  specialist  in  the  education  of  immigrants,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  education,  p.  42-65. 

With  this  issue,  the  record  suspends  publication  for  the  months  of 
July  and  August.    The  next  number  will  appear  in  September. 

Only  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  available  for 
free  distribution  by  this  oflBce.  All  others  here  listed  may  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either  directly 
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or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publication,  from 
the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization. 

Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PUBUCATIONS  OF  ASSOCXATIONS. 

688.  Association  of  coUesres  and  secondair  schools  of  the  Southern  statss. 
Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, October  22-23,  1914.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Publishing  house  of  the 
Methodist  £pi8c<HMa  choieh,  South.  lOe  p.  8"*.  (B.  Ew  Young,  secre- 
tary, Yanderfoilt  university,  Nashville,  T^om.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  C.  Walker:  The  profesfllonal  standing  of  teacliers,  p.  30-3t. 
2.  Bllsabetli  A.  Colton :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  Junior  college  problem, 
p.  40-49.  8.  F.  P.  Keppel:  Bconomy  of  time  In  college  education,  p.  50-^54.  4. 
T.  8.  Baker :  The  place  and  mission  of  the  private  school,  p.  57-67.  5.  W.  H. 
Da-vls:  Ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  private  secondary 
schools,  p.  08-74.  0.  A.  L.  Hall-Quest:  Educational  values  and  American  needs* 
p.  7&-91.    7.  W.  S.  Learned:  The  teacher's  colleague,  p.  92-105. 

688.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  sixtieth 
annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  IlL,  December  28-31,  19ia. 
192  p.      8".     (G.  W.  Conn,  Jr.,  secretary,  Woodstock,  IlL) 

Contains:  1.  F.  Q.  Blftir:  From  chance  to  certainty  in  education,  p.  88-42. 
2.  W.  P.  Morgan :  Is  there  any  science  in  education,  p.  53-61.  8.  Bugene  Daven- 
port: Blending  the  technical  and  the  non-technical  in  education,  p.  65-71.  4. 
L.  D.  Coffman :  The  rating  of  teachers,  p.  82-88.  6.  W.  P.  Morgan :  Vocational 
education,  p.  100-4.  6.  H.  J.  Barton:  The  classios  in  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  Middle  West,  p.  106-12.  7.  W.  B.  Owen:  Moral  education  in  the 
high  school,  p.  120-24.  8.  Zonla  Baker :  A  need  of  a  stronger  and  more  Tlgoroufl 
professional  spirit  among  high  school  teachers,  p.  124-28.  9.  C.  H.  Johnston: 
Education  and  the  en^otions,  p.  128-31.  10.  C.  B.  Allen:  The  place,  of  th« 
humanities  In  education,  p.  134-89.  11.  €.  B.  HoUey :  The  best  beginning  age,  pi 
151-60.  12.  C.  L.  Harlan :  Belation  of  sise  of  classes  to  schoolroom  effldencj,  p. 
155-61.  13.  C.  H.  Taylor:  Comparison  of  the  arithmetical  abilities  of  rural  and 
city  school  children,  p.  161-64.  14.  W.  H.  Packard :  The  attitude  of  the  school 
toward  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene,  p.  173-79. 

890.  Iowa  state  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  the  sixtieth  annual  ses- 
sion .  .  .  held  at  Des  Moines^  Iowa,  November  5-7,  1914.  196  p.  8', 
(O.  B.  Smith,  secretary,  Indianola,  Iowa.) 

Contahis :  1.  J.  B.  Stent :  Tests  of  educational  achievement,  p.  27-86.  2.  ▲.  M. 
Deyoe:  Public  school  actiylties  in  Iowa,  p.  36-51.  3.  G.  M.  Wilson:  The  mean- 
ing of  the  school  survey  to  the  city  superintendent,  p.  59-64.  4.  W.  S.  Hendrlx- 
son :  Vocational  focus  in  the  college  course,  p.  66-72.  5.  J.  C.  Reed :  The  train- 
ing a  commercial  teacher  should  have  and  what  he  should  be  expected  to  do,  p. 
124-31.  6.  Julia  W.  Abbot :  The  relation  between  the  kindergarten  and  the 
elementary  school,  p.  135-43. 

G91.  Minnesota  edncatianal  aasooiatiOB.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses 
of  the  fifty-second  annual  meeting,  held  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  October  21-24, 
1914.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1915.  231  p.  8*.  (M.  B.  A.  News-letter,  voL  2, 
no.  1)  (E.  D.  Pennell,  secretary,  Minneapolis,  Minn.)     5  cents  postage. 

Contains :  1.  Henry  Suzsallo :  The  new  social  point  of  view  In  education,  p. 
64-70.  2.  J.  B.  Davis:  Vocational  and  moral  guidance  a  function  of  the  public 
schools,  p.  71-30.  3.  W.  T.  Foster:  The  professional  spirit,  p.  81-88.  4.  Theo- 
dore Soares :  Moral  education  and  world  peace,  p.  89-95.  5.  J.  B.  Freeman :  The 
school  as  a  moral  force,  p.  96-101.  6.  Florence  Kelley:  School  Aildren  who 
work,  p.  123-29.    7.  Cora  W.  Stewart :  Moonlight  schools  in  Kentucky,  p.  130-38. 

8.  A.  E.  Koenlg :  Suggestions  toward  standardizing  German  instruction,  p.  155-62. 

9.  Q.  J.  Miller :  Essentials  of  modern  geography  and  criteria  for  their  determina- 
tion, p.  166-72.  10.  L.  L.  Everly :  Relation  of  the  county  superintendent  to  the 
teacher,  p.  205-10.  11.  Caroline  Crawford:  The  place  and  value  of  the  dramatic 
arts  in  education,  p.  213-21. 
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0^  Kissonri  state  teachers'  association.  Proceedings  of  the  fifty-third  annual 
meeting  .  .'  .  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  November  12-14,  1914.  Bulletin 
Missouri  state  teachers'  association,  1,  nos.  1  and  2,  January,  April  1915. 
(B.  M.  Carter,  secretary,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.) 

Contains:  No.  1.— 1.  Hext)ert  Pryor:  The  Mlssonri  school  sarvey,  p.  37-39. 
2.  B.  M.  Yloletts:  Mlssonri  history  in  the  schools,  p.  61^7.  8.  Bessie  M. 
Whitely:  The  orchestra  in  the  grade  school,  p.  74-76.  No.  2. — 4.  H.  W.  Foght: 
Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers,  p.  10-13.  6.  W.  K.  Tate :  The 
rural  school  of  the  future,  p.  84-36.  6.  M.  A.  O'Rear :  What  are  the  essentials  in 
a  rural  school  course  of  eight  years,  p.  37-41.  7.  G.  W.  Reavis :  The  relation  of 
the  rural  school  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  p.  48-52.  8.  W.  K.  Tate :  Some  country 
schools  1  have  ylsited,  p.  64-68.  9.  C.  A.  Greene:  Desirable  changes  in  the 
present  organisation  of  the  public  schools — the  high  school,  p.  62-67.  10.  A.  W. 
Trettien :  Differentiation  of  the  field  in  unlTersitles,  colleges  and  normal  schools  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  p.  72-78 

693.  Nortli  Carolina  teachers^  assembly.    Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 

thlrty-flrst  annual  session  ...  at  Charlotte,  November  25-28,  1914. 
Raleigh,  Edwards  &  Broughton  printing  co.,  1915.  279  p.  8'.  (B.  E. 
Sams,  secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains :  1.  Marietta  L.  Johnson :  Tbe  experiment  at  Falrhope,  p.  66-60. 
2.  Zebulon  Judd :  A  professional  standard  for  teachers,  p.  00-104.  3.  N.  W. 
Walker:  A  high  school  curriculum  without  a  foreign  language.  Can  such  a  cur- 
riculum be  constructed  that  will  put  high  school  graduates  Into  North  Carolina 
colleges  without  condition?  If  not,  why  not?  p.  160-79.  4.  I.  C.  Griffin: 
Normal  training  in  high  schools,  p.  196-200.  6.  Suggestions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  service — ^From  the  ylewpoint  of  the  teacher  [by]  Antoinette  Black, 
p.  200-2 ;  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  principal  [by]  J.  M.  Davis,  p.  202-6 ;  FroEi 
the  viewpoint  of  the  normal  school  [by]  R.  A.  Merritt,  p.  206-7 ;  From  the  view- 
point of  the  college  [by]  H.  W.  Chase,  p.  207-8;  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
state  department  of  education  [by]  N.  C.  Newbold,  p.  208-11.  6.  W.  8.  Pratt: 
Tbe  problems  of  standardisation,  p.  219-80.  7.  T.  P.  Harrison:  How  can  men 
be  retained  in  the  teaching  profession?  p.  233-88.  8.  N.  W.  Walker:  Permanent 
certificates  for  professional  teachers,  p.  241-69. 

694.  Pennsylvania  educational  association.    County  superintendents'  depart- 

ment. Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Harrisbiirg,  Decem- 
ber 29-^30,  1914.    Pennsylvania  school  Journal,  63 :  442-62,  April  1915. 

Contains :  1.  B.  O.  Welfling :  What  constitutes  a  standard  one-room  school  ? 
p.  442-44.  2.  F.  E.  Shambaugh :  Standards  in  the  recitation,  p.  444-47.  8. 
T.  A.  Bock:  Necessity  for  closer  supervision,  p.  447-60.  4.  Frank  Koehler: 
Professional  training  for  young  teachers,  p.  450-5.3.  5.  I.  H.  Mauser :  How 
shall  we  get  professionally  trained  teachers  In  the  schools?  p.  464-66.  0.  Orton 
Lowe:  Importance  of  rural  schools  of  methods,  p.  466-69.  7.  T.  S.  Davis:  How 
to  keep  pupils  in  school,  p.  469-61. 

695.  Pennsylvania  educational  association.    Department  of  city  and  borougrh 

saperintendents.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-fifth  annual  session  at  Har- 
risburg,  December  29-30,  1914.  Pennsylvania  school  journal,  63 :  431-41, 
April  1915. 

Contains :  1.  C.  F.  Hoban :  The  salary  question,  p.  481-32.  2.  O.  B.  Zerfoos : 
The  grading  of  pupils,  p.  433-36.  8.  F.  W.  Wright:  Waste  or  by-product  from 
our  elementary  schools,  p.  486-39.  4.  I.  B.  Bush :  Efficiency  tests  as  applied  to 
the  work  of  the  public  schools,  p.  440-41. 

696.  Pennsylvania.    University.     Schoolmen's  week.    Papers  read  at  tb«  meet- 

ings, April  13-17,  1915.    Old  Penn,  13 :  997-1043,  May  8,  1916. 

Contains:  1.  J.  R.  Smith:  The  rural  school  and  rural  life,  p.  993-1000.  2. 
N.  C.  ^cbaeffer:  More  money  for  public  schools,  p.  1000-1002.  8.  T..H.  Briggs: 
The  junior  high  school.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  p.  1002-7.  4.  George 
Wheeler:  The  adaptability  of  the  junior  high  school  to  large  cities,  p.  1007.  5. 
P.  M.  Harbold :  Minimum  standards  for  beginning  teachers  in  rural  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  p.  1008-9.  6.  G.  M.  Philips:  The  normal  schools  as  agencies  for 
the  preparation  of  rural  teachers,  p.  1010-12.  7.  H.  W.  Foght:  Rural  teacher 
training  through  secondary  schools,  p.  1012-16.  8.  H.  W.  Foght:  Course  of 
study  in  the  rural  schools,  p.  1016-16 ;  Discussion,  p.  1016-18.  9.  J.  W.  Sweeney  : 
The  county  vs.  the  township  as  the  local  unit  of  school  administration  in  Penn- 
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BylvanU,  p.  1018-20.  10.  A.  C.  Monaban :  The  relatlTe  adTantases  of  tbB  town* 
Bblp  and  the  county  unit  of  organization  for  school  administration,  p.  102&-26. 
11.  C.  N.  Kendall:  What  should  go  into  a  city  superintendenrs  report?  p. 
1026-30 ;  Discussion,  p.  1080-32.  12.  O.  P.  Cornman :  Standardisation  of  educa- 
tional records  and  reports,  p.  1082-^4.  13.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle:  Indirldnal  t*. 
mass  teaching  In  the  elementary  schools,  p.  1084-86.  14.  Harlan  Updegraff :  The 
measurement  of  the  progress  of  pupils  through  the  school,  p.  1035-80. 
607.  South  Dakota  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  thirty-second 
annual  session.  Held  at  Deadwood,  October  21-23,  1914.  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
Published  by  the  Executive  committee.  317  p.  8"*.  (J.  C.  Lindsey,  secre- 
tary, Mitchell,  S.  D.) 

CoDtalDfl :  1.  W.  I.  Early :  A  factor  of  educational  efficiency,  p.  42-51.  2.  C.  H. 
Lugg:  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  p.  62-61.  8.  Lilly  M.  E. 
Borresen :  Organisation  of  high  school  libraries,  p.  101-7.  4.  B.  B.  HcProud : 
The  interdependence  of  the  high  school  and  the  college,  p.  113-20.  5.  E.  K. 
Byerly:  The  university  and  the  state,  p.  121-27.  6.  H.  0.  Bonder:  How  may  we 
increase  the  number  of  eighth  grade  graduates?  p.  138-41.  7.  W.  F.  Bushnell : 
The  relation  of  the  school  teacher  to  the  physician,  p.  187-06.  8.  D.  Mae  Miller : 
Cooperation  of  music  supervisor  and  teachers,  p.  226-33.  0.  Loretta  McEIburry: 
Aim  and  scope  of  a  state  course  of  study  in  sewing  for  rural  and  elementary 
schools,  p.  245-52. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

698.  Hierl,  Bmst.    Die  entstehung  der  neuen  schule ;  geschichtliche  grundlagen 

der  pildagogik  der  gegenwart.    Leipzig  und  Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1914. 
211  p.    8'. 

A  book  which  leads  the  reader  to  a  real  understanding  of  the  personal  and 
impersonal  factors  which  have  worked  toward  the  creation  of  "  the  new  school.** 
While  the  historical  account  is  confined  to  German  education,  the  general  features 
of  the  educational  movement  depicted  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  of  universal 
significance  and  application. 

699.  Jemegan,  Marcus  W.     The  beginnings  of  public  education  in  New  £2ngland. 

School  review,  23:319-30,  May  1915. 

An  interesting  historical  sketch.  Effects  of  environment  and  genera]  economic 
conditions  in  molding  education  in  New  Bngland. 

700.  Kerschensteiner,  Georgr.     FUhrende  p&dagogen  der  gegenwart  fiber  sich 

selbst.    II.  Zwanzig  jahre  im  Bchulaufsichtsamt    Bin  rUckblick.    Archiv 
fUr  pUdagogik.    I.  teil.    Die  pftdagoglsche  praxis,  3 :  97-118,  February  1915. 
Kerschensteiner's  retrospect  of  his  work. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

701.  Ayres,  Leonard  P.     School  surveys.     School  and  society,  1 :  577-81,  April 

24,  1915. 

Takes  up  the  survey  movement  and  the  definite  characteristics  of  school 
surveys. 

702.  Bobbitt,  John  Franklin.    The  San  Antonio  public  school  system;  a  sur- 

vey conducted  by  J.  F.  Bobbltt    San  Antonio,  Tex.,  The  San  Antonio 
school  board,  1915.    iv,  267  p.    dlagrs.    8*. 

703.  Gast,   Paul.    Wissenschaft   und   auswUrtige   kulturpolitik.    Akademische 

rundschau,  3 :  228-^7,  April  1915. 

An  account  of  the  work,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  "  Deutsch-SQd- 
amerlkanlBche  Institut,"  founded  1912,  at  Aachen. 

704.  Hardy,  Edward  L.     The  elementary. school  and  the  financial  situation  in 

California.     Sierra  educational  news,  11:224-34,  April  1915. 

705.  Murray,  Gilbert.     German  scholarship.    Quarterly  review  (London),  223: 

330-^,  April  1915. 

One  of  a  series  of  articles  on  German  "  kultur."  Says :  "  In  sheer  straight- 
forward professional  erudition  Germany  easily  leads  the  way."  Points  out  dif- 
ferences between  English  and  German  intellectualism. 
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706.  National  education  and  the  war.     School   world    (London),  17:161-69, 

May  1916. 

A  ■ymposium  dealing  with  syBtema  of  education  which  have  been  built  up  by 
the  belligerent  nations,  especially  the  British  and  Cterman  systems.  Bffects 
upon  national  character,  etc. 

707.  Kotzel,  KarL     Das  heutlge  Russland.  Zur  entwlckelungsgeacblchte  der 

russischen  Beele.     I>eut8che  rundschau,  41:92-113,  21&-^,  April,  May, 
1915. 

An  understanding  and  sympathetic  interpretation,  historical  in  form,  of  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life  of  Russia. 

708.  Bichter,  Johannes.    Weltkrieg  und  erzlehungsreform.    Arbeitsschule,  29: 

11-20,  January  1915. 

One  of  the  more  sane  and  thoughtful  articles  on  the  alms  of  education  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Buropean  war. 

709.  Sargeant,  Ide  G.    Vermont  and  the  Carnegie  survey.    Journal  of  educa- 

tion, 81:508-11,  May  13,  1915. 

The  writer  in  this  article  criticises  Dr.  Pritchett  for  his  words  on  the  Ver- 
mont situation  which  appeared  In  the  North  American  review  for  April. 

710.  Schremmer   Wilhelm.     Was   lehrt   uns  der   krige?     Neue   bahnen,   26: 

280-85,  April  1915. 

The  war  proves  the  need  of,  1,  obedience ;  2,  ideals ;  3,  the  "  einheltsschule  '* : 
"  a  genuine  national  education  built  from  the  foundation  up,  and  recognizing 
the  unity  of  the  people  and  the  equality  of  all  citlsens  '* ;  4,  the  recognition  that 
taere  are  educators  besides  the  school ;  6,  the  physical  fitness  of  youth. 

711.  Walzel,  Oskar.     Znkunftsaufgaben  deutseher  kultur.    Internationale  mo- 

natsschrift  ffir  wissenschaft,  kunst,  und  technik,  9:687-714,  March  1915. 
An  interpretation  of  the  German  mind  by  one  of  the  leading  historians  of 
German  literature. 

PEDAGOGICS  AND  DIDACTICS. 

712.  Bachman,  Frank  P.    The  quality  of  instruction  versus  the  subject-matter 

of  instruction.    Elementary  school  Journal,  15:491-97,  May  1915. 

Discusses  the  findings  of  school  surveys  recently  made;  causes  assigned  for 
poor  instruction;  and  intimations  of  a  more  basic  effuse.  Takes  up  subject  of 
textbooks  on  history.  Form  of  teaching  gravitates  toward  "  the  level  of  appeal 
to  memory  and  mechanical  drill." 

713.  Conrad,  Otto.    Die  h5herbildung  der  rasse  als  aufgabe  der  i^dagoglk. 

Deutsche  schule,  19:22-27,  January  1915. 

Sketches  the  pedagogical  Ideas  of  Jean  Marie  Guyau  as  expounded  In  his 
book  "Education  et  her4dit4*'  (1887)  and  compares  Guyau's  social  standpoint 
with  the  individualistic  standpoint  of  Nietzsche. 

714.  OansbersT,  Fritz.    Qrundgedanken  der  modemen  p&dagoglk.    Neue  bahnen, 

20:159-76,  January/February  1915. 

An  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  pedagogy — dictated  by 
the  needs  of  modem  society,  but  as  yet  far  too  little  realised  in  educational 
practice. 

715.  H6mon,  F^liz.    La  p^agogle  de  P6caut  d*apr&s  de  nouveaux  documents. 

(1*'  article.)    Revue  pMagoglque,  66:129-44,  March  1915. 

716.  Xaufmann,  Paul.    Die  grundgedanken  der  p&dagogik  Fr.  W.  Foersters — 

Darstellung  und  beurteilung.     Padagoglsche  warte,  22:235-40,  287-92, 
March  15.  April  1,  1915. 

Paper  says:  "To  the  intellectualism,  unlversallsm,  and  'pollticism*  (over- 
stressing  of  the  Idea  of  the  state  and  subordination  of  the  individual)  of  Hegel, 
contemporary  pedagogical  reform  opposes  demands  for  the  arbeitsschule,  for 
art  education,  for  individualistic  and  moral  pedagogy.  Fr.  W.  Foerester  is  the 
representative  of  this  tendency.*' 

717.  Iiincoln,  Lillian  I.    Everyday  pedagogy,  with  special  application  to  the 

rural    school.     Boston,    New   York    [etc.]    Glnn    and   company    [1915] 
▼ill,  810  p.    12^ 
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718.  Wapler, .    Die  frage  naeh  einem  einheitlicben  siel  der  enElehang  Im 

hinbllck  auf  die  spannungen  und  gegenafttze  Im  modemeii  kulturleben. 
Pftdagogiacbe  warte,  22:189-98.  March  1,  1916. 

A  philosophlcftl  consideratloB  of  the  possibility  of  a  coherent  aim  of  educatloo, 
alive  to  tlie  "winda  of  doctrine*'  and  "atreama  oC  tendency'*  of  contemporary 
tlmea. 

719.  Wantatt,  WIUL    Der  gelst  des  Pfadflnders  und  Wandervogels.    Sftemann, 

heft  12:426-32.  February  1915. 

"Among  the  edncative  forces  outside  of  fuaily  and  school  which  have,  within 
recent  times,  exerted  an  Inliaence  upon  [German]  youtik,  two  are  among  those 
of  first  rank :  the  '  Pfadflnd«rband/  upon  the  one  band,  and  the  '  Wanderrogel ' 
upon  the  other.** 

The  author  draws  an  acutely  and  philosophically  concelTed  distinction  between 
the  two  organisations  with  respect  to  the  spirit  that  informs  them. 

720.  Wills,  E.  V.    The  educational  theories  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.    Virginia 

journal  of  education,  8:427-^,  April  1915. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

721.  Asrres,  Leonard  P.    A  measuring  scale  for  ability  in  spelUng.    New  York 

city,  DlTision  of  education,  Russell  Sage  foundation   [1915]   58p.  fold, 
chart    12'. 

722.  Brace,  H.  Addlngton.    Pqrchology  and  parenthood.    New  Yorlc,  Dodd, 

Mead  A  company,  1915.    293p.    12'. 

Beriews  and  unifies,  in  non-technical  language,  the  findings  of  modem  psy- 
chology which  bear  especially  on  the  laws  of  mental  and  moral  growth.  Author 
maintains  that  by  making  certain  reforms,  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  deyelop 
mental  and  moral  vigor  in  the  mass  of  mankind  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

723.  Cell^rler,  L.    La  lutte  pour  la  vteadt^  {Hygiene  de  la  y^racit6.    Tralte- 

ment  du  mensonge).    Education,  7:  10-24,  March  1915. 
A  psychological  and  pedagogical  study  of  children's  lies. 

724.  Hintermann,  O.    Die  untersuchungen  des  psychologiscfaen  institutes  Uber 

die  geistige  entwjckelung  der  schulklnder.    Pestalozzianum,  n.  f .,  12 :  1-6^ 
January  1915. 

States  conclusions  of  psychological  investigations  conducted  at  the  psychologi- 
cal institute  of  the  University  of  Zurich,  as  follows:  1.  The  development  of  the 
number  concept  in  children  (K.  Brandenberger.  Die  sahlauflCassung  beim  schal- 
kinde.  Beitr&ge  zur  p&dagoglschcn  forschung,  hrsg.  v.  Brahn  und  DSmlg. 
Leipzig  1014).  2.  The  development  of  the  faculty  o^  judgment.  S.  Learning 
to  read  according  to  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods.  4.  The  development  of 
space  perception.  6.  The  course  of  study  in  natural  sciences  in  the  upper 
grades  (7th  and  8th  classes). 

725.  Simpson,  B.  B.    Reliability  of  estimates  of  general  IntelligeQce,  with  ap- 

plications to  appointments  to  positions.     Journal  of  educational   psy- 
chology. 6 :  211-20,  April  1915. 

"An  experimental  study  of  the  ranking  of  college  graduates,  and  a  suggested 
application  of  the  method  to  the  work  of  college  appointment  bureaus  in  the 
task  of  recommending  men  for  positions." 

SPEOAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

726.  T.,  M.    Le  dn^matographe  ua  danger  intellectuel  et  moral  pour  Tenfance : 

k  propoB  d'une  enqu^te  r^mte.    iMucation,  7 :  30-38,  March  1915. 

R<8um4  of  a  brochure  by  Vital  Plas,  "  L'Bnfant  et  le  cinema,"  Brussels,  1914, 
which  is  based  upon  an  international  inquiry  by  the  8oci«t6  beige  de  pMotechnie 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  effects  of  the  "movies."  The  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  inquiry  were  published  in  the  Bevue  de  pMotechnle. 
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SPEOAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

727.  Assodatton  of  high  school  teachers  of  English  of  New  York  eitj.    Re- 

ports of  committees.    Bulletin  XYI,  May  1915.    59p.    S"*. 

Contalna :  1.  R.  T.  Congdon :  Some  forms  of  co-operation  in  English  compost- 
tion  teaching,  p.  8-0.  2.  Report  of  the  committee  on  co-operation,  p.  9-18.  3. 
O.  P.  F.  Hoboon:  Co-operation  between  Rnglish  and  Latin,  p.  19-22.  4.  J.  K. 
Peabody:  Co-operation  between  English  and  biology,  p.  22-26.  6.  Maude  M. 
Frank:  Report  of  the  committee  on  literature  In  the  high  school,  p.  81-37.  S. 
Report  of  the  committee  on  public  speaking  and  dramatics,  p.  46-^9. 

728.  Association  of  history  teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  In  1914  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  New 
York,  N.  Y.  No.  12.  106p.  8*.  (Edgar  Dawson,  secretary,  Hunter  col- 
lege, New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  C  N.  Kendall:  The  teaching  of  local  history  In  the  schools,  p. 
9-17;  Discussion,  p.  17-18.  2.  A.  C.  Howland :  The  teaching  of  military  his- 
tory In  the  schools,  p.  28-81.  8.  S.  B.  Howe :  Should  military  history  be  taught  In 
our  schools  and  colleges?  p.  32-87.  4.  J.  H.  Latan<:  The  sIgniOcance  of  local 
history,  p.  88-43.  6.  William  Falrley :  History  teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
p.  69--79;  Discussion,  p.  79-92. 

729.  Music  supervisors'  national  conference.    Eighth  annual  meeting  at  Pitts- 

burgh, March  22-26,  1915.  A  summarized  report  of  the  sessions.  School 
music,  16:19-60,  March-April  1915. 

Contains:  1.  Earl  Barnes:  The  relation  of  rhythmic  ezerdses  to  music,  p. 
25-26,  28,  30.  2.  P.  P.  Clazton :  The  place  of  music  in  national  education, 
p.  30,  32,  34,  36.  8.  K.  W.  Gehrkens:  Ultimate  ends  In  public  school  music, 
p.  44,  46,  48,  60. 

730.  Abbott,  Allan.    A  course  of  stndy  In  E2nglish  for  a  metropolitan  academic 

high  school.    Teachers  college  record,  16 :  13-31,  May  1915. 

A  study  in  the  development  of  a  course  of  study  to  meet  particular  social 
needs.  The  course  outlined  In  the  article  was  planned  and  in  Its  main  features 
carried  out  In  the  Horace  Bfann  high  school  during  the  winters  of  1912-1914. 

731.  Bate,  W.  G.    An  experiment  in  teaching  a  course  in  elementary  sociology. 

School  review,  23:831-40,  May  1915. 

A  high  school  course  In  sociology  and  social  problems.  Satisfactory  results 
attained  In  Mankato  high  school,  Minnesota.    Gives  an  outline  of  the  course. 

732.  Chandler,  Frank  W.    A  creative  approach  to  the  study  of  literature.    Eng- 

lish Journal,  4:281-91,  May  1915. 

The  author  has  been  conducting  a  course  In  literary  appreciation  at  .he 
University  of  Cincinnati.  He  assigns  for  study  various  types  of  literature  and 
the  pupils  give  oral  and  written  reports  on  what  they  have  read.  They  en- 
deavor to  express  the  spirit  of  the  poems  they  have  read  In  verses  of  their  own. 
**  Critical  Interpretation  and  appreciative  creation  complement  each  other.'* 

733.  Conrad,  Otto.     Fr.  W.  Foerster's  idee  der  staatsbOrgerlichen  erziehung. 

Zeltschrift  fttr  latelnlose  h5here  schulen,  26 :  71-77,  February  1915. 

A  brief  exposition  and  a  criticism  of  the  leading  ideas  expounded  by  Foerster 
In  his  book :  "  StaatsbOrgerllche  erdebung.  Prlnxlpienfragen  polltischer  ethik 
nnd  polltischer  p&dagogik."    2d  ed.  1914. 

734.  Dickinson,   Edward.    Music  and  the  higher  education.    New  York,  O. 

Scribner's  sons,  1915.    234  p.    12^ 

CoHTSMTB. — Prelude:  In  a  college  music  room. — 1.  The  college  and  the  fine 
arts.^-2.  Music  In  the  college. — 8.  Teacher  and  critic:  his  preparation  and  his 
method. 

735.  Dum,  Arthur  William.    By  what  standard  shall  we  judge  the  value  of 

dtlc  education?    Boston  teachers  news  letter,  3:4-10,  May  1915. 

Read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  July  1914. 
786.  Gammans,  Harold  W.    The  pupil  who  fails  in  secondary  school  Bnglish ; 
bow  to  teach  him.    B3ducation,  35 :  565-70,  May  1915. 

Continued  from  February  number.  Value  of  supplementary  reading  to  arouse 
Interest,  etc. 
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737.  Handschin,  Clutrles  H,    Problems  In  teaching  modem  iangnages.    Bdoca- 

tioD,  36:597-000,  May  1915. 

AdYocates  ezerclses  in  direct  method  baaed  oo  the  text;  alao  texta  deaUag 
with  the  best  anthora. 

738.  Hoalc,  Jamea  Fleming.    The  essentials  of  composition   and  grammar. 

School  and  society,  1 :  581-87,  April  24,  1916. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  auperlatendence  of  the  National  edn- 
dition  association,  at  Clnctanatl,  Ohio,  February  26,  1916. 

DIscnsscs  the  different  aeales  and  tests  In  oomposition  and  grammar. 

739.  Latham,  Azubah  J.    The  making  of  a  featiyai,  with  some  account  of  the 

Teachers  college  festlTsIs  of  1914  and  1915.    Teachers  college  rseoid, 
16:44-^,  May  1916. 

740.  Leavitt,  Frank  K.,  and  Brown,  Edith.    History  for  prevocational  boys^ 

Elementary  school  journal,  16:463-76,  .lay  1916. 

Outlines  course  of  study,  purport  being  to  give  children  an  elementary  appre- 
ciation of  the  evolution  of  the  worker,  particularly  an  understanding  of  tlM 
organisations  of  labor  and  capital  as  they  exist  today,  and  kindred  topics. 

GlTes  list  of  references :  p.  474'-76. 

741.  Hackie,  Bansom  A.     The  value  of  history.     Education,  35:  600-64,  May 

1915. 

Discusses  the  purpose  and  value  of  teaching  history. 

742.  Walker,  N.  W.    High  school  pupils  tested  on  spelling.    North  Oarolina 

high  school  bulletin,  6:70-76,  April  1916. 

A  test  conducted  In  the  high  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Qives  the  words  used 
and  the  per  cent  of  times  each  word  was  spelled  correctly. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

743.  McBrien,  J.  Ii.    Ideals  in  rural  education.    Arkansas  teacher,  8:  2-4. 

May  1915. 

744.  Teacher-training  for  rural  schools  in  public  high  schools  of  the 

United    States.       American    school    board   Journal,    50:80,    82,    84-^6, 
May  1915. 

Also  in  Missouri  school  journal,  82 :  204-10,  May  1916. 

745.  Osbom,  Harriet  B.    The  improvement  of  rural  school  grounds  and  in- 

teriors.   EducatloD,  35 :  555>59,  May  1916. 

Enough  land  should  be  provided  for  a  school  garden  and  a  suitable  playground. 
Advocates  closer  relations  between  the  school  and  the  grange. 

746.  Uriot,  G.    La  d(^population  des  campagnes.    Ses  causes.    L'toile  peut-elle 

y  porter  remMe?    Revue  p6dagogique,  66:146-56,  March  1915. 

**To  accomplish  this  delicate  task*'— of  staying  depopulation  of  the  mml 
districts  through  emigration  to  the  city  and  through  decline  of  the  birthrate — 
"it  is  necessary  that  tlie  teacher  bimaelf  be  country -bred,  one  who  knows  and 
loves  the  fields.*' 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

747.  Angell,  James  B.    The  junior  college  movement  In  higtt  sehoola    School 

review,  23:289-302,  May  1915. 

Based  upon  data  obtained  from  nineteen  universities  and  seven  colleges, 
members  of  the  North  central  association,  or  institutions  of  Uke  character. 
Thinks  that  such  colleges  will  bring  opportunities  for  advanced  vocational 
training  to  thousands  of  students. 

748.  Douglass,   Aubrey  Augustas.    Tlie  present  status  of  the  Junior  liigb 

school.    Pedagogical  seminary,  22 :  262-74,  June  1916. 

749.  Hoblit,  Merritt  L.    The  high  school  unit:  quantity,  quality,  and  credit 

School  review,  23:303-6,  May  1916. 

Bays  that  a  unit  of  high  school  work  Is  very  difficult  Is  define  In  a^  othsi 
than  a  quantitative  way. 
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750.  Inglis,  Alexander.    A  fandamental  problem  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
hifi^  schooL    School  review,  23 :  807-18,  May  1915. 

Says  that  tli€  flx-yeajr  hi^^h  school  plan  wUl  solve  many  of  the  perplexing 
problems  in  school  organisation^  most  of  which  center  around  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

751. ,    The  socialisation  of  the  high  school.    Teachers  college  record,  16 : 

1-12,  May  1915. 

752.  FundieoiL,  Katharine  E.     High  school  programme  of  studies:  constants 

and  electires.    Pennsylvania  school  joomal,  03 :  477-81,  May  1915. 

The  writer  Is  convinced  that  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  accomplish 
more  on  a  rather  carefully  prescribed  course  of  study,  wisely  and  judiciously  ad- 
ministered. Thinks  that  to  open  a  system  of  free  election  or  even  comparatively 
free  election  to  high  school  students  cannot  bring  good  results. 

753.  Snedden^  David.    High  schools— new  and  old.    School  and   society,  1: 

621-26,  May  1,  1915. 

Notes  of  an  address  given  by  Commissioner  David  Bnedden,  of  Massachusetts, 
before  the  Philadelphia  Ugh  school  teachers'  association,  March  20,  1916. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

754.  Brown,  Bfaner  ElUrwortli.    University  departments  and  schools  of  educa- 

tion.   Old  P«m,  18 :  943-46,  April  24,  1915. 

Lecture  deltyered  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

755.  Green,  Clyde  C.    The  promotion  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  effi- 

ciency.   Journal  of  education,  81 :  482-^,  May  6,  1915. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  educa- 
tion association,  February  1916. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  1 :  705^,  May  16,  1915. 

756.  Hodgson,  Elizabeth.    Equal  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachera    Edu- 

cation, 35 :  571-77.  May  1915. 

Says  that  eqoal  salaries  for  men  and  women  almost  "inevitably  means  lower- 
ing the  present  level  for  men,  driving  Into  other  work  many  of  the  best  ones  now 
teaching."    Cites  sociological  reasons  for  employing  more  male  teachers  in  gram- 
•   mar  and  secondary  schools. 

767.  Melerhofer^  Hans.    MorUditSlt  und  mortalitUt  der  lehrer.    Schweizerische 

blfttter  fQr  sefaulgesundli^tspflege  und  klnderschutz,  13 :  49-52,  April  1915. 

Statistles  gathered  In  Zvrtch,  1912,  1918,  and  1914,  which  give  occasion  for 

interesting  comparisons  and  conclusions.    Age  and  sex  of  teachers  are  considered 

as  important  factors, 

758.  Moore,  V.  B.    Legal  rights  of  patrons  and  teachers  in  public  schools. 

School  and  home,  7 :  8-9,  May  1915. 

Considers  the  authority  of  the  teacher  under  three  headings :  Authority  at  the 
school ;  Authority  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  and.  Authority  at  nome. 

759.  National  council  of  teachers  of  English*    Preparation  of  high-school 

teachera  of  English.  A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  National  council  of 
teachers  of  English.    English  journal,  4 :  323-32.  May  1915. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  high-school  teachers  of  English.  This  report 
presents  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  returned  questionnaires. 

760.  Strong,  Edward  IC,  /r.    Teacher  training.    School  and  society,  1 :  587-93, 

April  24,  1915. 

Bead  before  Section  L  of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  Philadelphia,  December  80,  1914. 

761.  Wisconsin.    State  board  of  public  affairs.    Conditions  and  needs  of  Wis- 

consin's normal  schools.  Report  of  cooperative  survey,  by  A.  N.  Farmer, 
director.  Issued  by  the  State  board  of  public  affairs,  December,  1914. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat  printing  company,  state  printer  [1914]  653  p. 
fold,  maps,  diagra.    8**. 
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702.  American  asoociatioii  of  colleirlate  reffistrars.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth 
annual  meeting  .  .  .  Richmond,  Ya.,  February  24-25»  1914.  Iiexlngton, 
Ky.,  The  University  press.  72  p.  8*.  (Miss  Mary  Scott,  secretary, 
Galesburg,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  M.  Mann:  Should  the  regiatimr  determine  the  kind  and 
*  amount  of  advanced  credit  that  an  applicant  shall  receWe  on  the  baala  of 
college  woriE  done  elsewhere?  p.  9-18.  2.  A.  H.  Bspensbade:  The  beat  way  to 
deal  with  applicants  who  have  been  "dropped"  by  other  colleges  (a)  for  poor 
scholarship  (b)  for  misconduct,  p.  18-23.  3.  C.  M.  McConn:  The  question  of 
statistics.  What  statistics  should  be  kept  by  a  registrar's  ofllce,  and  what 
provision  should  be  made  for  publishing  them,  p.  26-35.  4.  A.  A.  Bacon: 
Should  the  registrar  In  a  small  college  be  a  teaching  member  of  the  faculty? 
p.  89-43.  6.  B.  H.  Davis:  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  should  the  registrar  be  a 
disciplinarian?  p.  62-54.  6.  A.  H.  Parrott:  Should  the  registrar  do  any  teach- 
ing?   What,  If  any,  benefits  are  to  be  gained  by  his  doing  so?  p.  64-67. 

763.  American  sociological  society.    Papers  and  proceedings,  ninth  annual 

meeting,  held  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  28^1,  1014.  Vol.  IX. 
Freedom  of  communication.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
press  [1915]    202  p.    8*; 

Contains:  1.  U.  G.  Weatherly:  Freedom  of  teaching  In  the  United  SUtea, 
p.  188-49.  2.  H.  S.  Pritchett:  Beaaonable  restrictions  upon  the  scholar's  free- 
dom, p.  160-69.  3.  Discussion  by  F.  L.  McVey,  B.  B.  Qowln,  C.  C.  North,  Scott 
Neiiring,  E.  A.  Ross,  B.  L.  Barp,  Maurice  Parmelee,  p.  169-68.  4.  Preliminary 
report  of  the  Joint  committee  on  academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure, 
p.  170-76.  6.  Report  of  the  committee  on  sociology  In  the  training  of  teachers, 
p.  176-88. 

764.  Bourne,  Bandolph  &    Democracy  and  university  administration.    Educa- 

tional review,  49:45CMS9,  May  1915. 

Says  that  the  modem  unlversltj  Is  confronted  with  the  same  problems  as 
the  modern  state — the  ''struggle  between  autocratic  ofllcers  of  administration 
and  the  democratic  personnel  of  the  faculties  .  .  .  The  faculties  must  under- 
stand that  their  function  is  to  determine  the  educational  end  to  be  realised. 
The  ofllcers  must  be  left  free  to  realise  it  with  the  machinery  they  find  advaa- 
tageouB." 
766.  Crawford,  William  H.  Place  and  function  of  the  denominational  college. 
Educational  review,  40 :  445-64,  May  1916. 

Says  there  are  signs  of  a  renaissance  of  the  denominational  colleges.  With 
secularism  at  full  tide,  there  is  a  decided  need  for  such  iaatitntlotts. 

766.  I>eming,  Clarence.    Yale  yesterdaya    New  Haven,  Yale  university  preaSi 

1915.    zvi,  254  p.    illua    8*. 

Bdlted  by  members  of  the  author's  family,  with  a  foreword  by  Henry  W, 
Famam. 

767.  DiUard,  James  Hardy.    Colleges  and  democracy.    School  and  society,  1 : 

697-700,  May  15,  1916. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  preponderating  influences  about  our  colleges  are 
anti-democratic,  and  that  a  change  in  the  direction  of  rigidneaa  of  standard 
would  tend  to  restore  intellectual  work  to  Its  proper  place  of  precedence,  and 
would  go  far  In  doing  away  with  Influences  that  are  aristocratic  in  their 
tendency. 

768.  Qraham,  Edward  Kidder.    Inaugural  address  at  the  University  of  North 

Carolina.    School  and  society,  1 :  613-21,  May  1,  1915. 

Delivered  on  April  21,  1916,  on  the  occasion  of  the  author's  installation  as 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Discusses  the  function  of  a  state  university. 

769.  Hall,  G.   Stanley.     Medieval  and  modem  universities.    Catholic  educa- 

tional review,  9 :  404-23,  May  1915. 

Also  tax  Pedlg(«lcal  seminary,  22 :  276-89,  June  1916. 

Address  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the 
Catholic  university  of  America. 
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770.  Jordan,  Dairld  Starr.    Stanford's  foundation  ideals.    School  and  society, 
1:  685-97,  May  15,  1915. 
Foanders'  day  address,  delivered  by  Chancellor  Jordan,  May  9,  1015. 
History  of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  university. 

77L  Macbride,  Thomas  H.  Duplication  in  separate  schools  of  higher  learning, 
supported  by  the  state.  [Burlington,  Vt,  Free  press  printing  company, 
1915]  20  p.    S\ 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National  association  of  state  universities, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  10,  1914,  by  the  president  of  the  State  university 
of  Iowa. 

772.  KcGormick,  S.  B.     Shall  the  denominational  or  independent  collie  ask 

for  state  support?    Christian  student,  16:  43-48,  May  1915. 

Address  before  the  Association  of  American  colleges,  Chicago,  January  14-16, 
1916. 

Gives  reasons  why  an  independent  or  denominational  college  should  not  seek 
or  accept  state  aid. 

773.  Hassachusetts.    Board  of  education.    Report  of  the  Board  of  education 

relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  state  university.  Boston,  Wright  & 
Potter  printing  co.,  state  printers,  1915.  43  p.  8^  ([General  court 
1915]  House  [Doc.]  no.  485.) 

774.  Seinsch,  Paul  S.    The  inner  freedom  of  American  intellectual  life.    North 

American  review,  201 :  783-42,  May  1915. 

The  free  development  of  scientific  teaching.  Cooperation  between  the  state 
governments  and  the  state  universities. 

775.  Schmidkunz,  Hans.    Akademische  weltpolitik.    Akademische  rundschau, 

3:  255-65,  April  1916. 

Discussion,  by  the  secretary  of  the  "  Gesellschaft  fflr  hochschulpltdagogik,** 
of  a  number  of  reforms  and  extensions  of  German  university  teaching.  Foreign 
experience  is  utiliaed. 

776.  SharplesB,  Isaac    The  American  college.    Garden  City,  New  York,  Double- 

day,  Page  &  company,  1915.    ix,  221  p.    12*. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  "to  give  to  the  general  reader  a  fair  Idea,  hiding 
neither  blemishes  nor  virtues,  of  that  peculiarly  national  Institution,  tha  Ameri- 
^can  college,  as  distinct  from  the  university  and  technological  school." 

777.  Stansell,  Charles  V.     Some  other  aspects  of  freshman  knowledge.    Forum, 

63:621-26,  May  1915. 

Bays  that  education,  In  any  stage,  should  be  "mental  discipline  Induced  and 
supervised  by  men  of  vision.*'  Cf.  article  by  Masseck  in  Forum,  52:  899-902, 
December  1914. 

77&  Taft,  WlUlam  H.  Address  b^ore  the  Department  of  superintendence,  Na- 
tional education  association,  Cincinnati.  Bouthem  school  journal,  20: 
4-«,  May  1915. 

Advocates  enlarging  the  Bureau  of  education  Into  a  National  university. 

779.  Wisconsin,  State  board  of  public  aifairs.  Report  upon  the  survey  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.    Madison,  Wis.,  State  board  of  public  aifairs 

119153    957  p.    4\ 

Appendices:  W.  H.  Allen's  report  to  the  board,  B.  C.  Branson's  report  to  the 
board,  comment  by  committee  of  University  faculty  upon  report  of  investigators. 

7801     ■  ,    Survey  summary  re  University  of  Wisconsin,  containing  the 

portion  thus  fkr  released  by  the  State  board  of  public  afFairs  as  submitted 
December  1,  1914,  by  William  H.  Allen.  Madison,  Wis.,  Wisconsin  effl- 
eiency  bureau,  1915.    107  p.    8*". 

CONTKfTS. — Scope  and  method  of  the  survey. — II.  What  Its  university  means  to 
Wisconsin. — III.  Earmarks  of  efficiency  and  progress. — ^IT.  Opportunitleii  for  lii< 
creasing  effidency. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

781.  Brown,  George  A.    Boards  of  education  versna  school  boards.    School  and 

home  education,  34:322-25,  May  1915. 

DiBcaases  the  subject  of  the  dual  system  of  adminlsterlni;  Tocational  edoca- 
tlon  and  the  place  of  a  board  of  education  In  a  democracy. 

782.  Carroll,  Charles.    School  law  of  Rhode  Island.    Proyidence,  E.  L.  Free- 

man CO.,  state  printers,  1914.  109  p.  8"*.  (Rhode  Island  educational 
circulars) 

Contents. — chap.  I.  The  development  of  Rhode  Island  school  law. — chap.  II. 
The  Rhode  Island  school  system. — chap.  III.  Rhode  Island  school  law. 

783.  Lnqneer,  Frederic  L.    Self-accounting  in  supervision.    Educational  review, 

49:460-68,  May  1915. 

Presents  a  record  blank  to  serve  In  developing  self-directed  effideney. 

784.  Mathews,  John  M.    A  report  on  educational  administration,  prepared  for 

the  Efficiency  and  economy  committee,  created  under  the  authority  of 
the  48th  General  assembly,  state  of  Illinois.     [Chicago]  1914.    83  p.    8**. 

785.  Maxwell,  William  H.    How  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  a  school  or  a 

school  flystem?  American  school  board  journal,  50:11-12,  73-74,  May 
1915. 

Address  before  the  Department  of  superintendence.  National  education  aaao- 
ciatlon,  rebraary  27,  1915. 

The  writer  thinks  that  owing  to  the  fact  "that  it  Is  extremely  dU&cnlt  to 
segregate  the  Inilaence  of  the  school,  the  home,  the  church,  and  society,  and  that 
children  vary  enormously  in  ability.  It  follows  that  there  Is  no  absolute  test  of 
teachers*  work." 

786.  The  Minneapolis  schools  business  survey.    American  school  board  Journal, 

50:21-22,  63-64,  May  1915. 

"The  first  strictly  business  survey  of  a  city  school  system  to  be  undertaken, 
was  that  completed  In  February  in  Minneapolis.  This  survey  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  F.  8.  Staley,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  municipal  research  of  the  Mlnse- 
apolis  civics  and  commerce  association  .  .  /' 

This  article  gives  a  summary  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
survey. 

787.  Koore,  Bmest  C.    The  administration  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York 

city.    Educational  review,  49:469-88,  May  1915. 

An  able  critique  of  pabllc-acteool  administration  In  New  York  elty,  baaed  vp<m 
recent  investigations,  the  Moore  report,  and  the  Qoodnow-Howe  report. 

788.  Pearse,  C.  O.    Gary,  the  city  which  has  seen  a  great  light    American 

school,  1 :  104-7,  April  1915. 

An  account  of  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

789.  Smith,  H.  P.    The  accounting  syatem  of  a  small  city  district.    American 

school  board  Journal,  60 :  15-16,  78,  May  1915. 

790.  Taylor,  Joseph  S.    Report  on  Gary  (Indiana)   schools.    Educational  re- 

view, •^c  510-26,  May  1915. 

Says  that  the  Gary  plan  deserves  special  consideration  in  a  borough  like  tke 
Bronx  (New  York  city)  where  school  congestion  Is  a  serious  matter.  Declares 
emphatically  that  the  Gary  plan,  due  aUowance  being  made  for  Imperfectlona, 
is  "  the  most  remarkable  educational  experiment  the  world  has  seen  since 
PestalowL" 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

791.  Chancellor,  William  E.    Written  examinations :  the  sclentlflc  view.    Jour- 

nal of  education,  81:451-56,  April  29,  1915. 

792.  Elliott,  Charles  Herbert    Yariation  in  the  achievements  of  pupils ;  a  study 

of  the  achievements  of  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades,  and  in 
classes  of  diXterent  sizes.  New  York  city.  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university.  1914.    114  p.,  1  1.    diagrs.    8^ 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — Columbia  nnlveralty,  1914. 

Published  also  as  Contributions  to  education.  Teachers  college,  Columbia  onl- 
verslty,  no.  72. 

BIbUography :  p.  109-114. 
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796.  Horn,  Ernest.  Distribution  of  opportunity  for  participation  among  the 
various  pupils  in  class-room  recitations.  New  Torlt  city,  Teactiers  col- 
lege, Ckdumbia  university,  1914.    y,  40  p.,  1  L    S"". 

Th€8lfl  (Pb.  D.)— Columbia  nniTeraity,  1914. 

PabllBhed  also  as  Cootributiooi  to  education,  Teacbers  college,  Columbia  unl- 
Tenity,  no.  67. 

794.  Kelley,  Troman  Lea    Educational  guidance ;  an  experimental  study  in  the 
analysis  and  pfedictioa  of  ablUtsF  of  higb  school  pupils^    Mew  York  city. 
Teachers  college,  Oolombia  unirerslty,  1914.    tI,  116  p.,  1  L    diagrs.    8*. 
Tbesifl  (Pb.  D.) — Columbia  uBlventty,  1914. 

Published  also  as  Contributions  to  education,  Teacbers  college,  Columbia 
university,  no.  71. 

796.  Hall-Qvest,  Alfred  L.  Present  tendencies  in  sopervlsed  study.  Bduca- 
tional  administration  and  superrlsion,  1 :  289-M,  April  1915. 

796.  Pittenger,  Benjamin  F.    Scientific  studies  of  the  marking  ^stem.    Ameri- 

can schoolmaster,  8 :  145-57,  April  1915. 
Bibliography:  p.  156-^7. 

797.  Snow,  Lillian  M.    Outline  of  a  plan  for  use  in  the  making  of  schedules  in 

educational  institutions    Bducational  reyiew,  49 :  527-81,  May  1915. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

798.  Balthis,  Frank  X.    Beautify  the  school  ground.    American  school  board 

journal,  50:  18-14,  72-73,  May;  19-20,  79,  June  1915. 

"The  author  of  this  article  is  a  landscape  gardener  of  many  years  experience. 
As  gardener  for  the  Northern  Illinois  state  normal  school  he  has  given  especial 
attention  to  the  beautiflcatlon  of  school  grounds.** — Editor. 

799.  Kills,  Wilbur  Thobum.     American  school  building  standards.     [2d  ed.] 

Columbus,  O.,  Franklin  educational  publishing  company,  1915.     616  p. 
incl.  front,  iUus.,  plans.    8*. 

800.  Seboenf elder,  L.    Die  hallenschnlen  in  England  wieder  ahgeschafft    Scfaul- 

haus,  17:97-108,  heft  3,  1915. 

Reports  that  the  school  bulNUng  with  a  central  corridor— wMely  used  in 
America— has  gone  out  of  use  in  Bngiand  and  is  osndemned  by  school  hjglenista. 

801. Die  schulen  Dtlsseldorf  s.    Schulhaus,  17 :  49*76',  heft  2, 1915. 

lUustrated  with  photographs  and  plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

802.  Bell,  J.  Clark.    The  hygiene  of  reading.    Child  (Ixmdon)  5:  464-70,  May 

1915. 

Presents  a  surrey  of  scboolbooks.    Discusses  the  psychology  of  reading. 

803.  Bliss,  D.  C.    Open  window  classes.    Psychological  clinic,  9:  29-38,  April 

15,  1915. 

Results  of  a  study  conducted  In  the  schools  of  Montelair,  N.  J.,  to  ihid  out  the 
effect  of  open  air  classes  on  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children. 
"An  ezaminntlon  of  the  charts  shows  a  somewhat  inconclusive  resuH,  though 
taken  as  a  whole  the  classes  held  under  ordhiary  conditions  make  more  con- 
sistent gains  and  have  fewer  losses  than  tlie  open  window  groups.*' 

804.  Hai^ht,  Harry  W.     The  case  system  of  teaching  hygiene  and  preventive 

medicine  in  the  upper  grades.  Bducational  review,  49 :  503-9,  May  1915. 
In  using  the  "case  system,"  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  dis- 
tributes to  tho  pupUs  **  records  of  specific  cases  of  diseases  and  disorders  which 
occur  commonly  in  every-day  WU."  The  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment 
must  be  thought  out  by  the  pupils. 
805l  Heilman,  J.  B.  The  ill  health  and  defects  of  our  school  children.  Co\o- 
rado  school  journal,  30:3-7,  April  1915. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Colorado  schoolmasters'  -club,  March  12,  1915. 
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806.  Hinsdale,  Ouy.    Open-air  recreation  and  Instmction.    Child  (London)  6: 

872-76,  April  1W5. 

Sketcli  of  open-Alr  theatre,  acbools  aad  hoopitalt  in  the  United  Btaten. 

807.  Meyrich,  Oawald.    Blutuntennichnngen  an  schulldndenL    Nene  balineo, 

26 :  186-04,  January-February  1915. 

Haemoglobin  tests  of  2,000  Lelpslg  children. 

808.  Minton,  B.  C.    Open-air  day  schools.  Child  (London)  5 :  488-60,  May  1915. 

An  elaborate  study  of  an  experiment  at  the  open-air  day  school,  Uncoln, 
Bngland.  Methods  and  results;  cnrrlcninm;  cooperation  of  parents;  andical 
and  edocational  proUems.    Well  lUastrated. 

809.  Tant,  EtheL    An  experiment  in  open*air  class  work  for  normal-scliodl 

children.    Child  (London)  5:461-^,  May  1915. 

Brief  bat  interesting  notes  ol  an  educational  experiment  bearing  on  the 
health  of  children,  at  the  Blelden  demonstration  school,  Manchester,  England. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

810.  Lee,  Joseph.    Play  in  education.    New  York,  The  MacmiUan  company, 

1915.    xxlii,  500  p.    12*. 

811.  Talbert,  E.  L.    The  play  attitude  and  the  school  fraternity.    Popular 

science  monthly,  86:472-77,  May  1915. 

Discusses  the  psychology  of  play  and  the  evolution  of  the  school  fraternity. 
Shows  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  a  high  school  fraternity. 

SOaAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION. 

812.  Armstrong,  Donald  B.    Educational  work  In  sanitary  food  values  in  New 

York  city.     American  journal  of  public  health,  5:347-53,  April  1916. 
iUus. 

Describes  a  sanitary  exhibit  of  foods  made  by  the  Bureau  of  food  supply  of 
the  New  York  association  for  ImproTing  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

813.  Behm,  Albert.    Die  bayerischen  eltemvereinigungen.    Sftemann,  beft  12: 

433-37,  February  1915. 

Discusses  effect  of  i»arents*  organisations  upon  the  schools. 

814.  Wald,  Lillian  D.    The  house  on  Henry  street    Atlantic  monthly,  115: 

649-62,  May  1915. 

Settlement  work  in  New  York  city.  Discusses  education  and  the  child.  Bays 
that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  protected  ft-om  premature  burdeaa; 
childhood  should  be  prolonged  and  the  period  of  growth. 

Part  8  of  a  series  of  papers.    To  be  continued. 

CmLD  WELFARE. 

815.  National  leagrue  of  compulsory  education.    Fourth  annual  conyention* 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  20-21,  1914.    Mogy*8  magazine,  19:1-21«  April 
1915.    (Jolm  B.  Qulnn,  secretary,  St  Louis,  Mo.)  ^ 

Contains:  1.  W.  U  Bodlne:  President's  address,  p.  1-3.  2.  J.  B.  Qulnn: 
Following  up  children  who  work,  and  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance, 
p.  8-4.  8.  Ella  F.  Toung:  The  opportunities  of  modem  education,  p.  4-6. 
4.  W.  8.  Deffenbaugh:  Value  of  cooperating  with  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  education 
in  collecting  statistics,  p.  6-7.  5.  C.  B.  Chadsey:  The  minimum  educational 
and  age  qualifications  for  employment  permits,  p.  7-8.  6.  Ella  H.  Cullen:  The 
humane  activities  of  Chicago  public  schools,  p.  8-10.  7.  Paul  Kreuxpolntner : 
Unconsidered  factors  In  Industrial  education,  p.  10-11.  8.  H.  H.  Todd :  Parental 
schools,  p.  12-14.    9.  A.  J.  Willy:  The  chUdren  of  the  mother  who  works,  p.  14. 

816.  Comstock,  Sarah.    Mothercraft:  The  growing  mind  of  the  growing  cMld. 

Good  housekeeping,  00:  514-21«  May  1915. 

Stimulating  the  imagination  «f  the  child.  Care  of  children,  and  intellectaal 
training  In  the  home. 
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817.  Hml^hjr,  Joseph  A.    Javenile  courts.    Bdacational  review,  49:  489-502, 

May  lftl5. 

Historical  and  critical  sketch  of  juveiiile  courts  In  the  United  States.  Recom- 
mendB  a  clinic  for  each  court  to  correct  patent  physical  dcffects  in  the  child  which 
are  **  In  a  large  degree  responsible  for  his  ylolation  of  the  law/' 

818.  Keller,  llaria.    Das  soslalpftdagogiscbe  semiiiar  des  JugeDdbelnis.    Frauen- 

bUdnng,  14:  101-9,  [March]  1915. 

Describes  coarse  of  study  and  purpose  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  directors 
and  assistants  for  crtehes.  The  school  Is  maintained  by  the  "  Vereln  Jugend- 
heim/*  of  Charlottenburg,  and  has  received  official  recognition. 

819.  Woolley,  Helen  T.    Child  labor  and  the  school.    American  school,  1 :  303, 

April  1915. 

"  The  working  certificate  officer  of  a  great  city  gives  the  reasons  why  children's 
working  permits  ought  to  be  Issued  by  the  school  authorities." 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

820.  Mead,  Cyras  B.    Can  morality  be  taught    Educator-journal,  15:  447-51, 

May  1915. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
of  the  Hebrew  union  college,  Cindnnatl,  June  18,  1914. 

me  writer  says  that  **  Morality  can  be  taught ;  It  Is  taught  each  hoar  by  prac- 
tice and  example;  we  only  err  when  we  think  it  can  be  delegated  to  the  class- 
room teacher  and  hold  him  alone  responsible." 

821.  Mollbercr,  Albert.    Deutsche  charakterfolldung.    Pftdagogiache  bl&tter,  44 : 

49-^  2.  heft,  1915. 

Besents  the  claim,  made  even  by  Oarmaa  obeerrers,  that  Bnglish  education  is 
superior  to  German  education  is  the  tralslng  of  character. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

822.  Bradley,  Harriet  L.    The  demand  for  religious  education.    Forum,  53: 
601-7,  May  1915. 

Bays  that  the  child  "to  become  religious,  to  become  intelligently  altruistic, 
should  be  trained  to  habits  of  Independent  thought" 

823.  Campbell,  T.  H.    The  reading  of  the  Bible  In  the  public  schoola    Rural 

educator,  5:103-4,  May  1915. 

Considers  the  objections  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In  the  public  schools,  and 
gives  some  posltlye  reasons  why  It  should  be  read. 

824.  C^pe,  Henry  Frederick.    Religious  education  In  the  family.    Chicago,  111., 

The  Uniyerslty  of  Chicago  press  [1915]    298  p.  12**.     (The  University  of 
Cftioago  publlcatioim  in  religious  education.    Constructlye  studies.) 
Contains  bibliographies. 

825.  King,  Henry  C.    The  Christian  ideal  In  education :  methods  of  its  attain- 

ment.   Educational  reriew,  49:  483-44,  May  1915. 

Christian  education  implies  an  Insight  lato  laws — ^natural,  economic,  political, 
and  social.  Without  such  insight,  tM  writer  says  there  can  be  no  true  discipline 
of  education.  The  indiyldual  must  not  only  have  an  esthetic  and  spiritual  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  In  nature,  music  and  art,  but  must  also  share  in  the 
Bodal  consciousness. 

826.  Lewis,  Thomas  Dean.    Religious  education:  the  need  and  the  remedy. 

Virginia  Journal  of  education,  8:  466-72,  May  1915. 

827.  McXee,  Joseph  V.    A  serious  problem.    Catholic  world,  101 :  206-14,  May 

1915w 

Bevlews  work  of  parocShlal  schools.  Deprecates  lack  of  interesit  in  secondary 
education  on  the  part  of  Catholic  boys.    Suggests  remedies. 
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828.  Michlsran  Christian  teachers'  instttute.     Six  lectures  delivered  at  the 

Michigan  Christian  teachers'  Institute,  held  at  Grand  Baplda,  Mich., 
October  1  and  2,  1914.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Dalm  printing  co.  [1914] 
108  p.    8^ 

Ad  iDstltute  held  under  auspices  of  the  Advisory  board  of  Christian  schools  of 
the  Reformed  churches  In  Michigan. 

829.  Stoutemyer,  J.  Howard.    Religion  and  race  education.    Journal  of  re- 

ligious psychology,  7 :  273-324,  April  1915. 

A  Tery  interesting  study  of  the  philosophy  underlying  missionary  efforts.  Ero- 
lution  of  religious  ideas. 

830.  Wells,  Amos  B.    The  successful  Sunday-school  superintendent     Philadel- 

phia, The  Westminster  press,  1915.    179  p.    12"*. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

831.  Eastern  art  and  manual  training  teachers'  association.    Proceedings, 

fourth  annual  meeting,  New  York,  March  20-22,  1913,  and  fifth  annnal 
meeting,  Atlantic  City,  April  9-11,  1914.  Combined  report  1915.  812  p. 
8''.     (F.  P.  Reagle,  secretary,  Board  of  education,  Montclair,  N.  J.) 

Contains :  1.  Morris  Greenberg :  The  influence  of  the  modern  industrial  de- 
mands upon  the  present  drawing  and  art  courses,  p.  20-30.  2.  LiUa  M.  Olcott : 
What  shall  he  the  grade  teacher's  normal  training  in  the  manual  artsT  p.  81-35. 
8.  F.  G.  Bonser:  What  constitutes  manual  training?  p.  46-48.  4.  W.  T.  Bawden : 
The  aims  of  manual  training,  p.  49-50.  6.  B.  W.  Boshart:  The  training  of  the 
manual  training  teacher,  p.  64-69.  6.  C.  A.  Prosser:  Team-play  between  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  layman,  p.  86-92.  7.  Mrs.  Andreas  Neland:  State  aid  for 
industrial  art  education,  p.  107-8.  8.  A.  L.  WUliston :  AdapUtion  of  manual 
training  courses  to  fit  the  community  needs,  p.  188-40.  9.  C.  N.  KendaU:  The 
fine,  industrial  and  household  arts  in  public  education,  p.  169-67.  10.  C.  A 
Prosser:  The  place  of  art  in  industry,  p.  168-70.  11.  B.  C.  Emerson:  Preroca- 
tlonal  schools — a  scheme  of  education  for  the  motor  minded,  p.  180-87.  12.  F.  H. 
Ball :  Unit  courses  in  Pittsburgh  elementary  industrial  schools,  p.  189-203.  13. 
Mary  F.  Marshall :  Opportunities  for  vocational  training  in  household  arts 
courses,  p.  204-0.  14.  Morris  Greenberg:  What  the  average  teacher  may  accom- 
plish In  blackboard  drawing,  p.  210-14.  16.  Jean  Kimber :  Standards  of  mea^- 
nrement  in  drawing,  p.  216-19.  16.  J.  P.  Haney:  The  art  of  teaching  art,  p. 
220-31.  17.  F.  G.  Bonser:  Vocational  guidance  as  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
of  the  practical  arts,  p.  232-30.  18.  F.  E.  Mathewson :  Vocational  courses  in  tha 
high  school,  p.  260-64. 

832.  Dean,  Arthur  B.    A  better  man  and  better  job.    Industrial-arts  magazine, 

3:193-96,  May  1915. 

The  writer  says  that  **  In  view  of  our  present  industrial  problem  we  can  111 
aflTord  in  our  educational  practice,  to  separate  Intellectual  attainments  and  manual 
skill."  He  asks,  "  Is  there  no  way  of  bringing  the  two  together?  Must  we  always 
separate  brains  and  work — culture  and  vocation — head  and  hand — In  pedagogical 
discussions?*' 

883.  Henderson,  Wilson  H.     Manual  training  as  yocational  education.    An  in- 
yestlgation.    Industrlal-arts  magazine,  3 :  243-46,  May  1915. 

834.  Indiana  university.    School  of  education.     Some  facts  concerning  the 

people,  industries,  and  schools  of  Hammond,  and  a  suggested  program 
for  elementary  industrial,  prevoca tlonal,  and  vocational  education. 
Robert  J.  Leonard,  professor  and  director  vocational  education,  Indiana 
university.    Hammond,  Ind.,  1915.    165  p.    8*. 

835.  Lapp,  John  A.    National  aid  for  vocational  education.    School  and  society, 

1 :  649-57,  May  8,  1915. 

836.  Leonard,  Robert  Josselyn.     A  study  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and  their 

occupations  for  purposes  of  vocational  education.  [Bloomington,  Ind., 
1915]  143  p.  8^  (Indiana  university  bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  17.  Indiana 
university  studies,  26) 
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837.  Lull,  Herbert  G.    Vocatioiial  Instruction  In  the  high  school.    Manual  train- 

ing and  vocational  education,  16 :  529-36,  May  1915. 

"Much  of  tbe  material  of  thlf  article  li  drawn  from  a  recent  vocational  mt- 
rej  of  Belllngham,  Wash.,  made  by  the  writer  In  connection  with  bis  work  ou 
the  State  vocational  commisalon." 

Discusses  the  practicability  of  establishing  vocational  departments  in  the 
existing  high  schools. 

838.  Monahan,  A.  C.    Federal  aid  for  vocational  training :  the  Smith-Lever  and 

the  Smith-Hughes  billa    Journal  of  home  economics,  7 :  245^8,  May  1916. 

839.  Owen,  William  Bishop.    Vocational  education  in  Illinois.    The  contest. 

American  school,  1:99-102,  April  1915. 

"An  account  of  the  struggle  which  Illinois  is  making  to  keep  her  public  schools 
from  being  divided  into  two  competing  groups  of  schools  in  each  community, 
each  group  bidding  against  the  other  for  favor  and  funds." 

840.  Prosser,  C.  A.    Vocational  education  for  New  York  city.    Educational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  1 :  231-38,  April  1915. 

Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  industrial  conference  for  New  York  city, 
June  20,  1914. 

841.  Beading,  Pa.    Board  of  school  directors.    Bept.  of  practical  arts.    A  sur- 

vey of  manual,  domestic,  and  vocational  training  in  the  United  States. 
[Reading,  Pa.,  1915]    156  p.    8*. 

Results  of  an  inquiry  sent  to  typical  American  cities. 

Wallace  B.  Hackett,  director  of  practical  arts. 

842.  Smith,  Walter  B.    Some  practical  aspects  of  vocational  education.    Teach- 

ing, 1:6-16,  April  1915. 

Discusses  the  subject  under  the  following  headings:  Changes  necessary  in 
the  grades,  Changes  necessary  in  the  high  school,  Necessary  changes  in  equip- 
ment and  method.  The  three  needa 

843.  Snedden,  David.    Vocational  education. '  New  republic,  3 :40-42,  May  15, 

1915. 

Comments  on  recent  contributions  to  the  New  republic  by  John  Dewey,  such 
as  item  643  in  the  May  record.  Dr.  Dewey's  reply,  entitled  Education  vs.  trade- 
training,  follows  Dr.  Snedden's  communication,  p.  42-43. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

844.  National  vocational  sroidance  association.    Proceedings  .  .  .  being  the 

fourth  national  convention  on  vocational  guidance,  held  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  December  7-9,  1914  Published  by  the  Association,  1915.  63  p.  8*". 
(W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.,  secretary.  Bureau  of  education,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
Contains:  1.  J.  D.  Biliff:  Vocational  guidance — a  function  of  the  university, 
p.  12-16.  2.  F.  y.  Thompson:  Vocational  guidance  in  Boston,  p.  17-24. 
3.  W.  A.  Wbeatley:  Some  suggestions  for  presenting  a  course  In  vocational  in- 
formation to  pupils  in  our  smaller  schools,  p.  24-20.  4.  I.  S.  Wile:  Vocational 
guidance  and  the  curriculum,  p.  29-36.  5.  D.  8.  Hill :  The  problems  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  South,  p.  36-44.  6.  P.  P.  Claxton:  Part-time  secondary 
schooling  and  vocational  guidance,  p.  44-48.  7.  Julia  C.  Liathrop:  Some  items 
to  be  considered  in  a  vocational  guidance  program,  p.  49-60.  8.  .\Dne  S.  Davis : 
A  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the  vocational  bureau  and  the  joint  committoe 
for  vocational  supervision,  p.  61-66.  9.  Margaret  Brown :  The  work  of  the 
scholarship  committee,  p.  69-61. 

845.  Banft,  Hermann.     Berufsberatung.    Neue  bahnen,  66:  286-93,  April  1915. 

An  informing  account  of  vocational  guidance  as  practiced  in  Munich,  Plauen, 
Chemnlts,  Freiberg,  Leipzig,  and  through  the  state  of  Saxony.  Bibliography  in 
the  text. 

846.  Smith,  W.  B*    Vocational  guidance.    Teaching,  1 :  19-30,  April  1915. 

The  foUowing  phases  of  tlje  subject  are  discussed:  Occupational  maladjust- 
ment. Unconscious  vocational  guidance.  Occupations  of  college  graduates.  The 
advantages  of  vocational  guidance,  Moral  value  of  vocational  guidance,  Ba- 
glnning  of  vocational  guidance,  and  Methods  of  vocational  guidance. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

847.  A880clftti<ni  of  American  agrlcultiiral  eoUegMi  and  cspariment  atatlona. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  conrention  .  .  .  held  at  Wash- 
ington.  D.  C,  November  11-13,  1914.  Montpeller.  Vt,  The  Capital  City 
press,  1915.    272  p.    8°.    (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary,  Burlington,  Vt) 

Contaiu:  1.  A.  C.  True:  Report  of  Conmlttee  on  instroction  in  agrieolture, 
p.  27-63.  2.  H.  P.  Armsby :  Beport  of  the  Conunittee  on  graduate  study,  p. 
64-70.  8.  A.  C.  True:  Presidential  address,  p.  86-96.  4.  K.  L.  Bntterfield: 
Beport  of  Committee  on  college  organisation  and  policy,  p.  106-9.  6.  A.  C 
True :  The  administration  of  the  Smith-LeTer  extension  act,  p.  113-18.  6.  A.  M. 
Bonle:  The  administration  of  the  Satdth-Lerer  act,  p.  119-26.  7.  Hiss  B.  B. 
Kelley :  Eztenstoa  work  In  home  econenlcs,  p.  133-8&  8.  A  consideration  of  the 
Hughes  educational  Ml'  [hy]  Brown  Ayres,  p.  166>68;  [by]  P.  P.  Claxton«  p. 
168-61.  9.  B.  T.  Falrchild:  The  relation  of  the  agricultural  college  to  school 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  p.  164-69 ;  Discussion,  p.  169-76. 
10.  D.  H.  HIU:  Changes  in  college  attitudes,  p.  176-80.  11.  C.  A.  Lory:  In- 
struction costs  in  agricultural  colleges,  p.  182-213.  12.  C.  R.  Tltlow :  Correlating 
the  extension  work  of  tfie  colleges  with  other  agencies  In  the  state,  p.  25S-57. 

848.  Maphia,  Charles  G.    The  proper  preparation  and  equipment,  academic  and 

professional,  of  teachers  in  schools  of  agriculture.  [Washington,  U.  S. 
Department  of  agriculture,  1915]    13  p.  8*. 

An  address  deliyered  at  the  Conference  on  secondary  agricultural  education* 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  22,  1915. 

849.  True,   A.   C.    Agricultural  education  and  agricultural   prosperity.     An- 

nals of  the  American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  59 :  51-64, 
May  1915. 

Discusses  the  development  of  technloal  and  Tecational  edncation  in  the  United 
States;  extension  work  In  agriculture  by  state  and  Federal  gofernments;  Federal 
aid,  etc. 

COMMEROAL  EDUCATION. 

850.  National  commercial  teachers'  federation.    Proceedings  of  the  National 

commercial  teachers'  federation  and  Its  constituent  associations  ...  at 
the  eighteenth  annual  convention,  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  December  28-31, 
1914.  Federation  herald,  1:  1-48,  March  1915.  (E.  B.  Jones,  secretary. 
La  Salle  extension  university,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  8.  P.  Capen :  The  Increasing  importance  of  commercial  education 
in  the  United  States,  p  7-10.  2.  W.  B.  BlUott :  The  private  commercUl  school  an 
economic  necessity,  p.  18-14.  3.  J.  C.  Reed :  The  commercial  teacher,  p.  16-18. 
4.  Samuel  MacCUntock :  Higher  commercial  education,  p.  87-39. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

861.  Association  of  American  medical  colleges.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  February  17,  1915.  116  p.  8**. 
(F.  C.  ZaplTe,  secretary,  Chicago,  III.) 

Contains:  1.  Isadore  Dyer:  The  medical  career,  p.  S-IO.  2.  H.  S.  Pritchett: 
The  classification  of  medical  schools,  p.  11-21;  Discussion,  p.  21-29.  8.  F.  C. 
Walte:  Minimum  expense  of  maintenance  of  first  two  years  of  an  acceptable 
medical  school,  p.  43-47.  4.  J.  L.  Heffron :  The  minimum  expense  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  clinical  department  of  an  acceptable  medical  college,  p.  48-62.  5. 
John  Sundwall :  The  present  relations  between  the  college  and  the  medical  school, 
p.  68-70.    6.  Report  of  Committee  on  medical  education  and  pedagogics,  p.  82-103. 

852.  Biicher,  Karl.  Akademlsche  beruf sbildung  far  zeitungskunde.  Preussische 
jahrbficher,  159:  531-34,  March  1915. 

Proposals  and  report  on  academic  training  for  Journalism  in  (Germany  (an  en- 
dowment at  the  University  of  Leipzig.)  Also  in  Akademlsche  rundschau,  3: 
173-82,  March  1916. 
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863.  Carson,  Hampton  L.    An  existing  defect  in  tbe  American  system  of  legal 

education.    American  law  school  review,  3 :  60^17,  May-Jane  1916. 

OlTCs  SB  ittterestkig  klttorieal  levftew  ef  tlie  metlKNto  of  teaching  law  In  England 
and  Amerlea.  Bays  that  t*w  diaim  of  practloo  in  tho  law  Bchools  ihonld  be 
TBcatod'by  tbe  pore  oeholan.  Let  sncb  profeoetonal  ebain  In  sdioolt  be  fllied 
by  actiye  members  of  tbe  bar,  wbose  presence  in  the  court  room  Is  a  familiar 
presence,  and  let  them  teach  ethics  as  they  discuss  remedies. 

864.  Malcohn,  George  A.    The  college  of  law,  UniTerslty  of  the  Philippines. 

American  law  school  review,  3 :  628-33,  May-June  1916. 
Interesting  descrlptlTe  article. 

MILITART  TRAINING. 

866.  Eberhard,  ^.     Der  wehrkraftgedanke  in  der  deutschen  Jugenderzie- 

hung.    Pftdagogische  warte,  22:  2-10,  January  1916. 

A  surrey  of  the  preparation  of  German  youth  for  national  defense — with  the 
emphasis  more  upon  physical  fitness  than  upon  military  drUl,  discipline,  and 
spirit — through  such  organisations  as  "  Vortrupp,**  the  Bavarian  "  Wehrkraft- 
yerein"  (W.  ^  ¥.)>  the  "  Jungdeutschlandbund,"  and  the  "  Pfadflnderbund." 

866.  Xemsies,  F.    Milit&rische  jugendvorbereitung  und  schule.    Zeitschrift  ftir 

schulgesundheitspflege,  28:7-23,  January  1916. 

A  surrey  of  the  preparation  of  youth  for  physical  and  military  fitness  in 
various  countries,  particularly  in  Germany. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

867.  Hedler,  A.    Blirgerkunde  in  der  ftauenschule.    Lyzeum,  2 :  281-92,  March 

1916. 

A  surrey  of  instruction  in  civics  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  made  during  the  year  1918-14. 

868.  Miller,  Sarah  Pleis.    Have  women's  salaries  been  increased  by  higher  uni- 

versity training?  Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae, 
8:73-79,  April  1916. 

From  information  received  from  the  civil-serTlce  bureau,  teachers*  agencies, 
city  superintendents  of  schools,  and  uniyerslty  authorities,  the  author  shows 
that  college  degrees  do  increase  women's  salaries. 

869.  Beynolds,  Myra.    The  education  of  women  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 

century.    University  record,  1 :  69-73,  April  1915. 

Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety-fourth  convocation  of  the  UUiversity 
of  Chicago,  March  16,  1916. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

800.  Blascoer,  Frances.    Colored  school  children  in  New  York.     [New  York] 
Public  education  association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1915.    176  p.    S'. 

861.  Woodson,  Carter  G.    The  education  of  the  negro  prior  to  1861.    A  history 

of  the  education  of  the  colored  people  of  tbe  United  States  from  the 
beginning  of  slavery  to  the  Civil  war.    New  York  and  London,  O.  P. 
Putnam's  sons,  1915.    464  p.    8*. 
Bihliography :  p.  399-484. 

DEFECnVE  CHILDREN. 

862.  Andrews,  Harriet  U.    A  deaf  boy  who  is  being  rightly  trained.    Volta  re- 

view, 17:166-71,  May  1916. 
A  remarkable  example  of  home  training  in  lip-reading. 

863.  Nolly  Heinrlch.    Formale  und  materlelle  intelligenzdefekte  als  hemmungen 

im  ersten  leseunterricht  der  schwachbegabten  und  eine  diesen  defekten 
angepasste  leselehrmethode.  Zeitschrift  f Ur  kinderforschung,  20 :  168-71, 
January  1916. 

To  be  continaed. 

A  psychological  and  pedagogical  study  of  teaching  reading  to  backward  children. 
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864.  Pintner,  Budolf  and  Paterson,  Donald  G.    The  Binet  scale  and  the  deaf 
child.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  6 :  201-10,  April  1915. 

"  The  Binet  scale  has  heen  crltlclaed  becanae  of  its  great  dependence  upon  las- 
guage  aa  a  means  of  expreasloB.  The  aathors  have  endeayored  to  aaoertain 
experimentally  to  what  extent  the  scale  could  be  osed  in  determining  the  men- 
tality of  the  deaf  child." 

866.  Statistics  of  speech-teaching  in  American  schools  for  the  deaf.    Volta  re- 
view, 17 :  19(V-202,  May  1915. 

Tabulated  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistics  regarding  schools  for  deaf. 
GlTes  a  list  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

866.  Dooley,  W.  H.    Purpose  of  an  evening  high  school.    Education,  35 :  543-54, 

May  1915. 

Suggests  evening  courses  of  study.  Discusses  vocational  education  and 
guidance. 

867.  limine,  P.    Les  colonies  de  vacances  par  la  mutuality.    Bevue  pMagogique, 

66 :  170-78,  March  1915. 
A  study  of  the  cooperation  of  vacation  colonies  with  school  mutual  aid  societiea. 

868.  Miles,  H.  E.    The  Wisconsin  continuation  schools.    Elementary  school 

Journal,  15:476-90,  May  1915. 

Describes  the  adaptability  and  flexibility  of  the  continuation  schools  of  Wis- 
consin ;  cost  per  pupil ;  and  other  information  of  interest.  Cites  opinions  of  ex- 
pects on  the  schools. 

UBRARIES  AND  READING. 

869.  Carruth,   W.   H.    College  credit  for  browsing.     School  and  society,  1: 

660-^,  May  8,  1915. 

Proposes  a  two-hour  course  in  Library  browsing,  which  should  represent  six 
hours  a  week  spent  in  reading,  and  for  which  credit  should  be  given. 

870.  Delannoy,  Paul.    The  library  of  the  University  of  Louvain.    Nineteenth 

century,  77:1061-71,  May  1915. 

Describes  the  rare  collections  of  books  contained  in  the  library.  Deatmction  of 
the  library. 
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LEGAL  EDUCATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Admission  to  the  legal  profession  in  England  is  controlled  by 
organizations  representing  the  solicitors  and  barristers,  the  two  great 
divisions  into  which  the  profession  is  divided.  This  control  by  pri- 
vate organizations  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  present  condition  and  tendencies  in  English  legal  education 
therefore  requires  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  these  societies 
and  their  activities. 

The  division  of  the  profession  into  two  classes,  the  soUcitors  and 
barristers,  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  The  activities  of  the 
solicitor  correspond,  roughly,  to  those  of  the  so-called  office  lawyer  in 
America,  while  the  barrister  corresponds  to  the  trial  lawyer.  The 
solicitor  may  appear  as  an  advocate  in  the  inferior  courts  and  in 
noncontroversial  matters  in  chambers  before  judges  of  the  High 
Court.  By  the  conveyancing  act  passed  in  1881  the  soUcitor  is  per- 
mitted to  do  all  kinds  of  conveyancing,  a  field  formerly  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  barrister.  The  barrister's  chief  f imction  is  to  con- 
duct trials  before  the'High  Court;  he  is  employed  by  the  sohcitor 
and  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  chent  in  the  first  instance. 

THE  LAW  SOCIETY. 

The  incorporated  Law  Society  was  established  in  1827  and  in- 
corporated in  1831,  succeeding  an  earlier  society  dating  back  to  1739. 
In  1833  courses  of  lectiires  were  established  for  law  clerks,  and  the 
present  system  of  instruction  dates  from  1903.  The  society's  control 
over  admission  to  the  roll  of  sohcitors  is  derived  from  parliamentary 
sanction.*  The  society  now  has  a  membership  of  over  9,000  scattered 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Crown  colonies. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LAW  SOCIETY. 

The  law  society  is  not  only  an  examining  body,  but  since  1903 
has  maintained  a  system  of  instruction  in  London  and  at  various 
provincial  centers  and  also  a  correspondence  course.  The  principal 
law  school  is  maintained  in  the  society's  building  in  London.  It  is 
presided  over  by  a  principal  and  director  of  legal  studies  corre- 
sponding to  the  dean  in  American  schools;  there  are,  in  addition,  a 

» Sees.  6  and  7,  Vict.,  ch.  73;  7  and  8,  VIct.,  ch.  86;  23  and  24,  Vict.,  ch.  127;  33  and  34,  Vlct.,  ch.  28;  38 
and  37,  Vict.,  81;  37  and  38,  Viot.,  ch.  66;  38  and  39,  Vict.,  ch.  77;  40  and  41,  Vict.,  ch.  25. 
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reader,  ranked  as  assistant  professor;  six  tutors  ranking  as  instruc- 
tors; one  lecturer  on  commercial  law;  a  tutor  in  criminal  law;  and 
a  tutor  in  accounting  and  bookkeeping.  The  supervision  of  the 
school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  education  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  is  composed  of  10  members  of  the  council  of  the  society, 
5  members  representing  provincial  law  societies,  and  2  members  of 
the  London  law  students'  society.  The  teaching  year  is  divided  into 
four  terms  of  about  eight  weeks  each.  Classes  are  held  at  such 
hours  as  will  best  accommodate  the  clerks  who  are  in  solicitors' 
offices.  The  courses  covered  embrace  the  topics  covered  in  the  in- 
termediate and  final  examinations. 

Attendance  is  not  required.  In  1913  the  attendance  was  209. 
This  number  seems  small  when  compared  with  the  total  taking  the 
examinations,  but  it  was  greater  than  in  preceding  years. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  course,  but  attendance 
is  volimtary  and  does  not  exempt  from  the  finals  or  intermediate 
examinations. 

The  fees  in  the  law  school  are  relatively  low — ^£10  for  complete 
course  and  revision  class;  correspondence,  £7;  extra  order,  £16. 

The  report  of  the  society  shows  a  falling  oflf  in  the  number  of 
articles  registered  since  1902.  In  1902,  785  articles  were  registered 
as  against  534  in  1912,  a  decrease  of  251.  Solicitors  admitted  in 
1902  numbered  557;  in  1912,  494,  a  decrease  of  63. 

In  addition  to  the  law  school  maintained  in  London  instruction 
is  given  in  various  provincial  centers,  the  society  making  grants  to 
local  societies  for  this  purpose.  In  many  instances  these  local  schools 
are  maintained  by  local  imiversities,  under  the  supervision  of  boards 
of  legal  studies  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  university  local 
law  societies  and  the  law  society.  The  latter  has  been  largdy  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  and  administration  of  these  schools. 

In  1914  the  society  granted  £2,275,  or  $11,375,  to  provincial  law 
societies.  The  law  society  is  represented  on  the  boards  of  the  fol- 
lowing centers  of  legal  education: 

Aberystwyth.    University  Collie  of  Wales,  degrees. 

Birmingham.    Board  of  legal  studies,  prizes. 

Brighton.    Classes,  Sussex  Law  Society. 

Bristol.    Board  of  legal  studies  (Bristol  and  district),  prizes. 

Cardiff.  University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  joint  board  of  l^gal 
studies  and  local  societies. 

Htdl.    University  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  board  of  legal  studies. 

Leeds.  University  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  board  of  legal  studies  (railway  fare  paid  for 
students  in  district),  degrees. 

Liverpool.  University  of  Liverpool  and  board  of  l^al  studies  (prizes  and  scholar- 
ships), d^ees. 

London.  School  of  the  law  society  (also  qualifier  for  University  of  Ix>ndon);  LL.  B. 
examinations,  degrees,  prizes,  and  scholarships. 

Manchester.    University  of  Manchester  and  Manchester  Law  Society,  degrees. 
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Newcafltle-up-on  Tyne.    Newcastle  board  of  l^al  studies. 

Nottingham.    University  College  and  Nottingham  and  Midland  board  of  l^al  studies. 
Sheffield.    University  of  Sheffield  and  Yorkshire,  board  of  legal  studies,  degrees. 
Shrewsbury.    Shropshire  Law  Society,  University  of  Wales. 

Swansea.    University  College,  University  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Neith  board  of 
legal  studies,  degrees. 

Of  these  15  centers,  10  are  connected  with  local  universities  and  7 
are  degree  courses. 

The  scope  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  dealt  with  in  connection 
with  the  local  schools. 

CORRESPONDENCB  COURSES. 

Coirespondence  courses  are  also  offered  by  the  society  for  the 
benefit  of  articled  clerks  who  are  not  convenient  to  a  local  center. 
A  correspondence  tutor  is  employed.  In  1913  65  students  were  thus 
instructed,  the  fees  being  £8  10s.  for  the  finals.  The  correspondence 
study  is  not  advocated  except  for  those  students  who  reside  a  dis- 
tance from  a  local  center.  With  the  growth  of  center  school,  the 
importance  of  the  correspondence  study  will  decrease. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION.' 

As  preliminary  to  admission  to  the  rank  of  solicitor,  the  candi- 
date must  be  articled  or  apprenticed  to  a  sohcitor  in  active  practice, 
the  period  of  the  apprenticeship  ranging  from  three  to  five  years, 
according  to  the  amoimt  of  previous  education.  Holders  of  the 
A.  B.  degree  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Durham,  London,  and 
Queen's  College,  Ireland;  the  LL.  B.,  LL.  D.,  A.  B.,  or  A.  M.  from 
the  Scottish  universities,  and  ''utter"  barristers,  serve  three  years. 
Barristers  of  five  years'  standing  are  not  required  to  enter  into 
articles,  but  need  only  pass  the  final  examination.  By  action  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, students  who  have  had  one  year  of  study  in  an  approved  law 
school  before  entering  into  articles  are  required  to  serve  but  four 
years.    All  others  must  serve  five  years. 

THE  BARRISTERS. 

The  barristers  are  members  of  the  inns  of  court  of  the  various  law 
inns.  Only  the  foTir  principal  ones  survive.  They  are  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Gray's  Inn,  the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  Inner  Temple.  Each 
inn  has  the  right  to  call  its  members  to  the  bar,  but  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  in  requirements  and  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  "the 

1  The  laws  relating  t&  solicitors  and  legal  education  of  thesamenow  in  force  are  to  be  found  in  6  and  7  Vict, 
ch.  73, 1843;  7 and  8  Vict., ch.  86, 1844;  23  and  24  Vict.,ch.  127;  33 and  34  VIct.,ch.  28;  36  and  37  Vict.,  ch.  81, 
1873;  36  and  37  V]ct.,cti.  66, 1873;  37  and  38  Vict,  ch.  66, 1874;  38  and  39  Vlct.,ch.  77, 1875;  40  and.41  Vict., 
cfa.  25»  1877. 
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"Council  of  legal  education,"  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
several  inns,  has  been  established.  Unlike  the  law  society,  the  right 
of  the  inns  to  call  to  the  bar  is  not  based  upon  legislative  sanction 
but  upon  immemorial  usage.  The  origin  of  the  inns  themselves  is 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  although  their  existence  in  form  is  traceable 
as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at  Westminister,  by  a  clause  of  Magna 
Charta,  there  resulted  the  congregation  in  London  of  lawyers  and 
their  apprentices  who  resided  together  in  hostels  or  inns.  To  the 
four  principal  inns  which  stiU  survive  were  attached  subsidiary  inns, 
10  or  more  in  number,  called  the  inns  of  chancery.  It  was  customary 
for  apprentices  or  students  to  begin  their  readings  in  one  of  the  inns 
of  chancery,  transferring  after  two  years  to  one  of  the  four  inns. 
The  usual  period  of  apprenticeship  dming  the  early  period  was  seven 
years.  The  apprentice  resided  in  the  inn,  attended  lectures  or  read- 
ings, copied  pleadings  and  participated  in  the  moots  and  botes  pre- 
sided over  by  the  benchers  or  governors  of  the  inn.  It  was  in  the 
inns  that  the  English  law  was  first  scholastically  taught,  and  to  this 
fact  Prof.  Maitland  attributes  the  escape  of  the  EngUsh  law  from  the 
fate  that  overwhelmed  the  native  law  of  Germany  and  Scotland  at 
the  hands  of  the  all-conquering  Roman  law. 

Outside  of  the  inns  no  opportimity  for  the  study  of  the  common 
law  was  found  untU  a  comparatively  late  period.  The  first  lectures 
of  any  scope  at  the  imiversities  were  given  in  1758,  when  William 
Blackstone  began  his  career  at  Oxford.  All  writers  agree  as  to  the 
vitality  and  activity  of  the  inns  in  teaching  in  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  corporate  life  of  the  inns 
constantly  dechned  from  the  sixteenth  century,  until  by  1845  the 
benchers  had  ceased  to  concern  themselves  with  teaching,  and  the 
requirements  for  the  bar  became  purely  formal.  In  1852,  as  a  result 
of  agitation,  the  council  of  legal  education  was  formed,  being  made  up 
of  20  benchers,  5  from  each  inn.  The  council  has  drawn  up  the 
"Consohdated  Regulations"  governing  admission  of  students  to  the 
inns  and  calls  to  the  bar. 

The  council  has  created  a  board  of  legal  studies  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  the  teaching  staff,  the  latter  consisting  of 
seven  readers  and  four  assistant  readers.  This  board  directs  the 
education  and  examination  of  students,  and  the  law  school  of  the 
inns  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  this  board,  the  adminis- 
trative work  being  performed  by  the  director  of  legal  studies,  who 
is  also  a  reader  or  professor.  Classes  are  held  in  the  halls  of  the  inns, 
each  inn  taking  turns  in  providing  lecture  rooms.  The  work  of  the 
year  is  done  in  four  educational  terms  of  from  three  to  four  weeks 
each.     Residence  in  the  inns  is  not  required,  but  the  student  is  com- 
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pelled  to  ''keep  terms" — that  is,  by  dining  in  the  inn  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  Members  who  are  abo  members  of  the  principal 
English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  universities  keep  terms  by  dining 
in  their  inn  any  three  days  in  each  term.  Twelve  terms  must  be 
kept  before  the  student  is  eligible  to  a  call  to  the  bar.  In  some 
instances  the  keeping  of  term  may  be  modified,  but  not  to  exceed 
two  terms.  Students  not  members  of  d  tmiversity  as  above  must 
dine  six  days  in  each  term.  SoUcitors  of  not  less  than  five  years' 
standing  need  not  keep  terms,  but  must  pass  the  final  examinations. 
Each  student  pays  £5,  which  entitles  him  to  attend  classes  while  he 
is  a  student.  The  fees  are  much  less  than  in  the  school  of  the  law 
society. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  from  a  common  fimd  main- 
tained by  the  inns.  All  fees  are  paid  into  this  fimd,  and  each  inn 
contributes  a  TnininrmTn  sum  of  $1,800.  Deficits  are  met  by  the  inns 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students. 

Attendance  on  the  lectures  is  not  required,  although  an  effort  id 
made  to  induce  attendance  by  making  the  examinations  cover  the 
work  of  the  lecture  room.  Although  1,639  were  registered  in  the 
inns  in  1913,  the  average  class  attendance  in  the  most  popular 
dasses,  those  in  English  law,  was  only  100.  The  custom  of  not 
attending  lectures  prevails  in  nonprofessional  schools  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  preparation  for  the  examinations  being  made 
by  private  study  or  under  tutors.  This  practice  is  in  striking  con-' 
trast  to  the  practice  in  American  colleges  and  imiversities  generally, 
where  attendance  on  the  lectures  is  require^  as  prerequisite  to  the 
examination. 

OTHER  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

Faculties  in  law  exist  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
London,  Leeds,  SheflBield,  Manchester,  Liverpool.  In  the  Univer- 
sities of  Birmingham  and  Bristol;  University  College  of  South  Wales, 
Cardiff;  and  University  College,  Nottingham,  courses  in  law  are 
offered,  but  no  faculties  of  law  have  been  organized.  Courses  in  law 
are  also  provided  at  various  provincial  centers,  under  the  patronage' 
of  the  law  society. 

In  Scotland,  faculties  of  law  exist  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  Some  instruction  in  law  is  given  at  Dundee 
and  St.  Andrews,  but  there  is  no  law  faculty. 

There  are  two  types  of  university  organization,  represented  on  the 
one  hand  by  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Scotch  universities  and  the  modem  city  imiversities,  of  which 
Manchester  is  a  type. 

The  organization  of  Cambridge  is  typical  of  the  first  class.  The 
university  is  composed  of  a  number  of  distinct  colleges,  each  with  its 
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own  teaching  staff,  buildings,  officers,  and  property,  all  united 
together  in  a  larger  body  corporate  having  its  own  distinct  organi- 
zation and  officers,  with  teaching  staff  and  property.  This  latter 
body,  known  as  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  alone  entitled  to 
confer  degrees.  The  university  employs  a  staff  of  law  teachers,  and 
nearly  every  college  maintains  one  or  more  law  teachers.  In  many 
instances  the  same  man  holds  a  position  on  the  imiversity  staff  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  college.  Twenty  men  are  employed  by  the 
colleges  and  university  in  the  work  of  legal  instruction.  Each  col- 
lege looks  after  the  administrative  details  of  the  students  on  its  rolls. 
The  work  of  the  various  colleges  and  the  university  in  law  is  corre- 
lated through  a  special  board  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
university  and  the  colleges.  A  chairman  selected  for  eaoh  year  cor- 
responds to  the  dean  of  an  American  school. 

The  organization  at  Oxford  is  similar  to  Cambridge,  the  work 
being  coordinated  by  an  administrative  board  composed  of  the  uni- 
versity staff  and  certain  elected  members.  The  faculty  of  law  con- 
tains 4  professorships,  4  readerships,  1  lectureship,  and  10  or  more 
tutors.  In  the  newer  universities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  which  in  many  respects  is  more  like  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  organization  is  similar  to  that  in  American  universi- 
ties, with  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  etc.,  each  faculty  being  pre- 
sided over  by  a  dean.  This  form  of  oi^anization  obtains  also  in  the 
Scottish  xmiversities. 

PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION. 

• 

The  Law  Society, — ^A  prehminary  examination  is  required  of  all 
students  before  entering  into  articles.  To  this  rule  there  are  numer- 
ous exemptions,  as  follows:  Holders  of  A.  B.  or  LL.  B.  degrees  of 
the  principal  Enghsh  universities  of  England  and  Ireland;  or  of  A.  B., 
LL.  B.,  LL.  D.,  of  Scotland;  and  students  who  have  passed  the  pub- 
Jc  or  intermediate  or  matriculation  examinations  in  the  principal 
imiversities  need  serve  but  four  years  xmder  articles.  The  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  society  is  given  four  times  a  year  in  about 
20  cities  and  towns  and  covers  the  following  topics:  (a)  Writing  from 
dictation;  (6)  writing  short  English  composition;  (c)  arithmetic, 
algebra  to  simple  equations,  elementary  geometry,  Euclid,  Bks.  I  to 
W;  (d)  geography  of  Europe;  (e)  history  of  England;  (f)  Latin; 
(g)  any  two  of  the  following  languages — Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Itahan.  (May  take  geometry  or  algebra  and  two 
languages,  or  both  and  one  language.)  This  examination  represents 
in  content  about  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  better 
American  high  schools. 
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THE  INNS  OF  COURT. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  inns  must  not  be  a  solicitor  or 
attorney,  a  parliamentary  agent,  a  notary  public,  receiver  under 
bankruptcy,  derk  to  accoimtant,  engineer,  or  surveyor,  and  must 
not  be  engaged  in  trade  or  be  an  undischarged  bankrupt.  A  certifi* 
cate  of  moral  character  is  also  required. 

All  apphcants,  with  certain  exceptions,  must  pass  a  preliminary 
examination.  Students  are  exempt  from  this  examination  who  have 
passed  a  pubhc  examination  at  any  British  university. 

The  topics  for  examination  are  English,  Latin,  and  legal  history. 
This  examination  is  less  extensive  in  scope  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  law  society.  The  law  society  requires  mathematics  and  makes 
Latin  optional,  while  the  council  of  legal  education  omits  the  former 
and  requires  the  latter.  The  examination  itself  is  quite  elementary, 
more  so  than  that  of  the  law  society,  representing  somewhat  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  first  year  in  the  classical  course  of  a  good 
American  high  school.  Most  of  the  apphcants  come  from  the  univer- 
sities or  the  great  pubUc  schools  hke  Rugby;  so  in  practice  the  scope 
of  this  examination  is  of  no  particular  importance. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

General  entrance  examinations  are  not  held  by  the  universities 
either  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  admission  being  in  the  control  of  the 
several  colleges,  but  at  both  institutions  general  examinations  are 
given  to  candidates  for  a  degree,  whether  for  the  arts  degree  or 
degrees  in  law.  At  Oxford  this  first  university  examination  is 
known  as  ''responsions,"  the  corresponding  examination  at  Cam- 
bridge being  the  so-called  "previous  examination."  Li  both  of  these 
examinations  stress  is  laid  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  In 
addition  to  these  topics  in  the  previous  examination  at  Cambridge, 
papers  are  set  in  Paley's  evidences,  elementary  logic,  chemistry, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra,  and  an  EngUsh  essay  is 
required.  If  the  student  is  a  candidate  for  the  law  tripos,  he  must  pass 
in  one  of  the  three  following  additional  subjects:  Mechanics,  French, 
German.  In  the  responsions  examination  an  additional  subject 
selected  by  the  candidate  from  the  following  hst  may  be  offered: 
(1)  Greek  or  Latin  historical  or  philosophical  authors;  (2)  French, 
German,  or  Itahan  historical  or  philosophical  authors;  (3)  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum;  (4)  Elements  of  Logic.  The  Universities  of 
London,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Liverpool  hold  a  matricu- 
lation examination.  That  at  London  embraces  English,  elementary 
mathematics,  Latin  or  elementary  mechanics,  physics,  botany, 
chemistry.  One  other  subject  must  be  selected  from  an  estabhshed 
list.     The  Universities  of  Laverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield 
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have  the  same  matriculation  examination  administered  by  a  joint 
board.  This  examination  embraces  English  language  and  literature, 
English  history,  mathematics,  and  a  choice  of  three,  one  of  which 
must  be  a  language,  from  the  following  list:  (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin, 
(3)  German,  (4)  French,  (5)  mechanics  or  physics,  (6)  chemistry, 
(7)  geography,  natural  history. 

The  entrance  or  matriculation  examinations  of  the  other  English 
and  Welsh  imiversities  correspond  closely  to  those  given  by  the 
joint  board  just  considered. 

SCOTTISH  UNIVBRSITIES. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  and  B.  L.  in  Scotland  are 
required  to  possess  much  more  preliminary  training  than  obtains  in 
England  and  Wales.  Candidates  for  the  LL.  B.  degree  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  must  hold  an  arts  degree  from  a  recognized  univer- 
sity. Candidates  for  the  B.  L.  degree  must  pass  the  preliminary 
examination  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  arts  degree,  Latin 
being  required. 

CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  THE  PRELIMINARY  EDUCATION. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  detailed  statement  that  in  the 
Enghsh  schools,  including  the  schools  of  the  law  society  and  the  inns 
of  court,  examinations  are  required  in  the  English  language  and 
hterature,  mathematics,  Latin,  except  in  the  schools  having  a  joint 
matriculation  examination,  where,  however,  a  foreign  language  is 
required.  In  Scotland  a  degree  in  arts  is  required  if  the  applicant 
is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  of  LL.  B. 

INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  by  the  law  society  and  council  of  legal  education  for 
enrollment  as  sohcitors  and  call  to  the  bar  are  given  in  two  parts, 
called  the  intermediate  and  final  examination.  The  intermediate 
examination  of  the  law  society  is  given  four  times  a  year.  Articled 
clerks  are  eligible  to  take  it  after  12  months.  Exemptions  are 
allowed  for  all  candidates  who  have  taken  examinations  for  the 
LL.  B.  degree  at  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  or  honors  exami- 
nations at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  examination  is  based  upon 
readings  from  some  general  text,  such  as  Stephens'  Commentaries  on 
the  Law  of  England,  and  thus  constitutes  a  general  elementary  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  law.  The  nonlegal  examination,  from  which 
there  are  no  exemptions,  covers  the  subjects  of  trust  accoimts  and 
bookkeeping,  quite  elementary  in  character.  At  the  examination  in 
1913,  62  per  cent  of  the  applicants  passed  in  the  l^al  examination 
and  66  per  cent  in  the  nonlegal.  The  general  scope  of  the  examina- 
tion is  similar  to  -the  examinations  in  elementary  law  in  American 
universitiee  usually  given  as  a  nonprofessional  course. 
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COUNCIL  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

The  intermediate  examinations  of  the  comicil  of  legal  education, 
which  may  he  taken  at  any  time  after  admission  to  the  inns,  are  also 
held  four  times  each  year,  papers  being  set  in  the  following  subjects: 
Roman  law,  constitutional  law  and  legal  history,  criminal  law  and 
practice,  real  property  or  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  law  or  Roman- 
Dutch  law. 

The  only  exemption  from  this  examination  is  in  the  case  of  degree 
holders  where  Roman  law  was  required,  or  those  who  have  passed 
an  examination  in  Roman  law  at  a  recognized  school.  The  examina- 
tion itself  is  very  general  in  character.  In  content  it  is  not  as  broad 
as  that  of  the  law  society,  except  that  Roman  law  is  required,  but  a 
very  elementary  knowledge  of  Roman  law  is  sufficient  to  pass  the 
examination.  The  choice  between  real  property  and  either  Roman- 
Dutch  law  or  Hindu-Mohammedan  law  is  significant  of  the  varied 
character  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  many  systems  of  law  that 
come  under  its  sway,  and  also  of  the  fact  that  many  British  subjects, 
Hindus  mostly,  are  students  of  the  inns,  who,  after  their  call  to  the 
bar,  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 

INTERMEDIATE    EXAMINATIONS    AT   THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  intermediate  examination  prevails  in  all  the  universities  of 
England  and  Wales  under  various  names.  In  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities the  intermediate  and  final  system  does  not  prevail,  though  the 
student  is  advised  to  pursue  the  subjects  first  that  are  indicated  for 
the  intermediate  examinations  in  the  Enghsh  universities.  Roman 
law  is  a  subject  in  the  intermediate  examinations  of  all  the  universi- 
ties; jurisprudence  in  four;  law  and  customs  of  the  constitution  in 
seven;  constitutional  history  in  three;  elementary  law  in  one;  inter- 
national law  in  one.  No  intermediate  examination  includes  real 
property  or  criminal  law  except  that  of  the  inns  of  court.  In  the 
United  States  aU  of  the  first-named  subjects  would  be  regarded  as 
nonprofessional  subjects,  to  be  taught  in  the  arts  department  rather 
than  in  the  professional  schools.  The  course  in  constitutional  law  is 
essentially  an  historical  course,  the  frame  of  government  of  Great 
Britain  excluding  such  subjects  as  constitutional  limitations,  which 
is  an  important  topic  in  American  law  and  legal  instruction.  The 
intermediate  examination  is  taken  after  the  period  of  one  year  in 
residence,  and  embraces  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  a  large  number  of 
nonlegal  subjects  in  addition  to  those  already  indicated.  Thus  at 
Oxford,  where  the  A.  B.  degree  is  granted,  the  student  must  pass  in 
translations  from  Latin  prose  authors,  logic,  or  Bacon's  Novum 
Organum.  At  the  other  Enghsh  universities  where  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  is  granted,  the  intermediate  usually  includes  some  nonlegal 
topics,  as  philosophy  or  economics,  logic  or  pohtical  economy,  or 
ancient  history  (Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  London). 
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FINAL  EXAMIIIATIONS. 

The  final  examinations  which  precede  the  call  to  the  bar  or  the 
degree,  are  usually  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  residence, 
although  the  period  may  be  extended  to  four  or  five  years  at  the 
option  of  the  student.  It  is  possible  for  a  good  student  to  prepare 
for  all  the  examinations  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  study  in  the  case  of  the 
examinations  of  the  professional  societies,  and  two  years  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  possibly  less  at  the  other  universities,  although  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  be  enrolled  as  a  solicitor,  or  to 
secure  a  degree  in  less  than  three  years  of  registration.  Thus  at  the 
inns  of  court  the  final  examination  may  be  taken  after  keeping  6 
terms,  or  H  y^&fS;  hut  a  call  to  the  bar  requires  12  terms. 

The  legal  subjects  offered  in  the  schools  of  the  professional  societies 
and  the  universities  correspond  in  the  main  to  the  subjects  found  in 
the  curricula  of  the  law  schools  of  the  United  States.  Topics  are  not 
so  minutely  divided  for  purposes  of  instruction  as  in  America,  equity 
embracing  not  only  topics  that  are  taught  under  that  name,  but  the 
principles  of  trusts  and  quasi-contracts  as  well.  Frequently  the 
general  title  ^^ mercantile  law"  will  embrace  bills  and  notes,  sales  and 
contracts.  The  equitable  doctrines  pecuhar  to  contracts  and  torts 
are  usually  given  as  part  of  those  subjects,  while  in  America  the 
opposite  practice  prevails.  An  examination  of  the  papers  set  in 
legal  subjects  in  England  and  Scotland  gives  the  impression  that  the 
courses  in  law  are  much  less  intensive  and  thorough  than  in  the  best 
American  schools.  The  lack  of  division  in  the  topics  and  the  rela- 
tive shortness  of  the  courses  suggest  the  same  conclusion.  Such  a 
conclusion,  however,  can  not  be  based  on  the  latter  circumstance 
alone,  owing  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  formal  lecture  playing 
a  relatively  small  part  in  the  law  student's  education,  supplemented 
as  it  is  by  private  tuition  and  individual  study.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  final  examinations  is,  however,  an  accurate  index  of  the 
preparation  expected. 

The  finals  in  the  honor  school  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford  and  the 
law  tripos  at  Cambridge  are  of  a  high  order.  It  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  standard  of  honor  examinations  in  these  two  universities, 
from  which  come  the  bulk  of  university  men  who  go  to  the  bar  in 
England,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  professional  societies,  and 
an  effort  has  been  made  by  the  universities  to  secure  exemption  from 
the  societies*  examination  for  their  students  who  have  passed  the 
honors  examination  in  the  articular  subject.  Two  royal  commis- 
sions on  university  education  in  London,  the  Gresham  commission  of 
1895,  and  the  commission  headed  by  Lord  Haldane,  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor,  reporting  in  1913,  have  indorsed  such  a  plan,  but  so  far 
it  has  not  met  the  approval  of  the  professional  societies  concerned. 
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The  exemption  would  secure  a  twofold  purpose  in  the  opinion  of  its 

advocates,  a  diminishing  of  the  great  number  of  examinations,  and 

an  increase  of  candidates  for  the  bar  who  have  pursued  a  university 

course. 

DEGREES. 

The  usual  baccalaureate  degree  in  law  is  LL.  B.  At  Cambridge  this 
degree  is  given  to  those  who  successfully  pass  the  law  tripos  or 
honors  examination  in  addition  to  A.  B.  Those  who  fail  to  take 
honors,  but  pass  the  special  and  general  examinations,  receive  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  merely.  Oxford  does  not  grant  the  LL.  B.  degree,  but 
graduates  in  the  honors  school  in  jurisprudence  receive  the  A.  B. 
degree. 

The  first  postgraduate  degree  at  Oxford  is  B*  C.  L.,  requiring  a 
year's  study  beyond  the  A.  B.  degree;  the  reading  for  this  degree 
comprises  a  comprehensive  course  of  legal  study,  recognition  for  which 
was  asked  of  the  professional  societies  previously  referred  to. 

D.  C.  L.  is  conferred  after  five  years'  further  study,  on  the  basis  of 
a  thesis  and  examination.  Cambridge  and  Liverpool  confer  as  a 
second  postgraduate  degree  LL.  M.  Candidates  must  be  LL.  B.  of  at 
least  one  year's  standing.  London,  Manchester,  SheflBeld,  Leeds,  and 
Cambridge  confer  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  The  recipient  must  be  a 
graduate  of  five  years'  standing,  and  the  degree  is  awarded  upon  the 
basis  of  a  thesis  and  examination.  The  thesis  is  the  essential  thing 
and  must  indicate  distinguished  attainment  in  some  branch  of  legal 
learning.  No  course  of  study  is  provided  for  this  degree,  and  it  is 
not  strictly  a  degree  in  course.  The  University  of  Durham,  although 
it  does  not  maintain  courses  in  law,  examines  for  and  confers  B.  C.  L. 
and  D.  C.  L. 

The  law  schools  of  the  professional  societies  do  not  confer  degrees, 

although  the  school  of  the  law  society  maintains  a  course  preparing 

students  for  the  LL.  B.  examination  of  the  University  of  Ijondon. 

A  number  of  other  English  universities  also  maintain  courses  for  the 

London  LL.  B. 

HONORS. 

An  extensive  system  of  prizes  has  been  developed  by  the  univer- 
sities, notably  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
scholarship.  The  honors  school  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford  and  the 
law  tripos  at  Cambridge  are  based  upon  special  attainments,  beyond 
the  ordinary  pass  degree,  both  in  the  standard  and  scope  of  the 
examination.  In  addition  there  are  numerous  scholarships  and  spe- 
cial awards.  Both  professional  societies  offer  prizes  and  scholarships. 
Honor  examinations,  open  to  men  who  have  attained  a  certain 
standard,  are  held  by  the  law  society  after  each  final.  .  The  subjects 
covered  are  the  same  as  in  the  final,  though  of  a  more  searching 
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character.  Of  the  635  students  in  1913  takmg  the  finals,  312,  or  49 
per  cent,  took  the  honors  examination,  and  55  of  these,  or  17  per 
cent,  passed,  indicating  a  relatively  high  standard.  The  awarding  of 
most  of  the  prizes  and  scholarships  offered  by  the  society  depends  on 
the  result  of  the  honors  examinations.  The  council  on  l^al  educa- 
tion likewise  holds  honors  examinations  after  each  final,  and  on  these 
much  depends  in  the  way  of  prizes  and  professional  arrangements. 

CALLS  TO  THE  BAR. 

Having  completed  the  requisite  number  of  terms  in  his  inn  and 
passed  the  final  examinations,  the  student  is  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
inn  of  which  he  is  a  member.  This  is  an  occasion  of  some  ceremony. 
The  names  of  those  called  are  entered  on  the  records  of  the  High* 
Court  and  the  barrister  is  then  authorized  to  act  as  an  advocate.  The 
soUcitor  student,  having  served  the  requisite  period  under  articles, 
passed  his  final  examinations,  and  filed  a  statement  of  his  service  by 
the  sohcitor  to  whom  he  was  articled,  is  given  a  certificate  of  admis- 
sion, which  when  signed  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  entitles  him  to 
enrollment  as  a  sohcitor.  The  total  fees  exclusive  of  the  fees  paid  to 
the  sohcitor  amount  to  $650. 

In  Scotland  the  bar  is  also  divided  into  two  divisions,  comprising 
the  society  of  law  agents,  or  writers  to  the  signet,  comparable  in  the 
duties  ana  privileges  to  the  solicitors  in  England,  and  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  similar  to  the  barrister.  No  schools  are  maintained  by 
these  societies  and  admission  is  obtained  by  apprenticeship  and 
examination. 

In  the  case  of  law  agents  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  is  required, 
except  for  those  holding  an  arts  or  law  degree  from  any  university  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  three 
years.  Holders  of  the  LL.  B.  or  B.  L.  degree  of  any  Scottish  xmi- 
versity,  who  have  served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship,  are  admitted 
without  examination  except  as  to  forms  of  process  subjecl  to  the 
qualification.  If  Scots  law  or  conveyancing  is  omitted  from  the 
subjects  covered  by  the  degree,  the  law  examination  in  the  omitted 
subjects  must  be  passed.  The  apphcant  for  admission  to  the  faculty 
of  advocates  must  attain  a  degree  of  scholarship  as  represented  by  the 
attainments  of  the  holder  of  an  A.  M.  degree  of  a  Scottish  university 
or  the  holders  of  bachelor  of  arts  degrees  from  certain  other  univer- 
sities recognized  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates.  If  the 
apphcant  has  riot  so  graduated,  he  must  pass  an  examination  in 
Latin,  Greek,  or  (in  his  option)  French,  German,  or  Itahan;  mathe- 
matics or  natural  philosophy  or  chemistry;  metaphysics  and  logic 
or  moral  philosophy  and  logic;  and  the  history  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 
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One  year  after  satisfying  these  requirements  the  applicant  may 
proceed  with  his  examination  in  law,  provided  he  has  not  engaged  in 
any  trade  or  profession  during  the  year,  either  as  principal  or  agent, 
and,  provided  further,  that  he  shall  produce  evidence  of  attendance 
such  as  is  required  for  a  law  degree  in  a  class  in  Scots  law,  and  a  class 
in  conveyancing  in  a  Scottish  university  and  evidence  of  hke  attend- 
ance in  a  class  of  (a)  civil  law;  (6)  philosophy  of  law  and  international 
law,  public  or  private;  (c)  constitutional  law  or  history  in  a  Scottish 
university  or  another  imiversity  or  school  as  may  seem  to  the  dean 
and  council  of  advocates  equivalent  thereto,  and  (d)  medical  juris- 
prudence in  a  university  or  a  school  qualifying  for  university  degrees. 
On  the  producing  of  the  above  evidence,  the  applicant  is  examined 
in  the  subjects  heretofore  set  out. 

If  the  applicant  has  obtained  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  a  Scottish 
university  upon  an  examination  on  the  subjects  stated  above,  he  is 
deemed  qualified  in  law  without  further  examination.  Applicants 
are  then  admitted  by  vote  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  after  defending 
publicly  a  thesis  assigned  from  the  Pandects  by  the  dean  of  the  advo- 
cates. The  advocate  is  entitled  to  plead  in  every  court  in  Scotland. 
The  principal  law  offices  of  the  Crown,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion, and  the  sheriffs  are  chosen  from  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

The  examinations  in  both  the  schools  of  the  professional  societies 
and  the  universities  are  conducted  by  special  examiners  appointed 
for  the  occasion.  The  instructor  who  gives  the  course  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  examining  board,  though  not  necessarily  so.  This  prac- 
tice is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  methods  obtaining  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  instructor  gives  the  examination  in  the  subject  taught  by 
him.  The  English  system  resembles  rather  admission  to  the  bar  in 
most  American  States,  where  the  board  of  examiners  have  no  part  in 
the  instruction  of  the  persons  examined.  It  is  customary  for  an 
instructor  in  one  school  to  act  as  examiner  in  another  school. 

The  conunon  form  of  examination  in  American  law  schools  is  by 
hypothetical  questions.  This  form  is  sparingly  used  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, particularly  in  the  intermediate  examination;  somewhat  more 
so  in  the  finals  and  honors  examination.  The  examination  would  be 
of  inordinate  length  if  the  hypothetical  case  were  alone  used,  because 
of  the  great  scope  of  the  examination.  A  great  deal  of  narrative 
matter  is  demanded,  on  account  of  the  historical  emphasis  which 
characterizes  so  many  of  the  courses.  Stress  is  laid  on  wide  reading 
and  information  rather  than  on  legal  reasoning. 

MBTHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

As  to  the  methods  of  instruction  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  pre- 
cision. In  general,  the  formal  lecture  method  obtains,  a  form  of 
teaching  that  is  now  little  employed  in  American  schools.     It  is  to 
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be  remembered,  however,  that  instruction  in  Great  Britain  does  not 
end  with  the  lecture;  in  fact  the  lectures  are  supplemented  by  an 
elaborate  tutorial  system,  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  under 
tutors  and  special  coaches.  While  the  practice  of  compelling  attend- 
ance at  lectures  obtains  in  many  of  the  newer  universities^  attendance 
is  not  required  by  the  schools  of  the  professional  societies  or  the  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In  addition  to  the  lectures, 
readings  in  approved  treatises  are  suggested,  and  the  examinations 
are  framed  on  the  content  of  such  treatises.  Cases  are  not  used  as  the 
sole  basis  of  instruction,  and,  when  used  at  all,  are  merely  illustrative. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  away  from  the  formal  methods  now  so 
largely  in  vogue. 

IN  GENERAL. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  best  men  who  come  into  the  profes- 
sions do  not  as  a  rule  do  so  through  the  law  courses  of  the  imiversities. 
The  reason  for  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  academic 
prizes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in  the  humanities  and  mathe- 
matics. The  best-prepared  men  accordingly  go  into  these  subjects, 
for  traditionally  the  winners  of  the  big  academic  prizes  have  a  certain 
prestige  that  later  on  stands  them  in  good  stead  professionally.  It  is 
possible  to  keep  terms  at  the  inns  while  in  residence  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  a  year  or  so  of  study  in  chambers  in  London  enables  men 
to  pass  the  rather  elementary  legal  tests.  Another  reason  doubtless 
is  that  no  credit  for  the  work  done  at  the  university,  aside  from  a 
few  topics,  is  given  by  the  professional  societies. 

This  situation  is  gradually  changing,  however.  Outside  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  number  taking  law  degrees  is  very  small.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  the  professional  societies  to  change  the  practice 
by  insisting  upon  higher  preliminary  training  and  more  thorough 
legal  training.  The  royal  commission  on  university  education  in 
London  in  its  report  in  1913  strongly  advocates  a  great  law  school 
in  London  whose  professors  shall  engage  in  scientific  work  and 
teaching,  this  school  to  be  connected  with  a  university.  The  com- 
mission seems  to  feel  that  it  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  law  schools 
of  the  professional  societies  that  they  are  so  absolutely  separated  from 
general  university  influences.  At  present  the  bulk  of  the  law  teaching 
is  done  by  members  of  the  bar  in  practice,  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
.sentiment  of  the  profession  that  this  is  the  proper  arrangement.  It 
is  urge(i  that  tiniversity  teachers  are  too  theoretical;  that  they  are 
not  in  a  proper  position  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  law. 
This  attitude  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  continental  idea  and  the 
growing  practice  in  America  of  recognizing  law  teaching  as  a  dis- 
tinct profession. 

One  striking  point  of  contrast  between  the  currictdum  of  the  English 
:and  American  law  schools  is  the  attention  given  to  Roman  law,  and 
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the  general  sentiment  of  teachers  and  lawyers  that  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  English  common  law  can  only  be  had  through  the 
portals  of  the  civil  law.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  attitude 
and  it  is  recognized  by  law  teachers  and  legal  scholars  in  America, 
but  so  far  little  progress  has  been  made  in  oflFering  eflfective  courses, 
owing  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  students,  reflecting  the  views  of 
the  profession,  that  such  courses  are  not  practical. 

Another  feature  of  the  English  practice  that  is  of  great  value  and 
to  be  commended  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  law.  Many  doctrines  of  the  common  law  are  not  intelligible 
when  taken  out  of  the  historical  setting,  a  fact  which  American 
law  teachers  appreciate  but  are  not  able  as  yet  to  reahze  in  their 
teachings,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  time  and  demands  for  courses  in 
practice. 

The  so-called  practice  courses,  so  much  a  feature  of  American  law 
schools,  are  notably  absent  from  the  curricula  of  English  schools. 
This  is  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  conviction  that  such  courses 
can  not  be  effectively  given  in  tmiversities,  and  in  part  to  the  practice 
of  reading  in  chambers  and  serving  as  articled  clerks.  The  Enghsh 
schools  are  not  expected  to  fit  students  for  active  practice  while  the 
American  schools  are,  and  have  in  many  cases  carried  practice 
instruction  to  a  length  unjustified  by  the  results  obtainable.  The 
large  amount  of  time  given  to  Roman  law  and  history  of  law  means 
a  very  brief  cotirse  in  English  law,  far  too  brief  for  effective  training. 
American  schools  err  on  the  other  side,  and  while  the  training  in  the 
common  law  is  admirable  in  the  better  American  schools  and  in 
every  way  superior  to  anything  that  is  being  done  in  Great  Britain, 
yet  the  history  of  law,  comparative  law,  and  Roman  law  are  for  the 
most  part  ignored.  Among  the  many  plans  suggested  for  improving 
legal  education  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  most  admirable  is  to  give 
credit  for  substantive  law  courses  pursued  at  the  universities,  the 
professional  societies  confining  their  activities  to  instruction  in  mat- 
ters of  practice.  It  is  beUeved  that  this  would  encourage  an  extension 
of  the  English  law  courses  in  the  universities  and  also  compel  the 
student  to  be  trained  in  matters  of  practice  before  entering  the  pro- 
fession, something  that  is  not  at  present  required  of  barristers, 
though  it  is  of  solicitors  under  the  system  of  articled,  clerks.  The 
present  Scotch  system  carries  out  this  idea  in  part,  since  the  degree 
from  the  university  satisfies  the  general  knowlec^e  of  law  require- 
ment. In  America  the  desired  combination  of  thorough  training 
in  substantive  law  coupled  with  famiharity  with  practice  can  be 
worked  out  through  requirement  of  an  office  apprenticeship  in 
addition  to  the  law-school  training. 

The  English  schools  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  American  schools 
of  the  better  type  in  the  point  of  teaching  the  Enghsh  law.    Yet, 
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in  spite  of  this,  the  English  bar  as  a  whole  is  without  question  in 
point  of  efficiency  and  professional  spirit  superior  to  the  bar  in 
America.  The  administration  of  justice  in  England,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  criminal  justice,  is  more  speedy  and  effici^it  than  in 
America.  For  this  there  are  many  reasons,  but  one  of  the  most 
potent  lies  in  the  character  of  the  bar  itself.  This  superiority  is 
due  in  part  to  the  strong  professional  spirit,  but  largely  to  the  thorough 
general  education  that  in  practice  precedes  the  entry  upon  legal 
study  and  a  professional  career.  Over  one-half  the  barristers  in 
England  are  university  graduates.  One  of  the  lessons  that  America 
can  draw  from  England  is  the  insbtence  not  so  much  on  severe  pro- 
longed legal  training  for  those  seeking  a  legal  career  as  upon  a  broad 
and  thorough  university  training. 
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This  bulletin  presents  the  statistics  of  479  manual  training  schools, 
agricultural  schools,  and  industrial,  trade,  and  vocational  schools  for 
1914.  At  present  these  are  divided  into  four  groups.  A  new  group- 
ing is  contemplated  by  the  bureau,  and  a  more  adequate  classification 
of  institutions  will  be  made. 

Tables  2,  3, 14,  and  15  give  the  statistics  of  55  public  manual-train- 
ing high  schools.  This  group  should  include  only  schools  which  do 
not  primarily  prepare  students  for  some  trade  or  vocation. 

Tables  4,  5,  16,  and  17  present  statistics  of  115  agricultural  schools. 
Some  of  these  are  known  as  State  agricultural  high  schools,  some  as 
district,  and  some  as  county  agricultural  high  schools.  The  list  also 
includes  private  agricultiiral  schools  of  high-school  grade.  In  Table 
16  an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  each  school's  source  of  income. 

Tables  6,  7,  18,  and  19  include  the  statistics  of  229  manual,  indus- 
trial, vocational,  technical,  and  trade  schools. 

Tables  8,  20,  and  21  present  the  statistics  of  80  industrial  schools 
for  Indians.  Many  of  the  schools  in  this  group  do  not  report  students 
of  high-school  grade. 

General  or  combined  sunmiaries  of  the  four  groups  of  schools  will 
be  found  in  Tables  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  These  tables  are  given  to 
facilitate  comparison  with  former  years  when  all  these  schools  were 
included  in  one  list. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned  above,  Table  1  presents  a  list 
of  1,414  public  high  schools  having  55,946  students  in  manual  train- 
ing, 19,909  in  courses  in  agriculture,  and  67,521  in  courses  in  domestic 
economy.  The  same  students  may  be  in  different  courses,  but  no 
school  reporting  less  than  20  students  in  at  least  one  of  these  courses 
is  included  in  the  list.  A  complete  summary  of  students  in  these 
courses  reported  by  all  the  public  high  schools  Will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  public  and  private  high  schools  of  the  1914  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.*  EnroUment  in  similar  courses  in 
private  high  schools  and  academies  is  also  summarized  in  that 
chapter. 

The  bureau  has  a  list  of  more  than  100  schools  of  the  classes 
included  in  this  chapter  from  which  no  statistical  information  could 
be  obtained.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  these  schools  will  be  able 
to  report  on  the  revised  schedules  for  1915. 

1  Haterial  under  this  heading  for  previous  years  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.    (For  example,  Ch.  XI,  Vol.  II,  1913.) 
s  See  pp.  412  and  413. 
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Tablb  l.—Studenti  in  public  high  ichooU  in  manual  or  Udmieal  training ,  agricultural, 
and  dameitie  economy  oouna,  1919-14^ 


Locatton. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

tecdmical  tnfn- 

Ing  couiseo. 

Students  in 

agricoltoral 

oouises. 

students  In 
domestic  eoon- 

Boys. 

Olris. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

GMs. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

AlmndwCitj 

Atmore 

Hlsta  fldiool 

........ 

* 

41 

Esnmbia  Coanty  Hi^  School -- 

29 

25 

BrondjS™.'.".'.* '  \ ! 

Central  Hteh  Sciiodl.T: 

Pike  County  High  School 

Cherokee  Counts  Hffh  8cbooL  . 

29 
33 

0 
0 

0 
0 

610 

83 
29 

25 
35 

94 

18 
20 
22 

s 

C«atcr 

C^lnmMAi. 

HAn^Ftnn  f'ofinty  H!ni  flchool... 

0 

88 

D«r» 

Htehflchoni  

jkotbui 

do 

09 

0 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

96 

Coffee  County  Hish  SchooL 

36 
43 

43 
48 

61 

Hartford 

Geneva  County  High  School. . . . 

Mnnnui  Countv  Hiarh  fVihnnl 

•15 

0 

40 

FfutsfJls 

82 

Lanott 

High  School 

ao 

0 
53 
20 
163 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 
23 

34 
20 

84 

Jj^gSi!"-;-::::-:- 

Colbert  County  High  School. . . . 
High  School... 

ao 

188 

>      Do 

Hontgomery 

Moulton 

Op«Uk8 

Opp 

Owens  Academy  (negro) 

Lanier  HiRh  School 

Lawrence  County  High  School. . 
Macon  Countv  Hiffh  School 

20 

69 

60 
277 

46 

83 
37 
71 

88 

Lee  County  High  School    .  .  . 

High  School 



27 

0 
0 

0 
0 

20 

Lauderdale  County  High  School . 
Franklin  Countv  Hieh  School 

GO 
15 
10 

50 
35 
0 

99 

Bcottsboro 

Belmfi 

Jackson  County  High  School. . . . 
High  School 

30 
72 

54 

36 

8 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

8 
123 

▲BIZONA.. 

Phoezilx 

TTtilnn  HiKh  flrhool 

34 

0 

74 

Tempe 

Arkadelphla 

CftTTldfTI         ■ 

do....' 

20 

WIgli  Rrhnol 

11 

0 

21 

...."do 

€0 

CaQeHill 

do 

4 

30 

I 

13 

14 

Crossett 

do 

0 

18 

Qreen  Forests  .. 

do 

20 

45 

Little  Rock 

M.  W.  Gibba  High  School  (ne- 
H^h  fu*hool . 

54 



0 

0 

itf 

VonTit  JfidML 

12 

4 

9 
18 

Palestine 

do 

1 

0 
0 

18 

PineBlafl 

do 

45 

0 

76 

Prescott 

do 

GO 

Rnrinfffleld 

.  .    do.  ... 

1 

12 

10 

19 

8 
12 

4 

VilonSfc  (R.  F.  D. 
No.  1). 

Alanieda. 

High  School 

38 
27 
30 
32 
110 
20 
80 
18 
4 

60 
11 
20 
30 

19 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

16 

Alhambra 

. . .  ."do 

34 

Anaheim 

94 

Aiusa .............. 

Citrus  Union  High  School 

Kern  County  High  School 

High  School. 

4 
29 

6 
1 

27 

Bakersfleld 

76 

Benlcla 

Berkeley 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

86 

Brawley 

6 

0 

18 

Burbank 

do . .  .T 

21 

Chloo 

High  School 

45 

15 

40 

Cohisa 

do 

96 

CoDpton 

Union  F*gh  School T,.r  ..t 

30 

Coviiia            . .  . . 

do 

31 

CreecentCity 

pflf^O 

Del  Norte  County  High  School. . 
Union  High  School 

90 

21 

6 

£80ondido 

Hish  School 

44 

29 

87 

5 
1 
0 

6 

0 
0 

21 

Eureka 

. . .  .do 

73 

Funertan 

Union  High  School 

io 

i 

81 
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Tabijb  l.—SiudtnU  in  public  high  whooU  in  manual  or  Udmioal  <rom«n^,  aQrimUwnl^ 
and  domestie  eeonovrvy  oowrus,  191S-14 — Continued. 


Locatton. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
TiiftTiftfti  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Scndentsln 

agricultural 

courses. 

Stadentsin 
omy  oourseo. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

S 

t 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

CAUiOBiiUL— oontcL 
Oloidale 

Union  High  Bohooi 

87 
10 

0 
0 

17 
9 
30 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

89 

Gridley. 

do 

96 

TI*nfnKl    .,,,,, 

do 

56 

HjtywBKl 

.....do..... 

20 

Hemet 

do 

50 
30 
12 
35 

20 
20 
12 

6 

20 

0 

.0 

6 
0 
0 

aa 

HolUster     

San  Benito  County  High  School. 

Union  Hirfi  School 

IngMTial  Galley   Union  High 

Union  High  School 

20 

20 

Hantingtaa  Park. . . 
Imp«l3 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

80 

9 

15 
10 

0 

0 
0 

30 

IngJe^oo'l .......... 

20 

LeOrand 

do...T 

25 

Lincoln 

do 

24 

do 

is" 

6 

9 

Los  Angeles 

Do 

Manual  Arts  High  School 

Hollywood  HighSchocd 

383 

82 

.     21 

17 

83 

10 
20 
54 
25 
86 
24 
104 
40 
21 
20 

0 
15 

1 
3 

1 

0 
2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

261 

23 

0 

149 

V«w1fffi% 

Union  Hieh  S&ool      .... 

42 

Merced 

Merced  County  High  School 

Tamalpais    Polytechnic    High 

School. 
Monterey  County  High  School. . 
Wigh  Rof^ntA  .......   

80 

Mill  Valley 

85 

Monterey 

20 

Mountain  View 

20 

Napa 

...."^do 

30 
15 
58 

20 
0 
0 

40 

Ontario 

Chaffey  Union  High  School 

High  School 

25 

P^sflHffna 

126 

"Petalnma  .. 

.do 

Pomona. 

do 

52 
24 

1 

27 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

158 

PortersvUle 

do 

40 

Redding 

Shasta  County  High  School 

Sequoia  Union  High  School 

Girts' High  School 

1 

Redwood  City 

Riverside 

21 



23 

Roseville 

Union  Hkh  School 

26 
19 
57 
886 
37 
70 
97 
90 
46 
48 
51 
40 
51 

6 
0 
0 
60 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

26 

St.  Helena 

do 

24 

San  Bernardino 

High  School 

58 

San  Diego 

do 

42 

Aaii  Fernando 

Union  Hieh  School 

12 

Santa  Ana. 

High  School 

14 
32 

0 
0 
15 
0 

10 

Santa  Barbara. ..... 

..  .*ldo 

a 

Santa  Crux 

do 

60 

do 

47 

Santa  Rosa 

do 

58 

Relma...              .  . 

Union  High  School 

» 

0 

50 

South  Pasadena. . . . 

High  School 

60 

Tulare  .      .  .    ... 

do 

17 

9 

Turlock. 

Uni«n  High  School .,,,., 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 

VacaviUe...  . 

...  .do 

22 

Ventura 

do 

18 
85 
36 
45 

26 
120 

10 
0 
5 
0 

1 
0 

5 

4 

15 

Visalia 

High  School  

60 

Whittier 

uSon  High  School 

20 

0 

40 

Woodland.  .. 

HighScho(d 

57 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

State  Preparatory  School 

High  School 

SO 

Colorado  Springs... 
Del  Norte.. .TtT 

80 

do,    .         ..  , 

22 

I^uranffo. ........... 

....  do 

50 

OAnada.:  .    ; 

Union  High  School 

Gunnison  County  High  School. . 
Union  High  School 

27 
17 

6 
11 

28 

Onnnison 

1 

10 
16 
12 
16 

0 
0 
9 
10 
0 

18 

HoUy 

80 

TTot/^hlrlsR 

HighSchocd 

14 
8 
12 
35 
125 
30 
46 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Montrose 

Montrose  County  High  School.. 
High  School..... 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 

PflOnift 

30 

Pueblo... 

Centennial  High  School 

82 

Do 

High  School  (district  No.  20). . . . 

Logan  Coimty  High  School 

High  School 

65 

Sterling 

12 

0 

20 

Trinidad 

38 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 


8  MANUAL  AKD  INDU6TBIAL  TBAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Tabls  l.-Studentt  in  public  high  idiooli  in  numual  or  technical  training,  agricultural^ 
and  €hme$tic  economy  eounes,  1913-14^-Ooni3jmed. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
miMU'mi  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  tn 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  eoon- 
mny  oooraes. 

Boys. 

Olrb. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

1 

f 

t 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

OONlfKCnCUT. 
Ansonift. 

66 
IM 

64 
677 

1 
116 

0 
340 

Hartford. 

do 

0 
0 
0 

115 

Mariden .:::.:: 

do 

110 

NewHavan 

do 

340 

Nawtown. 

do.." 

8 

12 

Watcrbury 

Crosby  High  School 

169 
234 

0 
0 

DKLAWABB. 

High  School 

0 

0 
0 
0 

243 

ILOBIDA. 

Bradantown 

Manatee  County  High  School. . . 

90 

Claarwatflr 

High  School           «"«-""«-•• 

16 
60 

6 
0 

30 

JacksoDTine 

Duval  County  High  School. 

High  School 

110 

Mannings 

4 

8 

21 

7 

iciami....;.;; 

?fi!'»^*''"~'^"*"> 

ao 

41 
81 

16 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 

20 

St.  AuguBtine 

52 

Tampa. 

Hillsborough     County      High 
School. 

High  School 

113 

OKOBOXA. 

Albany 

53 

Athens 

High    and    Industrial    School 

(negro). 
Academy  of  Richmond  County. 
Tubman  High  School  (girls) 

11 
67 

0 
0 

37 

Augusta 

Do :. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

150 

Columbus 

High  schocd!...^ ..._..:::: 

60 
20 

0 
0 

140 

Do 

High  School  (negro) 

36 

Commaroe 

High  School.  .7?:. 

47 

Cornelia 

do 

21 

19 

Blbarton 

do 

0 
0 

60 

Fitzffwald 

do 

08 

Laxmgton 

-Meson  Academy 

16 

8 

MacoiL 

Oresham  High  School  (girls) .... 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

325 

Savannali 

High  School 

47 

68 

77 

Warrenton 

do 

29 

IDAHO. 

Amerioan  Falls 

High  School 

16 

12 

180 

0 
0 
0 

22 

Blackfoot 

do 

0 
08 
14 
80 

6 
3 

0 
10 

38 

Boise 

do 

245 

Buhl 

do 

34 

Burley 

do 

20 
42 
40 

16 
0 
0 

25 

CaldweU 

do ! 

56 

Coeurd'Alene.. 

do 

00 

Bmmett 

do 

38 
27 

0 
0 

50 

Idaho  Falls 

do 

30 
38 

12 
36 
11 
12 
60 

20 
0 

1 
0 
4 
8 
0 

35 

Eeuogg :.::::: 

Wardner- Kellogg  Union  High 

School. 
High  School 

40 

Lapwal 

20 

4 

20 

Lewistcoi 

do 

71 

VfrMi^n 

do 

22 
3 

12 
24 
12 
10 

0 
3 

20 
0 
6 
0 

35 

|f oupt&in  Honi^. . . . 

do 

28 

Nampa 

do 

75 

Nezperce 

do 

20 

Poff  f  PftTis 

do 

33 

0 

34 

Bigby 

do 

28 

Rupert 

do 

45 
36 

32 

0 
0 

0 

57 

Twin  Falls 

:::::So:::::::::::::::::;:::::::: 

18 

2 

40 

ILLIHOIS. 

Alexis 

Hl^h  School                    .  .  . 

18 

Assumption 

.  ...do 

27 

Aurora 

East  High  School 

24 
60 
72 

0 
0 
0 

14 

Beardstown .  . . 

Lincoln  High  School 

Belvidere 

High  School 

24 

6 
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MANUAL  AND  INDUSTBIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  9 

Tablb  l^Studenti  in  public  high  idiooU  in  mcaiual  •r  Udmioal  training,  agricultural, 
and  domcBtic  economy  coune$y  191S-14 — Gontiiiued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Sradantsin 

manual  or 

technkal  traM- 

ing  courses. 

students  tai 

agricultural 

courses. 

Studente  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

• 

Bo3rs. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

9 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

nxiNois— contd. 
Benton 

Benton  Township  High  School. . 
wigi»  School 

18 
73 
18 
14 
70 
46 
110 
40 
61 

146 
125 
60 
239 
37 
37 

87 
18 
37 
25 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

22 

Bloomingtoii 

CantonTT.      . 

40 

0 

6S 

.    .Ido 

44 

<>ntra)fft.., 

Centralia  Township  High  School. 
Austin  High  School 

8 

0 

24 

Chicaco 

«5 

Do 

Calumet  High  School 



4 

Do 

Carl  Schurtmph  School 

Francis  W.  Pwker  High  School. . 
George   William   Curtis    High 

Harrison  Technical  High  School. 
James  H.  Bowen  High  School. . 

John  MarshaU  High  Sdiod 

Lake  High  SchooL    

91 

Do  ... 

27 

Do 

2S 

Do 

46 

Do..   .. 

25 

Do 

flO 

Do 

Do 

Lake  View  High  School 

Murray  F.  Tuley  Evenhig  High 

School. 
WendeU  PhflUps  High  School.. 
William  McKinleyHigh  School. 
Bloom  Township  High  School... 
High  School....    .      

0 

86 

Do 

Do ... 

0 
0 
0 

48 

Do 

101 

Chicago  Haights.... 
CUnton     ^^ 

2g 

DanylUe 

0 
0 
0 
0 

96 

Decatur 

do 

66 

48 

0 

e 

90 

DAlTftlb.. 

De  Kalb  Township  High  School. 
Hieh  School 

13 

0 

33 

ISffln^f^llfn.             1 

42 

Eldorado...... 

do 

20 
30 
33 
67 

0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

0 

Elgin. 

do 

0 

10 

EvanstonTownship  HighSchool. 
High  School....    .  .TT! 

Falrbury... 

0 
0 
0 

77 

Fairfield 

do 

9 

11 

34 

Freenort 

.do 

88 
26 
120 
31 
24 
17 

87 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 

88 

oSS? 

do       .. 

12 
199 

0 
204 

Galesbure 

"".do '. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

163 

QalTa 

do 

36 

Gibson  City., 

Harrisburg 

Drummer  Township  HighSchool . 
Harrisburg     Township     High 

School. 
ThomtonTownshipHkh  School . 
High  School 

16 

47 

Harvev    . 

64 

Henry 

36 

J<^t      . 

Joliet  Township  High  School... . 
High  School... T 

130 
80 
24 

60 

0 
0 
0 
0 

184 

Knwanee 

22 

6 

36 

Fb-kwood..  . 

..do 

26 

I-*  Orange 

Lvons  Township  High  School. . . 
Hi«?h  School...-. 

25 

30 

7 

Lawrenoevllle . . .. 

30 

T.iti»hfleid 

do.                           .    ... 

33 

Lockport 

do 

30 

0 

30 

Mason    .. 

Mazon  Township  High  School... 

22 

0 

80 

Mh^nTTlr  ... 

High  School.-V?; 

25 

¥nihu»  .. 

.do 

60 
18 

32 

21 
25 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

40 

Mount  PuIaskL 

Moont  Vernon 

Murphsrsboro 

Mount  Pulasid  Township  High 

School. 
Mount  Vernon  To^Tiship  High 

School. 
HighSchool 

9 
35 

8 

0 
0 
0 

24 
32 
83 

. .  -  ."do 

20 

Pecria 

do    

81 

Piano 

do 

10 
31 
27 
20 
190 
200 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

Pontlac 

Pontlac  Township  High  School. 
Princeton  Township  High  School 
Robinson  Township  High  School 
HishSchool             

9 
10 
16 

0 
0 
0 

22 

Princeton 

40 

Robinson. 

60 

Rocfcldrd 

102 

Rock  Island. 

....do 

72 

ShAlhirvfllA 

do            

80 

Toulon 

' Toulon  To'A'niahip  High  School. . . 

26 

30 

60 

nrhATift 

Thombum  Hf?))  Sc^ibol. .  t  r 

30 
10 
60 

0 
14 
0 

18 

Warren. 

Hi^Sdiool                  

WfrnkApim 

Waukeean  "TowiuJiip     High 
HighfiShool 

0 
0 

90 

WbiteHaU 

18 

10 

60 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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MANUAL  AND  INDTJ8TBIAL  TSAIKING  SCHOOLS. 


Tabu  l.-^tudenU  in  public  high  9diooU  in  fnoMuA  or  tedrnkal  trmnmg^  agriouUmal^ 
and  domutie  eoonomif  count$t  IW^i^f— Ocmtinued. 


Locatfon. 

Nameofaohoot. 

Stndflntsin 

manoalor 

technical  tnin- 

Inffcounea. 

i«rlcaltuni 
courses. 

Stodentslit 
domestie  eroD- 

B«7B. 

OUi. 

Boys. 

OUs. 

Boys. 

airii. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

DfDUirA. 

Attica 

nriiphfli^iAoi 

8 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Si 

Berne 

do 

13 

0 

21 

Brookvllle 

do 

16 
80 
6 
10 

6" 

10 
0 
0 

2S 

Charlestown 

....do 

U 
17 

0 
0 

10 

do 

82 

CUflord 

Flat    Rock    Township    High 

School. 
High  SchooL 

21 

Columbia  City. 

30 
29 
10 

0 
0 
0 

80 

Crown  Point 

do 

18 
16 
28 

3 
18 
0 

58 

Danville 

...   .do 

82 

Decatur 

do 

S3 

East  Chicago 

do 

18 
40 
25 
195 

0 
0 
0 

0 

20 

Edinburs 

do 

47 

Enicllsh,:. 

do 

................ 

30 

Evftniivni<* 

do 

238 

Farmersburg 

do 

20 

16 

Fort  Bnmctu 

do 

12 
841 

24 
0 

Fort  Wayne 

High    and    Manual    Trafaiing 
High  School 

0 

0 
0 

0 

304 

Frankfort 

14 
10 

20 

23 

5 

28 

0 
0 

0 
12 

0 
12 

7S 

Franklin  (R.  F.  D. 

Hopewell  High  School 

22 

0 

6 

No.  2). 
Franklin  (R.F.D.). 

30 

Freedom 

High  School.... '.....". 

Freelandville 

do 

0 
0 
0 
«0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 

Fulton 

do 

28 
33 
25 

0 

s 

13 

GasCIty 

.    .do 

47 

Ooodland 

do 

49 

Henry  ville 

.do 

4 

1 

20 

Ke-vanna, 

do 

19 
22 

0 
0 

21 

Kniphtstown 

.    .do 

28 

Lafavctto 

do 

50 

Lar.vill 

La'^  renceburg 

!!!!!do! !'.!!'.".! !!"!!!! !!'.".!'.'.!".'. 

16 
31 

0 
0 

5 

13 

24 
15 

Lebanon 

.do 

25 

7 

10 
15 
27 

io 

6 
0 
8 
5 

23 

Liberty 

....do 

20 
16 

0 
0 

27 

Linden 

do 

20 

Little  York 

Gibson  Township  High  School. . . 

Lowell 

High  SchooL... .'.... T 

0 
0 

18 

I^ynn 

Washington    Township    Hi^ 

School. 
High  SchooL 

24 

0 

46 

Martinsville 

29 
16 
25 
14 

42 
12 
0 
0 

Medaryville 

.do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37 

Middlebury 

do 



12 

Mishawaka 

.do 

36 
23 
26 
20 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27 

Montmorenci 

do 

20 

Mooresville 

do 

30 

0 

05 

Muncie 

do 

28 

New  Albany 

Scrlbner  High  School  (negro) 

High  SchooL. 

21 

Newburgh 

31 
3 
0 

31 
8 
20 

Newtown 

do 

8 
8 
40 

20 
0 

I 

0 

North  Salem 

do.           ...       

Oxford 

■'""do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 

PaoU 

do 

11 

18 

13 

Parker 

Monroe  Township  High  SchooL. 
High  SchooL 

27 

Pennvllle 

12 

0 

2S 

Poseyville 

do 

82 

Rensselaer 

do 

30 

Riley 

do 

14 

0 

26 

Rushvllle 

do 

64 

Salem 

.    .do 

45 



0 

40 

Bclpio 

do 

4 

4 

21 

Bhelbyville 

.  ..do 

76 
124 
10 
28 
56 
89 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

00 

South  Bend 

do 

5 
11 

2 
0 

53 

Star  City 

.  ..  do 

84 

Sommitville 

do 

80 

Garfield  High  SchooL 



61 

Do 

Wiley  HlglTSchooL 

7 
7 

10 
16 

47 

Valley  MlUs 

High  School 

10 
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Table  1. — Students  in  public  high  schooli  in  manual  or  technical  training^  agricultural, 
and  dovfustic  economy  courses^  i^i^-i-^^-Oontinued. 


Location. 

Nameofsohool. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  !n 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  In 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

't 

S 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

DIDIAHA— COntd. 

Vevay 

High  School 

18 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

84 

Wp^^ih 

do 

30 

0 

16 

Warsaw 

do 

14 
5 
9 

25 

15 
14 
11 
18 

0 
10 
18 

0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

'        40 

Wasblngtozi 

do 

25 
15 

0 
0 

26 

Waterloo  

do 

84 

Westlleld 

Washington    Tow-nship    High 
High  School 

26 

West  Lebamm. 

16 

Westport 

do 

26 

West  Terre  Haute.. 

do 

20 

0 

18 

WhJteland  (R.  F. 

riiM>k  Tow-nship High  Befool. . . 

22 

D..  No.  15.) 
Whiting 

High  SchooL 

41 

30 
20 
36 

0 

0 
0 
0 

83 

IOWA. 
Ackley 

High  School 

28 

Albia. 

do 

Alsona 

do 

8 
9 

1 

20 
12 
9 
16 

0 

86 

AiS!^.:::::::::::: 

do 

Bedford 

do 

OG 
20 
67 
30 
38 
10 

16 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

Boone 

do 

23 

Burlington 

do 

115 

Chariton 

do 

6 
10 

4 
12 

5 
20 

3 

28 
2 
16 
13 

4 
0 

1 

32 

Charles  City 

do 

53 

Cherokee 

do 

33 

Clarinda  . 

do 

Clarion 

do 

85 
50 
15 

6 
0 
0 

ooooooooooo 

29 

Clear  Lake 

do 

30 

Coin 

do 

21 

Corning 

do 

65 

Correctionvilie. 

do * 

3 

8 

9 

20 

5 
13 
16 

0 

20 

Corydon  . 

..  ..do 

26 

do 

16 

Creston. .  .• 

do 

45 
104 
'  10 
37 
42 
48 

0 
0 
12 
34 
0 
2 

65 

DaveuDort.  . 

do 

102 

DewraS......:::::: 

do 

30 

Denison . .            .^ 

do 

11 

0 

14 

T)^  Moines    . 

North  De9  Moines  High  School. . . 
High  School 

Dubuque 

7 
11 
10 

6 
17 
17 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

90 

Earl  ham 

Ar^idemy  and  i^igh  School- , - . - 

17 

Fairfield    

High  School 

38 
17 
34 

0 
0 
0 

61 

Forest  City. 

do 

27 

Goldflcld 

do 

11 
15 
4 
3 
10 
35 
14 
2 

0 
10 

3 
11 

8 
22 

8 

8 

48 

Greenfield  . 

do 

Grinnell 

do 

39 
25 

0 
0 

6 

0 
0 

^ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42 

Oris-  old    . . 

do 

46 

Harlan 

do                

28 

Hawarden 

do 

5 

0 

4 

Humboldt 

do 

48 

Independence 

do 

22 

0 

49 

Inwood   

do 

30 

Iowa  Falls 

do 

30 
35 
10 
18 

2 
0 

1 
0 

45 

Keokuk 

do 

60 

K^rkm'^n ......     . , 

do 

6 

6 

20 

4 

0 
3 

20 

Central  High  School 

28 

Marengo 

High  School 

Marion  '.!..!! 

do '. 

63 
49 
59 
21 
40 
29 
12 
20 

0 
0 
0 

\ 

15 
10 
0 

0 
0 
0 

80 

Marshalltown 

do 

19 
8 

4 
15 

60^ 

Mason  City 

...do 

77 

Missouri  Valley  .... 

do 

Mootesnma. 

..    do    

0 

34 

Muscatine 

do 

Nevada 

do    

Newton 

....  do 

1 

15 
5 

20 
15 
23 

0 
8 
0 
0 

25 

North  English 

do 

9 

o*H£«d    . : :: 

do 

36 
45 
24 

0 
0 
2 

19 

Oelweln 

do 

49 

Onawa 

do 
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MANUAL  AND  INDUBTKIAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Table  l.—StudenU  in  jmblie  high  khooU  in  mantiol  or  tedmieal  training,  agrieuUutal, 
and  domeitie  eeonomig  eouneB,  191S-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  In 

manual  or 

technical  tratai- 

ingCOOTMS. 

students  in 

agricultux«l 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Gtrls. 

Boys. 

Olris. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

t 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

IOWA— oontiniMd. 
Osooola 

High  School 

12 
24 

7 
0 

16 

14 

0 
0 

s 

Oflkaloosa 

do 

80 

Pnstoii 

do 

i6 

20 

9 
0 

Bod  Oak 

do 

ao 

18 
16 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

00 

Bock  Rapids 

do 

46 

RockVafiey 

do 

24 

BacCity 

do  

15 

37 

7 

7 

15 

15 
83 
13 
S3 
16 

20 

Shell  Rock 

do 

87 

0 

33 

Tfifimnan^ 

do  

Vlllfcpft 

do 1 

6 

0 

21 

Walker 

....  do    

10 

Washfaurton 

do 

85 
101 

•n 

6 

0 
0 

Waterloo 

East  Waterloo  High  School 

High  School        

20 
25 
10 
56 
6 

18 
0 

12 
8 

13 

5 
80 
13 
0 
6 

0 
24 
10 
28 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

127 

Wavorly 

114 

Webster  City    .    . 

*'do 

17 

West  Liberty 

do 

13 
18 

36 

0 
10 

0 

49 

What  Cheer 

do 

20 

KANSAS. 

AbUene 

TTIghfi^hoftl         

36 

Alma 

. . .  .'!do 

Altamont 

Labette  County  High  School. . . . 
Hl^  School 

27 
66 
88 
20 
19 

1 

60 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

28 

Arkansas  City 

Boloit 

42 

do 

42 

RiirlfTxgftnie 

do 

25 

Caney.". 

do 

4 

14 
15 

11 
0 
6 
0 
5 

87 

Chanute 

do 

Clay  Center 

Clay  County  High  School 

TTigli  Sohnol 

40 
12 
63 
32 
12 
16 
83 
20 
38 
84 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

50 

Clifton 

28 

Colleyvllle 

....~do 

00 

Concordia 

do 

4 

Cottonwood  Falls... 
KffinghfLm 

Chase  County  HlKh  School 

Atchison  Coimty  High  School.. . 
High  School 

10 
20 
14 
19 
11 
10 
16 
6 

2 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

80 

19 

£1  Dorado 

88 

Rllir^WOOd 

do 

22 

Ellsworth 

do 

27 

Eureka 

do 

18 

Frankfort 

do 

54 

Garden  City 

do 

10 
18 
41 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Oamett 

..:::do.:. :::.:.;...:::. :....::.. 

42 

Olrard 

do 

10 
10 

2 
40 

78 

Great  Bend 

do 

Hays 

...    do    

11 
22 
35 
81 
18 
117 
16 
83 

•s 

64 

12 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

g 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

22 

Hiawatha 

do 

5 
12 

1 
6 

27 

Hoiqipffton     .,.  ... 

do 

40 

Horton. 

do 

81 

Howard 

do 

9 

11 

11 

Hutchinson 

do 

102 

JeweU 

do 

23 

0 

25 

Kansas  City 

Do 

Argentine  High  School          .  . 

89 

Sumner  Hish  School  (negro) 

::::::;:::::::: 

08 

ir«n«iM 

10 
16 

12 
0 
0 
0 

10 

irfnnfiAn 

do 

00 

irin^lAy 

do 

28 

La  Cresse 

...    do 

La  Harpe 

:::::do:::::::::::::::;:::::;:::::::::::: 

0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

Lawrenoe   

..  do 

150 
16 
6 

0 
0 
0 

160 

LeRoy 

do 

8 
8 
15 
10 
20 
7 
4 
20 
44 

10 
13 
17 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
86 

22 

Lincoln 

do 

24 

Longton 

do 

McPherson 

do 

22 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 

Mftnkato 

....  do 

16 

Marion 

do 

20 
12 
80 
40 
66 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 

N<M44WTh<^ 

do 

20 

Newton 

do 

58 

Nickerson 

Reno  County  High  School 

High  School 

68 

Olathe 

40 

Onaga 

....".do 

7 

2 

2ft 
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Table  1. — StudenU  in  public  high  schooli  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agriculturalf 
and  domutie  eocmomy  owrset,  l^i^-i^— Continued. 


LOCBtiOD. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in    i 
manual  or 
technical  tiatn- 
ing  courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Olrls. 

Boys. 

Olrls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

KAMaAS-Hxmtd. 
Osawatomie 

HJjfh  School 

19 
27 
37 

0 
0 
0 

5 
9 

20 
8 

13 

13 
0 
30 
13 
6 

0 
0 
0 

34 

Osborne 

do 

36 

Ottawa 

....  do  

60 

Faxioo 

do 

Peabodv 

do 

13 

0 

0 
0 
0 

35 

Phfllipsburg 

do 

30 

Plea^nton  ". . . .  ... 

do 

19 

0 

16 
16 
13 
18 
25 
12 
6 
8 
20 
13 
16 

8 
27 
0 
0 
5 
8 
3 
2 
14 
5 

45 

do 

Pratt 

do 

24 
8 
2 
9 
24 
£8 
70 
30 

6 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

28 

Roasville 

do 

32 

RusseU 

do 

40 

SalMtha 

do 

10 

St.  John 

do 

19 

Ralina 

do 

96 

Smith  Centar 

do 

52 

^tArliTig,  , 

do 

74 

Tongf^nozle 

do 

20 

VaUey  Center 

....  do 

21 

w^irT.;:::'::" 

do 

7 

13 

Wichite 

do 

249 
88 

2 
0 



0 
0 

272 

Wfnfi4f1<1 

do 

28 

10 
10 

37 

20 
0 

117 

KXNTUCXT. 

Hteh  flchnfti 

Cft^hfliin 

McLean  County  High  School 

0 

20 

Covtn^too ,.. 

FighafthMj..."  ,  777 

36 

6 

Bry  rmm  ;:   : : 

....7do 

11 

7 

20 

19 
0 
0 

Emabetbtown 

Hardin  County  High  School 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Ewlng. 

Oraded  High  School 

18 

Frankfort. 

HfgtiflcJio^      

79 

OrmnTllIe 

....7do 

20 

0 

is' 

8 

0 
12 

HickniAn 

do 

do 

84 
9 

82 

0 
0 

0 

La 'Orange 

La  Grange  and  Oldham  County 
Hlghftdiool. 

CenSi  High  School  (negro) 

Ofrif '  n  fffh  R«»!"oi 

14 

14 

LootevlUe 

0 
0 

125 

Do "    ]. 

500 

Do 

Hi4«  H%b  fl^hpAi 

180 
87 

ao 

0 
0 
0 

Owensbdh) 

TTtghfMwol 

30 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

96 

\rd<r?l7?!v::::::::;::::::: ::; 

SO 

Providence  ..    .... 

do 

34 

nfpiifnOiMl  ,    ,     , , . , 

High  School  (negro) 

44 

L0UI8LLNA. 

Baton  Rouge 

CheneyylDe 

High  School 

75 

0 

140 

do 

29 

DeRldder 

do 

47 

Eros 

do 

11 
26 

0 
0 

21 

Franklinton 

do 

40 

nfh^iftTMf 

do 

ao 

Homer 

do 

15 

0 

30 

Jeanecette 

do 

27 

Jena. 

do 

65 

Lake  Arthur 

do 

29 

Lntcber 

do 

43 

Ifark^vjlle 

do 

34 

16 

0 
0 

Mfaid«n. .... 

do 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

Morgan  City 

do 

42 

NewOrkans 

Esplanade  Avenue  Girls'  High 
Sophie  B.  Wright  High  School 
Jiiini?f  i^i^yban  TT{gh  Sobooi. .... 

60 

Do 

1 

290 

St.  FrandsTflle 

20 

St.  MartinvlUe 

High  School 77. 

36 

gnripffTfpi 

....7do 

6 

0 

30 

v5Si."v.::::::::: 

do 

1         25 
I 

0 

32 

Wlnnlleld 

do 

33 

6 

34 
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Table  l.—Studentt  in  public  high  $chooU  in  manual  or  tedtnieal  training,  agrieulfymd, 
and  domestic  economy  courses,  1913-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing ocnrses. 

Students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

students  in 
domestic  ecoD- 
omjcomses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

OMs. 

Boys. 

Girts. 

1 

t 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

MAINK. 

Auburn 

Edward  Little  High  School 

27 

13 

Buiffor  .      ... 

High  School 

03 
40 
61 
124 
2S 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

CalaL 

Academy 

Portland 

Deering  High  School 

0 
0 
0 

18 

Do 

High  School 

3S 

Rockland 

do 

26 

South  Portland  (R. 
F.  D.  No.  6). 

Cape  Elizabeth  High  School 

12 

20 
20 

17 

0 

1 

Windham  High  School 

Turner  Center 

Leavitt  Institute 

Westbrook  

High  School 

36 

13 
89 
17 

0 

0 
0 
73 

' 

MABTLAND. 

Aberdeen 

High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

S8 

Annapolis 

do 

im 

Baltimore 

High  School  (negro) 

421 

Do 

Western  High  School • . 

476 

Brookeville 

HighSchooT. 

12 

0 

33 

Brunswick 

do 

43 
89 
43 
86 
30 
40 

U 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

00 

Cent«rville 

....do 

17 

0 

75 

Chestertown 

do 

75 

AUfgany  County  High  SchooL.. 
Caroline  County  High  School... . 
High  School 

U7 

Denton 

2 

6 

55 

Easton  

30 

Elkton 

Cecil  County  High  School 

High  School 

58 

EUlcottCIty 

Federalsburg 

68 

do 

11 

40 

10 
0 

S7 

Frederick     

Bovs'  High  School 

143 

0 

Do  

ofrV  Hilgh  School 

0 
0 

142 

Hagerstown 

Do 

Washington    County    Female 

High  School. 
Washhifton  County  ICale  High 

High  SchooL 

196 

179 
36 

0 
0 

Havre  de  Qraoe 

0 

45 

Jarrettsvllle 

....'^do 

16 

4 

Laiu^l 

do 

28 
88 

0 
0 

0 
0 

30 

liOnaoonfng 

Central  H  igh  SchooL 

77 

Middietown 

High  School 

22 

0 

North  East 

do 

15 
43 
41 
77 
18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

23 

Oakland 

do 

57 

PocomokeCity 

Relsterstown 

Pocomoke  High  School 

91 

Franklin  High  School 

73 

Rock  Hall 

High  School 

27 

Sandy  Spring 

Sharp  town 

Sherwood  High  School 

26 
11 

0 
0 

27 

High  School 

11 
82 
10 
88 
30 
20 

74 
61 
185 
127 
110 
28 
74 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

16 

114 

0 

29 

S 

Snow  Hill 

do 

46 

Stockton 

.  .  do 

2S 

Towson 

do 

78 

Westminster 

...  do 

67 

Williamsport 

do 

39 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury 

High  School 

109 

Belmont          . .  . . 

do 

« 

Beverly 

do 

Boston 

Dorchester  High  School 

0 

183 

Do 

East  Boston  High  School 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Do         

Brockton 

High  School 

6 
0 

is 

Cambridge 

34 

Chicopee 

High  School 

88 
30 
29 
41 
143 
177 
66 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Qjnton 

do 

Cohasset.. 

::;::do::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

0 
0 
0 

29 

Concord         .  ... 

.  do 

23 

0 

43 

Everett 

do 

78 

Fitchburg 

Gardner 

do 

do 

Gloucester 

do 

0 

'      42 
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Tabls  1,-^tudents  in  public  kigh  schooli  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural, 
and  domestic  economy  oounee,  1913-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  hi 

manual  or 

technical  train- 

inif  courses. 

students  hi 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

1 

C 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

IfAMACHlTSSTTS— 

continaed. 
OreenfleM 

High  School 

44 

24 

180 

162 

216 

140 

22 

20 

37 

113 

89 

75 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
17 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

24 

Holden 

do 

31 

Holyok?       ir  -  - 

do 

Lowell   " 

do 

T'Yiin 

English  High  School 

0 
0 
0 
0 

305 

Do " 

Evening  High  School 

26 

Nantucket       .    ... 

HighSciiooL 

83 

North  Attleboro 

do 

20 

Peabody            . . .  - 

..do 

Quincy      

do 

94 

0 

0 

90 

Sal^^iD 

Cla'Lsical  and  High  School 

High  School 

Somerville    



Blow 

Hale  High  School 

0 

26 

Svampscott 

Walth&m 

High  Scnool 

79 
116 
68 
81 
94 
88 

60 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

do 

0 
0 

48 

Winthron     

do 

40 

Worcester 

Classical  High  School 

Do           

English  High  School 

Do 

South  High  School 

.  MTcmaAN. 
Adrian 

High  School 

6 

6 

0 
0 

Bff 

do 

70 

Bancroft .........  ^  r 

do 

10 
60 

11 
35 

SaniFOr            . » » -  - 

do     

60 
16 
76 
60 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 

Batue  Creek 

....  do 

100 

Bav  Citv         -.  .. 

Eaatem  Hish  School 

22 
9 

0 
0 

31 

Do     

Western  High  School 

SO 

Big'iaplda 

Central  HigQ  School 

20 

Bravrn  t!!it7. ........ 

Hl^h  School 

12 

10 

CTf^lnnet. .......  t 

.7!^o.!:.v::::::::::::;::. :::::: 

ise 

0 

6 

222 

Qassopolia 

..     do 

40 
24 
10 
14 

1 
8 
21 
16 

C*h<^rlottA 

do 

ClarksviUe 

do 

Qfoswell 

do 

Crystal  Falls 

do 

26 
660 

0 
88 

0 
0 
0 

45 

Xtotroit 

Eastern  High  School 

606 

I>ovaffac T . . . 

HlghScho(d 

10 
18 

0 
22 

20 

East  ^Fordui 

..  do 

EastTawas 

do 

16 
11 

4 
2 

Eatflollapids 

Svart 

do 

do 

0 

27 

ii 

36 
11 
18 

46 

46 

20 

2 

F«nnvii>^ ---.-- 

do 

Fife  Lake 

:::::do::::. 

11 

0 

0 

20 

Flashing 

do 

Grand  xcapids 

Hart 

Union  High  School .-. 

68 

0 

0 

41 

High  School 

21 

10 

Iron  Mffnnti^fn. . . .  - 

....Ido 

37 
23 

136 
60 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

77 

Iron  River 

do 

34 

Iron'vood. .  ,.,.»,,-- 

Luther  L.  Wright  High  School. . 
High  School 

225 

lahneminc 

64 

do 

10 
0 
20 

17 
0 
0 

T/nfltnjmm.. 

:::::do:;:::;::::::::::::::::::::: 

26 
12 
60 
10 
12 
66 
12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 

llanlstoe 

do 

25 

Marquette 

70 

iionfoe 

High  School. 

7 

4 

0 
0 

33 

liontgonoery 

....".do 

....  do 

22 

60 

NIfes..... 

do 

44 

North  Adams 

do 

28 

0 

s 

Norway 

^do 

47 

0 

Ota^o   

.  ..  do 

28 

0 

PainesdalB 

Adams  Township  Hjgh  School.. . 
High  School 

42 

6 

3 
0 

63 

Portland 

20 
20 

7 

14 
5 
0 

16 

Quincy 

....Ido 

Saginaw 

Saginaw  West  Bide. 

East  Side  High  School 

66 
32 

0 
0 

0 
0 

135 

Arthur  Hill  HiSh  School 

85 
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Table  l.-^tudenU  in  public  high  tchooU  in  manual  or  tsdmical  training,  agricultural^ 
and  domestic  ecorumvy  courses,  1913-14 — Continued. 


lM)cation. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

teehninil  tniin- 

ini;  courses. 

1 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

4 

Boys. 

Girls. 

i 

i  Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

< 

8 

6 

6 

7 

8 

MICHZO^M-OOntd. 

South  Haven 

High  School 

25 
27 

0 
0 

5 

0 

1 

0 
0 

15 

fitftinbftugh.  ... 

....'^do 

45 

Tustln 

do 

i9 
20 

35 
10 

Union  City 

do 

Vicksburg 

do 

is 

33 

6 

0 

0 
0 

24 

Wakefield 

Wakefield      Township      High 

School. 
High  School 

37 

Watervltet 

22 

25 
31 
30 
17 
30 
15 
15 

n 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 
30 
28 
0 
26 

MINNESOTA. 

Ada 

HighSchocd 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

64 

Albert  Lea 

do 

50 

0 

25 

do 

85 

ArKvle 

do 

17 
75 
14 

0 
0 
0 

44 

AiStin 

112 

Bacley 

HighSchooir. 

30 

Beardsley  

"^do 

20 

Blue  Earth 

do 

77 

0 

90 

Brainerd 

do         

80 

Brackearidcd .  . , .  -  - 

do 

19 

0 

22 
36 

12 
41 

18 

Buffalo . 

do 

63 

Cambridge    ....... 

....  do 

23 
30 

0 
0 

32 

Ganby 

do 

20 
24 

0 
0 

50 

Chatfiold 

.  .  do     

37 

Chiaholm 

do 

23 
19 
40 
35 

0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

Cllnt€D 

do 

6 

89 
8 

4 

28 
0 

22 

Cloauet 

Lincoln  High  School 

58 

Cokato 

High  School 

81 

do                 ... 

24 

Dassel  

do 

20 
12 
30 
34 
225 
SO 

11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
10 

19 

11 

24 

Deer  River 

do 

31 

Detroit 

do 

37 
23 

43 
0 

50 

Dodge  Center 

do 

20 

Duluth 

Central  High  School 

£ast  Grand  Forks. . 

High  School 

20 

7 

0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
2 

iS 

Elk  River 

....Ido 

88 

Fairtox 

do 

10 
31 
42 

0 
0 
0 

26 

Fairmont. 

do 

40 

Faribault 

do 

Fexiras  Falls 

...do 

20 

8 

Gilbert 

do 

20 
20 
25 
25 
15 
20 
20 
10 
42 
14 
28 
12 
18 
30 
30 
.30 
18 

18 

0 

1 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 

0 

30 

Olenwood 

do 

. .. . 

Grand  Rapida . , 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

20 

Granite  Falls 

do 

le 

22 
14 

8 
13 
0 

39 

Harmony 

.    do 

23 

HMftfng? 

do 

40 

Hinckley 

do 

20 

Jackson 

do 

20 
16 
13 

0 
0 
0 

18 

Lake  City 

do 

60 

Lakefleld. 

do 

26 

Lake  Park 

do .^ 

27 

Lanesboro 

Le  Sueur 

do 

..  ..do 

14 

6 

21 
30 

Litchfield 

do 

10 
36 
40 
17 

18 
12 
30 

i2 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 

35 

Mcintosh 

Agrfeultural  High  School 

High  School 

35 

Mankato 

50 

Mantorvllle 

Associated     Industrial     Hi«^ 

Sdiool. 
High  School 

37 

Mazeppa 

26 

Meb-ose 

,  .  "do     

24 

Milaca 

do 

60 
418 
261 
245 
266 
221 
10 
15 

0 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

113 

Minneapolis 

Central  High  School 

409 

DoT 

East  High  School 

83 

Do 

North  High  School 

92 

Do 

South  High  School 

51 

Do 

West  Hi^  School 

212 

Montgomery 

Monticello 

Sherman  HI^  S^ool 

15 

9 

35 

High  School 

56 
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Tablx  1.— Students  in  public  high  schooU  in  manual  or  technical  training^  agricultural, 
and  domestic  economy  courses,  191S-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  trato- 

ing  courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Qlrb. 

1 

t 

t 

i 

6 

• 

7 

8 

xiHinESOTA— oontd. 
Northfleld 

High  School 

30 
27 
82 

6 

14 
3 
0 
0 
0 

Norwood 

Young  America  High  School .... 
H*^iiR<^hool 

22 

0 

4 
9 

36 

Olivia 

37 

Owatonxia    .  . 

....'!do 

Park  Rapids 

PaynesnUe 

Perham .      ..... 

do 

do 

do 

17 
20 
11 

0 
0 
0 

0 

45 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 

Plainview 

do. 

21 

14 
65 
38 

0 
15 
26 
49 

37 

Red  Lake  Falls 

do 

14 
52 
38 
12 
28 
43 
199 
48 
60 
20 
13 
20 
9 
35 
14 

0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
13 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

41 

do 

122 

Renville 

Royalton 

KwhOHy 

do 

do :.. 

do 

49 
25 

16 
56 

11 
0 

25 

St.  James. 

do 

59 

St.  Paul 

Central  Hish  School 

10 

Do 

Humboldtjairfi  School 

30 

Do 

Johnson  HighSchool 

24 

ghakqpee 

Hteh  Schn^T. 

15 

6 

39 

10 
14 
15 

53 

Sherbum 

...  ~do 

Slayton 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37 

Sis'ing  Grove 

do 

34 

Spring  Valley 

do 

20 
19 
11 

0 
0 
0 

30 

Sfephen..  :....: 

do 

27 

Stewart. 

Columbia  Hish  School 

2& 

Sttllwater 

HighSchool 

68 
30 
33 
16 
32 
17 
15 
10 
27 
28 
31 
80 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

106 

Thief  River  Falls    . 

do 

20 
24 
10 

0 
12 
13 

eo 

Tracy 

do 

19 

Two  Harbors.. 

do 

60 

WAhAff^f^ 

do 

34 

Walker... 

...  .do 

22 

Warren 

do 

16 
25 
19 
50 
44 

16 
0 
0 

32 
5 

28 

Wells... 

do 

26 

Willmnr 

do 

56 

Wtndom 

..  .do 

WfamebagoCity.... 
Winona 

do 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

41 

...  do 

60 

Winthrop 

Llnooto  High  School 

33 

0 

64 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Columbus       ...  - 

Franklin  High  School... 

30 

0 

60 

Houston. 

HighSchool 

28 

32 

18 

Jackson...!."    '." . 

Central  High  School 

87 

Kosciusko 

High  School 

50 

50 

Louisville"*"!!""' 

do 

30 
15 
106 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

45 

McComb 

do 

10 

26 

9 

0 
39 
18 

20 

TbTATiHiftfi 

do 

90 

Tylcrtown 

do 

Ya«x)City 

do 

70 

0 

0 

60 

KISSOUBI. 

Albany.  .            .  . 

HighSchool 

10 
11 
18 
13 
6 
9 
51 
10 
15 
19 
16 
11 
12 
32 
10 
12 

19 
10 
2 
4 
14 
14 
30 
12 
16 
16 
15 
9 
10 
30 
15 
10 

AnDleton  Citv 

do                    

Arrow  Rock 

...do 

Ash  Grove 

!!!!!do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!.!.. 

16 

0 

0 

82 

Atlanta  . 

....do 

Bakersfield 

do                     

Bethany 

Bolivar 

.     do 

do                         

Bunceton 

.do 

Burlington  Junction 
California 

do                 .         .......... 

'do"!!!! 

Center 

do                           .... 

Chftrfeston 

do 

rhfiHcothe 

Central  High  School 

24 

0 

0 

49 

Coffey 

HighSchool 

Dixon!.!.!.!.!.!.!. 

do 

95394r-15 2 
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Table  l.-StudenU  in  public  high  ichooli  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricukuml, 
and  domestic  economy  oounes,  191S'14^-Conimned. 


LocfttlQa. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  fai 
domestic  econ> 
omy  courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

% 

S 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

MBSOiyBI-OOIIltd. 

Doe  Run 

HighSohool 

7 

7 

21 
13 

Xdsfftcn.: 

do. 

BxoehiarBpriDgB... 

do 

87 
30 

0 
0 

0 

40 

Ftrmfngtai.  ..7 

do ... 

Flat  River 

do 

10 
18 
10 
12 
16 
13 
12 
10 
26 
10 

18 
12 
10 
14 

7 
28 
24 
15 
26 

8 

0 
0 

24 
38 

Ftedcricktown 

Oold«aCity 

do :::::::;::;::: 

do 

38 

0 

(Jrancflr 

do :::::;:::;::::: 

H^UVfflA 

do 

do 

Indepcndttioe 

Central  Hlgb  School 

00 

0 

High  School .: 

yjplln       . 

.....do 

136 
207 
112 
33 
874 

0 
14 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 

130 
306 

KanaMClty 

Central  High  schoor.'.;;;;!;;;::; 

^Do.. ...:.: 

LtaoohiHM  School. 

203 

Do 

Northeast  High  Scho^ 

63 

Do 

Weetport  fiyschool..  .  .      .. 

409 

iring  mty 

High8chool„....!vr:. 

0 

15 

12:trlrwo<Ml 

.....do 

42 

0 

0 

30 

Ldbonon 

do *■':'::: 

0 

4 
11 
10 
12 
20 

8 
16 
12 
11 
20 

1 

16 
16 
12 
16 
14 
23 

8 
14 

18 
10 

0 
27 
12 
10 
14 
15 
10 
10 

0 
14 

5 
10 

8 
21 

7 
10 
16 

9 

"hVXtDgUMl 

do 

0 

20 

Ladlow 

do '.'.".'.".".'. 

KftHiwd 

do 

MarkniYlUe 

do !;";'*";■■' 

IfflTlOO 

MoKlllan  High  School " 

8 

0 

0 

16 

Honett 

High  School.. 

HoandvlUe 

do ; 

NewlCadrid 

do. 

Norwood 

do :;*: 

Oirlok 

do 

0 
0 

29 

Paris 

do 

27 

0 

29 

do I. 

PflrrvvlUe 

do :.. 

Pi^mont 

do 

PoplarSSSfl"!.*'!.!! 

do. y.'.'.v.'.v. 

do. 

« 

6* 

0 

04 

Pri&H4>Hni 

do ',..'".". 

-Rinhinn^ 

do 

Bte.  Ooievieye 

do. 

8t.Jo8epb 

Bartlett  mdi  School  (negro). . . . 
Central  HigTsohool... .!:....... 

41 
20 
204 
207 
332 
131 
21fi 

0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

50 

Do 

202 

St.  Louis 

do 

250 

Do 

KfeMM'^.'!^' 

251 

Do 

283 

Do 

&L%Mi°.!f?^:::: 

145 

Do 

150 

Beymour 

High  sdiooi_.!!r!!7:::::::;::: 

9 
10 
7 
0 
40 
15 
13 
13 
18 
12 
14 

13 
12 
10 

2 
20 

6 
12 
11 
22 
10 

9 

Sheldoii 

do 

Slater 

do""...:.::::::::: 

Springfield 

LteotaHJjhBchooKa^).... 

20 

0 

0 

28 

Hiayer 

do 

Urfch 

do 

VwOTia.. X..... 

do 

Walnut  Grove 

do 

.... 

Waahbum 

do 

West  Plains 

do 

KomiNA. 
Bl^mber 

gSJ'^GS.^?.^.'^' 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

84 

TliflinM 

64 

87 

0 
0 

40 

BntteT 

....^do. 

02 

Dillon 

Beaverhead  Countv  Hi^  Sdiool 
Flathead  County  High Bdiool... 

Fergus  County  High  School 

Custer  County  High  School 

10 
11 

0 
0 

27 

ITAllflpAll 

26 
36 
30 

0 
0 
0 

47 

Lewistown 

08 

MfleaCity 

SO 
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Tablb  l.Studenti  in  public  high  BchooU  in  manual  ct  teehnieal  training ,  agricultunl^ 
and  domesHe  eeonomy  caur9e$,  191S-14--Contmned. 


Location. 

Nameofsdiool. 

students  fax 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  tn 
dwnestic  ecei»- 
omyceorses. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

NXBRASKA. 

H%h  School 

28 

20 

0 

4 

23 
26 

0 
28 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

26 

Bancroft 

...J^do 

26 

niii^  Tim 

do 

86 

Oambrldge 

do 

10 

27 

0 
0 

SO 

do 

34 
18 

4 

40' 
18 
16 

88 

Oeiehton 

do 

Dorohoster 

do 

""*"""** 

do 

82 
29 
36 

0 
'0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

87 

Pan?nry 

do 

43 
14 
13 
24 
12 
12 
8 
2 
13 
8 

60 
0 
17 
13 
11 
13 
13 
9 

10 
15 

40 

Jff^ht  Clfy     . 

do 

16 

do 

Oothenborg 

.....do 

Greeley 

::.::do:::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Qntna 

do 

Hooper 

do 

}? 

11 

5 

Kearney 

do 

0 
0 

12 

Kimball 

Kimball  County  High  School . . . 

10 

Lawrence 

High  School 

21 

Minden 

do 

■'30 

0 

82 

MoztUI 

do 

14 

9 

Nebraska  City 

do 

24 
25 
21 
240 
26 
16 
56 
50 
20 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Nelson 

do 

11 
11 

11 

7 

0 

30 

Oflk-^i^^ 

do 

Omaha . 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

120 

Red  Cloud 

do 

16 

8t.Panl 

SoottsbluiT 

do i.... 

do 

6 

2 

28 
67 

South  Omaha 

do 

8 

0 

50 

Stanton 

do 

48 

Superior. 

do 

16 
30 
22 

8 

3 
0 
40 
12 

38 

Tecnmseh 

do 

33 

Telramah. 

do .' .' 

21 

0 

85 

Valley 

do 

44 

Wakefield 

...iido.;::::::::;:::::::::::::: 

14 
20 
50 

218 
61 
33 

0 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 

20 

Wayne 

do 

20 

Wilber 

do 

63 

MSir  HAMPSHIBE. 

Concord 

High  School 

133 

Dover 

do , 

58 

PpmlrlfTi . .      ,, 

do .  .. 

Lancaster 

Academy  and  High  School 

6 

0 
0 

30 

NuahwA. . . . 

High  School .V. 

48 

0 

20 

Newport 

do 

30 

do 

22 

10 
127 
21 

0 

0 
0 
7 

MXW  iSBSKT. 

Atlantic  City 

High  School 

0 
0 

62 

Tiftyonne ...'.. 

do 

44 

Clifton 

do 

TxBohold 

do 

64 

16 



Hoboken 

do 

57 
325 

22 
214 

79 

106 
319 
20 
117 
58 
30 

2 
0 

0 
44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

1 
0 

Jersey  City 

William    L.    DicUnson    High 

School. 

High  School 

Central  Commercial  and  Manual 

Trahiing  High  School. 
East  Side  Commercial  and  Han- 

ual  Training  High  School. 
High  School 

0 
0 

247 

Hinyille 

32 

Newark 

Do 

0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 

24 

Paasalo 

173 

Patenon.. 

...  .'I  do 

30 

do 

133 

Rah  way....  r....... 

do 

113 

Red  Bank 

do 

73 

RidgefleldPark.... 

do 

16 

Somervllle 

do 

4 

86 



Weet  Orange  ...  . 

::::;do::   ;::;:;: :::::: 

14 

6 

Woodbury 

do 

6 

t          35 
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Tablk  l.Studenti  in  pubUe  high  tdkook  in  manual  or  tedinieal  framing,  agricultural ^ 
and  dametHe  €C(momg  oovnei,  i^iJ-i.^^— Continued. 


Location. 

Nam*  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Students  in 
courses. 

students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Oills. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

Olrb. 

1 

S 

t 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8 

MXW  Mxnoo. 
'D^vplntt.. , 

Otaro  County  High  School 

High  School ... .: 

8 
45 

4 
0 

14 

18 

0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
66 

Roswofi 

do 

41 

Socorro 

do 

ao 

0 

ao 

23 

12 

12 

12 

KKW  TOBK. 

Albion 

High  School 

Auburn 

Academic  High  8id\ooi 

25 

0 

0 

20 

Batavla 

High  School 

11 

ii 



Blnghftmton. ... 

Central  Hidi  School 

102 
174 

6 
0 

1 

Brooklyn, .......... 

Bushwick  High  School. . .      . 

........ . 

€ArthA;«...a 

High  School.T 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

30 

Coming 

North  Side  High  School 

29 
35 

0 
0 

1 

32 

PiinHfV 

High  School 

40 

East  Syracuse 

do 

36 

KJmira 

Free  Academy 

80 

0 

83 

Fayettevllle 

High  School.. 

30 

rreeviile 

.  Hiiht  Memorial  School 

30 
18 

0 
0 

5 

0 

7 

Glovers  viUe 

High  School 

23 

Granville 

do 

23 

GreigsviUe 

do 



10 
27 
21 
20 

........ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

HambuTK 

do 

Liberty 

do !.... 

Little  Vallev 

do 

Lonir  Island  City , . . 

Bryant  High  School 

.     289 

6 

0 
0 

493 

Lowvllle 

Academy ." 

26 

0 
7 

30 

Moravia 

High  School 

Mount  Vornon 

do 

19 

0 

6 

8 
0 
0 

8 

0 

26 

NewRochelle 

do 

62 

New  York 

Wadlelgh  High  Scliool 

274 

Do 

Washington  Lrving  High  School. 
High  School 

0 
128 
180 

3,168 
20 
0 

1,094 

Niagara  Falls 

75 

Oleon 

"^do 

230 

Penn  Yan .......  . . 

Academv 

30 

6 

20 

Port  Chester 

High  School 

68 

6 

Poughkeepsie 

do 

0 

75 

Pulaski 

Academy .  .  . 

si 



° 

Schenectady 

High  School 

49 

0 

6 

236 

Spencer 

do .  . 

20 

0 

Spring  ville 

Griffith  Institute 



6 

0 
0 

0 

36 

Syracuse 

N  orth  H  ieh  School 

*  62 
26 

0 

4 

79 

Walton 

HighSchool 

ii 

0 

15 

HOBTH  CAROLINA. 

Charlotte 

High  School 

223 

Colerain 

do 

. 

10 

11 

East  Durham 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

58 

High  Point 

do .         .  .. 

80 

Holly  Sprinigs 

do 

23 
22 

0 
0 

17 

Jamestown 

do .         .  . 

' 

26 

Marion 

do 

1 

25 

Nebo 

do 

1 

14 

0 

20 

Raleigh 

do 

1 

01 

Was^ngton.  .  . 

do 

43  ' 

0 

Wilmington 

do 

0 
0 

0 
0 
2 
0 
.    0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

176 

Zebulon(R.  F.  D.). 

Wakelon  High  School 

16 

6 

30 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Aneta 

TTfgh  R^hool.. 

24 

4 

16 

Bcrthold 

...J*ldo 

22 

Bottineau 

do .  . 

14 

6 
26 
20 
16 
19 

6 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

4 

10 
30 

0 
10 
0 

12 

Denbigh 

Graded  School 

6 

Grafton 

High  School 

31 

Fett^ngflT 

do 

7 

HiUsbdro 

do 

21 

Hope 

do 

18 

Jamestown 

do 

44 
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Table  l.—8huienta  in  pttblic  kigh  tdiooU  in  Tnxmual  or  technical  trainiTig,  agricultwral, 
and  domestic  economy  oovreeSf  1919-14 — Gontmued . 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
dompstic  eroB- 
oniy  courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

1 

e 

» 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

NOBTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 

High  School 

15 
24 
45 
23 

132 
116 
20 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

40 

if>nto 

do 

4 

5 

3 

4 

30 
34 

Valley  City 

do 

Willbton.. 

Central  High  School 

25 

OHIO. 

Akron 

Central  High  School 

68 

Do 

South  High  School 

94 

Ashtabula 

Harbor  High  School 

High  School 

10 
8 

10 
12 

Avon 

do 

Barberton 

Lfaicohi  High  School 

00 
05 

0 
0 

0 
0 

107 

BeUaJre 

HighSchoS 

85 

Buford 

do 

8 

12 

By^svllle - 

do 

0 
0 

24 

Cambridge 

Canal  WMchwter... 

Brown  High  School 

35 

High  School 

12 
12 

10 
10 

nAlin^ 

do 

87 
285 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

62 

CtaHrmati 

Hughes  High  School 

346 

Do 

Watnut  HJJls  High  School  ..  . 

140 

Do 

Woodward  High^School. 

363 
60 

0 

431 

Cleveland 

LMcoln  High  School 

Commercial  Point. . 

Scioto  Township  Hish  School . . . 

20 

22 

r!cmf^4W]t. , 

High  School     i' "  c"  •'^"""*- 

65 
25 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

67 

Coshocton 

do 

12 

0 

0 

Dayton 

Steele  HkJi  School 

104 

Dlllonvale 

High  School 



16 
16 

15 
18 

Dunkirk 

do 

Elyria 

do 

88 
99 
71 
80 
127 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 
0 

iS 

Fostoria 

do ::::*:' 

Gallon 

do 

Greenville 

do 

0 
0 

70 

Hftmlltmix.  .     .. 

do 

30 
12 
26 

22 
11 
21 

180 

TTAmW 

do 

Kant.:::::::::::::: 

do 

Lakewood 

do 

do 

82 
108 
25 

0 
0 
0 

T,lm^ , 

0 
0 

"SJ 

Lockland 

:::::do::::::::::::::::::::::::::' 

16 
14 
14 

32 
0 
8 

T^KT^an  .......  ... 

do 

M«rw»go. 

do ::.:: 

ICount'Veman 

do 

27 

1 

0 

40 

Nashport 

Licktag  Township  High  School.. 

11 

17 

New  'Bremen    

Hi^h  i^o^^.  T.^z!^::. 

EdMburg  Township  High  School 
High  School 

14 

0 

0 

23 

New    Mtlford    (R. 

F.  D.). 
Nfles... 

16 

22 

1 
10 

13 

0 
15 
10 

65 
28 

0 
0 

0 
0 

75 

Norwalk 

...."do 

25 

Ottovilla 

do 

Oxford 

do 

25 

0 

0 

35 

Babina. 

do 

38 
18 

53 
10 

Shawnee 

do 

Shelby 

do 

65 
68 
79 
15 
10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 
0 

70 

AnrfnoflAld 

Caitral  High  School 

488 

T?Sf!;. ...::::::: 

Columbian  High  School 

115 

TijipjcanoeClty.... 

High  School 

12 

21 

East  Side  High  School 

0 

22 

Wheelersburg 

High  School:! 

12 
14 
21 

28 

8 
10 
0 

0 

do 

5 

0 

WllTntngton  (R.  F. 

D7No:3). 
Wooster 

Chester  Township  High  School.. 

0 

17 

High  School 

Youngstown 

OKLAHOMA. 

Arapaho 

Smith  niffh  flnhnnl 

76 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

06 

High  School 

25 

0 

20 

Ardinoro 

. . .  ."^do 

47 
24 

7 
0 

86 

BlackweU 

:::.:dS::::::::::::::::::::::.:::. 

i 

2S 
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Tablb  l.-^tudenU  in  public  high  9chooU  m  fnantia/  or  Udmioid  trmning^  agricultural^ 
and  dtmaHc  eoofnoftng  counUt  191S-14^-(jGD^XDXkeA. 


liocatkm. 

NuneoficlMMI. 

Stndoitshi 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

Stodentsin 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
omy  oomses. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

Gtrfs. 

1 

f 

t 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 

OBULHOMA-Hmtd. 

niAbra 

High  School 

EMtflmUnlvcnity  Prapantory 

BchooL 
nighfl<4vx4 

7 
15 

27 
38 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
10 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 

Cliniiiiim 

5 

0 

22 

dintm 

01 

CHmimTifthfl 

do .' 

do 

87 

is 

10 
14 

11 
8 
0 

11 

Holdenviito....!..!. 

do 

26 

S2?r™^ 

do 

19 

tiflWtOi  ....  ....... 

do 

06 

0 

108 

iSS3r 

do 

12 

10 

18 

Mmmiffn. 

do > 

20 

0 

38 

Ifariow       .      ... 

:!!::do;:  :::.;:            i 

80 

Mwriiftll 

do '.'.'.'/.\V.\...\ 

........ 

17 
10 

0 
0 

80 

SffofiiL     .    .  .. 

Ccotral  High  SduKd 1 

85 

40 

0 
0 

77 

fflSSSr^ 

HfarKRAhnol. ]        .     , .  ' 

«2 

Nffwrnu 

do 

44 

oyi^m^ 

.....do.............  ..       ... 

86 

260 

0 
8 

68 

Do 

610 

^vhuskm...    .  . 

62 

SSn...^::::::::: 

do i 

14 

16 

ispoip* 

fihaimee... 

do 1 

do 1 

25 
82 

82 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

24 
15 

80 

29 

OBXOOK 

Aitoria 

WVK  RfihfM)] 

25 

Bin4«]         ..    . 

do 

90 

Pmnt 

Hamoy  County  High  School 

21 

0 

97 

dtl*Vfmf« 

u^%>h^^  TT.  7^ : 

20 
00 

0 
0 

18 

tf^rviMHii 

."*d<r!!T":;:;;:::: ;::::;:;: 

65 

do 

60 

n^U. 

do 

40 

Smmt 

:::::do:;:::::::;::;:::::::;:::::: 

81 
20 
42 
80 
80 
80 
12 

0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 

180 

Fanst  Qcora    .  .. 

do 

do 

60 

OnKht'?  Vmm 

44 

HtMdRiw 

do 

12 
18 

8 
0 

75 

Tjm.  OfanrJA 

Klamath  County  High  SchooL.. 

50 
21 

If^nii41^(]_  .  , 

do 

60 

Nowbcn 

do 

14 

10 

80 

SithBaid..:::::: 

do 

44 

asaSi'^.::::::: 

do 

do 

26 
18 

101 
8 

140 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

26 

0 

81 

Purtlmid 

JflffcraoQ  High  School 

127 

Do 

UnoSa  mSISwol       ;       . 

158 

Do      

sg!iaS5^*r 

186 

8oiot\^v.::::::::;:: 

23 

fltpHnfffl^M  

do 

20 
40 
16 

" 

277 
84 
40 
06 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

20 

T^  Dallas. 

do 

50 

Cnloa  

do 

5 

0 

80 

Woodbum. 

do 

81 

Altooiift 

WfghR^hooi    .      ..  . 

AtliAiia 

. . .  .^  do 

0 
0 

60 

BMW  Falls 

do 

80 

IMl«fomte 

do 

10 
15 

0 
9 

B«tllAl 

do 

Bethlehem 

....do 

84 

0 

Bloomiag  Olan 

Bufikisgfiam 

Garry 

HlUtown  Township  High  SchooL 
High  SchooL 7. 

83 

7 

11 
15 

do 

45 

75 
80 
42 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

50 

BMliOIl 

do 

80 

Sfi«  .            

Manual  Training  SchooL 

High  School 

OattvsbuK 

0 
4 

0 

74 

SSw  :::.:.:: 

...7!  do 

12 

9 

11 

"tniMtfliiid 

do 

80 

0 

80 

Homasdale 

do 

20 
14 

0 
22 

HumtlBgdom 

do i 

6 

io 
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Tablb  I,— Students  in  public  Ugh  schools  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricuttural, 
and  domestic  economy  courses,  191tf-7-#— Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

FXNMSTLyAllIA— 

oontinued. 
Jaiiil80iiCity(R.F. 

Sugarloaf  Township  High  School 
HlghSchool 

10 

27 

D.  No.  1). 
Johnstown 

50 
83 
44 

31 

0 
0 
0 
0 

ITimA 

do 

6* 

0 
0 

74 
88 
20 

K*  ttiiiT«nfng ....-., 

do '..' 

t/4)>Mion .  T . . . . . 

do 

Loganton. 

do 

16 

23 

8 

14 
0 
12 

Mmir 

do 

Mount  Jewett 

do 

Moimt  Pleasant.... 

Borough  High  School 

Mauch  Chunk  Townsh^  High 

School. 
HlghSchool 

64 
30 

78 

*    40 

201 

373 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

78 

Nesquehonlng 

30 

Norristown 

Oakmont. 

do 

0 

67 

Central  Htah  School 

Do.t 

Southern  High  School 

William  Penn  High  School  for 

Oirls. 
Allegheny  High  School 

Do 

0 

0 
0 

107 

Plttsborgli 

.      134 

43 

.... 

0 
0 

88 

Do 

South  High  School 

20 

Princeton 

HlghSchool 

12 

13 

TtAf/1W 

leo 

125 

0 
0 

Dof 

High  sSiooI  for  Boys 

Do 

High  School  for  Girls 

0 

216 

Roaring  Bprlng 

HlghSchool 

27 
11 

27 
11 

ftaHna ,  r .  r . 

Bell  Towmhip  High  School 





TTIgh  flAhool 

166 

122 
30 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

123 

''^'won 

...."Zdo 

160 

Bheffleld 

do 

18 

Bonderton 

do 

87 

Swissvale 

Edgewood  High  School 

Hunter  Memorial  High  School .. . 
Union  High  SchoSTr. 

41 
15 

6' 

0 

35 

Tldioate 

85 

Turtle  Creek 

114 

Tyrone 

Righ  SAh55  . 

80 
144 

0 
0 

08 

Waflhhnrf<Ni 

....".do 

180 

Waterford 

Borough  and  Township  High 

School. 
Radnor  High  School 

20 

0 

Warne 

34 

835 

33 

20 
142 

24 
34 
00 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

20 

Wlncea-Barre 

HlghSchool.. ;..:.:. 

Hanoyer  Township  High  School . 
Highflchool 

151 

Wilkes-Baire(R.F. 

D.  No.  1). 
Winianisport 

York..... 

do 

BHODS  ISLAirD. 

Newport 

Rogsrs  High  School 

0 

41 

WesSrly 

High  School 

Woonsocket 

do 

8017TH  CABOUNA. 

Beaufort 

High  School  (negro) 

5 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

22 

Charleston 

School. 
High  School 

48 

Columbia 

113 

38 

34 

4 

0 

8 

0 

201 

Do 

H^^Hgh8ohoo.(n.gr«).... 

111 

Dillon 

34 
0 
15 

35 
2 
10 

35 

do 

33 

Leesville  (R.  F.  D. 

Delmar  Cdlegiate  Institute 

No.  7). 
Marion 

HlghSchool 

68 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

621 

Rome 

Union  High  School    .. 

17 

18 

2 

Bnmtw  

Lincoln  Graded  School  (negro). . 
Central  High  School 

89 

52 
27 
30 

0 

0 
0 
0 

70 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

73 

Brooldi^ . . 

High  School 

2: 

Deadwood 

do 

53 
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Tabls  1.— Students  in  public  Ttigh  tehooU  in  manual  or  technical  training,  agricultural^ 
and  domestic  economy  courses,  191S-14 — Gontmued. 


Location. 


Niime  of  school. 


Stadents  tn 
mAnaalar 
technical  train- 
ing coones. 


Boys.     Girls, 


S      !      4 


Students  in 

aKrlctiltural 

courses. 


Boys. 


Qlrls. 


Btndents  In 
domestic  econ- 
omy ooorsea. 


Boys. 


Qirb. 


SOVTH  DAKOTA— 

continued. 


Lake  Preston.. 

Milbank 

Parker 

Bioux  Falls.... 

VermUlon 

Yankton 


TBNNE8SBB. 


Athens 

Benton 

Blountvllle  (R.  F. 
D.  No.  2). 

Carthage 

Chattanooga. 


Do 

Chuckey 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Concord  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  1). 
Corryton  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  1). 

Covington , 

Crossvllle 

Dandridge 

Dywsburg 

EUzabethton 

Fayettevllle , 

Fountain  City 


Hixson.. 
Jackson. 


Jasper. 
Jellco.. 


Jonesboro  (R.  F.  D. 

No.  9). 

S:noxvllle 

Do 

KnoxviUe(R.F.D. 

No.  13). 

Lawrenceburg 

Lewisburg 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Lynn^Ie 

^Mmphis 

Mercer 

Mosheim 

NashvUle 

Paris 


Pinson 

Sale  Creek... 
Spring  City.. 
Sweetwater.. 

Tasewell 

Tyner 

Union  City.. 


Alvarado. . . 
Asherton... 

Aubrey 

Austin 

Bay  City... 

Beaumont.. 

Do 


High  School 

do 

....do 

Washington  High  School.. 

High  School 

do 


10 


McMinn  County  High  School . . . . 

Polk  County  High  School 

Holston  Institute  and  High 
School. 

High  School 

Central  High  School  of  Hamil- 
ton County. 

Howard  High  School  (negro). . . . 

High  School. 

do 

Central  Hteh  School 

Farragut  High  School 


Qlbbs  High  School. 


Byars-HaU  High  School 

Cumberland  County  High  School 

Maury  High  School 

High  School 

do 

Lincoln  County  High  School .... 
Knox    County    Central    High 
School. 

High  School 

do 

Marion  County  High  School 

High  School 

Sulphur  Springs  High  School. . 


Austin  High  School  (negro). 

High  School 

Young  High  School 


Lawrence  County  High  School . . 

High  School 

Henderson  County  High  School. 
Liberty  County  High  School . . . . 

Robert  Jones  High  School 

Central  High  School 

High  School , 

do , 

Hume-Fogg  High  School 

E.  W.  Grove— Henry  County 
High  School. 

High  School 

do 

do 

Monroe  County  High  School ... 
Claiborne  County  High  School. . 
Hamilton  County  High  School. 
High  School 


High  School 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

South  Park  High  School. 


68 


15 


12 


23 


£5 


60 


.115 


167 


22 


42 
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Table  1.- 


-StudenU  in  public  high  schools  in  manual  or  technical  training ^  agrieulturaly 
and  domestic  economy  courses y  1913-14 — Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  hi 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing courses. 

students  hi 

agricultural 

courses. 

students  in 
domestic  econ- 
omy courses. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

• 

< 

4 

6 

6 

1 

8 

TKZA8— continued. 
Beltoo. 

West  Belton  High  School  (negro) 
High  School... 77 :.  . 

15 

7 

30 
0 

BanliftDi 

63 
60 
20 

0 
0 

0 

98 

Bryan 

do 

Childress 

do 

0 
0 
0 
3 
.     0 

30 

Cleburne 

do 

is 

0 

64 

Coleman 

do 

37 

C<>n^ftnrhA . , , 

do 

' 

32 

Conroe 

do 

21 

0 

20 

Cookville 

do 

15 

12 

Cooper 

do 

27 

0 

0 
0 
0 

36 

Corpus  Christ! 

do 

40 

Corsfcana. 

do 

50 

do 

30 
246 
80 
70 

0 
0 
0 
2 

Pallaf 

do 

46 

83 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

397 

Do 

High  School  (negro) 

162 

Do 

OakCliff  Hiim  School 

176 

Denton 

High  School 

30 
14 

0 
9 

124 

Dublin  (R.  P.  D. 

Purves  High  School 

No.  8). 
El  Paso 

Douglass  High  School  (negro) . . . 
Hirfi  School 

5 
125 
66 

0 
0 
0 

23 

Fort  Worth 



161 

Do 

Hieh  School  (neero)             .  . 

65 
8 

0 
16 

60 

Franklin 

HichSchooL 

Gainesville 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

Galveston 

Ball  Hlrii  School 

117 
30 

0 
0 

167 

Do 

Central  High  School  (negro) 

High  School 

62 

Garrison 

15 
12 
12 

0 
18 
17 

20 

Oatesville 

....*:do 

3 

Oodlev 

do 

Greenville 

do 

50 
20 
33 
218 
106 
36 
24 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
2 

0 

76 

HaUettsville 

do 

Honey  Grove 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 

Honrfon. 

do 



413 

Do 

High  School  (negro) 

178 

Houston  Heights. . . 
HuntsvmeCRTF.D. 

No.1). 
Indian  Gap 

HighScbool 

61^ 

Houston  Industrial  and  Train- 
ing School  (negro). 
HiiB  School 

24 

11 

14 
14 

64 

JacksonviUe 

....^0 

0 
0 
0 

21 

Jefferson. 

do 

35 

'R'^^lfmim , 

do 

36 

TTnim 

do. 

19 
10 
15 

11 
12 
0 

LewisvUle 

do 

Lindale 

do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 

Lufkin 

do 

30 

0 

20 

McGreEor 

do 

16 

18 

14 

}Mt*Kipr^»ty 

do 

57 
15 
40 
37 

6 

0 
5 
0 

71 

Martin...:. 

do 

26 
30 
19 
16 
20 
13 

6 
10 
11 
11 
9 
9 

60 

Manhall 

Central  High  School  (negro) 

High  School 

96 

Do 

70 

Merit 

do 

Miim 

do 

Hullin 

do 



Navasota 

do 

14 

0 

0 
0 
0 

30 

Paris 

Gibbons  High  School  (negro) 

44 

Do 

HighScbooLT. 

140 

0 

176 

Ponder 

Agrkniltural  Hi^  School 

io 

16 
37 

13 
18 
42 

PoolvUle. 

High  School...  .TT 

Rochelle. 

do 

fUn  AiiMln-.,- 

do 

40 

39 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

86 

SanManos 

do 

63 

Pt^kinford 

do 

20 

0 

17 

Sweetwater 

do. 

do. 

60 
38 
25 
36 
10 
27 
100 

6 

0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

68 

Taylor. 

Tezarkana 

do  

16 
36 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

46 

VaoAlstyne 

do 

40 

Victoria.. 

High  School  (negro) -  -  - 

33 

Waoo   . 

A.  J.  Mooie  High  School  (negro) . 

wfgh  School .  rr 

60 

Do 

176 

Waalder 

do 

14 
22 
21 

16 
30 

Walnut  Springs 

Wlnnsbcro. ........ 

do  

do. 

20 

0 

-^       0 

T     88 
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Table  1. — Stwknta  in  ptihlic  high  tchooli  in  manual  jor  te^nical  training ,  agrieuUunl, 
and  domestic  economy  courses,  191S-14 — Contmued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 

manual  or 

technical  train- 

hi^  courses. 

students  in 

agricultoral 

courses. 

Students  in 
domestic  eooih 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Gills. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6    « 

6 

1 

8 

UTAH. 

American  Fork 

High  School 

10 
96 

0 
0 

27 

0 

0 
0 
0 

>         18 

Eureka 

Tintic  High  School 

u 

Kamas . 

South  Summit  Hi^  Sdiool... 

22 
50 
83 
15 
87 
80 
85 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 

V 

Mantl 

South  Saupete  HighSchool 

High  fl<?hool. . . ...... . . ,  . 

40 

0 

Monroe 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17 

Morean 

do 

18 

0 

M 

Moroni 

do 

43 

Nephl 

do 

18 
63 

0 
00 

4S 

Ogaen 

do 

U0 

Park  City 

do 

40 

Price 

Carbon  County  High  School 

High  School. .:.ttT: 

28 

0 

18 
41 
55 

80 
22 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

86 

Provo 

■RiohflAld  ... 

fle^ar  High  Pchool 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0. 
0 
0 
0 

3S 

Roosevelt 

Wasatch  High  School  (No.  2).. 

88 

8al<na  .     .    . 

Sevier  "Hlrfi  School.....". '... 

SB 

Salt  Lake  City 

Sandy  (R.  F.  D. 

Salt  Lake  JSkh  School 

148 

0 

US 

Jordan  High  Bohool 

128 
00 

0 
0 

181 

Spanish  Fork. 

High  School 

00 
34 

112 

0 
0 

0 

80 

Tooele 

. . .  ."^do  

s 

YEBlfONT. 

Burllnston 

KssoT  jxinotion ..... 

High  School 

91 

....'^do 

88 

Rutland 

do 

20 
21 

0 
0 

85 

Sprlnsfleld 

do 

60 

v^Sni...::::  : 

do 

20 

10 
11 

20 
14 

0 

10 
11 

10 
15 

VIEQINLL. 

Charlottesville 

TTtgh  flohool. 

Chatham  (R.  F.  D. 

Climax  High  School 

No.  3). 
Lincoln 

High  School 

Moneta 

....7do 

Norfolk 

Matthew  Fontaine  Mmiry  High 

School. 
High  School 

140 
8 

0 
0 

6 

0 
0 

10ft 

Petersburg 

M 

Portsmoath 

. . .  -"do 

182 

■Re^higton 

do 

11 

15 

KlohTnond 

Armstrong  Hi|^  School  (negro). 
John  Mar^aUliigh  School 

Hi^  School....  rrr 

0 
0 
0 

102 

Do 

07 
37 

0 
0 

SB 

Roanoke 

88 

"ffhftTiftndofth . .    . 

....do      

is 

22 

Staunton. 

do 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

85 

Suffolk 

Jefferson  High  School 

95 

Turbeville 

Agricultural  High  School 

High  School 

0 

20 
35 
58 
25 
9 
10 
35 
18 
17 
17 
22 
103 
12 
17 
20 
20 
14 
45 
35 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

0 
12 

0 
0 

28 

WA5HIN0T0N. 

ArUngtoQ 

18 

Aubiun 

do 

18 

Whatcom  High  School 

05 

Burlington 

High  School  ITf 

8 

3 

38 

Chewf^iah 

J«i?lriiw  High  f4<>hooi 

37 

Colfax 

High  School ■. 

S« 

Davenport ......... 

. . .  .Tdo 

30 

Deer  Pu'k 

....  do 

25 

EUensb  urg 

do 

4 

0 

38 

Elma     . ". 

.   ..  do      

28 

Enumclaw 

Union  High  School 

2 

0 

80 

Everett       

Hish  School  

97 

-Goldendale 

do 

27 

Kennewick    .    .  . 

do     

19 

0 

23 

Kelso 

do 

16 

Ktrkland  . 

.  do    

21 

0 

19 

liAAvflnworth 

24 

North  Yakima  . 

HItrh  School 

30 

Palouse 

do 

40 
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Tablb  l.^^tudenU  in  public  high  tdiooU  in  fnanual  or  teehmeal  training,  offrieuUurdl, 
and  domestic  economy  oour9e$,  1913-14— Contiimed, 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  hi 

manual  or 

technical  tnUn- 

higoourses. 

students  hi 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  hi 
domesdo  econ- 
omy oounes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

8 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

▼AAHINOTOV— Oon. 

Pomeroy 

High  School 

61 
12 
28 
28 
17 
88 
24 

179 
91 
88 

111 
19 

0 
0 
4 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
106 
99 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
77 
0 
0 

54 

Port  TownsQDd 

....Tdo 

20 

PniiniAn.. 

do 

80 

Ronton... 

do 

4 

7 

1 
8 

24 

Ritsville 

do 

24 

iio'q'iH., 

do 

47 

Seattle 

Ballard  Hii^  School 

85 

Do 

Broadway  H|^  School 

289 

Do 

FronkKn  ^Ig^  f^no\ 

151 

Do 

i^iDcotai  High  School 

158 

Do 

Queen  Anne  High  Sdiool 

West  Seattle  Bii%  Sdiool....... 

TTnVm  H'gh  RcJh?^ 

165 

Do 

80 

Bedro-WooUey 

12 

18 

flequiTn '. 

High  B<*oo» 

12 
42 
199 
848 
17 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

Snohomish 

....^do 

84 

0 

82 

BpoWbw.... 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  School .. . 

North  Central  High  SchooL 

High  R«hoo» ....  77. 

872 

Do 

61 

58 

410 

Btanwood 

89 

8nnnyRMe 

do 

81 
20 

11 
10 

Tacoma....* 

Rtadlnm  High  RchooK . . : 

899 

87 
W 
17 
20 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 

478 

Walla  Walla. 

HSMiodT..?!.?:...:..::;;;: 

82 

Wenatehee 

do 

09 

5 

110 

White  Salmon 

do 

22 

Winlook. 

do 



WEST  TIBOIMU. 

Charleston 

Highflrliool 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

180 

Hinton 

do 

20 

Parkenborg 

do 

« 

0 

14 

12 

208 

ThomM.s^^........ 

do 

46 

Wheellnf 

do 

fl2 
82 

0 
0 

71 

Alsoma. 

TTIghfMionl.^..., 

57 

Amery. 

....7do 

29 

4 

Antigo 

do 

£8 
87 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

76 

Ap^ton 

do 

114 

Artoia 

TowTvbip  K%h  Ckbool 

27 

0 

26 

Aidibuul.     .. 

w^flSff^>i?^.  „_:;;:;; 

51 

0 

89 

Angusta 

....7do 

42 

Bangor 

do. 

16 
88 

0 
0 

88 

Baraboo 

do 

40 

Barron 

do... 

"  58 

17 

Beavw  Dam 

do 

88 

0 

0 

89 

Belmont 

do 

18 

26 

Beloit 

do 

88 

0 

"6 

0 
0 

96 

Berlin 

do 

45 

Boscobel 

do 

........ 

22 
20 

0 
5 

SO 

BroiMl>t44Kl ......... 

do, 

ChQton 

do 

0 
0 
0 

42 

Chippewa  Falls 

CUntonville 

do 

25 
20 

0 
0 

00 

do 

7 

20 
48 

10 
0 
8 

50 

^^nmberland ........ 

do 

Darlington 

do 

De  Forest 

Whidsor  Township  Hi^  Sdiool. 
High  School...  J 

0 
0^ 

20 

Delavan 

41 

fvnrmd 

do 

40 

Edgorton 

do 

81 

0 

12 
25 

0 
29 

FJilfr^fid 

do 

irenfifmore „,. 

do 

0 
0 

42 

Fort  Atkinson 

do 

87 

fiflmantfl"! ......... 

Agricoltoral  High  School 

7 

16 

OlenwoodCity 

Grand  Rapids 

OiMO  Bay 

n^!si>KSi.  !r.         . :: 

20 
87 
89 
89 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

80 

....Tdo 

Kast  High  Sflhool 

74 

86 
96 
15 

0 
0 
12 

189 

Do 

West  Hub  Sofaobl 

95 

Oreonwood 

Hirh  (MiTool 

Hayward 

....7do 

a 

6 

6 

29 
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Table  1. — Students  in  public  high  $diool8  in  manual  or  Uchnieal  training ^  agricuUural, 
and  domettie  economy  eounee,  191^14— Continued. 


Location. 

Name  of  school. 

Students  in 
manual  or 
technical  train- 
ing oounes. 

students  in 

agricultural 

courses. 

Students  In 
domestic  eooo- 
omyooorseB. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

1 

t 

S 

4 

6 

20 

6 

7 

8 

WISCONSIN— oontd. 
Janesville 

High  School 

40 
18 
18 
IW 
20 
84 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

95 

Kani^Miiift 

do 

41 

Kiel 

do 

26 

La  Crosse 

do 

192 

Lake  Geneva 

do 

20 

Lancaster 

do 

40 

Livingston 

Union  High  School 

26 

6 

Madison 

High  School 

188 
41 
70 
14 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

178 

Manitowoc 

Wash ingUu  High  School 

High  School 

35 

Marinette 

90 

Marshall 

do 

20 

Marshflcld 

do 

30 

Menasba 

do 

23 
110- 
72 

0 
0 
0 

22 

Menomonle 

do 

55 

0 

147 

Merrill 

do 

80 

MerrUlan'. 

do 

23 

0 

24 

Milwaukee 

East  Division  High  School 

North  Division  High  School 

South  Division  High  School 

Washington  Hirii  School 

West  Division  ^gh  School 

High  School .TT 

fiO 
117 
88 
84 
85 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Do 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

47 

Do 

44 

Do 

78 

Do 

32 

Mondovi 

34 

15 

6 
14 

34 

Mount  Hope 

do 

12 

Mount  Uoreb 

do 

80 

0 

40 

Mukwonago 

do 

20 
0 

5 
2 

Neenah 

KImberly  High  School 

86 
31 
48 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

28 

Nelllsville 

High  School 

48 

Omro 

do 

5 

20 

18 
0 

61 

Oregon 

do 

Oshkosh 

do 

m 

0 

0 

197 

Plymouth 

do 

44 

32 

Portage 

do 

27 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

45 

Princeton 

do 

14 

0 

27 

Racine 

do 

227 
25 
20 
18 

22* 

22 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6* 

0 

280 

Reedsburg 

do 

80 

Rhinelanaer 

do 

50 

Rice  Lake 

do 

48 

Richland  Center.... 
Bt.  Croix  Falls 

do 

do 

8 
81 

2 
27 

40 
82 

Shell  Lake 

do 

40 

Shiocton 

do 

10 
16 

0 
0 

25 

Bparta    ..           .  .. 

do 

41 
28 
88 
SO 
47 

88 

0 
0 

0 

8 

Ou 
0 
0 

50 

Stanley 

do 

87 

Stevens  Point 

do 

78 

Stoughton , . . . . 

do 

is 

2 

60 

Sturgeon  Bay 

do 

Superior 

....  do 

0 
0 
0 

175 

Do 

Nelson  Dewey  High  School 

High  School 

61 

Tomfth , 

40 

Trempealeau 

do 

12 
6 
12 
46 
27 
10 
10 

10 
0 
8 
0 
4 

11 
3 

Two  ulvers 

do 

22 

0 

0 

23 

Viola  

do 

Viroqua 

do 

48 
44 

0 
0 

0 
0 

68 

Wastibum    

....do 

33 

Waterloo 

do 

Waupun 

do 

20 
25 

82 
22 

6 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

20 

Wau.saniree  

Wausaukee     Township     High 

School. 
High  School '.... 

40 

West  Bend 

28 

West  De  Pere 

do      

80 

West  Salem 

do 

80 

WTOMINO. 

Afton 

Star  Valley  HlKfa  School 

41 

Chevenne 

High  School 

20 

0 

24 

Total,     1,414 
schools. 

50«067 

5,280 

18,106 

6,801 

263 

67,258 
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Table  9. — Number  of  iruiructorg  and  sttuientSf  by  sex,  in  mantud  and  %ndu$irial  training 
w^ioolSf  pibblic  maniuil-training  high  nehoolsy  and  schools  of  agricuUvre,  191S-14,  not 
inclvding  Indian  schools. 


Literary  instruction. 

Manual-arts  instruction. 

Stotes. 

Instruc- 
tors. 

Elementary 
pupils. 

Secondary 
students. 

Instruc- 
tors. 

Elementary 
pupils. 

Secondary 
students. 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

f 

i 

1 

1 

Pc 

United  States.. 

056 

1,177 

23,264 

14,802 

17,809  |l2,095 

2,204 

1,363 

22,305 

13,872 

46,909 

24,101 

North  Atlantic  DiY.. 
North  Central  Div... 
Soath  Atlantic  Dlv... 
South  Central  Dly.... 
Western  Diyision 

2S4 
108 
172 
277 
25 

261 
167 
326 
307 
26 

1,626 

3,357 

4,341 

81 

2,577 
1,745 
5,438 
4071 
71 

7,268 
3,716 
1,050 
3,024 
'061 

3,867 
2,174 
2368 
4,106 
480 

1,286 
353 
243 
256 
67 

582 
100 
273 
296 
22 

16,183 
1,240 
2,048 
2,744 
81 

5,679 

855 

3,722 

3,545 

71 

29,561 
7,092 
3,756 
3,875 
1,725 

12,480 
4,465 
2583 
4,063 
501 

North  Atlantic  Div.: 
Maine. 

0 
1 
5 
71 
4 

14 
70 
25 
04 

44 
10 
48 
5 
29 
5 
4 
0 
15 
5 
2 
13 

4 
0 
1 
80 
0 

i 

1 
80 

10 
8 

32 
4 

16 

27 
0 
4 

43 
2 
2 

10 

0 

63 

0 

7 

5 

384 

44 

39 

515 

66 

226 

64 
54 
72 
15 
55 
27 
4 

38 
16 
3 
5 
10 

4 

0 

1 

161 

12 

17 

272 

10 

105 

68 

11 

10 

4 

36 

19 

0 

16 

9 

2 

2 

5 

0 

102 

78 

7,664 

«16 

417 

14,363 

1,024 

5,067 

1,140 

014 

1,650 

145 

1,195 

443 

50 

1,176 

200 

33 

76 

61 

63 

New  Hampshire. 
Vermont 

22 

0 

300 

0 

0 

78 
850 
85 
390 
2,471 
140 
3,235 

1,066 

151 

767 

101 

842 

140 

50 

107 

243 

30 

53 

68 

6 

775 

37 

262 

1,638 

16 

1,086 

232 
15 

600 
66 

618 

157 
0 
26 

262 
48 
50 

100 

0 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island.... 

2,182 

1,206 

2,828 
665 
656 

0,538 
227 

1,960 

318 
227 
281 
50 
6 
103 

2,666 
646 
106 

1,150 

1,101 

267 

"'i04* 

14 

5 

07 

1,706 
178 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Div.: 
Ohio 

344 
8,076 

104 
2,131 

216 
34 

310 
16 
5 

440 

0 
713 

0 
647 

237 

'  *282" 
14 
5 

564 

252 
8,160 

337 
1,784 

1,393 
203 

TnHiftii^ 

Illinois 

467 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

66 

1,371 

339 

0 

Missouri 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota.... 
Nebraska 

32 

504 

6 

26 
562 

8 

17 

206 

6 

19 

220 

6 

316 
124 
43 
55 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Div.: 
Delaware 

45 

47 

36 

33 

88 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia.... 

19 

1 
32 

10 
3 
67 

254 

00 

840 

106 

48 

1,077 

131 

5 

401 

90 

4 

564 

46 
15 
56 

11 
28 
38 

94 
120 
141 

■'"sd* 

270 

1,240 
155 
935 

308 
150 
526 

Nwth  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
Georgia 

25 
29 

65 

1 

6 
0 
68 
83 
50 
11 
29 
22 

6 

50 
67 
120 
10 

18 
13 
122 
06 
79 
31 
21 
17 

2 

472 

601 

086 

15 

183 

652 
1,100 
2,046 

310 

218 

220 

125 

1,061 

8 

61 

60 

051 

1,171 

1,092 

84 

313 

183 

90 

366 

272 

1,020 

52 

60 

76 

1,011 

1,058 

891 

622 

224 

165 

60 

26 

31 

67 

2 

8 
10 
42 
79 
58 
11 
28 
19 

2 

43 
57 
87 
9 

12 
13 
78 
91 
40 
28 
19 
15 

2 

320 
670 
665 
38 

183 

609 
1,067 
1,510 

216 

218 

153 

145 

1,117 

11 

61 

103 

838 

1,179 

1054 

84 

373 

183 

74 

294 
298 
976 

Florii^ 
South  Central  Div.: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

36 

60 
72 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

*i,837 

1,280 

1,027 

86 

340 

106 

1,836 

1  280 

1,097 

00 

210 

231 

857 
856 
410 
86 
235 
106 

1,316 
087 
525 
90 
180 
229 

924 

1,047 

947 

622 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

'Western  Division: 
Montana 

226 

165 

55 

Wyoming. ....... 

Colorado    .... 

1 

0 

56 

0 

4 

0 

56 

0 

New  Mexico 

Arizona  .. 

Utah 

Nevada 

Mftho 

2 

4 

6 

6 

21 

26 

2 

3 

6 

6 

21 

26 

Wftffhington  . 

Oregon.^ 

Camoinia 

16 

20 

75 

65 

704 

304 

59 

17 

75 

65 

1,574 

420 
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Table  10. — Manual  and  industrial  training  schooh,  public  mamud'training  high 
schools  J  and  schools  of  agriculture — Property  and  equipment  for  191S'l4t  not  including 
Indian  schools. 


SUtcs. 


United  SUtes.. 


North  AUantic  Division. 
North  Centni  Diylsion. . 
Booth  AUantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  AUantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KwifrRi* 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tomessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Orecon 

California 


Libraries. 


•s-s 


311 


I 


1^ 


707,586  1867,502 


313  160,771,269  306  $6,762,616 


81 
60| 

74  I 
78, 
18  > 


352,488 
97,600 
76,219 

117,939 
63,440 


501,708 
113,404 

43,978 
128,762 

69,650 


1| 

2^1 

5  I 
20 

9  ' 
4  I 

10  I 
7  I 

10  ' 

tl 

4  1 

ii 

3  ' 


5,000  ' 
9,661 
2,661 
1,124 
248,149 
5,600 
80,465 

20,964 
6,894 

33,792  1 
2,353  ! 
6,831  j 
4,858 
7,088 
4,240  1 
6,046  , 
710 
626  I 
4,100 


2,600 

14,812 

13,200 

633 

263,743 
9,650 

196,970 

23,667 

10,060 

36,200 

3,260 

9,660 

6,120 

3,000 

11,910 

4,225 

462 

900 

3,950 


10 
14  ! 


19,603  I 
3,348 
12,780 


12 

22  i 
3  , 

5 

2  I 
21  ' 
21 
15  I 

2 

5  ' 

7  1 


7,272 
6,250 
7,490 


6,650 
13,731 
18,599  I 

1,606 


11,600 
2,160 
41,030 
11,146 
38,005 
5,000 
3,475 
5,533 


1  3,500 
...I ' 

2  ;      5,500  I 


4,775 

4,900 

12,191 

1,100 

9,600 
2,000 

55,036 
6,937 

42,967 
2,672 
4,300 
5,250 

4,000 


Grounds  and 
buildings. 


I 


25,633,064 
10,000,549 
6,746,827 
6,101,910 
4,199,929 


30,000 

40,000 

4,640,386 

270,000 

675,000 

11,067,300 

524,000 

8,566,278 

2,434,600 
866,500 

2,474,133 
766,050 
849,460 

1,077,850 
8,000 

1,131,870 
166,500 
42,886 
150,000 
138,200 


I 


6,300   2 


5,000 


■|- 


7,500 


51,850 


12 


1,787,625 
986,400 
899,603 


491,175 

282,789 

1,678,145 

120,000 

474,210 
140,266 

1,118,117 
855,583 

1,033,115 
639,120 
726,500 
215,000 

150,000 

523,666' 


175,000 


3,351,929 


Scientific  ap- 
paratus, etc. 


8,624,710 

1,499,090 

660,871 

464,856 

503,080 


1  I 
23 

I  I 
4  ' 

30 

fi  I 
20  I 

3l 
10  ' 
6| 

0  : 

6  I 

I I 

6  I 

1 , 

1 

3  ' 

I 


6,000 

804,026 

13,000 

75,788 

1,622, 146 

60,250 

953,600 

304,062 

2,750 

502,000 

137,350 

180,637 

84,610 

2,000 

114,000 

36,410 

8,871 

10,000 

25,500 


10  I  258,336 
3  .  160,811 
14  ;        39,430 


10  1 

22 
1  I 

V 
^1 

fl 
I 


29,700 

21,644 

140,750 

1,200 

104,358 
12,831 
44,426 
49,465 

177,476 
10,000 
27,300  I 
39,000 

10,000  I 


Money  vafaie  of 
eodoiwmeot. 


a 

< 


68    I  $41,127,021 


24,240,701 

11,368,900 

1,700,535 

1,077,385 

2,730,500 


4,270,330 

231,000 

160,006 

11,006,865 


8        8,473,300 


5,050,000 

10,000 

2,420,900 

685,000 


2 

21 
4  < 


48,569  j. 


5,000 


13        430,500 


3,200,000 
3,000 


1,538,000 


24,000 
50,000 
60,109 


200, 408 
60,000 

608,077 
21,000 
97,000 


100,000 


2,630,500 


i  Not  including  $25,392,167,  residuary  ftmd  of  Girard  estete.  Pbiladelphia,  Pa. 
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Table  11. — Mantutl  and  indystrial  training  schools,  public  mantud'training  high 
schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture  reporting  expendUvares  for  191S-14,  not  irtcluding 
Indian  schools. 


States. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Hamp^iire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticot 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiuia 

nilnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 


South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 


California. 


264  13,468,373 


For  salaries  of 
teachers. 


n 

< 


1^ 


14 


161   1020,974 


1,851,644 
786,463 
196,156 
261,249 
372,861 


3,750 
6,320 


532,413 
32,651 

.58,858 

864,540 
62.296 

300,816 

120,324 

80,177 

130,144 

28,968 

136,062 

45,683 

3,000 

165,306 

5,835 

1,100 

14,500 

37,362 


25,510  2 
20,000  2 
15,006       5 


For  sites, 
buildings, 
and  lasting 
improve- 
ments. 


11 


f    i 

|8l    I     P 


200,222 
211,244 
133,406 
177,725 
198,377 


90,154 
13,126 
20,032 
26,001 
7,140 
52,769 

3,800 
13,000 

3,877 

1,990 

75,055 

67,500 

300 

3,172 
26,200 
10,200 


6,150 


40,386 
4,900 
5,472 


27,721       9       19,211 

24,516  '    6  I    25,850 

74,823     14' I    37,687 

8,580    ....] 

28,884  ! 
1,800 
57,052 
34.230 
51,512 


1,766 

3,000 

6,143 

42.254 

16,462 


75,436  ,    5  I    91,100 
12,335  I    2       17,000 


22,000 


14,500 


67,499 


6,000       1  I    15,000 


284,862  ,    9     161,377 


For  new 
tools  and 
repairs. 


210  1289,200 


215 


68  110,204 
42  70,421 
39  14,638 
44  ,  30,938 
17  ,    62,999 


25 

35,918 

1 

8,042 

4 

7,200 

19 

29,357 

5 

4,626 

14 

25,061 

5 

6,118 

3 

4,000 

5 

4,460 

4 

1,443 

8 

14,775 

4 

23,012 

1 

2,000 

5 

10,002 

3 

850 

1 

216 

3,550 


5,685 
1,500 
1,430 


1,030 

755 

3,338 


6,401 
1,075 
2,593 
2,756 
3,608 


10,715 
3,700 

2,500 
1,665 


2,000 
'56,834 


Formate- 
rials. 


$675,608  275 


27 


4 
25 

6 
12 

7 
4 

7 

4 

8 

4 

1 

4 

3  I 

1 

1 

2 


^         t 


Total. 


.§& 


116,048,207 


457,362     00 

128,810  i  54 

21,748  '  54 

22,626)  58 

45,162     10 


2,227  I    1 


86,568 


12,602 

201,780 

7,170 

56,006 

18,774 

21^605 
2,203 

30,811 

13,006 
1,000 

21,286 

650 

1,450 

3,000 

1,075 


2,400 
2,300 
1,726 


3,061 

6,708 

5,303 

140 

3,742 
2,300 
4,180 
2,171 
3,993 


5,215 
1,025 


3,700 


100 
"4i,'362 


14 


I 


3,044,979 

1.309,875 

454,700 

532,802 

706,941 


6,400 

8,547 


851,096 
53,810 

104,842 

1,352,872 

70.181 

588,272 

156,867 
113,812 
171,816 

45,133 

297,318 

162,543 

6,700 

240,433 

33,625 
2,966 

31,500 

47,162 


75,085 
66,406 

35.806 


58.400 

79,019 

126,264 

12,541 

45,288 
16,475 
76.596 

82.875 
88.387 


184,021 
39,160 

39,000 

"73,'764 


25,600 
'567  ,'577 


1  Includes  1685,052  ex  pended  for  incidentals  by  199  schools. 
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Table  12. — rmtructorg  and  studenU  in  mantuU  and  industrial  traininp  ichools,  public 
inaniuil-training  high  schools,  and  schools  of  affrieulture,  291S-14,  including  Indian 
schools. 


Instita- 
tkmt. 

Literary  inftmctioo. 

MannaUrts  instmetion. 

Stotes. 

Instnio- 
tors. 

Elemen- 
pupfls. 

Second- 

ary 
stadents. 

Instmo- 
tors. 

ElemoD. 
pt^. 

Second. 

ary 
stadents. 

United  8tat«8 

479 

3,829 

65,631 

76,762 

6,269 

62,286 

m,M6 

North  Atlantic  Divisko 

North  Central  Division 

127 
106 

89 
101 

56 

1,122 
880 
639 
762 
426 

17,836 
9,602 
9,767 

31,396 
17,995 
8,669 
91304 
8,408 

2,2S8 

661 
599 

23,102 
8,417 
6,406 
7,963 
6,397 

63,194 
21,791 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

10,680 
9,166 

Western  Division 

9,135 

North  Atlantic  Division: 
Mainf> 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 
42 

8 
26 

11 

6 
12 
9 
19 
12 
1 
7 
10 
11 
4 
4 

4 

1 

6 

276 

41 

17 

419 

59 

299 

133 

89 
199 
45 
70 
95 
4 
46 
74 
55 
28 
42 

63 

•    4 

7 

6 

660 

86 

66 

932 

90 

396 

186 
84 

144 
63 

137 

119 
4 
79 
93 
80 
43 
60 

63 

Naw  TT^iinrahlre. , 

22 

309 

102 

Vermont.:. 

78 
5,376 
1,637 
642 
15,010 
1,126 
7,664 

3,635 

2;  253 

5,314 

1,049 

1,475 

1,364 

50 

1,986 

606 

104 

110 

301 

78 

3,390 

6,494 
1,311 

764 
10,796 

426 
4,001 

685 
227 
628 
967 
681 
1,473 

14,106 

Rh<y1«  l«»lftn#1 

2.400 

Connecticut 

344 

9,985 

393 

3,702 

453 
34 

754 

406 

921 

2,025 

aee 

New  York 

34,333 

New  Jersey 

2^082 

Pennsylvanto 

9,353 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

4,779 

InrllATMl      .,        ,. 

2.667 

Illinois 

5,880 

Michigan 

991 

Wisconsin 

2,581 

M«nn«K>t* 

1^ 

Iowa 

50 

Missouri 

58 

1,811 

1,796 

542 

803 

36 

1,171 

1,466 

403 

780 

2,600 

North  Dakota 

324 

South  Dakota 

93 

Nebraska 

138 

Kansas  .           

282 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

M«^ry(and 

11 
5 
17 

i67 
45 
99 

816 

138 

1,926 

2,274 

1,732 

965 

127 
85 
94 

2i4 
170 
411 

3,596 

District  of  Columbia 

VlTKlnla 

2,028 
i;461 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

16 
9 

28 
3 

5 
3 

22 
29 
16 
2 
5 
19 

3 

1 
b 
8 
9 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
20 

81 
86 
201 
20 

46 
22 
196 
179 
138 
42 
50 
89 

15 
4 

68 

34 

44 

2 

6 

16 

12 

218 

1,399 

1,881 

3,273 

334 

401 

615 

397 

2,616 

60 

767 
144 

2,447 

2,229 

1,983 

706 

637 

491 

160 

94 
88 
170 
11 

31 
23 
130 
170 
98 
39 
47 
123 

17 
12 
41 
67 

121 
9 
3 
13 
44 
24 

268 

1,204 

1,737 

2,416 

254 

401 

467 

fSouth  f.ft«>l*nft 

443 

(jeorgla 

2,638 

Florida 

'  47 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

720 

Tennessee                 

175 

A  lahama 

.     3,183 

2,540 

2,124 

176 

559 

1,959 

187 

175 

540 

1,469 

1,919- 

68 

350 

163 

690 

849 

1,074 

2,183 

1,843 

944 

176 

416 

2,001 

146 
108 
291 
1,469 
1,876 
68 
187 
163 
657 
463 
970 

2,247 

Mississippi 

21228 

2,001 

Texas 

706 

A  rkansas 

590 

ntrlf^homft 

491 

Western  Divlsk>n: 

Montana 

129 

Wyoonltig 

Colorado 

1,435 

1,400 

New  Mexico 

Arizona                       .... 

• 

■ 

Utah 

Nevada. 

TdfLhn .   .         

47 

47 

Washlneton 

Oregon  

10 

California 

6,776 

7,549 
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Table  13. — Number  of  instructors  and  students,  by  sex,  in  manttal  and  industrial  train- 
ing schools,  public  manual'training  high  schools,  and  schools  of  agriculture,  191S-14, 
including  Indian  schools. 


Literary  instruction. 

Manual-arts  instruction. 

states. 

Instnictors. 

Elementary 
pupils. 

Secondary 
students. 

Instructed. 

Elementary 
pupils. 

Secondary 
students. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

i 

£ 

1 

^ 

United  States 

1,765 

2,064 

32,781 

22,850 

46,723 

29,039 

8,183 

2,12681,014 

21,271 

75,61988,44A 

North  Atlantic  Division. . . 
North  Central  Division. . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division.. . . 

Soath  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

634 
404 
253 
313 
161 

488 
476 
336 
449 
265 

14,756 
4,768 
3,815 
5,252 
4,190 

8,060 
4834 
5,952 
5,690 
3,294 

^,487 

ll  926 

5,042 

4,470 

4,848 

10,959 
6,069 
3,617 
4834 
3,560 

1,587 
685 

351 
302 
306 

701 
457 
818 
850 
291 

16,987 
4,583 
2,337 
3,600 
3,557 

6,115 
3,884 

4,363 

2,840 

44,87618,818 
14,827|  7,464 
6,848  3,882 
4,894   4,771 
5,574  3,561 

North  AtlanUo  Division: 

0 

1 

5 

188 

22 

233 

179 

79 
41 
125 
20 
30 
24 

4 
24 
18 
IB 

8 
18 

4 

0 

1 

188 

19 

3 

186 

17 

120 

• 

54 

48 
74 
25 
40 
71 
0 
22 
56 
42 
20 
24 

0 

63 

0 

7 

5 

469 

61 

39 

608 

75 

273 

93 
69 
115 
89 
72 
59 
4 
60 
50 
26 
20 
88 

4 

0 

1 

191 

24 

17 

824 

15 

125 

98 
15 
29 
24 
65 
60 
0 
29 
43 
54 
23 
22 

o'      « 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

22 

0 

809 

0 

102          0 

78 
3,154 
1,051 

390 
9,287 

702 
5,775 

2,609 

1,331 

4,381 

568 

842 

871 

50 

943 

243 

50 

54 

134 

0 

2,222 

486 

252 

5,723 

424 

1,789 

1,026 

922 

983 

481 

633 

«   493 

0 

902 

262 

54 

56 

167 

78          0 

2,182 

1,206 

2.828   2.666 

11,282  2,828 

1,782,      627 

417       262 

Rhode  Island 

656 
9,651 

417 
2,561 

818 

646 
106 

1,247 
8 

1,440 

267 

Connecticat 

344 
9,1M 

884 
2,720 

216 
3? 
876 
209 
421 
943 

0 
881 

9 
982 

287 
0 
878 
196 
500 
1,082 

New  York 

21,90712,426 

New  Jersey 

1,508       574 

Pennsylvania 

North  Central  Division: 
Ohio 

7,300  2,053 
2,602  2,187 

fnrifamfi 

227!         0 

1,714      958 

T11{rtk>i9 

610 
801 
718 

290 
857 
380 
755 

6^151       738 
715      276 

UMifjmn 

Wisconsin 

1,195   1,886 

M^nfmrt!! 

814      688 

Iowa 

50          0 

lfl«pmir^ 

32 

876 
904 
285 
472 

26 
935 
892 
257 
331 

17 
578 
751 
212 
463 

19 
596 
715 
191 
317 

1,648.      963 
200      124 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

44        49 

Ni»hnuVa 

77        61 

Kansas 

South  Atlantic  Division: 
Delaware 

127       156 

1 
1 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia... 
VIrgln'ft 

76 
14 
32 

31 
31 
67 

478 

90 

849 

838 

48 
1,077 

1,707 

1,029 

401 

567 
708 
564 

105 
41 
66 

22 
44 
38 

149 
120 
141 

65 

50 

270 

2,816       780 

1,179      849 

935       526 

Wset  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

South  CaroUna 

25 
29 
76 

1 

23 
9 
63 
83 
59 
11 
29 
36 

6 

1 

20 

7 
7 
0 
1 
0 
5 
3 
111 

56 
57 
125 
19 

23 
13 
133 
96 
79 
31 
21 
53 

9 

3 

48 

27 

37 

2 

5 

7 

11 

9 

107 

613 

691 

1,079 

15 

183 

786 
1,190 
2,194 

319 

218 

243 

125 
1,529 

8 

566 
69 
951 
1,171 
1,002 
84 
313 
224 

90 

372 

272 

1,087 

52 

201 

75 

1,496 

1,058 

891 

622 

224 

267 

60 

88 

31 
78 
2 

18 
10 
42 

79 
58 
11 
28 
56 

4 

•      6 

22 

26 

48 

4 

1 

10 
19 
12 
156 



56 

57 

92 

9 

13 
13 
88 
91 
40 
28 
19 
67 

■! 

19 
31 
73 

I 

3 

25 
12 
102 

461 
670 
758 
38 

188 

743 
1,067 
1,658 

216 

218 

167,      300 
145'      296 

n«nrpiA 

1,595   1,048 

Florida 

11         86 

South  Central  Division: 

539      181 

TrnixT^^fUs^,    .  „    ^ 

103         72 

Alabama 

1,337   1,846 
1,260  1,280 
1,027   1,097 
86        90 
340      219 
1,019,      940 

66       121 

go;      85 

290'      260 

891       578 

1,067:      832 

36        32 
170       180 

83        80 
390      300 
501       348 
5S6       488 

857 
856 
419 

1,326 
987 
525 

838 

1,179 

1,054 

84 

373 

224 

74 

1,400 

1,047 

T.4misiana ..... 

947 

86'        90 
235       180 
964   1,037 

40      105 
56         52 

622 

ArhUMM 

226 

nHfth^nM^ 

267 

Western  Division; 
Montana 

55 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

734-      701 

135 

891 

1,060 

36 

88 

ISS 
578 

816 

32 

00 

729 

671 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

THi^hO 

21 

26 

83         80 
378       279 
263       200 
527       443 

21 

26 

Washington 

Oregon 

0 
4,750 

10 

4,003 

2,773 

2,799 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

BuBEAU  OF  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  24,  1914. 
Sib:  Through  what  seems  to  be  a  very  wise  adaptation  of  methods 
of  support  and  administration  to  schools  of  different  kinds  and  to 
schools  working  under  yarying  conditions  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  but  still  preserving  a  high  d^ree  of  correlation  and  imity  of 
purpose,  and  by  a  commendable  d^ree  of  liberality  in  expenditures 
for  education,  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  its  rural  schools.  Believing  that  an 
account  of  this  improvement,  and  of  the  methods  and  means  by  which 
it  has  been  wrought,  would  be  helpful  to  those  working  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  schools  in  other  States,  I  detailed  Harold  W. 
Fc^ht,  one  of  the  bureau's  specialists  in  rural  education,  to  go  to 
Minnesota  and  study  its  rural  schools  and  prepare  such  an  account 
for  publication.  The  accompanying  manuscript  embodies  the  results 
of  his  studies.  I  recommend  that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  distribution  among  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissior^er. 
The  Segbetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  brief  study  is  the  result  of  sev^eral  weeks'  first-ha&d 
observations  of  the  rural  schools  of  Minnesota. 

This  State  at  an  early  date  committed  itself  to  certain  educational 
policies  that  have  made  possible  the  establishment  of  its  present 
comprehensive  system  of  rural  and  village  schools.  Perhaps  no  other 
State  has  been  quite  as  successful  as  Minnesota  in  establishing  a 
system  of  schools  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  rural  life, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  study  was  made. 

The  purpose  has  been  to  emphasize  only  those  phases  of  the  rural 
school  system  that  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  schools.  These  are,  in  brief  (1)  school  maintenance,  especially 
with  general  and  special  State  aid;  (2)  units  of  school  organization, 
falling  under  the  heads  of  small  districts,  large  undivided  districts, 
and  unorganized  territory;  (3)  kinds  of  school  organization,  compris- 
ing consolidated  and  associated  schools;  (4)  agriculture  and  other 
industrial  subjects  in  all  the  schools;  and  (5)  rural  teacher  training  in 
high  schools. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion for  assistance  freely  given;  especially  to  State  Supt.  C.  G.  Schulz, 
who  has  read  these  pages  through  and  offered  valuable  suggestions; 
to  Mr.  E.  M.  Phillips,  ex-State  rural  school  commissioner,  and  Mr. 
George  B.  Alton,  ex-State  high-school  inspector,  both  of  whom  took 
great  pains  in  planning  the  trips  of  investigation.  Similar  acknowl- 
edgment is  due  Supts.  E.  A.  Freeman,  of  Grand  Rapids;  George  E. 
Eeenan,  of  Deer  River;  F.  E.  Maxon,  of  Spring  Valley;  E.  B.  Forney, 
of  Chatfield;  Miss  Annie  E.  Shetland,  county  superintendent  of 
Kochiching  County;  and  many  others  for  photographs,  printed 
materials,  and  other  valuable  helps  and  information. 

H.  W.  F. 

September  16,  1914. 
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THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  MINNESOTA. 


I.  GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

Introductory  statement. — ^MinneBOta  is  making  rapid  process  in 
organizing  its  rural  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  agri- 
cultural life.  Its  schoolmen  and  legislators  recognize  that  prepara- 
tion for  life  in  rural  communities  can  be  given  in  schools  specially 
organized  to  meet  rural  needs.  The  one-teacher  schools  of  the 
State  are,  on  the  average,  as  efficient  as  those  in  other  States;  but 
they  have  proved  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  farming  in 
preparing  the  children  for  practical  and  contented  lives  on  the  soil. 
Consequently,  Minnesota  has  adopted  a  policy  of  discouraging  all 
further  decentralization  of  school  effort  by  seeking  to  save  its  school 
districts  from  fiuiiher  subdivision  into  smaller  units,  and  of  encour- 
aging centralization  of  schools,  either  through  association  or  con- 
solidation wherever  practicable.  Some  excellent  legislation  has 
made  the  reorganization  reasonably  easy  of  attainment.  Then,  too, 
liberal  State  aid  has  provided  the  spur  to  hasten  the  work  of  change. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  reorgani- 
zation have  kept  well  in  mind  that  the  new  schools  must  be  rooted 
firmly  to  the  soil. 

Some  States  have  made  the  great  mistake  of  consolidating  their 
schools  in  urban  places,  retaining  in  them  courses  of  study  poorly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  country  children.  This  may  be  a  gain 
to  the  town,  but  it  means  loss  to  rural  districts.  Other  States  have 
carried  courses  planned  for  city  conditioxis  to  consoUdated  schools 
set  in  the  open  coimtry.  Such  a  practice. is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  speedy  organization  of  our  national  agricultiural  life.  Minnesota 
has  many  consolidated  and  central  schools  in  associated  systems  that 
are  located  in  large  and  small  villages;  but  where  this  is  the  case  the 
courses  of  study,  equipment,  experimental  plats,  and  all  other  things 
offered  the  country  children  invariably  point  the  way  back  to  the 
soil  and  are  sufficient  to  train  them  for  contented  agricultural  hfe. 
The  Minnesota  practice  is  to  consolidate  the  schools  in  the  open 
country  or  on  the  edge  of  the  rural-minded  villages,  where  the 
workers  can  be  convenient  to  the  soil. 

A  liberal  system  of  school  maintenance. — ^The  rural  schools  of  the 
State  draw  their  support  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  Apportion- 
ment per  pupil,  derived  from  the  interest  on  the  permanent  school 
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8  THE  BUBAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM   OF  MINNESOTA. 

fund  and  a  State  tax  of  1  mill  on  all  taxable  property;  (2)  a  local 
tax  of  1  mill  on  all  assessed  property  within  the  sdiool  district; 
(3)  special  aid  voted  by  the  State  legislature;  (4)  proceeds  from 
fines,  etc.;  and  (5)  local  taxes  voted  at  the  annual  school  meetings. 
Local  taxes  comprise  about  59.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  income, 
State  taxes  14.7  per  cent,  and  the  permanent  State  fund  and  ''other 
sources"  25.4  per  cent. 

The  productive  permanent  State  fund  is  approximately  $25,000,000, 
and  this  amount  is  being  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
annually  from  the  sale  of  land  and  timber  and  royalty  from  iron 
ore  mined  on  the  school  lands,  of  which  there  still  remain  some 
800,000  acres.  The  income  of  this  fund,  together  with  the  State 
mill  tax,  amoimted  for  the  past  year  to  $5.60  per  pupil  throughout 
the  State. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  growth  of  the  permanent  State 
fund: 

Table  1. — Permanent  school  fund-growth  by  decades. 

1870 $2,426,240 

1880 4, 449,  725 

1890 9, 241, 119 

1900 12, 546, 529 

1910 21, 002, 571 

1914 24, 401, 847 

State  aid  to  public  schools, — Liberal  aid  is  extended,  through  direct 
legislative  appropriation,  to  stimulate  educational  progress.  The 
amount  of  such  aid  depends  in  every  instance  on  the  character  and 
amount  of  educational  work  accomplished,  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers  employed,  and  the  kind  of  school  equipment. 

For  the  ensuing  year  every  State  high  school  will  be  entitled  to 
$2,200  of  such  aid,  and  every  graded  school  will  get  $750.  In  Minne- 
sota a  State  high  school  is  any  school  that  offers  four  years  of  high- 
school  work  and  employs  at  least  eight  regular  teachers.  A  graded 
school  is  defined  as  one  that  offers  all  the  work  covered  by  the  first 
eight  years  in  the  public-school  system  and  employs  at  least  four 
teachers.  In  case  a  graded  school  offers  at  least  two  years  of  high- 
school  work  and  employs  two  additional  teachers,  it  is  entitled  to  an 
added  $500  in  State  aid. 

In  addition,  special  aid  is  offered  for  industrial  work,  for  teacher 
training,  as  inducement  for  consolidation  or  association,  and  also  to 
•the  semigraded  and  ungraded  rural  schools.  The  term  "industrial 
work"  is  used  to  include  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home 
economics.  Schools  that  offer  all  of  these  subjects  are  entitled  to 
annual  aid  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,  besides  the  r^ular  aid  mentioned 
above.  Those  that  offer  agriculture  and  either  one  of  the  other  sub- 
jects receive  an  aid  of  $1,800. 
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Schools  that  are  consolidated  under  the  Holmberg  Act  may  receive 
aid  ranging  from  S750  to  SI  ,500  annually,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
area  embraced  in  the  district.  Village  and  town  schools  that  asso- 
ciate with  themselves  a  certain  number  of  outlying  rural  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  agricultural  and  other  indus- 
trial instruction  may,  in  addition  to  the  above,  receive  $150  for  each 
rural  school  so  associated,  and  besides  this  an  additional  $50  may 
be  voted  to  every  such  rural  school.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  miUion 
dollars  will  be  expended  for  the  associated  schools  during  the  current 
year. 

Table  2  gives  the  special  State  aid  available  to  public  schools  since 

1900: 

Table  2.— ^peetaZ  State  aid  to  puhlic  schools. 


Years. 

State 
hlxh 

Graded 
schools. 

Semi- 
graded 
schools. 

Uocraded 

rural 
schools. 

Nonnal 
traintaig. 

CODSOU- 

datifln 
andasso- 
datkn. 

Indus- 
trial 
work. 

1900 

385,000 
267,000 
377,700 
377,700 
381,500 
378,000 
474,151 

126,000 
79,000 
116,400 
137,300 
154,300 
159,700 
206,560 

311,000 
72,000 
101,994 
150,968 
144,000 
121,770 
132,240 

•40,000 
120,000 
240,460 
646,617 
465,000 
565,449 
646,017 

310,000 
10,000 
21,000 
42,000 
60,750 
60,000 

103,842 

1905 

1910 

1911 

1912 

378,250 
119,301 
167,388 

3120,000 
133,646 
270,640 

1913 

1914 

The  greatest  weakness  in  the  system, — The  Minnesota  system  of 
State  aid,  unfortunately,  makes  no  provision  for  aiding  the  poorer 
districts.    At  this  point  it  fails  to  equalize  educational  advantages. 

About  $775,000  is  distributed  annually  among  the  semigraded  and 
ungraded  rural  schools  of  the  State.  Certain  requirements  are 
mstde  in  regard  to  school  equipment,  length  of  school  year,  and 
teacher  preparation,  before  such  direct  aid — ^which  ranges  from  $75 
to  $150  per  year — can  be  granted.  Under  the  present  law,  whatever 
funds  may  be  needed  by  the  school  district  above  what  will  accrue 
from  the  first  four  sources  of  taxation  mentioned  above,  must  be 
provided  by  a  local  tax  not  to  exceed  15  mills  on  the  dollar.  Here 
is  the  real  difficulty.  Many  of  the  sparsely  settled  districts  in  the 
northern  woods,  with  their  comparatively  low  valuation,  are  unable 
to  meet  the  State  requirements  for  aid,  even  though  they  vote  the 
limit  of  15  mills.  On  th^  other  hand,  the  older  wealthy  districts  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  may  obtain  the  highest  State  aid  by 
voting  a  very  small  additional  tax — ^perhaps  a  mill  or  two — on  their 
very  high  valuation.  This  condition  of  inequaUty  is  regretted  by 
Minnesota  schoolmen,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  remedied. 

A  varied  of  units  of  school  organization. — ^Minnesota  presents  an 
interesting  study  in  school  organization.  Throughout  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  State  the  small  districts  with  their  one 
91134**— 15 2 
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and  two  teacher  schools  prevail.  These  can  not,  under  the  law,  em- 
brace less  than  4  square  miles  of  land,  and  few  of  them  exceed  9 
square  miles.  Some  of  the  small  schools  are  well  built  and  well 
taught,  but  many  are  inefficient,  and  can  do  little  or  nothing  toward 
unproving  modem  agricultural  life.  Tliey  are  the  least  satisfactory 
schools  in  the  entire  system. 

Several  northern  counties  contam  very  large  school  districts  that 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  subdivide  into  many 
smaller  units.  Some  of  the  districts  are  surprisingly  large.  One 
in  Itasca  County,  for  example,  embraces  62  townships  or  2,232  square 
miles,  an  area  larger  than  Delaware  and  twice  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island.  The  district  has  60  outlying  schools,  besides  schools  in 
several  villages  and  good-sized  towns.  The  whole  district  is  so 
thoroughly  organized  and  school  advantages  are  so  uniformly  ad- 
ministered that  this  form  of  school  organization  has  proved  vastly 
superior,  in  most  ways,  to  the  small  one-school  unit.  One  school 
board'  of  three  men,  together  with  a  professional  superintendent  and 
his  assistants,  supervises  all  education  within  the  district. 

Certain  portions  of  north  Minnesota,  notably  St.  Louis  County, 
still  contain  some  so-called  "unorganized  territory."  All  such  terri- 
tory is,  by  law,  vested  in  a  county  board  of  education  for  educational 
purposes,  and  the  county  superintendent  is  clerk  and  executive  of 
this  board.  This  means  that  schools  are  established  wherever  needed 
and  of  the  kind  needed,  by  the  coimty  board  and  coimty  superintend- 
ent, with  funds  voted  from  the  county  at  large.  Where  the  superin- 
tendent is  a  man  of  good  executive  ability  and  force  of  character 
this  system,  too,  proves  very  satisfactory.  It  tends  to  give  the  poor, 
remote  communities  as  satisfactory  educational  advantages  as 
others. 

Associated  scho(As,  or  schools  of  the  trading  center. — ^As  suggested 
by  its  name,  this  form  of  organization  contemplates  bringing  about 
an  intimate  relation  between  a  centrally  located  village  or  town 
school  and  all  the  small  rural  schools  within  the  radius  of  its  trading 
community.  Under  this  organization  the  outlying  districts  retain 
their  local  organization*  and  the  control  over  the  home  school.  At 
the  same  time  a  new  board — the  associated  board — ^representing  all 
the  outlying  schools  and  the  central  school,  is  organized  to  look  after 
the  common  interests  of  the  association  of  schools.  This  system 
provides  adequate  supervision  for  all  the  rural  schools,  as  the  super- 
intendent of  the  central  school  is  held  responsible  for  the  work  done 
in  the  associated  schools.  The  services  of  the  industrial  teachers 
of  the  central  school  are  also  extended  to  the  rural  schools,  so  that 
the  latter,  in  a  manner,  become  parts  of  one  complete  system,  all 
centered  in  the  village  school.     School  association  is  oft^n  the  first 
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Step  in  the  direction  of  consolidation  with  the  central  school.  The 
system  of  trading-center  schoob  has  proved  generally  satisfactory. 

Rapid  progress  in  school  consolidation, — ^Prior  to  1911  only  nine 
consolidated  districts  had  been  organized  in  the  State.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  Holmberg  Act,  which  provides  a  new  and  more 
liberal  law  for  the  consolidation  of  schools,  went  into  effect.  Under 
it  107  additional  conmiunities  have  effected  consolidation.  The 
progress  of  the  movement  to  reorganize  the  schools  is  especially 
strong  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  small  districts 
have  never  had  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  people.  The  schools 
are  centered  usually  either  in  the  open  country  or  in  rural-minded 
villages.  Of  such  schools  receiving  aid,  for  the  year  1911-12,  under 
the  Holmberg  Act,  13  were  in  the  open  country  and  17  in  villages. 
In  any  case  no  school  can  secure  State  aid  for  industrial  purposes  that 
does  not  own  or  have  a  long-time  lease  on  at  least  5  acres  of  land  for 
experimental  purposes.  No  consolidated  school  comprising  an  area 
of  less  than  12  square  miles  can  draw  State  aid  under  the  above- 
mentioned  act. 

Growing  interest  in  a  larger  unit  of  organization. — ^Minnesota  is  no 
exception  to  the  large  number  of  States  in  the  Middle  West  that  are 
b^inning  to  seek  ways  and  means  to  attain  a  more  satisfactory  unit 
of  school  organization  than  the  prevailing  small  district.  Such  small 
territories,  it  is  readily  understood,  can  not  maintain  strong  farm 
schools,  but  the  plea  for  local  democracy  and  home  rule  has  usually 
been  sufficient  to  block  the  plans  for  progress  in  consolidation.  On 
the  other  hand,  Minnesota  has  the  significant  example  of  what  has 
been  done  for  consolidation  and  centralization  in  the  large  undivided 
districts  and  unorganized  territory  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
The  larger  the  imit,  apparently,  the  easier  it  is  to  consohdate  the 
schools. 

Experience  in  Minnesota  seems  to  point  to  the  coimty  as  the 
natural  unit  of  school  organization  wherever  it  is  the  unit  for  civic 
administration.  The  Minnesota  advocates  of  this  system  would  elect 
a  nonpartisan  board  of  education  of,  for  example,  three  members, 
from  over  the  county  at  large,  or  by  election  districts — three  or  more 
in  the  county,  according  to  the  size  of  the  board.  This  board  should 
then  choose  a  professional  superintendent  for  a  term  of  years,  who 
might  be  held  responsible  for  the  selection  of  competent  teachers  and 
for  the  general  management  of  the  schools.  Under  such  a  system 
the  old  district  lines  would  drop  away  and  educational  advantages 
be  equalized  over  the  coimty.  Schools  would  be  elected  wherever 
needed  and  abandoned  where  no  longer  required.  Some  small  schools 
would  probably  continue  to  persist,  although  the  tendency  would  be 
toward  consolidation  into  strong,  efficient  systems. 
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Minnesota  succes^vl  in  JiMing  the  rural  schools  to  the  'needs  of  the 
open  country. — It  is  of  little  avail  to  consolidate  or  associate  the  schools 
for  country  people  if  merely  gathering  children  together  is  the  end  of 
the  reform.* 

Minnesota  is  an  agricultural  State  and  appreciates  the  value  of  a 
system  of  schook  organized  to  prepare  scientific  agriculturists  and 
men  and  women  of  right  vision  to  take  their  places  in  community 
affairs.  The  laws  providing  for  consohdation  and  association  and  for 
the  several  kinds  of  State  aid  all  aim  at  fostering  real  rural  schools. 
The  consohdated  schools  extend  their  educational  opportunities  to 
young  and  old  alike.  They  have,  first,  the  regular  courses  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  school  age.  They  also  make  it  possible  for  young 
people  who  for  good  reason  can  not  attend  school  r^ularly  to  take 
valuable  short  courses,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  evening  and  cor- 
respondence courses.  Some  of  the  schools  have  short  courses  for  the 
parents.  Of  greatest  importance  are  the  socializing  activities  result- 
ing from  these  consohdated  schools.  Mr.  £.  M.  Phillips,  formerly 
rural  school  commissioner  for  the  State,  says: 

Already  the  prindpala  in  the  various  schools  are  arranging  for  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs,  fanners'  clubs,  women's  clubs,  lecture  courses,  debates,  exhibits,  contests, 
agricultural  institutes,  social  gatherings,  potato  and  com  growers'  and  stock  breeders' 
associations,  cooperative  marketing,  and  numerous  other  activities  suggested  by 
local  conditions.  The  possibilities  in  this  direction  seem  unlimited.  Experience 
indicates  that  with  direction  and  encouragement  upon  the  principal's  part,  the 
school  easily  becomes  the  community  center  for  all  desirable  cooperative  activity. 
The  larger  interests,  the  wider  scope  and  possibilities  revealed  in  dealing  Intimately 
with  more  people  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  the  exchange  of  social  courtesies,  all 
tend  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  patrons  as  well  as  children.  Neighborhood  differences, 
including  petty  quarrels  and  feuds,  are  lost  sight  of  In  the  thought,  and  living  is 
rounded  out  with  contentment  and  a  new  hope.  This  is  not  visionary.  Thus  early 
in  the  movement  the  tendency  to  improve  conditions  for  life  in  the  country  is  assert- 
ing itself  in  consolidated  school  communities. 


II.  WORK  OF  THE  LARGE  UNDIVIDED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

How  the  large  districts  are  organized, — ^The  large  northern  counties 
of  Minnesota  have  for  the  most  part  only  recently  emerged  from  the 
great  forest.  Some  sections  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  lumberjacks, 
although  large  areas  are  already  leaving  the  ''cut^ver-land"  stage 
and  are  developing  into  excellent  grain  and  dairy  farms.  While  a 
county  remains  unorganized  educationally  the  entire  area  of  the 

iSome  time  ago  the  writer  visited  a  fine,  weU-bailt  cansoUdated  school  in  a  certain  State  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  school  was  reared  in  the  midst  of  an  ideal  environment  of  field  and  forest,  and  yet  theooozse 
of  study  did  not  permit  one  to  believe  that  it  was  intended  for  rural  folk  needing  to  be  set  in  harmony  with 
their  own  daily  environment.  Full  courses  in  Latin  and  German  prevailed,  with  optional  oourses  in 
French;  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  nature  and  the  soil. 
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territory  is  administered  by  a  county  board  of  education,  of  which 
the  county  superintendent  is  clerk  and  has  the  practical  management 
of  school  affairs.  As  soon  as  this  board  of  education  may  d6em 
advisable — a  matter  dependent  upon  growth  in  population;  increase 
in  wealth;  etc. — it  may  by  due  process  of  law  set  off  separate  common- 
school  districts  from  the  imorganized  area.  The  State  law  encourages 
the  organization  of  such  territory  into  lai^e  imits  by  granting  to 
districts  embracing  10  or  more  townships  all  the  powers  of  inde- 
pendent school  districts.  Occasionally  these  large  units  become 
subdivided  into  several  smaller  districts*;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
administration  provided  by  law  is  so  satisfactory  that  many  large 
districts  have  continued  intact  for  years,  until  at  the  present  time  it 
is  quite  common  to  find  within  them  several  good-sized  viUages  and 
scores  of  outlying  schools  administered  by  one  educational  board 
of  three  members. 

A  hiainesslUce  administrtition. — ^The  success  of  these  large  and  often 
topographically  imwieldly  districts  lies  in  the  businesslike  way  with 
which  their  affairs  are  managed.  In  the  first  place  they  have  a 
central  board  of  education,  comprising  three  members,  elected  from 
at  lai^e  over  the  district  at  the  regular  November  elections  for  three 
years  each.  These  men  are  expected  to  devote  much  time  to  school 
affairs,  for  which  they  receive  good  compensation.  The  compensa- 
tion depends  on  the  size  of  the  districts,  ranging  from  $200  a  year 
where  the  districts  contain  30  schools  to  $800  a  year  where  there 
are  91  schools  or  more.  In  addition  to  their  salaries,  the  members 
of  the  board  are  ''paid  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses 
incurred  and  paid  by  them  in  the  conduct  of  their  official  duties, 
including  their  visitation  of  schools." 

The  executive  powers  of  the  board  are  vested  in  a  professional 
school  superintendent  appointed  by  the  board  for  a  term  of  years. 
Some  of  the  strongest  school  men  in  the  State  hold  these  responsible 
positions — and  responsible  they  truly  are,  for  the  superintendents  are 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  school  policy  for  the  entire  area, 
both  as  to  main  purpose  and  smallest  detail.  From  the  central  school 
where  his  offices  are — ^usually  in  the  largest  village  in  the  district — 
he  and  the  board  plan  for  the  schools.  From  this  point  the  superin- 
tendent supervises  as  many  of  the  schools  as  he  can.  What  he  is 
unable  to  do  in  person  for  lack  of  time  is  done  by  his  assistants, 
particularly  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  home 
economics,  and  music,  who  make  the  rounds  of  the  rural  schools,  and 
who  often  in  their  turn  have  further  assistants.  This  plan  works  for 
dose,  intelligent,  and  helpful  supervision. 

Because  it  might  be  difficult  at  all  times  for  the  central  board  to 
know  the  educational  ^eeds  of  each  part  of  the  district,  the  law  pro- 
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vides  that  in  districts  containing  20  or  more  townships  the  annual 
school  meeting  shall  dect  a  local  township  superintendent  for  eadi 
ooiijgressional  township,  ^o  receives  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
his  work.  The  duties  of  the  local  superintendent  are  many  and 
▼aried.    The  statutes  contain  the  foUowing: 

The  town  superintendent  shall  advise  the  school  board  in  regard  to  the  location, 
erection,  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  the  improvement  of  school  sites,  the  employ- 
ment of  teachen,  the  furnishing  of  school  supplies,  and  all  other  matters  leLating  to 
the  schools  in  the  town.  He  shall  look  after  truants,  viat  the  sdiools,  attend  meetings 
of  school  officers  called  by  the  county  superintendent^  report  from  time  to  time  to 
the  school  board  the  condition  of  schools  in  his  town,  with  such  suggestions  in  regard 
to  their  Improvement  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and,  when  authorised  by  the  school 
board,  make  contracts  for  fuel  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  schools  in  his  town, 
and  for  ordinary  repairs  for  the  schoolhouses. 

Haw  the  system  works  in  prodiu, — ^The  laige  districts  are  marked 
by  a  varied  community  life.  The  same  district  may  have  sections 
rich  in  iron  ore  and  prosperous  agricultural  areas,  while  its  borders 
may  be  marked  by  almost  imbroken  forests  or  new  clearings  and  scat- 
tered cabins.  This  would  mean  every  degree  of  prosperity  and 
poverty.  To  equalize  matters  so  as  to  give  the  most  recent  ''squat- 
ter" all  the  educational  advantages  of  the  established  lumber  king 
is  the  working  problem  of  the  central  board  of  education. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  board  is  not  hampered  by  local  district 
lines  or  well-established  community  democracy.  The  board  has 
complete  freedom  to  build  from  new  beginnings.  The  members 
study,  first  of  all,  the  financial  needs  of  the  district  for  the  ftnaniTig 
year;  then  make  up  their  budget  and  vote  the  necessary  tax,  which  is 
levied  on  the  total  assessable  property  of  the  district.  Since  the 
district  has  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  an  independent  district,  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  not  as  limited  as  with  the  ordinary  common-school 
district.  If  a  logging  camp  needs  a  temporary  school,  a  portable 
schoolhouse  is  erected  and  a  well-trained  teacher  placed  in  charge. 
If  a  given  school  has  dwindled  in  size,  the  school  is  abandoned  and 
the  children  are  transported  at  pubUc  expense  to  the  nearest  school. 
Wherever  or  whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient,  consolidated  schools 
are  organized  and  industrial  courses  added.  A  State  high  school 
is  usually  established  in  the  largest  town,  and  such  pupils  as  live  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  5  miles  from  the  school  are  conveyed 
daily  to  and  from  the  school.  Whenever  the  pupils  live  too  far  from 
the  central  school  to  take  advantage  of  the  transportation  wagons 
for  high-school  purpose,  the  school  board  must  provide  their  guardians 
with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  children 
while  they  are  in  high-school  residence. 

The  small  rural  schools  are  provided  with  uniformly  well-trained 
teachers,  with  adequate  and  uniform  equipment  of  apparatus  and 
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books;  and,  usually,  they  have  suitable  terms  of  school — ^longer,  as  a 
rule,  than  in  the  smaller  districts  found  elsewhere.  In  this  way  the 
children  who  live  far  from  town  and  older  settlements  are  not  neg* 
lected,  but  are  given  every  opportunity  to  take  their  place  with  the 
best-educated  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  story  of  school  district  No.  1,  Itasca  County,  cm  Hhistration  to 
the  point. — ^This  unusually  large  district  contains  62  congressional 
townships,  or  2,232  square  miles.  It  has  a  total  length,  north  and 
south,  of  60  miles,  and  is  63  miles  in  breadth  at  its  widest  point  of 
measure.  The  land  is  of  glacial  formation,  and  is  cut  by  himdreds 
of  large  and  small  lakes.  Much  of  it  is  still  in  the  original  pine  and 
hardwood  forest.  The  southern  third  is  making  great  headway  in 
clearing  up  the ' '  cut-over  lands  "  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  prosperous 
agricultural  region.    Roads  are  being  cut  at  considerable  expense 


Fio.  1.— ICap  of  Itasoa  County,  Mlna. 

through  the  forests  in  every  direction.  Four  railway  lines  penetrate 
sections  of  the  district,  along  which  the  large  town  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  the  smaller  villages  of  Cohasset,  Blackberry,  Vema,  Warba, 
Swan  River,  and  Wawina  have  grown  up.  The  schools  of  all  these 
places,  and  threescore  others  in  the  open  country,  are  being  managed 
most  successfully  by  one  board  of  education,  comprising  three  men 
and  one  expert  superintendent,  who  has  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of 
professional  helpers. 

(a)  BemarkcMe  cohesion  of  parts. — One  would  naturally  expect  that 
the  towns  and  the  open  country  might  try  to  pull  apart  and  establish 
districts  independent  of  one  another,  or,  at  least,  that  each  town  or 
village  would  insist  on  its  own  independent  organization.  Thus, 
for  example,  Grand  Rapids,  with  a  population  of  2,500  people,  has 
the  central  high  school  of  the  district,  while  Cohasset,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  800,  has  only  a  graded  school.  The  latter  town  seems  to 
have  no  desire  to  establish  a  district  of  its  own,  however,  since  its 
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interests  are  the  interests  of  the  entire  district,  and  the  town  reaDy 
has  all  that  it  can  wish  in  educational  facilities.  The  district  has 
erected  here  a  $40,000  building  for  the  eight  grades,  including  an 
excellent  equipment  for  domestic  science  and  manual  training.  AH 
the  children  of  high-school  grade  are  conveyed  daily  in  comfortable 
wagons  to  the  high  school  at  Grand  Rapids.  The  latter  affords  far 
better  f  adUties  than  Cohasset  would  be  able  to  offer,  were  it  to  oper- 
ate its  own  high  school.  What  is  true  of  Cohasset  is  true  of  the 
other  railroad  towns  in  the  district.  Educational  advantages  are 
BO  equably  distributed  that  any  local  jealousies  or  differences  that 
may  at  times  have  arisen  have  never  shown  sufficient  strength  to 
bring  about  the  disruption  of  a  highly  satisfactory  system. 

(&)  The  Central  High  School  at  Orand  Rapids.— Qrfjid  Rapids  has 
the  central  high  school  of  the  district  and  also  two  good  graded 
schools.  The  former  is  a  State  high  school  of  the  first  class  and  is 
housed  in  a  well-equipped  building  set  in  ample  grounds.  The 
school  offers  exceptional  work  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training,  and  has  a  training  course  for  rural  teachers.  The 
graduates  from  the  teachers'  course  are  in  great  demand  for  the 
outlying  schools  of  the  district.  Indeed,  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  superintendent,  under  whose  eye  they  are  prepared,  to  place  aU  the 
graduates  where  they  will  best  fit  local  conditions  and  accomplish 
the  most  good. 

Every  child  of  school  age  in  the  district  who  has  completed  the 
work  of  the  eighth  grade  is  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  central  high  school.  All  children  living  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  school  are  conveyed  thither  at  public  expense.  Nor 
are  the  children  who  Uve  at  a  greater  distance  from  Grand  Rapids 
neglected.  The  school  district  pays  $7.50  a  month  toward  defraying 
the  living  expenses  of  every  such  pupil  while  in  school  residence. 

The  central  high  school  offers  most  thorough  industrial  courses, 
and,  in  addition,  an  interesting  short  course  of  10  weeks  during  the 
winter  months  for  young  men  and  women  who  can  not  regularly 
attend  during  the  sdiool  year. 

(c)  Teachers,  length  of  school  year,  salaries. — ^There  is  no  better  way, 
perhaps,  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  main  facts  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion, length  of  school  term,  school  enrollment,  and  salary,  in  district 
No.  1,  than  to  reproduce  here  in  detail  a  table  containing  all  these 
facts  for  every  one  of  its  60  rural  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
teacher  has  less  than  a  second-grade  county  certificate,  which  demands 
as  a  prerequisite  five  months'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Every  school  in  the  district,  without  exception,  has  a  nine  months' 
term — a  remarkable  condition  for  a  new  and  only  partly  developed 
country.    The  school  enrollment  in  some  of  the  schools  is  very 
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A.    TYPE  OF  SMALL  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL  IN  THE  NEW  CLEARINGS. 


B,    CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL.  DEER  RIVER,  DISTRICT  NO.  2,  ITASCA  COUNTY. 
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A,    SCHOOL  FARM   IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  DEER    RIVER  CONSOLIDATED 

SCHOOL. 

The  school  wheat  field  \%  shown  In  the  foreground. 


B.     WORKSHOP  IN  A  GOOD  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  IN  NORTHERN  MINNESOTA. 
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A.     MODEL  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL  IN  DISTRICT  NO.  2,  ITASCA  COUNTY. 
This  Is  modern  In  every  respect  and  is  well  equipped  to  do  industrial  work. 


B.    A  PORTABLE  SCHOOLHOUSE  IN  A  NEW  LOGGING  CAMP  OF  ITASCA  COUNTY. 
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^.    TWO-ROOM   RURAL  SCHOOL  IN  THE  ITASCA  COUNTY  CLEARINGS. 


B.     SPRING  VALLEY  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 

Girls  from  the  outlying  districts  assembled  at  central  school  for  their  Friday  afternoon  sewing 

lesson. 
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small.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparsity  of  population  in  the 
newer  clearings.  No  teacher  receives  less  than  $47.50  per  month. 
On  the  whole,  the  showing  is  very  satisfactory. 

School  district  No.  1,  Itasca  County. 


Schools. 

Grade  of 
certificate. 

Prob- 
able 
enroll- 
ment. 

Teacher's 

salary. 

Schools. 

Grade  of 
certificate. 

Prob- 
able 
enroll- 
ment. 

Teacher's 
salary. 

AUwood 

First 

First 

First 

Firsi 

First 

First 

First 

Second.... 

Second 

Profes- 
sional. 

First 

Second — 
Second.... 

Second 

First 

Second.... 
Second.*... 

First 

First 

First 

First 

Second.... 

First 

Second.... 

First 

Second.... 
Second.... 

First 

First 

First 

9 

17 
19 
20 
25 
25 
40 
28 
30 
25 

19 

8 
30 
10 
22 
16 
14 
10 

8 
12 
12 

5 
24 

8 

28 

18 

'     7 

4 

16 
20 

$52.50 
55.00 
52.50 
52.60 
47.50 
52.50 
67.50 
58.00 
75.00 
50.00 

52.50 
47.50 
52.50 
47.50 
52.50 
47.60 
60.00 
56.00 
52.60 
52.50 
52.50 
47.50 
52.50 
47.60 
62.50 
47.60 
50.00 
52.50 
55.00 
52.60 

M  ftx 

First 

Second 

First 

First 

First 

First 

Second.... 

Second 

Second.... 

First 

First 

First 

First 

Second 

Second. . . . 

First 

First 

Second.... 
Second.... 
Second. . . . 
Second.... 

First 

First 

First 

First 

Second.... 
Second.... 

First 

First 

First 

28 

7 

9 

6 

6 

20 

12 

20 

8 

6 

9 

7 

8 

30 

10 

12 

8 

7 

18 

15 

8 

18 

25 

30 

28 

6 

6 

8 

20 

28 

S50.00 

Arbo 

Nelson 

47.50 

Tif^iimn  T'<ake    .  -  -  - 

Ottum. 

52.60 

^gQarvjl]^ 

Orth 

52  60 

Betf  River 

Pino  Top 

52.60 

Borgvllle 

Rahier.f. 

47  50 

Big  Fork'    

Reed  Lake 

55.00 

Do 

Round  Lake 

Shallow  Pond 

Sand  Lake  

47.50 

Blackberry   

52.50 

1)0           

47  50 

Shoal  Lake 

52.50 

Cowhonx 

Spithand 

52  50 

Spruce  Park 

Squaw  Lake 

Swan  River 

Sizer 

52.60 

Carpenter 

52.50 

Car&on     

60.00 

Connin^Lam 

52  50 

Sturgeon  Lake 

Smlfli 

62.50 

'Dnnbnj*  T^ke 

47  50 

Dora  I^k6. 

Togo 

47.60 

Preestono    

!  Tirtiinor 

47.50 

1  Thorofare    

47  50 

Greenfield.    

'  Wawina. 

55  00 

Hayden 

;  Warba 

70.60 

HarrfngtoQ. 

Hansen .... 

Do 

55.50 

West  Fork 

52.60 

Houpt 

Horton 

Weltle 

47.50 

1  Wirt  

60  00 

Mooee  Park    

Deer  Lake 

52.50 

McCormlck 

Trout  Lake 

1         Do 

61.00 

McKlnley 

52.60 

Mdntiio. 

The  teachers  of  the  village  graded  schools  and  the  central  high 
school  have,  most  of  them,  professional  or  special  certificates.  The 
length  of  school  term  in  these  schools  ranges  from  9  to  9^  months. 
The  salaries  paid  are  also  higlu  The  industrial  teachers,  on  whom 
falls  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  work  of  the  rural 
schools,  receive  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  each. 

(d)  System  of  school  equipment. — ^The  great  advantages  of  a  strong 
central  system  can  be  seen  in  the  maimer  of  equipping  the  60  rural 
schools  of  the  district  for  their  work.  Each  schoolhouse  has  a  stand- 
ard equipment  of  adjustable  single  seats,  modem  bookcases,  drinking 
foimtains  or  earthen  jars  and  individual  cups,  clocks,  charts,  maps, 
etc.,  and  a  well*chosen  library.  Besides  this,  all  manner  of  working 
material,  as  raffia,  rattan,  materials  for  weaving  mats,  woolen  yam, 
and  plasticine,  as  well  as  all  textbooks,  paper,  ink,  and  pencils  are 
furnished  the  pupils  free  of  charge. 

•  The  district  purchases  all  its  supplies,  which  are  kept  in  storerooms 
at  the  central  school  until  requisitioned  by  the  teachers  of  the  several 
91134*^—15 3 
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schools.  Everything  is  purchased  by  an  experienced  educator,  who 
buys  nothing  but  the  best.  He  and  his  assistants  choose  and  send  out 
the  hbraries  to  the  rural  schools,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  they  will 
contain  good  wholesome  reading. 

(e)  How  t7i£  schools  are  linked  together. — ^The  work  of  the  outlying 
schools  is  largely  outlined  and  directed  from  the  central  school.  This 
is  especially  true  of  work  that  deals  with  exceptional  phases  of  commu- 
nity education,  as  patriotism,  home  sanitation,  local  recreation,  etc., 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  schools  find  time  for  this  kind 
of  local  leadership.  Other  work  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers 
from  the  central  school  is,  of  course,  agriculture,  manual  training,  and 
home  economics.  Teachers  from  the  central  school  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  the  rural  schools,  or  they  have  perambulating  assistants 
who  are  charged  with  these  duties.  Typewritten  lessons  in  industrial 
subjects  are  sent  out  to  the  schools  from  time  to  time  or  it  may  be 
"Some  experiments  with  plants  and  soils"  or  similar  themes.  Later 
come  "follow-up"  sheets  asking  the  teachers  pertinent  questions, 
which  tend  to  keep  them  on  the  alert  and  interested.  Of  other  lessons 
sent  out  the  following  are  suggestive  titles:  *'  Itasca  County  geography 
outline,"  "The  teacher's  duty  to  stimulate  patriotism,"  "School 
lunches  as  subject  for  thought,"  "Outline  of  sewing  for  rural  schools," 
and  "Teachers  and  their  instructions  in  regard  to  local  poverty  and 
disease." 

Some  interesting  phases  oj  school  worTe  in  district  No,  ;?,  Itasca 
County. — Itasca  County,  with  its  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  contains 
only  five  school  districts.  Of  these,  two  comprise  exactly  one  town- 
ship each,  and  another  nearly  three  townships.  The  Grand  Rapids 
District,  with  its  62  townships,  is  the  lai^est  of  all.  District  No.  2 — 
otherwise  known  as  the  Deer  River  District — ^has  an  area  of  470  square 
miles. 

In  organization  and  purpose  these  five  districts  are  very  similar. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  of  the  work  done  in  all  of 
them.  A  few  things  of  special  interest  from  a  study  of  the  Deer 
River  District  will  suffice. 

(a)  Spirit  of  enterprise, — ^The  investigator  invariably  gets  the  feeling 
upon  coining  in  contact  with  the  school  boards  and  superintendents 
in  these  large  districts  that  here  is  an  organization  for  school  purposes 
which  utili^  all  the  business  enterprise  and  aggressiveness  that  mark 
other  large  American  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  These 
school  boards  receive  a  remuneration  for  their  labors  sufficient  to 
make  them  look  upon  their  school  duties  as  a  part  of  the  day's  work, 
rather  than  as  something  incidental  and  belonging  to  odd  moments.' 
At  any  rate,  a  marked  spirit  of  aggressiveness  and  liberality  is  found 
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in  all  these  large  districts,  yet  this  system  of  organization  is  more 
economical  than  the  other,  because  it  is  more  thoroughly  organized.^ 

(b)  A  complete  school  equipment.— The  outlying  schools  of  the  Deer 
River  District  are  well  planned.  Apparent  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment are  found  in  a  few  places  where  portable  houses  have  been  erected 
to  answer  the  temporary  needs  of  some  new  logging  community  or 
settlement.  The  schoolhouses  are  well  built.  iThey  are  invariably 
correctly  lighted.  Each  of  them  is  equipped  with  a  modem  heating 
and  ventilating  system,  with  bubbling  fountain,  two  good  manual- 
training  benches  and  tools,  and  some  with  oil  stoves,  ovens,  and  aU 
necessary  cooking  utensils.  AU  books  and  working  materials  are 
furnished  free  of  charge. 

(c)  Supermsion  and  extension  worJc. — ^The  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  hold  frequent  community  raUies  at  the  schoolhouses,  where 
local  problems  are  discussed.  Once  a  year  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  are  invited  to  attend  a  two-day  short  course  at  the  Central 
High  School  at  Deer  River,  when  dinners  are  served  free  by  the  do- 
mestic science  department  of  the  school. 

The  instructor  in  agriculture  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  vis- 
iting rural  schools,  outlining  the  work  in  agriculture,  and  in  advising 
with  the  farmers  of  the  district.  In  a  similar  way  the  manual-training 
instructor  makes  the  round  of  the  rural  schools,  spending  a  half  day 
at  a  time  giving  instruction  in  handwork. 

(d)  The  central  high  school. — ^This  school  is  located  at  Deer  River,  a 
village  of  1,500  people.  It  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  school,  having  a 
modem  central  building  and  a  separate  building  for  manual  training 
and  forge  work.  A  large  school  farm  adds  materially  to  the  physical 
equipment.  The  school  is  consolidated  under  the  Holmberg  Act, 
and  conveys  children  to  school  from  over  an  area  of  a  five-mile  radius. 
It  further  receives  aid  as  a  State  high  school  and  for  maintaining 
industrial  work  in  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual  training. 
Children  of  high-school  preparation,  living  beyond  the  transportation 
limits,  receive  $2  per  week  to  apply  on  their  living  expenses. 

(e)  Night  short  courses, — ^The  central  school  offers  a  series  of  prac- 
tical night  courses  1  night  weekly  for  10  weeks.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  regular  industrial  work,  and  is  intended  particularly  for  the 
grown  people  in  or  near  Deer  River. 

i  The  following  is  an  illustration  in  point:  When  tho  writer  and  a  half  doxen  associates  were  studying  Deer 
River  District  as  guests  of  the  oonununity,  meetings  were  arranged  and  school  hoard  members  and  other 
educators  from  adjacent  districts  were  invited  to  be  present.  These  meethigs  were  for  school  business  and 
not  for  entertatument,  however.  The  domestic  science  department  of  the  central  school  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  the  pupils  knew  how  to  cook ,  by  preparing  dinner  for  a  party  of  20  people.  A 
specialtrahiwascharteredbytheschool  board  over  the  Minneapolis  &  Rainy  River  Railroad,  which  pene- 
trates the  district  from  north  to  south,  in  order  that  the  guests  might  reach  the  largest  number  of  rural 
schools  in  the  short  time  at  their  disposal.  This  train  stopped  at  the  logging  sidings  whenever  handy  to 
some  rural  school  and  finally  pulled  up  near  a  logging  camp  where  a  hearty  dinner  was  waiting. 
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ni.    ASSOCIATED    SCHOOLS,    OR    SCHOOLS    OF    THE 
TRADING  CENTER. 

A  successful  compromise  in  school  centralization, — In  many  com- 
munities the  common  practice  of  consolidating  small,  ineflfective  rural 
schools  into  strong  central  plants  is  objected  to  as  doing  violence  to 
time-honored  ideals  and  traditions.  Because  of  this  feeling  the 
weak,  one-teacher  schools  have,  in  many  places,  continued  to  per- 
sist in  the  face  of  repeated  elBForts  at  consoUdation.  The  proposed 
remedy  has  seemed  too  radical  and  has  been  voted  down. 

Minnesota  has  at  this  point  worked  out  a  compromise  that  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  This  is  the  so-called  associated 
schools,  or  schools  of  the  trading  center. 

A  rural  trading  center,  speaking  generally,  embraces  the  central 
village,  with  its  various  emporiimis  of  trade  and  exchange,  and  all 
the  surrounding  country  that  can  conveniently  use  the  village  as 
a  clearing  house  for  its  agricultural  products  and  as  a  social  rec- 
reation center.  The  schools  of  such  an  area,  including  the  cen- 
tral village  school  and  some  or  all  of  the  outlying  rural  schook, 
may  by  law  associate  themselves  for  mutual  educational  purposes. 
The  striking  feature  of  this  system  is,  as  already  indicated  elsewhere, 
that  all  the  districts  that  enter  into  the  association  retain  their  inde- 
pendent organization  for  local  purposes,  including  the  general  control 
of  the  home  school.  At  the  same  time  they  become  merged  into  one 
large  district — the  associalied  district — for  all  matters  of  contunon 
educational  interest.  The  school  ofl&cers  of  all  the  associated  dis- 
tricts, three  members  from  each,  form  a  board  with  authority  to  levy 
a  special  tax  for  associated  purposes.  In  addition  to  this  there  is 
formed  an  associated  board  comprising  the  six  members  of  the  village 
board  and  one  member  each  from  the  associated  districts.  The 
duty  of  this  board  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  common  interest,  such 
as  disbursing  the  fimds  voted  by  the  larger  board  and  employing  the 
special  instructors  in  industrial  subjects  provided  by  law. 

TTie  Putnam  Act  and  school  association. — ^The  Mnnesota  form  of 
school  association  was  made  possible  by  the  provisions  of  the  Putnam 
Act,  which  has  revolutionized  school  work  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  This  law  provides,  primarily,  liberal  aid  for  instruction  in 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  household  economics  in  certain 
high  schools  and  graded  schools.  But,  secondly,  it  makes  provision 
whereby  rural  schools  may  become  associated  with  an  adjoining  high 
school  or  graded  school  in  order  that  the  rural  schools  may  receive  the 
benefits  of  these  industrial  subjects  on  equal  terms  with  the  village 
schools. 
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A  few  of  the  more  important  sections  of  the  Putnam  Act  read  as 
follows: 

Sbc.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  extending  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  home  economics, 
and  manual  training  to  pupils  in  rural  schools,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
influence  and  supervision  of  State  high  or  graded  schools  over  rural  schools,  one  or 
more  rural  schools  may  become  associated  with  any  State  high  or  graded  school  main- 
taining a  department  of  agriculture,  whether  or  not  such  high  or  graded  school  has 
been  designated  by  the  State  highnschool  board  to  receive  aid  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  Any  such  State  high  or  graded  school  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be 
known  as  a  central  school. 

Sec.  7.  To  effect  this,  proceedings  shall  be  had  by  petition  and  election  on  the  part 
of  the  rural  school  or  schools  as  now  provided  by  law  for  the  consolidation  of  school 
districts,  and  ballots  to  vote  upon  this  question  shall  read: 

To  aasodate  with  Dist.  No.  —  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  manual  training — 
Yes —  No—.  The  district  or  districts  casting  a  majority  vote  upon  the  approval  of  such 
association  by  a  majority  of  the  school  board  of  the  central  school  become  so  associated, 
and  the  rural  school  or  schools,  together  with  the  central  school,  shall  thereafter  be 

known  as  the  associated  schools  of for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  manual 

training. 

Sbc.  9.  The  school  board  of  each  rural  school  district  associated  with  a  c^itral  school 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  designate  one  of  its  members  by  vote  to  act  with 
the  school  board  of  the  central  school  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to 
the  teaching  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  manual  training  in  such  schools, 
and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  such  instruction,  both  in  the  central  school  and  in  the 
associated  rural  schools,  such  member  shall  have  equal  power  with  the  member  of  the 
school  board  of  the  central  school. 

Sec.  10.  The  principal  or  superintendent  of  the  central  school  shall  have  and 
exercise  the  same  authority  and  supervision  over  the  rural  schools  as  over  the  central 
school.  He  shall  prepare  for  the  associated  rural  schools  a  suitable  course  of  study 
embodying  training  and  instruction  in  agriculture  and  such  subjects  as  are  related  to 
farm  life  and  can  be  successfully  taught  in  rural  schools. 

Sec.  11.  The  relationship  and  obligations  between  the  associated  rural  school  or 
schools  and  the  central  school  may  be  terminated  at  any  annual  school  meeting  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  associated  districts,  but  not  untU  the  central  school  has  had  at 
least  one  year's  notice  of  the  intention  to  vote  on  the  question. 

General  advantages  of  school  association. — ^The  system  established 
by  the  Putnam  Act  provides  adequate  supervision  for  all  the  rural 
schools,  since  the  superintendent  is  charged  with  responsibihty  for  all 
the  work  done  in  the  associated  schools.  The  industrial  teachers  are 
employed  by  the  associated  board  for  all  the  schools,  and  while  their 
work  centers  in  the  village  high  or  graded  school  they  must  direct  the 
industrial  subjects  in  all  the  schools. 

Such  a  system  when  fully  developed  embraces  many  activities,  all 
directed  from  the  central  school.  It  may  include:  (1)  The  central 
school,  having  the  usual  eight  grades  and  a  four-year  high  school;  (2) 
as  many  locally  independent  schools  as  there  are  districts  in  the 
association;  (3)  well-organized  industrial  courses,  including  a  variety 
of  short  courses;  (4)  an  experimental  plat  or  farm  of  five  or  more 
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acTCs;  (5)  agricultural  extension  work,  usually  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  exten3ion  division;  and  a  local  train- 
ing school  for  rural  teachers. 

This  kind  of  organization  makes  possible  a  real  community  school. 
It  goes  far  beyond  ordinary  schoolroom  practices  and  utilizes  all  the 
great  out-of-doors.  It  combines  the  resources  of  town  and  country  to 
the  end  of  harmonizing  townlolk  and  country  folk,  enabling  them  to 
reaUze  that  they  are  members  of  one  common  body  who  must  work 
together  in  harmony  to  mutual  ends. 

Ex-State  High-School  Inspector  George  B.  Aiton,  who  has  himself 
taken  a  large  part  in  school  association,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
advantages  of  the  Minnesota  plan,  as  exemplified  by  the  Cokato 
Association,  which  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the 
State: 

1.  The  problem  of  rural  echools  is  solved,  at  least  for  this  community.  Teachers, 
texts,  courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction  are  brought  under  expert  sui>er- 
vision. 

2 .  A  supply  of  rural  teachers  is  established.  These  teachers,  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  central  school,  go  back  and  forth  familiarly  and  are  in  as  close  touch  with  the 
superintendent  as  are  the  grade  teachers  of  the  village. 

3.  Agricultural  instruction  is  brought  to  the  farmer's  door.  The  organization  of 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  such  schools  in  each  county — ^no  distant  daydream — ^is  far 
ahead  of  a  sparse  system  of  schools,  such  as  one  for  each  congressional  district. 

4.  The  plan  is  economical.  Present  buildings  are  utilized  and  the  ordinary  hi^ 
school  teachers  are  able  to  do  the  academic  part  of  the  work. 

6.  By  combining  the  resources  of  town,  county,  and  State  and  by  avoiding  duplica- 
tion, competent  instructors  may  be  employed. 

6.  Class  education— and  this  is  no  trifling  matter— is  avoided. 

7.  The  town  school  is  improved  by  the  attendance  of  country  students,  and  country 
students  are  improved  by  mingling  with  town  students. 

8.  A  long  step  has  been  taken  to  solve  the  problems  of  rural  life.  The  influence  of 
a  cooperative  school  will  be  exerted,  not  only  in  favor  of  greater  productivity  and  of 
cooperation  in  marketing,  but  in  favor  of  improved  roads,  speedy  transportation, 
reasonable  hours  of  work,  and  increased  pay.  The  upshot  of  it  all  can  not  fail  to  be 
more  homes  of  thrift  and  contentment.^ 

A  concrete  illustration. — Spring  Valley  is  a  village  of  2,000  people, 
situated  "in  a  rich  fanning  community  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State.  The  people  are  noted  for  thrift  and  conservatism.  In  spite 
of  the  latter  the  past  four  years  have  seen  marked  changes  in  the 
system,  especially  so  since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  association, 
which,  according  to  Supt.  F.  E.  Maxon,  who  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  system,  has  wrought  great  things  both  for  the  town 
and  near-by  country. 

(a)  Central  scTiool  and  farm. — ^A  modem  high-school  building  was 
erected  three  years  ago  and  equipped  for  industrial  work — agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  household  economics.     This  enabled  the  school 

1  Pamphlet  reprinted  from  The  School  Review,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2,  February,  1913. 
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to  draw  annual  State  aid  of  $2,600  under  the  Putnam  Act.  At  the 
present  time  three  large  rooms  are  used  exclusively  for  agriculture 
"work,  two  large  rooms  contain  the  manual  training  and  forge  work, 
and  two  are  equipped  for  domestic  science.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  200  students  of  high-school  grade  pursuing  the  industrial 
subjects  more  than  50  per  cent  are  from  the  associated  rural  districts. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  the  influence  of  the  system  in  keeping  the 
rural  children  in  the  small  schools  and  ''pointing"  them  for  the 
central  school. 

The  school  maintains  a  farm  of  16  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  produce  from  this  farm  has,  year  by  year,  sold  for  more 
than  enough  to  pay  all  running  expenses.  All  agriculture  students 
are  expected  to  learn  the  practical  phases  of  the  subject,  doing  work 
on  the  farm. 

(J)  Beginnings  of  association, — In  1911,  20  rural  districts  were 
invited  to  associate  with  the  central  district  for  industrial  purposes 
under  the  Putnam  Act.  Fourteen  districts  voted  for  association, 
seven  by  unanimous  vote.  No  district  has  ever  expressed  a  desire  to 
withdraw  from  the  association,  and  others  which  at  first  refused  to 
enter  have  made  request  for  admission. 

(c)  Work  of  supervision  and  cooperation. — ^The  superintendent  makes 
an  effort  to  reach  each  school  at  work  and  consult  the  teacher  about 
the  general  school  work.  Regular  reports  are  expected  from  all 
rural  teachers,  and  from  time  to  time  they  are  called  to  the  central 
school  to  consult  with  the  industrial  teachers.  The  latter  also  make 
regular  rounds  of  the  outlying  schools  and  send  each  teacher  type- 
written lesson-guides  for  the  daily  industrial  work. 

Each  district  is  provided  with  imiform  textbooks  and  school  equip- 
ment at  cost.  This  means  uniformity  and  great  saving.  So  well  has 
the  plan  worked  that  nonassociated  districts  are  seeking  to  get  their 
books  and  equipment  through  the  office  of  the  association.  In  all 
schools  where  there  are  two  or  more  boys  over  10  years  of  age  a. 
double  bench  and  sets  of  tools  are  placed — providing  the  district 
agrees  to  pay  for  the  lumber  used.  The  benches  and  tools  remain 
the  property  of  the  association  and  can  be  transferred  from  one 
school  to  another  according  to  the  need.  Likewise,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  girls  old  enough,  and  the  board  agrees  to  furnish  the 
supplies,  a  two-burner  kerosene  stove,  oven,  and  complete  cooking 
outfit  are  placed  in  each  rural  school  making  the  formal  request. 

(d)  Rural  pupils  at  the  central  school, — Dining  three  months  in  the 
fall  and  two  in  the  spring,  pupils  10  years  of  age  and  over  spend 
Friday  afternoon  of  each  week  at  the  central  school,  engaged  in 
industrial  study.  The  agriculture  teacher  meets  all  the  pupils  for  40 
minutes  in  agriculture  work;  after  this  the  boys  spend  a  second  hour 
in  the  manual  training  shop  under  the  direction  of  the  manual  train- 
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ing  instructor,  while  the  girls  are  at  work  in  the  domestic  science 
rooms.  The  work  begmi  on  Friday  afternoon  at  the  central  school 
is  expected  to  be  continued  throughout  the  week  in  the  home  school, 
and  to  be  ready  for  report  at  the  next  Friday  meeting. 

(e)  The  short  courses. — The  first  of  these  is  a  three  months'  course, 
open  to  yoxmg  men  and  women  above  15  years  of  age.  During  the 
past  year  33  students  took  advantage  of  the  course,  almost  all  of  them 
coming  from  the  open  country.  Instruction  is  given  in  English, 
farm  arithmetic  and  accounts,  civil  government  and  farm  sanitation, 
agriculture,  cooking,  sewing,  carpentry,  forge  work,  spellings  and 
penmanship. 

A  junior  short  course  and  contest  is  also  an  annual  feature.  At 
this,  hberal  prizes  are  awarded  for  various  exhibits,  among  which 
the  com  exhibits  usually  take  first  place.  Special  prizes  are  also 
offered  for  the  best  displays  from  the  rural  schools.  The  local  com- 
mercial club  holds  a  well-patronized  market  day  while  the  junior 
short  course  is  in  session. 

(/)  The  agricultural  instructor  the  local  farm  adviser. — The  in- 
structor who  has  charge  of  agriculture  and  the  school  farm  acts  as 
adviser  to  the  entire  farming  community.  He  holds  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  plan  farm  buildings  and  silos,  and  often  drives  long  distances 
into  the  coimtry  to  instruct  in  types  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep,  and  in  a  thousand  and  one  ways  assists  in  bettering  agri- 
cultural conditions. 

Occasional  night  meetings  are  also  held  at  the  outlying  school- 
houses,  where  f arm^life  topics  of  all  khids  are  discussed. 

(g)  The  cost  of  association. — It  is  of  interest  to  know  what  the 
system  costs  the  rural  schools  over  and  above  the  regular  mainte- 
nance of  the  local  schools.  Last  year  the  Spring  Valley  associated 
school  board  paid  out  the  following  amounts: 

Salaries — 5  teachers  (2  for  4  months  only) $4,140 

Agriculture 956 

■Home  economics 414 

Manual  training 1, 014 

Not  classified 803 

Total 7, 326 

The  above  statement  iucludes  the  purchase  of  considerable  equip- 
ment for  the  industrial  departments,  but  does  not  include  the  sclu>ol 
farm,  which  was  self-sustaining. 

The  State  paid  the  associated  school  board  the  following  amounts: 

State  aid  for  the  three  industrial  subjects $2, 500 

State  bonus  ($150)  for  each  of  14  districts  associated 2, 100 

Total 4,600      • 
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A.    SPRING  VALLEY  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 

Boys  from  the  outlying  districts  assembled  at  the  central  school  fortheir  Friday  afternoon  manual 

training  lesson. 


B,    THRESHING  ON  THE  FARM  OF  THE  SPRING  VALLEY  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOL. 
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A,    CENTRAL  BUILDING  OF  THE  CHATFIELD  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 


B.     CHATFIELD  COOPERATIVE  LAUNDRY. 
Established  for  the  farm  folk  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  associated  school. 
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The  one  stipulation  for  State  aid  is  that  the  associated  schools 
must  raise  ojie  dollar  for  each  two  doUars  of  State  aid.  In  this  case, 
the  sum  of  $2,300  would  have  to  be  levied  on  the  entire  associated 
district.  Two  mills  on  the  doUar  would  be  more  than  enough  for 
this  purpose.  On  this  basis  what  would  the  average  outlying  dis- 
trict pay  for  its  share?  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  14  districts 
varies  from  $32,000  to  $100,000,  with  an  average  of  $50,000.  This 
amount  at  two  mills  would  make  $100 — the  average  cost  to  each 
district.  Of  this  amount  $50  is  refunded  by  the  State,  which,  it 
'will  be  recalled,  pays  annually  $50  to  each  rural  school  associated. 
Indeed,  at  Spring  Valley  several  schools  paid  only  about  $10  each, 
while  one  or  two  paid  $100  each.     From  this  one  can  readily  see 


Fio.  2.— Map  showing  Chatfleld,  Minn.,  Associated  Schools. 

that  the  system  oflFers  many  advantages  at  a  surprisingly  small 
final  cost. 

ChatHeld  Associated  Schools. — Chatfield  is  another  village  in  south- 
eastern Minnesota,  not  far  from  Spring  Valley.  This  school  is  or- 
ganized in  practically  the  same  way  as  the  Spring  Valley  school,  and 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  country-life  activities.  The  association 
is  organized  around  a  village  of  1,300  people,  8  of  the  rural  districts 
lie  in  Olmstead  County  and  the  remaining  3,  together  with  the  cen- 
tral district,  are  in  Fillmore  County. 

(a)  School  attendance. — Supt.  E.  B.  Forney  gives  his  high-school 
enrollment  for  the  past  year  as  114,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  110. 
Five  years  ago  the  enrollment  was  only  55  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 52.    The  town  of  Chatfield  has  made  no  growth  in  this  period 
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of  tiiney  SO  that  the  increase  is  almost  wholly  from  the  associated 
districts.  The  1914  freshman  class  had  41  members,  21  of  whom 
live  in  the  coimtry.  The  children  who  attend  the  small  schools 
early  become  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  the 
central  school.  This  provides  enough  vital  interest  materials  to 
encourage  them  to  remain  in  the  small  school  through  the  eight 
years,  after  which  many  of  them  continue  the  work  at  the  central 
school  as  regular  students,  or,  at  least,  enroll  for  the  annual  three 
months'  short  course. 

(J)  School  supervision. — ^The  Chatfield  associated  board  has  the 
following  rules  for  supervision  of  outlying  schools: 

The  superintendent  shall  make  as  many  tours  of  inspection  as 
his  work  will  warrant,  in  no  case  less  than  two  visits  to  each  school 
annually.  The  agricultural  instructor  must  visit  each  school  three 
times,  the  normal  training  instructor  two  times,  and  the  domestic 
science  instructor  as  often  as  convenient.  This  means  that  each 
school  will  receive  at  least  eight  visits  during  the  year,  and  gener- 
ally many  more. 

I     The  supervising  teacher  must  file  a  written  report  of  each  such 
visit  with  the  superintendent,  as  in  the  affixed  illustration: 


Instructor Date  12/16/13. 

Hour  of  leaving  Chatfield 12.10 

Hour  of  arrival  at  school  Dist.  No 1.  00 

Number  of  minutes  en  route 50 

Hour  of  leaving  school 2. 25 

Number  of  minutes  at  school 85 

Conveyance,  horse  and  buggy.    Cost,  one-half  of  $1.25. 

Nature  of  instruction,  if  any  is  given:  Demonstration — Capil- 
larity as  applied  to  soils. 

Criticism  of  school  or  teacher,  if  any:  Discipline  excellent. 
Word  drill  in  reading  and  recitation  in  history  were  good. 
Pupils  read  by  pronouncing  words,  and  do  not  perceive  tlie 
sentence  as  a  whole.  Phrase  drill  and  drill  in  expression 
are  sadl v  needed .  The  only  preparation  for  the  new  lessons 
was  "Take  to— /' 


These  reports  are  made  the  basis  of  consultation  with  the  rural 
teachers,  who,  in  turn,  must  be  present  at  three  teachers'  meetings  a 
year,  at  the  central  school.  These  meetings  include  the  consideration 
of  all  phases  of  the  school  work — among  other  things,  the  presentation 
of  models  in  busy  work  by  the  normal  training  instructor.  The  rural 
teachers  are  paid  $1  for  attendance  upon  each  of  these  meetings. 
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(c)  Course  of  study. — ^The  school  follows  almost  in  detail  the  course 
of  study  outlined  in  Bulletin  No.  47  of  the  State  Department — Sug- 
gestive Outlines  for  Study  Courses  in  Minnesota  High.Schools. 

The  attached  report  gives  an  idea  of  one  class  in  animal  hus- 
bandry: 


Subject,  animal  husbandry.    Year,  1912-13. 

Teacher, 

Texts,  Craig:  Plumb:  Bulletins. 

Weeks  pursued,  36.    Periods  per  week, 

Length  of  period,  40.    Number  passed,  8. 

Number  failed ,  lab .  double.    State  certificates  issued , 

Outline  the  work  of  the  year  as  follows:  Amount  of  text  cov- 
ered, with  omitted  parts  mentioned,  special  methods,  field 
trips,  laboratory  work,  classics  read,  etc. 

Stock  judging:  Placed  a  great  deal  of  emphaab  on  this  phase 
of  the  work. 

Used  text  and  charts  in  preparing  the  class  for  practice  work 
in  judging  of  all  but  cattle.  Here  I  used  lantern  slides 
very  freely.  The  stockyards  provided  more  or  less  mate- 
rial. 

Dairying:  Talks  and  bulletins  formed  the  basis  of  the  recita- 
tion work.  The  laboratory  work  consisted  of  work  with 
the  separator  and  a  thorough  course  in  milk  and  cream 
testing. 

Creamery  problems  were  also  taken  up. 

Breeds  of  live  stock:  Plumb  and  Craig  were  used  as  texts. 
Only  the  essentials  were  studied. 

Poultry:  Bulletins  used  as  texts. 

Feeding:  Bulletios  used  as  texts. 

Practice  in  calculating  rations.  t 

Insects:  A  brief  study  of  the  most  important  facts  about  in- 
sects. Made  special  study  of  bees.  Took  class  out  to  an 
apiary  for  demonstration. 

Ventilation  of  farm  buildings. 

Agricultiu^  bacteriology. 


(d)  Three  months^  short  course. — ^A  large  number  of  young  men  and 
women  above  school  age  took  advantage  of  the  course  during  the 
past  year.  Farm  machinery  (with  special  attention  to  the  gas  engine), 
animal  husbandry,  farm  crops,  and  soils  were  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural topics  considered.  Among  other  subjects  receiving  considerable 
attention  were  farm  accounting,  letter  writing,  business  forms,  and 
composition  work. 
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The  day's  work  began  at  12.30  and  closed  at  3.30.  This  would 
enable  those  in  attendance  to  do  their  chores  and  other  work  before 
leaving  for  school. 

(e)  Some  extension  work, — ^The  Chatfield  school  has  been  especially 
successful  in  making  its  eflForts  at  outward  work  felt  in  the  home  and 
community.  No  more  striking  illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than 
that  the  school  was  immediately  instrumental  in  inducing  the  fanners 
of  the  community  to  erect  the  Chatfield  Fanners'  Cooperative  Laun- 
dry, which  is  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Few 
things  can  mean  more  to  the  f  ann  women,  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
real  dmdgery,  than  such  a  labor-saving  plant. 

The  instructor  of  agriculture  and  his  advanced  students  undertake 
to  test  com  and  all  kinds  of  grain  for  the  community,  making  a  nomi- 
nal charge  to  cover  actual  expenses.  ''The  com  testing  alone,"  says 
Supt.  Forney,  ''has  many  times  more  than  paid  the  salary  of  the 
agricultural  man." 

In  the  same  way  milk  and  cream  are  tested  and  soil  analysis  made. 
Then  farmers'  clubs  and  institutes  are  organized  and  maintained. 
One  of  the  most  popular  innovations  is  the  lecture  courses  at  the  rural 
schools,  at  which  lantern  shdcs  and  other  illustrations  are  used. 


IV.    CONSOLIDATION    AND    GENUINE    COMMUNITY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  public  beginning  to  realize  wastefulness  under  the  old  system. — 
The  people  m  many  parts  of  Minnesota  are  wide-awake  to  the  great 
waste  of  the  small  school.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  even 
where  the  one-teacher  school  is  modem  in  architecture,  is  weU  kept, 
and  in  charge  of  a  well-paid  teacher,  it  can  not  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  modern  country  life.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances the  school  can  not  approximate  the  work  that  it  should  do — 
viz,  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  community  for  satisfied,  well- 
rewarded  Uving  on  the  country  soil. 

The  fact  is,  in  Minnesota  as  elsewhere,  the  one-teacher  school  does 
not  offer  rural  children  what  they  need  to-day.  On  account  of  this, 
real  interest  in  school  work  is  poorly  sustained,  and  the  older  pupils 
too  often  leave  school  long  before  completing  the  eighth  grade.  No 
thinking  person  would  expect  anything  better  than  we  are  getting 
from  the  one-teacher  school  system.  Such  schools  were  very  good 
as  pioneer  schools  in  pioneer  communities,  but  as  schools  seeking 
to  be  of  assistance  at  this  time  of  real  husbandry  farming  they  are 
distinct  failures. 

Association  of  schools  has  done  much  to  correct  these  conditions 
in  many  parts  of  Minnesota.    In  others  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
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munity  are  being  brought  under  one  roof,  in  a  centrally  located,  well- 
organized  school,  comprising  the  usual  eight  years  of  elementary 
work,  together  with  four  years  of  cultural  and  industrial  high-school 
work. 

Minnesota  consolidated  schools  iecoming  effective  comrn/unity  cen- 
ters,— ^Much  of  the  Minnesota  consolidation  has  been  well  done.  This 
is  fortunate.  In  some  States,  imfortunatdy,  consoUdation  has 
meant  only  the  merging  of  a  number  of  small  schools  into  a  large 
one,  and  providing  the  new  school  with  the  traditional  town  school 
course  of  study.  If  consohdation  is  not  done  well,  it  had  better  not 
be  done  at  aU.  And  to  be  done  well  tjie  new  school's  course  of  study, 
while  offering  the  broadest  general  culture,  must  somehow  be  rooted 
to  the  soil,  and  its  activities  must  reach  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the 
school  into  the  entire  school  community  to  do  the  educational  work 
of  the  whole  people. 

In  a  number  of  the  consolidated  school  communities  which  came 
imder  the  investigator's  notice  in  Minnesota,  the  country  folk  are 
getting  at  home  many  of  the  social-recreational  attractions  that 
they  formerly  sought  in  town.  The  schools  are  becoming  social 
centers.  In  many  places  the  assembly  halls  are  used  for  regular  coim- 
try  rallies  of  various  kinds — ^here  are  held  the  extension  lecture  courses, 
the  neighborhood  social  gatherings,  the  farmers'  institutes,  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  mothers'  meetings,  and  other  meetings  of  similar  nature. 
In  this  way  the  new  schools  are  able  to  provide  modem  substitutes 
for  many  of  the  rural  activities  that  disappeared  with  our  transition 
from  the  household  economy  stage  of  fanning  to  the  present  stage  of 
exploitation  and  beginnings  of  husbandry  farming. 

Consolidation  easily  attained  because^  of  liberal  laws, — ^The  Holm- 
bei^  Act  went  into  effect  April  18,  1911.  The  new  law  makes  it 
reasonably  easy  to  effect  consohdation  by  having  eUmiaated  the 
more  or  less  prohibitive  conditions  formerly  in  use,  and  adding, 
instead,  liberal  State-aid  inducements. 

Several  States  which  have  striven  to  consolidate  their  schools  have 
failed  on  account  of  xmreasonable  laws;  and  others  have  been  slow 
to  act  because  they  have  had  no  State-aid  features  t;0  offer  as  an 
inducement  for  change.  The  special  features  of  the  Minnesota  law 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  resident  freeholders  only  is  required 
for  petition  to  consoUdate.  Under  the  old  law  a  majority  was 
required. 

2.  When  the  election  is  called  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  con- 
solidate, such  election  is  held  at  one  centrally  located  polling  place, 
and  a  bare  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is  sufficient.  Under  the 
former  act  the  districts  voted  separately,  which  made  it  vastly  more 
difficult  to  get  the  requisite  majority. 
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3.  It  sets  certain  high  standards  for  teachers  and  school  equipment 
that  must  be  met  before  the  new  organization  can  be  recognized  by 
the  State  authorities  or  aid  granted  imder  the  law.     Thus: 

(a)  The  same  high  standards  of  preparation  and  fitness  must  be 
maintaine<i  for  teachers  in  the  consolidated  schools  as  in  the  high 
and  graded  schools  in  villages  and  cities. 

(h)  Principals  of  consoUdated  schools,  in  addition  to  the  above 
requirements,  must  secure  the  special  indorsement  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  as  to  fitness  for  the  particular  position 
sought. 

(c)  Fully  equipped  departmqpts  must  be  maintained  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science. 

4.  It  authorizes  the  State  superintendent  of  education  to  establish 
and  maintain  strict  requirements  for  building  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  transportation  of  pupils. 

5.  Finally,  the  law  provides  very  Uberal  State  aid  as  an  induce- 
ment for  rural  communities  to  reorganize  their  schools  according  to 
the  above-mentioned  standards. 

State  aid  the  great  spur. — ^It  is  only  just  that  State  aid  should  be 
granted  as  a  reward  for  aggressive  educational  enterpnse,  to  stimu- 
late a  community  to  exert  itself  to  build  up  the  best  kind  of  schooL 
The  Uberal  State  aid  offered  for  comphance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  Holmberg  law  has  acted  as  a  wholesome  stimulus,  and  made 
consolidation  possible  in  many  communities  where  this  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible. 

The  schools  of  the  State  are  classified,  for  purposes  of  receiving 
aid,  as  A,  B,  and  C.  They  must  be  in  session  at  least  eight  months 
and  be  thoroughly  organized.  They  must  also  have  modem,  sani- 
tary schoolhouses  and  suitable  equipment.  The  schools  of  class  A 
must  have  at  least  four  departments;  those  of  class  B  at  least  three 
departments;  and  those  of  class  C  at  least  two.  Pupils  living  more 
than  2  miles  from  the  school  are  transported  at  pubhc  expense,  or 
their  board  and  lodging  may  be  paid  if  this  is  found  more  economical 
and  convenient. 

Schools  under  class  A  receive,  annually.  State  aid  amounting  to 
$1,500;  those  of  class  B,  $1,000;  and  class  C,  $750. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  aid,  a  school  in  any  of  these  classes  may 
receive  special  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  modem  building  equal  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall 
any  district  receive  more  than  $1,500  for  this  purpose. 

Degree  of  success  in  consolidation  dependent  on  proper  safeguard- 
ing.— ^The  Minnesota  law  very  wisely  charges  the  State  superintendent 
of  education  with  the  great  responsibility  of  formulating  and  enforc- 
ing the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  schools  may  receive 
aid  and  recognition  under  classes  A,  B,  and  C.    Many  States  have  a 
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larger  number  of  consolidated  schools  than  has  Minn^ota;  but  few, 
if  any,  have  better  consolidated  schools. 

Says  ex-Rural  School  Commissioner  E.  M.  Phillips: 

The  success  of  the  movement  will  not  lie  alone  nor  cliiefly  in  the  number  of  con- 
solidations accomplished,  but  rather  in  the  degree  of  real  improvement  in  rural  schools 
secured  through  the  application  of  the  law. 

With  this  in  view  the  State  department  has  formulated  a  complete 
set  of  regulations  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  schools,  which  are 
strictly  enforced.  They  include  preparation  and  special  fitness  of 
teachers;  plans  and  specifications  of  buildings;  building  sites,  water 
and  drainage;  school  equipment;  rules  for  conveyance  of  pupils;  and 
course  of  study.     These  regulations  are  given  in  detail  in  the  appendix. 

Progress  in  consolidation  both  rapid  and  sTibstantial. — ^As  was  said 
above,  the  State  had  only  9  consolidated  schools  previous  to  1909. 
In  1912  there  were  69.  In  1912-13  the  number  increased  to  75;  in 
1913-14  to  83;  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it  is  116,  with  several  groups 
of  districts  in  the  process  of  oi^aniziog.  The  statistics  from  30  of 
these  consolidated  schools  are  given  below,  to  convey  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  table  represents  only  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  consolidated 
schools  hi  the  State. 

StatisticB  of  SO  conaoUdated  schools,  for  ike  sdiool  year  1911-12. 

Expenditures  for  consolidated  school  buildings $200, 54S 

Total  assessed  valuation $5, 483, 77S 

Total  number  children  enrolled 3, 906 

Total  number  children  transported 932 

Total  cost  of  transportation $18, 414 

Average  cost  per  child  per  year  for  transportation $19. 75 

Average  cost  of  schooling  per  child  per  year  including  transportation $35. 65 

Total  cost  of  maintaining  schools,  including  interest  on  bonded  debts $139, 252 

Total  amoimt  contributed  by  the  State  toward  this  cost  of  maintenance. .  $78, 900  • 

Total  amount  left  to  be  raised  by  local  taxation $60, 352 

Average  length  of  transportation  routes  (longest  distance  any  child  rides 

to  school) miles. .  4§ 

Total  number  routes  maintained GO 

Average  number  children  per  wagon 15 

Largest  niunlxjr  in  any  wagon 29 

Smallest  number  in  any  wagon •  2 

Average  monthly  salary  of  drivers $40 

Number  of  schools  maintaining  at  least  one  year  of  high-school  work 21 

Number  of  pupils  in  high-school  classes 395 

Number  of  accredited  State  high  schools 3 

Number  of  accredited  State  graded  schools 11 

Number  of  school  days  before  consolidation 156 

Number  of  school  days  after  consolidation 175 

Average  area  of  consolidated  districts sections. .  35 

Total  number  of  separate  districts  combined  to  form  30  consolidated 

schools 141 
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il.     CHATFIELD  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 
Short-course  boys  in  farm  machinery  class. 


B.     SAUK  CENTER  SCHOOL  FARM. 
Winner  in  central  Minnesota  corn  contest. 
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The  secret  of  the  substantial  growth  of  consolidation  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  schools  fulfill  the  promise  of  providing  the  right  kind  of 
education  for  rural  communities. 

In  equipment,  including  building,  school  farm,  and  laboratory 
facilities,  in  courses  of  study,  and  aggressive  extension  work,  the 
consolidated  schools  are  so  much  like  the  associated  schools,  de- 
scribed in  detail  above,  that  their  repetition  is  unnecessary  here. 


V.  INDUSTRIAL     EDUCATION    AND    RURAL    SCHOOL 

PROGRESS. 

The  indvMrial  subjects  and  new  school  interest, — ^The  gravest  charge 
against  the  one-teacher  rural  school  has  been  its  failure  to  sustain  the 
pupil's  interest.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unable  to  provide 
the  kind  of  education  demanded  by  the  conditions  of  modem  agricul- 
ture. It  is  time  to  realize  that  a  school  which  answered  well  enough 
the  needs  of  a  pioneer  civilization,  need  not,  on  that  account,  be 
expected  to  do  the  same  for  a  generation  of  conmiercial  farmers — 
indeed,  it  can  not.  The  one-teacher  school  is  the  American  pioneer 
school.  As  a  nation  the  United  States  has  passed  the  time  when  the 
farm  home  produced  whatever  the  family  group  needed  in  the  way 
of  food,  clothing,  and  tools.  In  the  days  of  homecraft  the  schools 
could  devote  all  their  time  to  the  cultural  book  elements,  for  then 
the  manual  industries  were  taught  at  home.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  home  can  no  longer  teach  these  subjects.  The  schools 
must  take  over  the  new  responsibility  by  oflfering  courses  in  agricul- 
ture, household  economics,  manual  training,  and  other  vocational 
subjects. 

The  Minnesota  schools,  like  schools  elsewhere  over  the  country,  are 
striving  to  make  all  their  activities  more  practical  than  they  have 
been.  The  courses  of  study,  which  formerly  had  for  their  sole  aim 
to  prepare  pupils  for  a  higher  school  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  pupils,  are  being  reorganized  and  designed  to 
provide  both  knowledge  and  skUl,  and  to  fit  for  immediate  life 
activities.    To  quote  the  words  of  State  Supt.  C.  G.  Schulz: 

Thero  Ib  a  hopeful  lack  of  uniformity,  both  in  subject  matter  offered  and  in  plans 
of  instruction — a  tendency  to  permit  community  needs,  standards,  and  purposes  to 
find  suitable  expression  in  the  new  public  school  curriculum.  While  protecting  the 
vested  rights  of  children  to  such  schooling  as  will  leave  open  every  possible  door  of 
advancement  for  the  exceptionally  ambitious  and  capable,  there  is  evident,  in  the 
recent  administration  of  public  schools,  assurance  that  the  large  majority  of  pupils 
who  are  never  to  receive  training  beyond  tho  high  school  shall  be  sent  out  equipped 
to  fill  acceptably  some  useful  and  reasonably  remunerative  place  in  our  great  economic 
organization.  In  all  this  there  is  promise  of  an  improved  citizenship.  The  present 
generation  of  school  children  must,  it  would  seem,  bring  into  our  civic  body  an  under* 
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fitanding  of  the  necessity  and  the  dignity  of  labor,  well-established  habits  of  industry, 
the  tendency  to  do  all  work  systematically,  accurately,  intelligently,  and  honesUy, 
and  a  disposition  to  understand  the  economic  problems  of  the  day,  which  should  make 
for  improvement  of  industrial  conditions.' 

Satisfactory  progress  in  industrial  education  under  the  Putnam  and 
Benson-Lee  Acts. — ^The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  establishment 
throughout  Minnesota  of  a  remarkable  system  of  industrial  high  and 
graded  schools.  Some  are  ranked  as  State  high  schools,  some  as 
Holmberg  consolidated  schools,  and  some  as  associated  schools. 

Of  these  schools,  136  are  organized  under  the  Putnam  Act  and  the 
Benson-Lee  Act  as  industrial  high  schools.  They  become  thriving 
local  centers  for  a  varied  community  work.  Of  first  importance 
appear  the  regidar  school  courses  in  agriculture,  household  economics, 
and  manual  training.  But  scarcely  less  so  is  the  variety  of  short 
courses  for  yoimg  and  old,  and  the  agricultural  extension  courses 
given  in  cooperation  with  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
three  secondary  State  schools  of  agriculture. 

It  is  well  to  lay  stress  here  on  the  fact  that,  while  Minnesota  has 
upon  its  statute  books  sane  and  liberal  aid  laws  designed  to  encourage 
industrial  instruction,  the  present  degree  of  excellence  of  the  schools 
could  not  have  been  attained  had  not  the  State  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  its  educational  leaders,  who  have  guided  and  restrained, 
in  season,  the  progressive  school  policy  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that 
all  the  schools  of  the  State  are  cooperating  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  new  system  to  the  remotest  precincts  of  the  State. 

The  following  figures  show  graphically  the  rapid  growth  of  indus- 
trial instruction  in  State  high  schools  during  the  last  few  years: 

Table  3 — Students  enrolled  in  industrial  subjects,  1908-1914, 


Subjects. 


Manual  training. 

Cooking 

Sewlnj? 

Agriculture 

Total 


1906-0 


637 
094 


5,864 


1900-10 


4,770 
1,967 
1,616 
1,331 


8,084 


1911-12 


6,802 
3,662 
4,587 
2,961 


18,102 


1912-13 


7,064 
4,795 
5,637 
3,631 


21,127 


1913-14 


7,3S0 
5,790 
6,680 
4,053 


23,882 


Statutory  requirements  for  industrial  aid. — ^At  this  time  40  high 
schools  and  2  graded  schools  receive  the  annual  special  aid  of  $2,500 
under  the  Putnam  Act,  and  81  additional  high  schools  and  15 
additional  graded  schools  receive  the  special  industrial  aid  of  $1,800 
under  the  Benson-Lee  Act.  These  schools,  in  addition,  receive  aid 
as  State  high  schools,  or  as  consolidated  or  associated  schools,  and 
some  of  them  for  maintaining  training  departments  for  rural  teachers. 

In  order  to  receive  the  $2,500  aid  under  the  Putnam  Act,  a  school 
must    maintain    distinct    departments    in    agricidture,    household 

1  S«Tenteenth  Biennial  Rept.  Dept.  Pub.  Instruction,  1911  knd  1912,  p.  22. 
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economics,  and  manual  training;  while  the  requirements  for  the 
$1,800  aid  imder  the  Benson-Lee  Act  are  a  distinct  department  of 
agriculture  and  a  department  in  either  household  economics  or 
manual  training. 

The  other  important  statutory  requirements  are: 

1.  The  schools  must  employ  specially  trained  instructors  in  agri- 
culture, household  economics,  and  manual  training. 

2.  The  $2,500  aided  schools  must  maintain  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation not  less  than  5  acres  of  land,  for  school  gardens  and  experi- 
ments and  demonstration  purposes. 

3.  The  schools  shall  organize  short  courses,  whenever  deemed 
advisable,'  for  young  men  and  women  who  can  not  attend  school 
during  all  of  the  regular  school  year. 

State  Thighr-ackool  hoard  charged  mth  maintaining  regulations  for 
industrial  aid. — ^This  body  is  representative  of  the  most  important 
educational  interests  in  the  State.  It  comprises  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  the  president  of  the  State  university,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  normal  school  board,  and  two  other  members  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  board  prescribes  the  regulations  under  which 
aid  may  be  asked  and  awarded;  it  outlines  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  industrial  courses  of  study;  it  sets  the  standards  of  preparation 
and  experience  of  the  instructors;  and  specifies  the  necessary  school 
equipment. 

(a)  Courses  of  study. — The  high-school  board  has  wisely  refrained 
from  prescribing  a  detailed,  standardized  course  of  study  for  the 
schools.  The  scope  of  work  alone  is  outhned.  The  final  content, 
methods  of  practice,  etc.,  are  left  entirely  to  the  initiative  and  ex- 
perience of  the  local  instructors,  who  may  at  any  time  call  for  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  the  several  inspectors  of  the  board  and  other 
central  school  authorities. 

This  freedom  to  develop  the  study  courses  to  local  needs  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Minnesota  system;  especially  as 
this  seems  to  be  accomplished  without  loss  to  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  working  whole. 

(6)  Instructors. — ^The  board  fixes  the  number  and  qualifications  of 
the  industrial  teachers.  It  limits  the  number  of  subjects  they  may 
teach  and  the  number  of  their  classes.  It  prescribes  that  agricul- 
ture instructors  shall  be  paid  by  full  calendar  years,  and  otherwise 
prepares  the  way  for  effective  teaching. 

The  details  of  State-aid  requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  high- 
school  board  appear  in  the  appendix. 

Comments  on  the  industrial  subjects. — It  is  impracticable  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  variety  of  industrial  courses  offered  in  the  large 
number  of  State-aided  schools.  A  few  comments  of  a  general  nature 
will  suflSce. 
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(a)  Agriculture. — At  least  140  schools  have  well-equipped  depart- 
ments in  agricidture,  taught  by  graduates  of  standard  agricultural 
colleges. 

The  agricultural  course  is  a  cumulative  growth,  beginnmg  as  nature 
study  in  the  early  grades.  Much  satisfactory  work  of  this  kind  can 
be  observed.  Nature  study  is  not  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  but 
leavens  all  subjects.  This  prepares  the  children  for  formal  textbook 
work  in  agriculture,  which  generally  begins  with  one  period  a  week 
in  the  seventh  grade  and  is  continued  through  the  eighth  ^rade. 
The  first-year  high-school  class  ordinarily  studies  farm  crops  and  the 
second-year  class  live  stock.  The  best-equipped  schools  offer  in  their 
third  and  fourth  years  work  in  soils  and  farm  management.  In 
these  schools  the  science  courses  are  taking  on  more  and  more  of  the 
practical  trend.  Thus,  for  example,  agricidtural  botany  and  agri- 
cultural chemistry  are  supplanting  formal  botany  and  chemistry. 

The  demand,  at  high  salaries,  for  agriculture-college  men  to  take 
chaise  of  the  new  agricultural  departments  has  attracted  well-prepared 
instructors  from  many  States.  At  this  time  20  States  and  Canada 
are  represented  on  the  lists.  AU  of  them  have  added  new  inspiration 
and  introduced  new  things.  Mr.  George  B.  Alton,  in  speaking  of  the 
variety  of  work  in  the  agricultural  departments,  says: 

The  work  in  farm  crops  varies  i^-operly  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Under  the 
influence  of  Ames,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted,  special  work  in  com  leads  off  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  Ked  River  valley  wheat  comes  first.  The 
third  place  in  classroom  and  laboratory  attention  is  held  by  potatoes.  The  more 
enterprising  instructors  enrich  schoolroom  instruction  by  a  careful  study  of  elevatora^ 
flouring  mills,  and  the  growing  crops  of  farmers.  One  instructor  reports  that  his  boys, 
10  in  number,  were  provided  with  bicycles,  and  did  a  large  part  of  their  study  in  the 
fields  of  the  farmers  within  a  radius  of  6  miles.  These  are  the  boys  that  breakfasted 
on  Wienerwursts  by  the  roadside  one  morning  at  6  o'clock,  surveyed,  husked,  and 
weighed  a  prize  acre  of  com,  and  were  back  in  school  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon. 
The  activity  displayed  by  boy  scouts  can  be  transferred  to  agriculture  if  the 
instructor  knows  how  to  lead.* 

(b)  School  farms. — ^Under  the  law  each  school  drawing  special  aid 
for  agriculture  must  provide  a  school  farm  for  experiment  purposes. 
A  study  of  these  farms  discloses  extremes  in  equipment  and  upkeep. 
Many  have  good  bams  and  sheds  and  own  their  own  teams  and  neces- 
sary machinery.  Some  even  have  a  limited  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  poultry.  This,  however,  is  the  exception.  The  classes  in 
animal  husbandry  usually  depend  on  neighboring  farms  for  these 
first-hand  studies.  A  nimiber  of  instructors  are  able  to  make  the 
farm  crops  pay  for  all  outlays.  At  Spring  Valley,  mentioned  above, 
the  16-acre  farm  netted  last  year  a  profit  of  nearly  $200,  but  this  is 
imusual.    Where  the  school  authorities  are  obliged  to  hire  teaming 

i  Twentieth  An.  Rep.  State  High  Schools  of  Minn.,  1913,  p.  57. 
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done  and  have  the  farm  at  some  distance  from  the  school,  the  whole 
undertaking  easily  becomes  burdensome.  The  success  or  failure  of 
the  school  farm  depends  very  largely  on  the  degree  of  constructive 
ingenuity  and  tact  of  the  agricultiu*^  instructor. 

(c)  Extension  work. — ^The  Minnesota  system  is  broad  enough  to 
include  the  education  of  all  the  people,  young  and  old.  It  works  on 
the  principle  that  education  is  a  life  process,  and  that  all  the  edu- 
cative machinery  of  the  State  shall  be  at, the  disposal  of  the  pubUc 
at  all  times  to  assist  them  solve  their  life  problems.     The  extension 


EXTEirSIOir  COTJBSE  IN  SEWING, 
CHATFIELD  ASSOCIATED  SCHOOLS. 


pmtx^osB. 

To  a£ford  yoiing  women  who  can  not  attend  school  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  a  short  course  in  sewing. 

X>IiACB. 

Sewing  room  in  high-school  building. 

TIMB. 

The  first  and  third  Friday  afternoons  of  each  month,  1.15  to 
3.30.    The  first  classwill  meet  October  17,  1913. 

outijInz:  op  coitbse. 

The  course  in  sewing  will  be  as  practical  as  possible  and 
will  consist  of  simple  garment  making,  use  of  patterns,  repair- 
ing, and  a  brief  study  of  textiles. 

At  the  request  of  the  class  the  above  course  of  study  may  be 
subject  to  change. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  course  should  communicate  with 
Miss  Clara  M.  Jacobson,  director  of  the  course,  or  with  E.  B. 
Forney,  superintendent  of  schools. 


department  of  the  State  College  of  Agricultm'e  may  be  considered 
at  the  head  of  the  outward  work  of  the  schools.  The  coimty  agri- 
cultural experts,  of  whom  Minnesota  is  getting  an  increasing  number, 
and  the  agricultural  instructors  of  the  high  and  graded  schools  also 
lend  valuable  assistance.  The  State-aided  schools  do  their  most 
active  work  in  the  formation  of  farmers'  clubs,  in  giving  advice  in 
farm  home  construction,  building  silos,  pruning  and  spraying  orchards, 
cow  testing,  inoculation  against  hog  cholera,  milk  testing,  seed  germi- 
nation, holding  farmers'  institutes,  and  encouragement  of  new  social- 
recreational  activities  and  cooperative  enterprises. 

Agriculture  short  courses  play  an  important  part  in  the  new 
schools.    They  will  be  discussed  later. 
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(d)  HouseTiold  ecov/omica. — None  of  the  industrial  departments  is 
more  popular  than  this.  More  than  12,000  students  in  State-aided 
village  and  rural  schools  take  courses  in  some  or  all  phases  of  house- 
hold economics.  The  large  consoUdated  high  and  grade  schools 
oflFer  complete  courses,  extending  over  eight  years,  usually  b^inning 
with  the  fifth  grade.     The  associated  schools  and  central  schools  in 


Fia.  4.— Extension  work  In  Minnesota. 

the  northern  undivided  districts  do  much  to  direct  these  courses 
in  the  small  rural  schools. 

The  classes  in  cookery  waste  little  time  on  making  candies  and 
indigestible  salads.  The  wholesome  in  food  and  everyday  practical 
things  in  home  life  receive  most  attention.  The  course  of  study 
given  below  is  from  the  consohdated  school  at  Grand  Rapids: 

Grade  6.  Model  and  plain  sewing;  one  90-minute  period  per  week;  method— dis- 
cuaaion,  demonstration,  practical  work  by  pupils. 
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•Grade  6.  Plain  sewing,  repairing,  and  textiles;    one  90-minute  period  per  week; 

method — same  as  for  fifth  grade. 
Grade  7.  Sewing  and  textiles;   one  90-minute  period  per  week;   use  of  patterns, 
making  aprons,  corset  covers,  crochet  work;    method— discussions,  demon- 
strations, and  practical  work  of  pupils. 
Grade  8.  Grade  cooking;  one  90-minute  period  per  week;   classification  of  foods; 
experiments  with  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fat;  practical  work  in  cooking 
and  serving. 
First  year,  high  school: 

Cooking — ^Two  90-minute  periods  per  weok;  planning  of  meals,  use  of  left-overs; 
practical  work  in  cooking  and  serving. 

Food  study — One  45-minute  period  per  week;  food  studied  according  to  the 
following  outline — physical  composition,  chemical  composition,  distribution, 
methods  of  production,  methods  of  preparation,  digestion,  absorption,  food 
value,  and  cost. 

Plain  sewing— -Three  45-minute  periods  per  week;    use  of  patterns;    study  of 
textiles  and  garment  making.    Garments  made:   Cooking  apron,  corset  cover, 
drawers,  nightgown,  underskirt. 
Second  year: 

Dress  making — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  26  weeks;  use  of  patterns; 
selection  of  materials  and  styles.  Garments  made:  Plain  waist,  shirt-waist,  skirt, 
woolen  school  dress,  gingham  school  dress,  afternoon  dress. 

Art  needlework — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  art  needlework 
stitches,  and  crochet;  hemming  table  linen. 

Spring  millinery — Seven  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  making 
frames;  covering  frames;  making  and  trimming  hats. 
Third  year: 

Advanced  cooking  and  serving— Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  26  weeks. 

Home  nursings-Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  recitation  work, 
practical  work  with  bandages. 

Household  management— Two  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  6  weeks;  recita- 
tion work*. 

Dressmakings-Three  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  38  weeks;  advanced  work. 
Garments  made;  wash  dress,  wool  dress,  graduation  dress,  class-night  dress. 

(d)  Manual  training. — ^In  the  best-equipped  schools  the  work 
begms  with  the  fifth  grade  and  requires  usually  one  double  period  a 
week  throughout  the  last  three  years  of  the  elementary  school.  In 
the  high  school  more  time  is  required;  as  a  rule,  one  double  period  a 
day  is  necessary  throughout  the  entire  course.  The  manual-training 
shops  are  weU  equipped.  Many  schools  have  forge  rooms,  and  even 
the  rural  schools  in  school  associations  and  undivided  districts  are 
generally  equipped  with  benches  and  tools. 

There  is  a  marked  effort  in  these  classes  to  include  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  great  out-of-doors  in  the  list  of  articles  made.  Mr. 
George  B.  Aiton,  on  his  roimds  of  inspection,  has  encouraged  this. 
He  insists  that,  while  the  pupils  have  not,  perhaps,  devoted  too  much 
time  to  making  articles  of  a  purely  domestic  nature,  such  as  Morris 
chairs,  mission  furniture,  benches,  stands,  desks,  chests,  match 
scratchers,  ironing  boards,  etc.,  they  have  not  devoted  enough  time  to 
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tho  rugged  outside  world.     But  a  reaction  has  set  in.    As  Mr.  Aiton 
says: 

Tho  machine  ahope  of  our  large  school  are  delightfully  masculine.  Not  a  few 
instructors  are  launching  out  in  a  practical  way.  The  younger  boys  are  making  sleda, 
toy  windmills,  waterwheels,  bird  houses,  tent  pina,  athletic  poles,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  that  appeal  to  the  mind  of  the  active  lad.  In  several  schools  I  have 
noticed  activity  in  the  construction  of  poultry  coops,  crates,  brooden,  and  neste. 
Flytraps  and  beehives  are  made  in  spring.  Tool  handles,  ladders,  nail  boxes,  tool 
chests,  and  saw  horses  are  in  evidence.  The  list  of  distinctively  farm  articles  includes 
milking  stools,  bag  holders,  gates,  feed  racks,  wagon  poles,  wagon  jacks,  wagon  boxes, 
grain  tanks,  hay  racks,  neck  yokes,  and  whiffle  trees.  The  manual-training  class 
assists  the  agricultural  department  by  making  tables  and  benches  icr  the  short  course, 
as  well  as  com  trees  for  drying  seed  com,  com  trays  for  use  in  judging  com,  and  gennina- 
t  ion  boxes  for  seed  corn.  The  blacksmith  shop  contributed  a  variety  of  latches,  spikes, 
bolts,  chisels,  and  hinges.  Valuable  instruction  is  given  in  laying  out  and  cutting 
rafters  and  risers  for  stairways  and  in  constructing  bam  models.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
one  instructor  say  that  if  some  farmer  would  dump  the  dimension  stuff  for  a  bam  on 
the  school  grounds  he  would  have  the  boys  get  out  the  framework  for  the  entire 
building.^ 

SJiort  courses  for  the  whole  community. — ^The  winter  short  courses 
oflfered  by  the  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  Schools  are  rapidly  becoming 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  new  community  schook.  It  is  a  species  of 
continuation  schools  for  people  regularly  beyond  the  reach  of  school. 
There  is  no  maximum  age  limit.  Students  may  enroll  from  15  years 
of  age,  or  thereabouts,  up  toward  99  years.  Anyone  who  can  profit 
by  the  courses  is  made  welcome.  The  courses  are  3, 4, 5,  and  6  months 
in  length,  varying  in  different  schools.  These  are  regularly  intended 
for  youth  of  the  community  beyond  school  age.  Six-day  courses  for 
the  parents  of  the  community  are  popular  in  many  places  during  the 
last  week  of  the  regular  short  courses. 

The  time  is  chosen  to  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  begin  in 
November,  after  the  fall  work  is  done,  and  close  in  March,  before  the 
rush  of  spring  work  begins.  The  school  hours  are  from  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  allows  time  for  chores  at  home  morning 
and  evening. 

The  daily  routine  includes  a  general  brushing  up  in  the  elementary 
subjects.  Farm  arithmetic  and  accoimting  hold  prominent  places. 
Farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  carpentry, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  other  subjects  are  presented  by  enthusiastic 
instructors,  many  of  whom  are  secured  solely  for  the  short  courses. 
Each  student  does  the  work  he  needs  the  most. 

Says  Mr.  George  B.  Aiton: 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  an  agricultural  giant  plying  the  trade  of  Vulcan  at  his  ease 
one  hour,  while  the  next  finds  him  peropiring  over  the  sonorouB  page  of  a  third  reader. 
If  any  part  of  our  work  demonstrates  that  the  Minnesota  high-school  system  has 
finally  got  down  to  business,  it  is  the  winter  short  courses  now  going  on  in  a  hundred 
schools. 

1  Twentieth  An.  Kept.  State  High  Schools  of  Minn.,  1913,  p.  49. 
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A,    STUDYING  STOCK. 

Farmers'  short  course  at  Sauk  Center.    Thus  are  met  the  needs  of  the  people  beyond  ordinary 

school  age. 
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B.    TESTING  EGGS  FOR  FERTILITY. 
Short  course,  associated  schools  of   Sleepy  Eye. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  CLASS  IN  LE  SUEUR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
The  boys  are  building  a  small  barn  on  contract. 
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VI.  TEACHER  TRAINING  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  where  this  training  is  offered. — ^The  Minnesota  rural  schools 
draw  their  supply  of  specially  trained  teachers  mainly  from  two 
sources:  The  professional  department  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege and  the  teacher-trwiing  departments  in  State  high  schools. 
The  five  State  normal  schGk)ls  do  not  offer  specialized  courses  for 
rural  teachers,  as  practically  their  whole  annual  output  is  absorbed 
by  the  high  and  graded  schools.  A  recent  ruling  of  the  State  high- 
school  board  is  to  the  effect  that,  beginning  with  the  year  1915, 
''alt  new  appointees  for  the  elementary  departments  of  high  and 
graded  schools  must  be  advanced-course  normal-school  graduates." 
This  is  a  progressive  step  for  better  teaching  in  these  two  classes  of 
schools,  but  will  mean  that  the  State  normal  schools  can  have  little 
or  no  time  to  devote  to  rural-teacher  training. 

The  regular  educational  courses  offered  by  the  coUege  of  agricul- 
ture prepare  teachers  to  instruct  in  agriculture  and  other  industrial 
subjects  in  every  variety  of  State  high  schools,  including  consolidated 
and  associated  schools.  Special  summer  courses  are  open  to  rural 
teachers  regularly  at  work  in  the  field.  Here,  too,  the  industrial 
subjects  are  emphasized.  Nearly  1,000  rural  teachers  annually  take 
advantage  of  the  summer  courses. 

The  strong  teachers  of  agriculture  and  other  industrial  subjects 
and  principals  of  the  new  consoUdated  and  associated  schools  must 
continue  to  come  from  the  State  agricultural  coUege,  and  from  sim- 
ilar colleges  in  other  States. 

Special  training  courses  in  high  schools. — ^The  lai^est  immediate 
supply  of  specially  prepared  rural  teachers  will,  however,  have  to 
come  from  State  high  schools  legally  authorized  to  offer  rural-teacher 
training  courses.  Many  educators  have  doubted  the  advisability 
of  introducing  professional  work  in  high  schools.  Professionally 
prepared  teachers  for  the  one-teacher  schools  must,  nevertheless,  be 
provided  in  some  manner,  and  no  other  institution  seems  better  able 
to  do  the  work  at  the  present  time  than  the  high  school. 

Minnesota  requires  9,000  teachers  for  its  one-teacher  schools. 
Less  than  25  per  cent  of  those  now  in  service  have  received  any  pro- 
fessional training  for  their  work.  Here  one  encounters  what  is 
possibly  the  greatest  weakness  in  the  already  imsatisfactory  one- 
teacher  school  system.  The  evident  reason  for  this  lack  of  profes- 
sional preparation  is  that  teachers  in  these  schools  are  permitted  to 
teach  on  common-school  certificates,  issued  upon  passing  an  ordinary 
academic  examination.  A  new  certification  law,  requiring  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  professional  work  as  resident  students  in  recog- 
nized schools  would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  this  weakness. 
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Such  a  law  would  also  stimulate  the  work  m  the  eighty-odd  training 
departments  in  high  schools,  whose  product  now  must  compete, 
as  it  were,  with  the  tmtrained  teachers  holding  conmion-school 
certificates. 

WeaJcnew  of  (he  training  departments  as  now  organized. — ^The  present 
organization  and  work  of  these  departments  are  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, although  considerable  progress  is  being  made.  The  most 
apparent  weaknesses  are,  (1)  students  may  receive  a  certificate  to 
teach  without  having  completed  the  foiu:  years  of  the  high-school 
course;  and  (2)  coimtry-leadership  subjects  are  lai^ely  left  out  of 
consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  would  seem  highly  desirable  that 
no  student  should  be  granted  the  training  department  diploma  with 
less  than  four  years  of  work,  i.  e.,  no  one  should  enter  the  training 
class  until  he  has  had  three  years'  credit  in  academic  work.  It  is 
highly  desirable  even  that  the  regular  high-school  course  be  com- 
pleted first  and  the  training  course  come  as  a  fifth  or  graduate  year. 
In  this  manner  the  teachers  would  get  a  fair  academic  fotmdation 
and  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  maturity  to  meet  the  many  problems 
of  modem  rural  life. 

Every  rural  teacher  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  rural  life 
needs  by  having  studied  at  least  a  beginning  course  in  rural  life 
problems,  including  elementary  rural  sociology  and  economics. 
Without  some  inspiration  along  such  lines  the  teachers  of  the  small 
rural  schools  wiU  find  it  difficult  to  become  such  rural  conmiunity 
leaders  as  are  needed  nowadays.  The  Minnesota  training  depart- 
ments devote  little  time  to  this  work,  and  even  the  new  industrial 
subjects  are  not  required,  although  encouraged.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  education  has  just  added  to  its  corps  of  specialists  a  super- 
visor of  teacher-training  departments  in  high  schools.  For  this 
important  position  it  has  chosen  one  of  the  most  energetic  rural  life 
workers  in  the  country;  so  that  the  inunediate  future  may  see  the 
work  take  a  strong  forward  impetus  in  rural  socialization. 

Some  of  the  requirements  under  the  Minnesota  law. — ^Teacher- 
training  departments  in  high  schools  may  draw  aid  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  annually  as  soon  as  they  have  complied  with  certain  regula- 
tions laid  down  by  the  State  high-school  board,  among  which  are 
the  foUowing: 

QuarUr».—A  suitable  room,  havi^  not  less  than  650  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
shall  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  this  department.  A  second  room,  for  the  use 
of  an  ungraded  model  school,  is  desirable.  Hall  space  and  cloakrooms  may  be  used 
for  practice  classes.  The  training  department  shall  be  in  dose  connection  with  the 
grades.  It  shall  be  distinct  from  the  high  school,  but  shall  not  be  located  in  a  small, 
remote  ward  building. 

EqidpmenL—A  department  library  shall  be  provided  for  the  study  of  geography, 
American  history,  and  literature.    Ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  State  aid  for  this  depart- 
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ment  shall  be  expended  each  year  for  books  and  other  equipment.  To  obtain  credit, 
purchases  shall  be  approved  by  the  supervisor  before  they  are  made.  Books  bought 
for  the  general  school  library  may  not  be  credited  to  this  department.  The  purchase 
of  works  in  pedagogy  and  psychology  shall  be  deferred  until  adequate  primary  material 
and  dassroom  aids  have  been  accumulated. 

A  paper  cutter,  manila  paper,  and  a  set  of  rubber  printing  type  (13.50)  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  department. 

Instructor, — (a)  Qualifications:  The  work  shall  be  placed  in  change  of  a  special 
instructor  holding  a  certificate  granted  by  the  State  superintendent  for  this  work. 
Such  certificates  will  be  granted  only  to  teachers  of  approved  experience,  who  seem  to 
have  q>ecial  fitness,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  rural  school  conditions,  and  who,  in 
addition,  qualify  by  presenting  one  of  the  followii^: 

(1)  An  advanced  diploma  from  a  nonnal  school  of  this  State.  . 

(2)  An  indorsed  diploma  from  the  corresponding  course  of  a  normal  school  of  another 
State. 

(S)  A  diploma  from  the  coll^  of  education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

(4)  A  diploma  from  a  reputable  coU^  or  university. 

(5)  A  professional  State  teachers'  certificate. 

(b)  Salary:  The  salary  of  such  instructor  shall  be  not  less  than  |750  a  year. 

(e)  Program:  The  entire  time  of  the  special  instructor  shall  be  given  to  the  instruc- 
tion contemplated  by  the  act. 

One-half  of  the  day  shall  be  devoted  to  classroom  work,  arranged  in  four  periods; 
the  other  to  supervising  practice  W(vk,  overseeing  the  model  school,  directing  the 
preparation  of  students  for  their  practice  work,  directing  reference  work,  guiding  the 
students  in  the  making  of  charts  and  the  filling  of  scrapbooks  with  devices,  programs 
for  special  da3rs,  memory  gems,  games,  stories,  outlines,  and  other  matter  for  future  use. 

Enrollment. — (a)  The  enrollment  in  this  department  shall  not  exceed  20  for  each 
instructor.  The  superintendent  may,  at  his  discretion,  enroll  students  of  sufficient 
maturity  who  are  regular  members  of  the  high  school  and  have  not  less  than  four 
hig^-school  credits,  or  persons  who  have  taught  eight  months  and  are  recommended  by 
the  county  superintendent.  The  superintendent  shall  raise  the  lequirements  for 
admission  as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit  and  may  limit  the  enrollment  to  15.  Prefer- 
ence shall  be  shown  applicants  whose  preparation  is  superior.  The  superintendent 
shall  have  authority  to  dismiss  students  whose  work  is  not  satisfactory. 

(6)  Neither* high-school  students  who  desire  to  remove  entrance  conditions  nor 
grammar-grade  students  shall  be  enrolled. 

(c)  Students  enrolled  for  this  special  instruction  shall  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
work.  They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  join  other  classes  or  to  carry  outside  studies, 
except  that  in  schools  which  have  proper  fEMolities  students  in  the  training  department 
may  be  encouraged  to  take  up  some  work  in  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  manual 
training,  or  drawing.  A  corresponding  reduction  may  in  such  case  be  made  from  work 
in  the  academic  studies. 

((f)  Students  desiring  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  this  work  may  be  permitted 
by  the  superintendent  to  do  so,  but  such  students  shall  not  be  counted  as  enrolled. 
Tlieir  recitations  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  flexibility  of  the  training 
department  program,  nor  shall  they  be  admitted  at  all  should  the  enrollment  of  regular 
students  reach  15. 

(e)  Instruction  shall  not  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  not  regularly 
enrolled  in  this  department. 

PracHcal  side  of  the  training. — ^The  board  prescribes  strict  requiro- 
ments  for  practice  teaching  under  the  regular  grade  teachers  of  the 
school.  It  also  encourages  the  organization  of  model  rural  schools, 
and  expects  the  student  teachers  to  make  frequent  visits  to  near-by 
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rural  schools  under  the  guidance  of  their  special  instructor  and  the 
county  superintendent.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  well  done  in  most 
schools.    The  regulations  are: 

Praetiee  toodkui^.— Each  Btudeat  shall  devote  one-quarter  day  or  ite  fall  equlTaknt 
to  actual  teaching.  During  that  part  of  the  day  the  student  shall  be  a  put  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  school  and  on  active  duty  as  assistant  to  a  grade  teacher,  acccrd- 
ing  to  anangemente  made  by  the  instructor  of  the  tnining  department.  On  the  fimt 
morning  of  the  school  year  the  more  capable  students  shall  be  assigned  to  aasirt  the 
regular  teachers  in  opening  school  in  the  different  grades.  Cloakroom  supervision, 
hall  duty,  the  correction  of  exercises,  the  ovenn^t  of  seat  work,  tutoring,  group  work, 
and  the  instructing  of  sections  of  a  g^ade— into  which  it  may  be  divided  for  the  pur. 
pose— are  the  usual  forms  of  work.  Mere  observation  has  little  value  and  shall  be  given 
no  credit.  If  managed  rightly,  the  eubject  knowledge  gained  throus^  preparing  for 
the  recitation  of  groups,  sections,  or  model  school  classes  is  more  practical  and  does 
more  to  develop  independence  than  the  ordinary  academic  work  of  the  department. 

The  first  care  of  the  instructor  should  be  to  organize  the  department  as  a  teaching 
force,  to  get  the  studenta  into  the  attitude  of  the  teacher,  to  make  them  helpful  and 
welcome  in  the  school  system.  This  done,  the  academic  work  may  be  organized 
with  clearer  insight.  Studenta  who  are  too  immature  to  ftJl  in  with  a  scheme  of  this 
sort,  too  immature  to  assist  pupils  in  seat  work,  or  to  hear  an  awkward  boy  read  most 
not  be  enrolled  in  the  training  department.  In  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  teacher, 
two  or  more  studenta  may  be  put  in  charge  of  a  grade  room,  but  this  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  sanctioning  any  plan  to  have  room  work  d<»e  by  studenta  while  the  regular 
teacher  stands  by. 

Model  9diool,—ia)  The  organization  of  an  ungraded  model  school  is  encouraged.  A 
principal,  with  as  many  aesistanto  as  are  needed,  may  be  detailed  to  take  charge  for  a 
week  or  even  a  month.  It  is  desirable  that  the  organization  of  classes  for  the  woik 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  organization  most  practicable  for  an  ungraded  rural  school. 
Such  a  ono-teacher  school  can  not  be  organized  successfully  into  eight  grades;  it  can 
be  arranged  better  into  three  main  groups— primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced. 
Much  of  the  instruction  should  be  through  general  lessons  in  which  all  three  groups 
takex>art. 

(()  The  daily  program  should  be  framed  to  s^rve  as  a  model  for  a  rund  school.  It 
should  be  changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  varying  conditions,  but  whatever  changes 
are  made,  much  attention  should  be  given  to  general  exercises.  Not  enough  of  this 
kind  of  teaching  has  been  done  in  the  ungraded  school.  The  student  teachers  should 
be  made  to  see  that,  by  careful  planning,  much  can  be  accomplished  in  even  a  10- 
minute  period.  All  should  help  in  planning  the  general  lessons,  and  each  riioukl 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  as  teacher.  By  taking  notes  and  collecting  materials  from 
day  to  day,  each  teacher  can  become  well  prepared  to  do  this  work  in  the  country 
school. 

(c)  Primary  pupils  entering  school  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term  may  be  <Hgan. 
ized  into  a  model  school  if  so  desired.  The  model  school  may  be  managed  in  such  a 
way  at  any  time  as  to  afford  relief  to  a  crowded  room  or  an  overburdened  teacher,  but 
it  shall  in  no  case  be  constituted  one  of  the  grade  rooms  of  the  school  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  a  regular  teacher. 

Rtural  9choolt. — The  training  department  ehall  coimect  closely  with  the  rural  schools. 
The  county  superintendent  should  be  as  frequent  a  visitor  as  his  other  duties  permit. 
He  should  give  the  department  practical  talks.  Arrangemento  shaU  be  made  for 
instructor  and  studenta  to  visit  the  rural  schools  of  the  vicinity.  This  is  especially 
desirable  at  the  opening  of  the  term,  to  acquaint  the  studenta  with  the  details  of  organi- 
zation and  classification  as  presented  in  these  schools.  The  cost  of  transportation  is 
recognized  as  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  special  aid. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Relative  to  the  Consolidation  of  Schools  under  the  Holmberg  Act, 
Chapter  207,  Laws  of  1911. 

(A)  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  FOUR  OR  MORE  ROOMS. 

I.  TEACHERS. 

(1)  Beginning  with  September,  1913,  the  principal  teacher  must  present  to  this 
office  for  approval  credentials  showing  special  preparation  of  not  less  than  one  year 
for  teaching  agriculture  and  manual  training.  School  boards  are  advised  not  to  make 
contracts  with  principals  who  have  not  secured  the  indorsement  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent. (The  law  requires  that  principals  must  at  least  be  graduates  of  the  advanced 
course  of  a  State  normal  school.) 

(2)  At  least  one  of  the  teachers  of  a  class  A  school  must  be  qualified  to  teach  the 
elements  of  sewing  and  cookery  and  must  have  the  written  indorBoment  of  the  State 
superintendent. 

(3)  Assistant  teachers  are  required  to  have  the  same  qualifications  as  those  of  graded 
schools,  viz,  the  teacher  of  the  primary  room  must  be  an  advanced  normal-school 
graduate  and  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  special  training.  All  other  teachers 
must  hold  at  least  first-grade  common-school  certificates.  High-school  normal-depart^ 
ment  graduates  are  not  qualified. 

n.   BUILDINOS. 

(1)  Before  any  steps  are  taken  for  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
bladings,  all  plans  and  specifications  must  be  submitted  to  this  office  for  approval. 
They  must  also  have  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  health.  Such  plans  must  con- 
tain provision  for  flush  closets,  a  bubbling  fountain  on  each  floor,  a  central  heating 
plant,  fan  ventilation,  and  lavatories  in  each  closet.  Buildings  must  provide  suitable 
room  for  a  library.  There  must  also  be  provision  for  manual  training  and  home  eco- 
nomics, with  floor  space  of  at  least  35  square  feet  for  each  pupil  taking  the  work. 

(2)  In  order  to  secure  State  aid  for  building,  districts  must  furnish  this  office  with 
vouchers  for  expenditures  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

m.   BUILDING  SITE,   WATER,  AND  DRAINAGE. 

(1)  Site  should  be  chosen  for  its  central  location,  effective  drainage,  and  general 
attractiveness. 

(2)  In  communities  where  there  is  no  public  water  supply  tubular  or  driven  wells 
must  be  provided  to  furnish  water  for  drinking,  closets,  and  lavatories.  A  surface 
well  will  not  be  approved,  A  pressure  tank  of  sufficient  capacity  must  be  installed. 
A  gasoline  engine  or  other  mechanical  power  must  be  provided  for  pumping  water. 
The  overflow  from  the  drinking  fountains  is  to  drain  over  urinals.  All  overflow  from 
toilets  must  be  carried  off  by  means  of  sewer  or  into  a  septic  tank. 
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IV.   EQUIPMENT. 

Each  room  muBt  have  at  least  100  square  feet  of  substantial  blackboard  (prefermbly 
slate)  and  be  seated  with  single  desks,  at  least  one  row  of  which  shall  be  adjustable. 
The  district  must  purchase  at  least  ^26  worth  of  library  books  annually  and  provide 
each  grade  with  at  least  two  sets  of  supplementary  readers.  Each  of  the  two  upper 
grade  rooms  shall  have  an  IS-inch  pendent  globe,  one  full  set  of  up-to-date  maps, 
including  a  map  of  Minnesota,  all  in  cases,  one  unabridged  dictbnary,  and  at  least 
10  abridged  dictionaries. 

V.  TKANSPOBTATIOM. 

(1)  Suitable  conveyances,  built  under  specifications  furnished  by  this  office,  must 
be  provided.  Wagon  specifications  will  be  sent  to  county  superintendents  upon 
application. 

(2)  No  consolidation  will  be  approved  under  which  children  must  be  carried  more 
than  6  miles.  It  is  recommended  that  no  plan  be  undertaken  where  children  must 
be  carried  more  than  5  miles. 

VI.  OOUBSB  or  8TUDT. 

This  will  in  general  be  the  same  as  that  at  present  followed  in  graded  schools.  This 
department  issued  an  outline  for  industrial  courses  in  September,  1912. 

(B)  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  LESS  THAN  FOUR  ROOMS. 

I.  TBACHEHS. 

(1)  Principals,  under  the  law,  must  be  holders  of  at  least  a  first-grade  common- 
school  certificate.  The  indorsement  of  the  State  superintendent  as  to  ability  to 
teach  industrial  subjects  is  necessary. 

(2)  One  of  the  teachers  must  be  qualified  to  teach  home  economics. 

(3)  All  teachers  must  be  qualified  as  noted  above  for  foiur-room  schools. 

n.   BUILOINOS. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  as  for  four-room  building,  except  that  heating  and 
ventilation  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  a  semigraded  school. 

m.  BUiLDiNo  srrB,  watbr,  and  deainaob. 

(Same  as  for  four-room  building.) 

IV.  bquipxbnt. 

Blackboard,  supplementary  readers,  library,  and  deek  requirements  are  the  same 
as  for  four-room  building.  The  upper-grade  room  must  have  an  18-inch  pendent 
globe,  a  complete  set  of  up-to-date  maps,  including  map  of  Minnesota,  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  and  at  least  10  abridged  dictionaries. 

V.  TRANSPORTATION. 

(Same  as  for  four-room  building.) 

VI.  GOURSB  OF  STUDY. 

This  will*  in  substance  conform  to  that  at  present  employed  in  semigraded  schools, 
except  as  to  industrial  work,  outlines  for  which  will  be  sent  to  county  superintend- 
ents in  September. 
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RE6XTLATI0NS  OF  THE  STATE  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOARD 

Relative  to  Schools  Seeking  Aid  under  the  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee 

Acts. 

1.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  STATE  AID. 

a.  ApplicatioDfl  shall  be  made  before  the  let  day  of  August  of  the  first  year  for 
which  aid  is  asked  on  the  blank  form  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

6.  Each  school  must  be  listed  provisionally  by  the  high-school  board  before  it 
begins  work.  If  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  it  has  complied  with  the  conditions, 
it  shaU  be  officially  designated  for  that  year. 

c.  Each  school  district  of  less  than  18  sections  listed  for  the  $2,500  aid  is  required 
to  effect  association  with  rural  school  districts  so  as  to  embrace  within  its  territory 
at  least  18  sections. 

2.  AWARD  OP  AID. 

a.  The  annual  award  shall  be  made  at  the  regular  August  meeting  of  the  high- 
school  board  and  shall  be  based  on  a  compliance  with  the  statutes  and  the  rules  of 
this  board  relative  to  amount  of  aid  for  which  the  school  has  qualified. 

b.  Each  school  qualifying  for  $2,500  aid  shall  receive  not  exceeding  $2,500  per 
year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for  each  associated  rural  school  district, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  total  amount  received  by  any  such  school  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  sum  actually  expended  upon  such  agricultural  and  industrial  department  as 
certified  to  the  State  high-school  board. 

c.  Each  school  qualifying  for  $1,800  aid  shall  receive  not  exceeding  $1,800  per 
year,  and  in  addition  thereto  $150  per  year  for  each  associated  rural  school  district, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  awarded  exceed  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  school 
for  an  agricultural  department  and  a  department  of  home  economics  or  manual  train- 
ing as  certified  to  the  high-school  board. 

d.  In  reckoning  aid  credit  shall  be  given  for  (a)  salaries  of  special  instructors— in 
case  part  time  is  devoted  to  this  work,  corresponding  credit  shall  be  given;  (b)  equip- 
ment, including  tools  and  apparatus;  (c)  supplies,  including  seeds;  (d)  labor  and 
team  work ;  (e)  reference  books;  (f )  extension  work  in  rural  schools  and  among  farmers; 
(g)  transportation  of  instructors. 

3.  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

a.  The  industrial  courses  required  by  law  and  covered  by  these  rules  shall  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  school  year. 

6.  The  work  in  agriculture  shall  include:  (a)  A  course  based  on  textbooks,  bulle- 
tins, and  lectures.  Agronomy  and  animal  husbandry  shall  be  given  not  less  than  a 
year  each.  It  is  desirable  that  botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  and  physics  should  be 
given  an  agricultural  trend,  but  these  subjects  shall  not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
four  years  course  in  agriculture,  (b)  A  general  course  of  one  year  to  include  garden- 
ing, fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  poultry  raising,  (c)  A  laboratory  course,  including 
physical  examination  of  soils,  preparation  of  weed-seed  cases,  testing  of  seeds,  testing 
for  butter  fat,  grain  judging,  stock  judging,  etc.  (d)  Special  work  along  some  line 
of  local  interest,  such  as  dairying,  com  breeding,  small  grain,  potatoes,  fruit,  meat 
products,  poultry,  etc.  The  school  shall  not  only  maintain  a  standard  of  general  effi- 
ciency, but  shall  develop  strength  in  chosen  specialty,  (e)  The  oiganization  of  insti- 
tute work  in  cooperation  with  extension  division  of  the  college  of  agriculture  of  the 
State  university,  (f)  A  short  course  of  three  months.  In  case  local  conditions  are 
unfavorable  the  course  may  be  discontinued  with  the  written  consent  of  the  inspector. 
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4.  INSTRUCTORS. 

o.  In  a  school  rectdving  $2,500  aid  the  corps  shall  include  not  leas  than  three  special 
InstructorB,  one  qualified  to  teach  agriculture,  one  shopwork,  and  one  home  economics. 
The  entire  time  of  each  instructor  shall  be  devoted  to  his  department. 

6.  In  a  school  receiving  $1,800  aid  two  industrial  instructors  shall  be  employed,  one 
qualified  to  teach  agriculture  and  one  to  teach  either  home  economics  or  manual 
training.  These  instructors  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  instructor  per  30  students 
required  for  State  high-school  aid. 

c.  The  principal  of  a  graded  school  having  not  to  exceed  five  grade  teachers  may 
teach  one  industrial  subject.  In  such  case  he  must  have  the  qualifications  of  an 
industrial  teacher. 

d.  The  agricultural  instructor  shall  be  employed  for  the  full  calendar  year  of  12 
months.  The  year  of  employment  shall  begin  August  1.  His  entire  time  shall  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  extension  work,  provided  thatin  sdioob  receiv- 
ing $1,800  aid  the  instructor  in  agriculture  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  the 
inspector,  be  permitted  to  teach  one  additional  subject,  particularly  one  related  to 
agriculture.  This  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  principal  of  a  graded  sdiool  from  acting 
as  instructor  of  agriculture. 

e.  The  instructor  shaU  be  provided  with  laboratory  fiudlities.  During  the  fall  and 
the  spring  of  the  year  he  shall  have  not  less  than  a  continuous  half  day  for  outside  and 
extension  work.  He  shaU  make  a  close  study  of  local  conditions  and  attend  ma^ets. 
horticultural  meetings,  meetings  of  creamery  and  stock-breeding  and  other  associations^ 
and  such  other  gatherings  as  afford  opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  farmens. 

/  The  instructor  in  agriculture  may  not  direct  manual  training,  but  in  schools 
receiving  $1,800  aid  instructors  in  manual  training  or  home  economics  may,  if  quali- 
fied, devote  part  time  to  academic  work.  The  work  in  home  economics  may  be  divided 
between  two  instructors,  one  for  sewing  and  the  other  for  cooking. 

g.  The  legal  qualifications  of  instructors  shall  be  those  prescribed  under  "Kequire- 
ments  in  Regard  to  (Certificates  of  Teachers  in  High  and  Graded  Schools." 

5.  DEMONSTRATION  PLAT. 

Each  school  receiving  $2,600  aid  shall  maintain  a  demonstration  plat  of  5  acres  or 
more.  This  plat  shall  be  owned  by  the  school  district  or  be  held  under  a  long  lease. 
It  must  be  kept  free  of  weeds  and  in  a  state  proper  for  cultivation  and  for  demonstration 
purposes.  The  border  shall  be  seeded  down  into  a  sward.  A  part  of  the  plat  shall  be 
devoted  to  a  permanent  rotation  of  field  crops,  of  which  a  record  shall  be  kept  by  the 

instructor.  

6.  BQUIPMBNT. 

a.  Agriculture.  The  instructor  shall  have  one  or  more  rooms  exclusively  for  this 
work.  The  classroom  shall  be  equipped  wi th  a  well-arranged  reference  library,  includ- 
ing bulletins  and  fiidlities  for  displaying  agricultural  products.  The  laboratory  shall 
be  provided  with  apparatus  for  testing  soils,  milk,  and  seeds.  The  agricultural  quarters 
shall  be  easily  accessible  to  visitors  or  persons  bringing  in  farm  products.  An  outside 
entrance  is  desirable. 

6.  Home  economics,  (a)  In  schools  receiving  $1,800  aid  a  special  room  shall  be 
fitted  up  with  tables,  cooking  utensils,  table  service,  cupboards,  and  conveniences  for 
storing  kitchen  suppUee.  An  adequate  equipment  shall  also  be  provided,  including 
cutting  tables,  one  or  more  sewing  machines,  material  suitable  for  patterns,  the  mate- 
rials required  for  exercise,  and  such  implements  as  are  required  in  the  usual  sewing 
room,  (b)  In  schools  receiving  $2,500  aid  the  quarters  shall  include  a  dining  room  or 
administration  room,  a  kitchen  laboratory,  and  a  room  equipped  with  tables  and 
machines  for  sewing. 
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c.  Manual  training.  A  special  room  for  woodwork  ahall  be  provided  with  benches 
and  the  necesBary  tools.  Material  for  exercises  shall  be  supplied  free  of  chaige.  Lum- 
ber for  articles  taken  home  may  be  chaiged  for  at  cost.  Schools  receiving  $2,500  aid 
shall  provide  facihtiee  for  blacksmithing. 

d.  The  rooms  used  for  industrial  purposes  must  be  approved  by  the  inspector. 
Where  but  one  room  is  used  for  a  department  not  less  than  700  square  feet  of  floor  space 
shall  be  considered  adequate,  and  all  rooms  must  be  properly  lighted  and  well  venti- 
lated. 

e.  Schools  receiving  $2,500  aid  shall  maintain  a  bjrm  building  large  enough  to  store 
supplies,  tools,  and  machinery,  in  case  the  plat  is  remote  from  school  building. 

7.  CRBDirS. 

If  the  work  is  done  satisfactorily,  two  periods  given  daily  to  an  industrial  subject  or 
subjects  for  one  year  shall  count  as  a  credit. 


TYPICAL  SHORT  COURSES 
Offered  by  the  Putnam  and  Benson-Lee  Schools. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  14  weeks'  short  course  offered  at  the  Benson-Lee 
School,  at  Red  Lake  Falls,  in  1912: 

PURPOSE  AND  NATXTRB   OF  THE  COURSE. 

There  are  many  voung  people  in  Red  Lake  Falls  and  its  surrounding  farming  terri- 
tory who  have  not  nad  adequate  educational  opportunity.  Home  duties  prevent  their 
attendance  at  school  for  a  mil  school  year  of  nine  montns.  The  rural  scnool,  because 
of  its  limited  facilities,  they  have  outgrown  and  do  not  desire  to  attend.  For  these 
young  people  the  course  outlined  on  these  pages  is  offered.  It  may  seem  by  reading 
through  the  brief  outlines  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  course  that  the  aim  is  to 
keep  the  work  intensely  practical  in  nature. 

FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

Thne  periods  per  week. 

The  course  will  be  a  combination  of  very  practical  arithmetic  and  farm  accounting. 
Under  farm  arithmetic  acreage  of  fields,  contents  of  bins,  cribs,  and  tanks,  lumber 
measurements,  interest,  discounts,  and  other  topics  of  e^ual  importance  will  be 
treated.  Under  accounting  a  simple  system  of  bookkeepmg  for  farm  use  will  be 
taught. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

The  time  in  this  work  will  be  divided  between  actual  exercises  in  milk  testing,  seed 
testing,  grain  and  stock  judgins,  rope  splicing,  etc.,  and  a  study  of  the  same  topics 
from  a  practical  textbook  and  tne  school's  agricultural  library  and  bulletins. 

ENGLISH. 

Two  periods  per  week. 

The  writing  and  speaking  of  correct  English,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and 
letter  writing  will  occupy  the  time  devoted  to  this  subject. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

A  Study  will  be  made  of  the  school  district,  the  township,  the  county,  and  the  State, 
both  as  to  oiganization  and  administration. 
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BUSINESS  LAW. 


One  period  per  week  on  the  mibjecta  of  contracts,  negotiable  iostrumeBita,  nj^mtok 
rights,  transfers  of  real  property,  etc.,  simple  business  utw  with  which  every  citisen 
should  be  equipped. 


OOOKINO 
Two  doable  periods  per  week. 


The  time  devoted  to  cookinff  will  be  spent  upon  the  actual  mixing  and  bakiqg  of 
doughs  and  batters  used  in  the  maldng  of  bread,  cakes,  mufiins,  etc.,  and  in  the 
preparation  and  serving  of  meat.  The  splendid  cooking  equipment  installed  a 
year  ago  will  be  used  in  this  work. 

SBWING. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

Garments,  such  as  aprons,  undeigarments,  shirt  waists,  and  dresses  will  be  made 
in  this  sewing  class.  Materials  used  in  these  exercises  to  be  fumiflhed  by  the  students, 
and  the  garments  will  be  their  property  after  completion. 

CAEPBNTRT. 

Three  periods  per  week. 

The  articles  which  will  be  recommended  for  choice  in  the  woodwork  class  will  be 
the  milk  stool,  singletrees,  evener,  waffon  jack,  wheelbarrow,  havrack,  and  other 
useful  articles.  One  of  the  best  tool  ana  bench  equipments  owned  oy  the  schools  of 
northwestern  Minnesota  will  be  available  for  the  w<N-k  in  catpentry. 

BLACKSMrrHINO. 

One  double  period  per  week. 

The  voung  men  will  be  occupied  in  blackamithing  in  making  useful  articles  such 
as  staples,  barn-door  hooks,  chams,  welding,  repair  work,  work  with  stocks  and  dies, 
drill,  etc.  The  board  of  education  of  Red  Lake  Falls  installed  in  September  *  fine 
foige  eauipment  with  anvils,  tongs,  shears,  drill,  etc.  This  will  be  at  the  service  of 
the  stuaents  enrolled  in  the  diort  course. 

The  Putnam  School,  at  Madison,  gives  a  two-year  short  course,  each  14  weeks  lox^. 
The  course  comprises  agriculture,  woodworic,  oookiog,  sewing,  English,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  civil  government,  and  commercial  law.  The  outline  in  agricuhurs 
follows: 

FIRST-TBAR  OOUR8B. 

Soils. — ^Work  on  soils  of  this  county,  elements  in  the  soil,  uses  of  green  manures, 
barnyard  manures,  effect  on  soil  of  grain  fanning  and  stock  framing. 

CVop«.— Testing  grain  for  weed  seeis,  germination,  com  and  grain  judging,  selectbn 
of  seed. 

Forage  crops. — ^Alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  rape,  cowpeas.    How  to  eradicate  weeds. 

BorttcuUure. — Apples  and  plums — planting,  grafting,  propagation,  protection  from 
insects  and  diseases,  pruning  methods;  strawberry  ana  bush  fruits — same  outline 
as  for  apples  and  plums. 

Entomology. — Sprays  and  spraying  for  the  important  local  insects.  Testing  of 
Paris  green  and  the  other  sprays  for  impurities. 

Anxmal  husbandry. — Horses,  draft  and  roadsters — care,  feeding,  judging.  Dairy 
cattle — care,  feeding,  judging,  proper  rations,  dairy  herd  records,  milk  testing,  testing 
for  tuberculosis,  treatment  of  milk  fever,  feeding  of  silage. 

Farm  mechanics. — Construction  of  portable  hog  houses  and  other  simple  buildings. 
Road  building  and  the  maintenance  of  a  good  r<md. 

SECOND-YBAR  COFRSE. 

Animal  husbandry. — Horses — care  of  foal  mare,  care  of  foal,  veterinarv  work, 
unsoundness  of  horses,  sweenied  shoulders,  splints,  corns,  thoroughpin,  age  of  horses. 
Hogs — feeding,  ration  for  yoimg  pigs  and  fat  hogs,  preparing  hogs  for  cuiow  purposes. 
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proper  houses,  trimming,  feeding,  treatment  for  bloat.  Poiiltry~-good  breeds, 
poultry  nouses,  feeding.  Dairy  and  beef  cattle-— more  advanced  work  than  in  the 
mvt  year. 

Rape  work. — ^Making  of  rope  halters,  splicing  rope,  tying  knots. 

Cereal  and/orage  crope. — Froper  rotations  for  the  soil  of  this  county^  Soiling  and 
sil^  crops.    Advanced  grain  judging.    Identification  of  weed  seeds. 

Farm  mechanics, — Building,  drainage  of  marsh  lands,  fence  building,  making  of 
concrete  fence  posts,  gas  engpies. 

The  Associated  School  at  Spring  Valley  has  annually,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
short  course,  a  junior  coarse  for  the  farmers  and  their  wives.  It  is  six  days  in  length. 
Special  work  is  arranged  for  (1)  the  farmers,  (2)  their  wives,  and  (3)  the  rural  teachers 
of  the  associated  schools.    Says  the  short  course  announcement: 

'  There  is  no  age  limit j  all  we  want  is  to  gather  tc^ther  the  farmers  and  their  wives. 
No  one  will  be  refused  mstruction ;  but  the  course  is  especially  adapted  to  the  farmers 
conditions. 

A  man  can  take  any  two  subjects,  such  as  animal  husbandry  and  farm  crops,  or  he 
can  substitute  one  of  these  with  cooking  or  sewing.  This  is  likewise  true  for  the 
women. 

In  case  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools,  it  mil  be  necessary  that  they  take  a 
different  course,  which  will  be  farm  crops,  cooking  and  sewing,  and  in  some  cases 
animal  husbanary. 

No  one  can  take  one  subject  one  day  and  change  the  next,  as  this  will  make  con- 
fusion. 

The  daily  program  of  work  for  fanners'  wives  illustrates  well  the  definite  character 
of  this  school  for  grown-ups: 

Monday. 

10  a.  m.    Talk  on  food — ^its  use  in  the  body — digestion — effect  of  cooking— -prep- 
aration. 

1.30  p.  m.    Demonstration.    Eggs  and  milk — (a)  custards — (6)  omelet. 

3.30  p.  m.    Sewing    methods — ^fastenings-Hsewing    on    buttons — buttonholes— 
hooks  and  eyes — loops. 
Tuesday. 

9  a.  m.    Economy  in  the  home — labor-saving  devices. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m.    Demonstration.    Cooking  starchy  foods--(a)  cereals— (6)  use 
of  fireless  cooker — (c)  makine  white  sauce. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Demonstration.    Setting  the  table. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Talk  on  home  decoration. 
Wednesd^. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  meat— principle  of  cooking. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m«    Demonstration.    Cooking  the  cheaper  cuts. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Talk  on  care  and  feeding  of  little  children. 
Thursday. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  home  nursing. 

10.30  to  12  a.  m.    Demonstration.    Invdid  cookery. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    Vegetable  cookery— demonstration — preparation  of  two  or  more 
vegetables. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Repairing— (a)  stockingette  dam— (6)  cloth  dam— (c)  patching. 
Friday. 

9  to  10.30  a.  m.    Talk  on  yeasts  and  bakinff  powders. 

10.30  to  12  m.    Demonstration,    (a)  Use  ofbread  mixture— (6)  white  bread. 

1  to  2.30  p.  m.    (rarment  seams— demonstration  of  corset  cover. 

2.30  to  4  p.  m.    Laundry  work — ^removal  of  stains — washing  linen,  woolen,  silks, 
etc. 
Saturday. 

9  to  10  a.  m.    Talk  on  preservation  of  foods. 
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PLANS  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERVISOR  OP  TEACHER  TRAnONG 
IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  objectton  made  in  the  body  of  the  bulletin,  that  the  Minnesota  teacher-tnining 
departments  have  not  laid  enou^  emphasis  on  rural  leaderdiip  subjects,  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  removed  through  the  effective  work  initiated  by  the  newly  appointed 
training  supervisor,  Miss  Mabel  Carney.  She  offers  the  following  plans  as  a  basis 
for  future  work  of  the  training  departments: 

L  GBNBRAL  PLANS  FOR  DBVBLOPMBNT  OF  TRAINmO  WOUL 

i.  Inttrweton:  Their  increased  preparation  and  efficiency. 

a.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  of  the  college  of  edu- 

cation in  establishing  special  rural  sciiool  departments  for  the  preparation 
of  traininff  teachers. 

b.  Sunmier-echool  courses  at  the  college  of  agriculture. 

c.  Summer-school  courses  at  Teachers  College  (Columbia  University),  Cornell 

University  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere. 

d.  Rural  spirit  and  knowledge  especially  desirable  for  training  teachers;  seemed 

while  teaching,  through  ^e  study  of  rural  literature  and  attendiince  at 
rural  meetings;  also  from  taking  special  rural  courses  in  university  summw 
schools. 

t.  StudenU:  A  more  careful  selection  desirable. 

a.  Only  students  of  ability  permitted  to  enter  departments. 

b.  Supervisor  and  training  teachers  to  investigate  previous  records  of  all  students 

in  departments. 

5.  The  course  of  study: 

a.  An  adjustment  of  the  subnormal  high-school  course,  placing  some  academic 

courses  in  the  junior  year,  is  recommended. 

b.  Emphaos  upon  definite  professional  courses  in  pedagogy,   country-school 

management,  and  rural  life. 

c.  Rural  adaptations  in  subject-matter  courses.    (To  be  worked  out  cooper- 

atively and  publiahed  in  bulletin  form  later.) 
4*  Practice  teaching: 

a.  Brief  course  in  observation  preceding  practice  recommended  as  a  protection 

to  both  children  and  cadets. 

b.  The  mana^ment  and  use  of  country  schools  for  observation  and  practice. 

c.  The  abolition  of  the  ungraded  room  when  composed  of  defective  children. 

6.  Increased  rural  spirit  in  training  departments: 

a.  Country-life  clubs  or  farmers'  clubs  in  high  schools,  associated  districts,  and 

communities  of  rural  training  schools. 

b.  Contests  among  students  for  rural  poems,  country  teachers'  creeds,  farm-life 

stories,  esBa3rs  and  orations  on  rural  subjects,  etc. 

c.  Extension  work. 

^a)  Talks  by  the  training  teacher  in  rural  districts. 

(b)  The  training  department  as  a  county  educational  center. 

Equipment  for   this   purpose:  Exnibits;   photographs;   stereopticons; 

sliaes  at  State  office. 
Saturday  office  hours. 
Organization  of  alumni  of  the  department. 
S,  Relationships  of  trainina  departments: 

a.  To  State  normal  scnools— rural-school  departments  needed. 

b.  To  the  university — a  rural  department  in  the  college  of  education. 

c.  To  the  count>r  superintendeiits — ^an  advisory  board  of  three. 

d.  To  city  superintendents  and  local  hi^-school  boards— greater  interest  in  the 

department  and  more  local  expenditure  for  its  support. 

7.  Quarters  and  equipment: 

a.  Usual  teaching  materials  and  equipment. 

b.  Special  rural  features  in  equipment:  Sand  table;  shelf  of  country-life  books 

and  bulletins;  readine  table  of  rural  periodicals;  rural  school  and  countzy- 
life  exhibits;  rural-life  pictures;  blackboard  quotations  and  decorationa, 
etc. 
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B,  Assistance  frvm  the  supervisor*s  office. 

a.  Office  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of  information  and  clearing  house  for  training 

teachers,  superintendents,  and  others. 
Becords  kept  of  supervisor's  visits;  of  students,  teachers,  money  expended, 

vacancies,  candidates  for  vacancies,  etc. 
General  source  of  information  on  development  of  training  work  in  liinneeota 

and  other  States;  and  on  country  school  and  rural  life  questions. 

b.  Correspondence. 

c.  Circular  letters — reporting  visits  and  announcing  recent  articles,  books,  forth- 

coming plans,  etc. 

d.  Bulletins — containing  outlines  for  courses,  spedal  contributions  by  various 

teachers,  etc. 

e.  Collection  of  books  and  bulletins  recommended  for  use  in  departments. 

Possibly  a  loan  library  established. 

f .  Photographs  for  exhibits  at  conferences  and  to  illustrate  bulletins. 

g.  Slides  to  loan  departments  for  class  teaching  and  extension  work. 

9.  Same  general  principles  to  he  emphasized. 

a.  Honesty  to  the  State  in  giving  value  received  for  all  money  expended. 
Danger  of  exploiting  the  training  system  for  local  ends. 

b.  Rules  of  the  nigh-scnool  board  consistently  enforced. 

c.  Initiative  and  freedom  of  training  instructors  to  be  preserved.    Teaching  con- 

structive and  contributory  to  the  solution  of  the  general  State  problem. 

n.  CONSTRUCTIVE  PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  ATTACK  OF  TRAINING 

TEACHERS. 

Problems  from  the  course  ofstudif, 

1.  Courses  with  referetice  and  bibliographies  in  professional  and  rural  work:  (a)  Ele- 

mentary pedagogy  or  teaching  process;  (b)  country  school  management;  (c)  rural 
sodolo^  or  course  in  country  fife. 

2.  Courses  in  regular  subjects  showing  content,  rural  adaptations,  and  instruction  in 

method  of  presentation:  (a)  Arithmetic;  (b)  geographv;  (c)  history  and  civics; 
rd)  composition  and  granmiar;  (e)  reading  (especially  b^pning  reading); 
(f)  phynologv  and  rural  sanitation;  (g)  music;  (h)  drawing;  (i)  stor^  telling. 

3.  Courses  in  industrial  subjects,  showing  content,  rural  adaptations  and  instruction 

in  method  of  presentation;  ffiving  also  lists  of  materials  and  equipment  recom- 
mended: (a)  Agriculture;  (b)  cooking;  (c)  sewing;  (d)  manual  training;  (e) 
primary  handwork. 

4.  Iractice  teaching:  (a)  Outline  of  a  course  in  observation  for  training  departments; 

(b)  the  establishment  and  management  of  a  rural  training  or  observation  school; 

(c)  managing  practice  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  ungraded  room  or  in  dty 

6.  CSurd  catalogne  of  annotated  references  in  magazines  and  periodicals  for  department 
use. 

6.  Lists  of  songs^  pictures,  poems,  and  stories  for  rural  schools,  emphasizing  beauty 

and  satisfaction  of  countrv  life. 

7.  List  of  fiction  (novels  ana  short  stories)  dealing  with  child  life  and  pedagogical 

subjects. 

8.  List  of  rural  life  stories  and  novels. 

9.  list  of  educational  helps  and  sources  for  country  teachers. 

10.  Outline  of  elementary  course  in  the  study  of  country  life  for  older  pupils  of  rural 

schools. 

Problems  arising  in  the  administration  and  management  of  training  departments  and 

country  schools. 

11.  A  stiggestive  prcxp^am  of  studies  for  the  normal  year,  showing  arrangement  of  the 

subnormal  nigh-school  course. 

12.  A  recommended  program  for  country  schools. 

13.  Opening  exercises  for  country  schools;  study  of  their  influence;  suggestions  for; 

and  collection  of  material  to  use. 

14.  A  campaign  for  the  consolidation  of  schools;  method  of  procedure,  Uterature, 

statistics,  aids,  etc. 
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Problems  arising  from  the  social  and  community  phases  of  country  sehooU. 

15.  €k)untry  Life  Clubs — their  organization  and  management;  model  conBtitution; 

sample  progranu;  topics  recommended;  augp^eetions  for  the  social  hour,  etc. 
WorKed  out  in  the  local  high  school,  in  associated  rural  districts,  or  in  the  com- 
munity of  the  observation  and  practice  school. 

16.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs--encourago  normal  students  to  work  with  country  children 

in  conducting  industrial  contests  (as  developed  by  the  agricultural  college), 
com  and  ciuining  clubs,  camp  fire  girls'  groups;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizations,  etc. 

17.  Programs  for  school  entertainments  and  sp^ial  days. 

Problems  relating  to  the  country  school  plant  and  equipment. 

18.  A  list  of  furnishings  and  equipment  for  country  schools,  with  purchasing  firms 

and  prices,  and  a  collection  of  catalogues. 

19.  Hot-limch  equinment  and  recipes. 

20.  Plans  of  a  model  rural  school  building. 

21.  Plans  for  model  school  grounds. 

22.  Model  school  building  made  by  normal  students  in  manual  training. 

23.  Sand  table  exhibit  to  display  at  local  farmers'  institutes  or  fair,  showing  miniature 

models  of  a  country  school  building,  and  of  school  grounds,  properly  landscaped 
and  equipped  with  model  playground  apparatus. 

Miscellaneous. 

24.  A  directory  of  rural  progress  for  Minnesota. 

25.  Sand  table  exhibit  of  a  model  rural  community  center,  showing  a  consolidated 

school,  country  church,  cooperative  industrial  plant,  grange  hall,  etc. 

26.  Sand  table  exhibit  of  a  model  farm,  showing  crop  rotation,  location,  and  plans  of 

buildings,  etc.,  for  use  in  a^culture,  arithmetic,  and  beginning  reading. 

27.  Speciid  studies  of  rural  conditions  in  Minnesota,  as  maps  and  diagrams  snowing 

tenancy,  depletion  of  rural  population,  land  values,  etc. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtment  of  the  Interiob, 

BxTBEAU  OF  Education, 
Washington,  June  1,  1916. 
Sib:  With  the  mcrease  of  population,  the  lengthening  of  the  school 
life  of  children,  and  the  consolidation  of  small  into  large  schools, 
often  with  many  hundreds  of  children  in  one  building,  the  care  of 
the  health  of  children  while  in  school  becomes  correspondingly  more 
important.  Since  the  health  of  school  children  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  location,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and  other  san- 
itary arrangements  of  schoolhouses,  the  laws  of  States  and  the  regu- 
lations of  boards  of  education  relating  thereto  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance  to  all.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  accompany- 
ing manuscript  on  schoolhouse  sanitation,  the  result  of  a  study  by 
Mr.  William  A.  Cook,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  into  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  schoolhouses,  be 
pubUshed  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education* 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Ctym/missioner. 
The  Seobetaby  cfv  the  Intebiob. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SANITATION. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERHING  THE  HYGIENE  AND  SAIOTATION 

OF  SCHOOLHOUSES. 


t  INTRODUCTION. 

This  bulletin  reviews  the  standards  that  are  set  to-day  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  concerning  the  physical  environment  to  which  the  child 
is  intrusted  by  compulsory  attendance  upon  public  schools.  The 
school  endeavors  to  instruct  the  child  how  to  avoid  ills  of  various 
sorts;  the  State,  through  inspection,  is  barring  from  the  school  those 
persons  who  may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  others — these  are  facts 
that  need  not  at  present  concern  us,  though  they  afford  scope  for 
a  volume.  This  bulletin  is  confined  to  the  hygienic  provisions  regard- 
ing the  school  site  and  the  school  plant. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  this 
subject;  some  of  them  should  be  noted  at  the  outset.  The  school 
codes  of  many  States  omit  some  of  the  laws  bearing  on  school  samta- 
tion.  These  omissions  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  carefid  scrutiny 
of  the  statutes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  shall 
be  to-morrow.  Various  executive  authorities,  clothed  with  different 
degrees  of  power  relative  to  control  of  school  environment,  are  com- 
petent to  act  at  any  moment.  State  departments  of  education.  State 
and  local  boards  of  health,  fire  marshals,  factory  inspectors,  district 
police,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  agencies  chained  with  authority  to  make 
and  enforce  regulations  carrying  all  the  weight  of  statutory  law.  The 
courts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  competent  to  review  these  laws  and 
rulings,  and  have  already  in  several  of  the  States  handed  down  im* 
portant  decisions  bearing  upon  school  hygiene. 

Increased  facilities  for  communication  and  the  similarity  in  ideals 
of  the  people  of  the  different  States  have  occasioned  gigantic  strides 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  legal  and  administrative  control  of  school 
hy^ene.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  regulation  of  this  sort 
has  come  within  the  last  decade.  The  movement  continues  lai^ely 
by  a  process  of  imitation  and  adaptation.  Each  State  profits  by 
the  experience  of  47  others.  A  law  passed  in  one  extreme  of  the 
coimtry  to-day  is  copied  next  month  or  next  year  by  a  State  two  or 
three  thousand  miles  distant. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  way  laws  accumulate  and  administrative 
authority  is  exercised,  there  will  be  noted  some  contradictions  and 
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many  duplications  in  law,  much  of  vagueness  in  admiiustratiTie 
regulations,  and  some  conflict  in  administradTC  authority.  The 
last  is  by  far  the  most  serious  difficulty.  It  is  due  for  the  most  part 
either  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  legislatures  to  delegate  power  and 
provide  penalties,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  administrative  officer  is 
dependent  for  his  reelection  upon  a  more  or  less  temporary  popularity. 

Illustrations    will    make    this    plainer.    The    superintendent    of 
public  instruction^   in  one  State  writes:  ''While  the  law  requires 
that  the  plans  (of  all  school  buildings)  be  approved,  the  methods  of 
enforcing  such  approval  are  rather  meager."    Reference  to  the  State 
law  reveals  that  there  is  no  penalty  whatever  for  violations.    The 
State  superintendent  of  Utah  complains  that  the  law  establishing 
a  State  schoolhouse  commission  for  the  approval  of  building  plans 
in  that  State  is  not  effective  because  no  appropriation  has  been  made 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  inspection  necessary  to  satisfy  the  com- 
mission that  the  plans  and  specifications  are  executed  as  approved.' 
By  authorization  of  law  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  a 
certain  State  has  established  requirements  for  ventilating  rural 
schools  that  expect  a  bonus  from  the  State.    Additional  recommendar 
tion  and  discussion  of  ways  and  means  are  embodied  in  a  circular 
issued  to  school  officials.    With  a  view  to  discovering  how  much 
was  recommendation  and  how  much  requirement,  a  blank  entitled 
''County  Superintendent's  Inspection  Report*'  was  secured,  and 
upon  it  were  noted  such  replies  to  the  various  queries  as  a  leading 
official  of  the  State  Department  felt  would  constitute  the  minimum 
for  the  granting  of  the  bonus.    The  circular  of  the  State  Department 
says  that  ''the  chimney  built  for  the  outlet  must  be  at  least  16  by  16 
or  12  by  24  inside  measurement";  yet  a  favorable  report  is  made 
on  applications  giving  12  by  12  as  the  inside  measurement.    The 
fresh-air  intake  "should  be  at  least  14  inches  in  diameter,"  but  in 
practice  12  inches  is  accepted,  with  a  foul-air  outlet  of  equal  size, 
though  the  State  circular  reads:  "The  foul-air  outlet  must  be  larger 
than  the  fresh-air  intake."    Complaint  was  made  unofficially  by  a 
member  of  this  department  that  county  superintendents  are  too 
dependent  upon  local  good  wiU  to  be  ideal  inspectors.    They  are 
disposed,  in  some  instances,  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible  for 
their  schools  regardless  of  conditions. 

It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  in  the  following  pages  to  intro- 
duce the  multiform  difficulties  and  uncertainties  that  the  subject 
offers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be  liberal  in  recognizing  reconmien- 
dations  as  requirements.  The  State  requirements  are  presented  in 
the  language  of  the  original  as  nearly  as  terseness  and  exactness 
permit;   requirements  set  up  by  smaller  administrative  units  have 

>  Far  oonvenlenoe  the  tenn  "State  sapertntendent''  will  hereafter  be  uaed  In  referring  to  the  chief  educa- 
tknal  officer  of  any  State  not  having  a  commisBianer. 
a  Ninth  Rep.  Supt  Pub.  Instr.,  Utah  (advance  sheets),  pp.  13-14. 
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been  disregarded  and  attention  focused  mainly  on  the  provisions  of 
the  different  States. 

Facts  germane  to  this  subject  might  be  presented  in  a  variety  of 
arrangements.  All  data  might  be  arranged  geographically,  showing 
first  what  are  the  regulations  regarding  school  hygiene  in  Alabama, 
then  in  Arizona,  then  in  Arkansas,  etc.  Such  a  procedure  would  be 
of  some  interest  and  merit  from  its  possibility  of  holding  up  to  scorn 
certain  States  and  adding  new  laurels  to  the  already  widely  heralded 
prestige  of  others.  The  data,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  arranged 
to  show  whether,  in  the  establishment  of  standards,  reliance  is  placed 
upon  law  or  upon  administrative  agents.  However,  the  fundamental 
interest  of  the  educational  public  is  in  the  standards  of  school  hygiene, 
not  where  they  obtain  or  by  whom  promulgated.  For  this  reason 
the  entire  subject  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  general  topics, 
and  under  these  the  States  are  considered  in  alphabetical  order. 

An  arbitrary  scheme  of  notation  has  been  employed  in  the  taj^e 
covering  these  topics.  While  such  a  presentation  involves  some 
disadvantages,  in  no  other  way  can  so  much  of  detail  and  yet  so 
correct  a  general  impression  be  caught  at  a  single  glance. 

1.  Kegulating  authority: 

Statutory  (legislative  enactments) =L. 

Judicial  (decisions  in.  common  or  statute  law)=  J. 

Administrative  (rules  of  State  departments  of  education,  health,  etc.)='X. 

2.  Enforcing  authority: 

Educational — 

State=A. 

County=B. 

Town=C. 

Districts=D. 
Health— 

State=A^ 

County=B'. 

Local=C^ 
Fire  or  factory  inspectors,  etc. — 

State=::A^^ 

Local=C'^ 

3.  Character  of  regulation: 

Mandatory=m. 
Permis8ive=p. 
Encouraged  by  financial  aid=se. 

4.  Extent  of  application: 

State  wide=a. 

Outside  certain  classes  of  cities=b. 
Consolidated  district  only=c. 
Rural  districts  only=d. 

After  each  table  appears  a  brief  discussion  of  the  facts  of  the 
table;  including  certain  supplementary  material  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  tabular  form.  Before  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  any 
given  regulation,  the  reader  should  consult  the  discussion  as  weU  as 
the  table. 
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nunj  dnpBcAtaons  in  kw,  much  of  vagueness  in 
reguUtaons,  and  some  conflict  in  administratiye  authc 
last  is  bj  far  the  most  serious  difficulty.    It  is  due  for  the  i 
either  to  reluctance  on  the  part  of  legisUtures  to  delegate  ] 
provide  penalties,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  admmistrativV: 
dependent  for  bis  reelection  upon  a  more  or  less  temporarf^ 
Illustrations   wiH   make   tiiis  plamer.    The  superii#. 
public  instractaon '  in  one  State  writes:  ''While  the  k  . 
that  the  pUms  (of  all  school  buildings)  be  approved,  tfai 
enforcing  such  approval  are  rather  meager."    Referraice 
law  reveals  that  there  is  no  penalty  whatever  for  vid 
State  superintendent  of  Utah  complains  that  the  lav 
a  State  schoolhouse  commission  for  the  approval  of  I 
in  that  State  is  not  effective  because  no  appropriation  i  » 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  inspection  necessary  to  at . 
mission  that  the  plans  and  specifications  are  executet 
By  authorization  of  law  the  department  of  public  i 
certain  State  has  established  requirements  for  v- 
schoob  that  expect  a  bonus  from  the  State.    Adcfitio) 
tion  and  discussion  of  ways  and  means  are  emboc 
issued  to  school  officials.    With  a  view  to  disco\ 
was  recommendation  and  how  much  requirement 
''County  Superintendent's  Inspection  Report"  " 
upon  it  were  noted  such  replies  to  the  various  qi 
official  of  the  State  Department  felt  would  consti 
for  the  granting  of  the  bonus.    The  cnrcular  of  the 
says  that  ''the  chimney  built  for  the  outlet  must ' 
or  12  by  24  inside  moasurement";  yet  a  favore 
on  applications  giving  12  by  12  as  the  inside 
fresh-air  intake  "should  be  at  least  14  inches  i 
practice  12  inches  is  accepted,  with  a  foul-air  • 
though  the  State  circular  reads:  "The  foul-air  < 
than  the  fresh^air  intake."    Complaint  was  m; 
member  of  this  department  that  county  sup* 
dependent  upon  local  good  will  to  be  ideal  ii 
dispoeedy  in  some  instances,  to  get  as  much  r 
th<ar  eciioob  regardless  of  conditions. 

It  is  neither  pii^ible  nor  desirable  in  the  toY 
duw  the  multiforra  difficahies  and  nncnrtaiii 
offers.    It  win  faggHtoM^^^tfberal  in  r 
datitm  as  mi^j^^^^  >  lequireD 

the  langoage^^^^V  ^  ^  *^ 

permit;  regiri^^^^^l    i  ^  ^'"^ 
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II.  GENERAL  CONTROL  EXERCISED  BY  THE  STATE. 

By  lodging  with  the  several  administrative  officiab  powers  of 
advice,  approval  of  plans  and  equipment  for  school  buildings,  in- 
spection and  even  condemnation  of  plants  in  operation,  the  State 
has  made  large  extensions  of  its  control  over  school  environment. 
Advice  is  hardly  a  form  of  control;  nevertheless,  it  constitutes  the 
entering  wedge  of  something  more  effective.  Moreover,  the  func- 
tion of  advice  is  greatly  strengthened  when  it  is  made  legal,  because 
the  same  act  of  the  legislature  that  authorizes  advice  often  sets 
aside  a  sum  for  the  performance  of  the  work.  Table  1  sunmiarizes 
the  general  situation  regarding  powers  of  advice,  approval,  inspection, 
and  condemnation  or  correction. 

Forty  of  the  States  have  taken  some  legal  action  to  limit  the 
local  officials  regarding  hygienic  precautions  in  erecting  school 
buildings.  The  States  that  appear  not  to  have  taken  legal  steps  in 
ihik  direction  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Tennessee.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  State  departments  of  education  in  these  eight  States  are  indif- 
ferent or  even  inactive  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  schoolhouses. 
Through  annual  reports,  circulars,  and  pamphlets,  and  the  granting 
of  certificates  or  commissions  to  '^ model  schools,"  etc.,  all  possible 
moral  suasion  is  put  into  play. 

Table  l,--Oeneral  control  eocercUed  by  the  Stale  without  definite  standards, 
[For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  p.  7.] 


States  and  referanoes.^ 

Advice. 

Approval. 

Inspecticn. 

Inspection  com- 

binodwlth 
condenmatlon 

Alabama:  School  T/ft'^s.  p.  IH...... 

LAed 

Arkansas:  Acts  of  1911,  No.  472 

LA'pa. 
LBpbT 

California:  SchoolLaw/snbdiTlsJon 

11;  Beo.  1543;  also  see.  1546. 
Connecticut:  Rev.  Stat,  of  1888,  sec. 

LBmb 

T.rfnfv    ^     ... 

2185.   Laws  Relating  to  Schools, 
seo  240 
DeUiware*  Laws  of  Delaware,  ch. 

LA'pa 

LBpe. 
LA'pa. 
XA'B'C'pa. 

XA'pa. 

LC'pa. 

827,  vol.  22;  School  Laws,  p.  10. 
Florida:  Gen.  Btat..  sec.  1120:  Acts 

of  1900,  ch.  5031. 
Idaho:    Rule  8tat«  Bd.  of  Ed.. 

VAipft 

LApa;  LB 'ma.. 
LA'pa  Jpa 

xr'ma 

Handbook  of  Inf.  for  Trustees,  p. 
46;  School  Laws,  p.  6;  Laws  of 
1909,  House  Bill,  No.  171;  Rules 
State  Bd.  of  Health. 
Indiana:  Burns'  Annotated  Stat- 

utes,  Revision  of  1906.  sec.  7594; 
Reps.  State  Bd.  of  Health,  va- 
rious years;  Blue  v.  Beach,  165 
Ind.l/l. 
Iowa:    School  Laws,  p.  65:    Fif- 
teenth Bien.  Rep.  State  Bd.  of 
Health,  p.  39;  Code  of  Iowa,  sec. 
2568. 

T-.'nmft , 

1  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  more  than  one  reftorenoe  under  a  State,  the  citations  are  arranged 
very  nearly  as  they  give  the  data  oftho  columns  following  from  left  to  right.        / 

Interpret  aooordmg  to  the  scheme  laid  out  on  pp.  5-6  preceding,  by  reading,  for  example:  In  Alabama, 
the  Stato  education  department  must  approve  plans  for  rural  districts  before  State  aid  can  be  extended; 
or  agabi,  in  Louisiana,  plans  for  all  new  schoolhouses  must,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  State  board  of  health, 
be  approved  by  the  State  education  authority  and  the  parish  (county)  education  and  health  ofiioials. 
The  law  also  gives  power  to  the  State  health  authorities  6)  Louisiana  to  mspect  all  aehoolhonaes. 
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Table  1,—Oeneral  control  exercised  by  the  State  ^lntho^tt  d^nite  standards. — ^Continued. 


States  and  refersnoes. 

Advice. 

iDspection. 

Inspection  com- 
bined with 
condemnation 
(or  correction). 

Kaoaas:  Laws  Relating  to  Schools, 

Koatuciky:  Hule    State    Bd.    of 
Health,  Rep.  State  Bd.  of  Health, 
1908-9,  p.  m;  School  Laws,  pp. 
19,25. 

Loabiana:  Rule    State    Bd.    of 

L  (State  archi- 
tect) ma. 

■XT'mi*;  T^Bmft. 

XA'ABB'ma... 
LAA'ma 

LA'Dft 

Health;  School   Laws,   p.    124; 
Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  3063. 
Maine:  Laws  of  1909,  ch.  88 

LApa 

Maryland:  School  Laws,  pp.  21, 46. 

LBmb 

Massachusetts:  Acts  of  191^;ch.  655; 

Laws  Relating  to  Pub.  Instr.,  pp. 

114-118. 
Michigan:    Sdiool  Laws,  p.  177; 

RTUeState  Bd.  of  Health,l»ublic 

Health,  Jan.-Mar.,  1910,.  p.  47; 

Laws  of  1911,  No.  255. 
Minnesota:  State  Health  Laws  and 

T.A"m^ 

L  (medical  in- 
spectors) ma; 
LA'pa. 

LA"pa. 

LA"pa;  XA'ma 
(county      tru- 
ant officer)  pa. 

LApa. 

LXAmaec;  XA. 

Reg.,  May  1, 1912;  Bui.  No.  40, 
Dept.  Pud.  Instr.;  Rev.  Laws 
of  1905,  sec.  2131;  Oen.  Stat.  1913, 
sec.  2874,  2601.  4640  (6);   Rules, 
Dept.of5Ed..f915,Bi^.56. 

Mte&iippi:    Code   of   1906,   sec. 
2513-2514:  School  Laws,  1914. 

Montana:  Laws  of  1913;  Rev.  Code. 

l.K'm^ , , 

LA'md 

T.AA'mtt 

LXC'ma. 

1907,  sec.  1483;  Rule  State  Bd.  of 
Health. 
Nevada:  School  Code,  p.  26 

LAma. ......... 

New  Hampshire:    Pub.  Stat.  Jn 

force  Jan.  1,1901,  p.  338. 
New  Jersey:    School  Laws,  pp. 

72-73. 195. 
New  York:   Education  Law,  sees. 

LC'pa. 

LAma 

T.Anm 

X  (medical  in- 
spoctois)  ma. 

LAmb 

LBpb. 
LBma. 

North  CorSba:  School  Laws,  pp. 

56,102. 
North  Dakota:  School  Laws.  pp. 

30,103,104,105;  Laws  of  1913,  ch. 

6  and  263,  House  BiU.  No.  378. 
Ohio:   State  Bldg.  Code  of  1911; 

T'ABma 

LABB'ma.. 

LAeb;  LAma  . . 

LABB'ma. 

LA'B'C'A"C"ma 

L  (State  inspeo. 
tors  of  plumb- 
^  tag)C'pa. 
LA  ma. 

Code  of  1910,  sec.  4424;  Laws  of 
1910,  pp.  395-397. 
OfflfVhoma;  Rev.  Laws,  jjAn^  0788. . . 

Oregon:  Oeneral  Laws,  sec.  3999... . 

LBmb 

Pennsylvania:  School    Code.    pp. 

42, 52-63;  Act  of  Apr.  27, 1905. 
Rhode  Island :  Laws  of  1911 ,  ch.  725. 

LAma 

LAmb 

LA'pa;  LAea. 

LAma 

South  Carolina:  School  Law,  pp. 
26-27,40-41,63;  Acta  of  1912,  No. 
419. 

LABea 

LA'pa, 
LBpa. 

LAmft : 

Texas:  Law  effective  July  1,  1913; 
Rev.  Clvfl  Stat^  arts.  2766, 4529. 

Utah:    School   Law,   pp.   29-30; 
Compfled  Laws,  1907,  sec.  174, 
1104X-1104X3. 1113x18-1113x20. 

Vermont:    Pub.  Stat.,  sec.  1513, 

LAma 

LBDma 

LAA'mb 

LA'pa 

LA'C'pa. 

LA'pa. 
LBpe;  LA'pa. 

LA'm. 

LA'ma 

T.A'mft  ,      . 

1516-1518. 
Virghiia:  School  Laws,  pp.  42-43, 

Ws^ington:  School  Laws,  pp.  33, 
51,  61,  69;   Codes  and  Statutes, 
sec.  4632. 

WeetVirgtoia:    School  Law.  pp. 
14,  43, 63;  Code,  sees.  2050,  SoSl. 

Wisconsin:     T^wa    relAti-np    to 

LBma 

LBmb 

L  (medical 
LAma 

T/Rnf»«T 

LBma 

LBma;  LAe.... 

T.c;'pi^ 

LABea. 

schools,  pp.  8»-91,  142,  229-230, 
230-231;  Xaws  of  1901,  ch.  225; 
Laws  of  1913,  ch.  30. 
Wyoming:  Compiled   Stat.,   1910, 

Lma. 

80042^—15 2 
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10  SCHOOLHOUSE   SANITATION. 

A.   ADVICE. 

All  of  the  States  that  have  empowered   officials  outside  of  the 
district  to  give  advice  have  backed  up  this  advisory  authority  with 
stronger  prerogatives.    In  one  State  the  advisory  work  is  shared 
by  the  county  superintendent;  in  one  by  the  local  medical  inspector; 
in  one  by  the  county  superintendent  of  health;  in  two  by  the  State 
board  of  health;  in  six  by  the  State  education  department,  i.  e.,  by  the 
State  superintendent  or  commissioner  of  education  or  by  the  State 
board  of  education.     In  Montana  advice  is  given  to  rural  districts 
only.    In  Vermont  the  State  board  of  health  advises  with  municipal 
officers  regarding  the  construction,  heating,  ventilation,  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  pubUc  buildings,  construed  as  including  public  school 
buildings.    In  certain  other  States  advice  is  given  to  districts  of 
all  classes.    The  advice,  except  in  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  possi- 
bly Texas,  consists  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  buildings   and 
the  loan  of  the  plans  to  districts  desiring  them.    In  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  specifications  are  prepared  and 
lent.    In  three  of  the  States  that  prepare  plans  the  State  super- 
intendent may  furnish  the  necessary  details  for  large  as  well  as  small 
buildings,  but  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin  a  four-room  structure  is  the 
limit,  while  in  North  Dakota  the  superintendent  has  no  authority  to 
go  beyond  two  rooms.    The  duty  of  giving  advice  is  usually  manda^ 
tory  with  the  officials  upon  whom  it  is  conferred,  but  in  Maine  the 
law  is  evidently  permissive,  since  the  State  superintendent  sets  forth 
no  standards  and  in  a  recent  letter  speaks  only  of  approval.    In 
West  Virginia  the  local  medical  inspector,  "  when  requested  by  the 
board  of  education,"  shall  assist  in  formulating  rules  of  procedure  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  and  sanitation 
of  the  school  buildings.     It  is  evident  that  the  purpose  of  advice  is 
the  protection  of  smaller  and  poorer  districts  against  their  own  igno- 
rance or  the  exploitation  of  peraons  from  without. 

B.   APPROVAL. 

Classes  of  officials  utilized. — The  power  of  approval  of  plans  is  a 
species  of  control  more  generally  exercised  and  more  potent  in  effects 
than  the  power  of  advice.  Table  1  shows  that  the  power  of  approval 
has  been  practically  taken  from  the  lay  authorities  in  at  least  30 
States.  The  fimction  of  advice  is  exercised  in  all  cases  directly 
under  legal  warrant,  but  in  3  out  of  30  States  the  power  of  approval 
finds  its  authority  specifically  in  the  administrative  ruling  of  the  State 
board  of  health  or  of  the  State  board  of  education.  Approval,  like 
advice,  comes  most  frequently  from  the  hands  of  education  officials. 
In  21  out  of  30  cases  these  officials  are  the  sole  authority  in  approval; 
in  1  case  the  health  authority  acts  alone;  in  1  case  the  State  archi- 
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tect;  in  still  another  a  supervisor  of  plans  in  the  building  inspection 
department  of  the  district  police;  in  5  cases  health  and  education 
officials  cooperate;  and  in  1  case,  (Ohio),  the  health  officials  share 
their  responsibiUt  j  with  several  others. 

Degree  of  centralization. — So  far  as  the  health  authorities  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  nearly  always  the  State  boards  of  health  that  have 
jurisdiction,  local  boards  working  under  their  direction.  With  the 
education  officers  the  tendency  toward  centralization  is  not  so 
marked.  Of  the  21  States  where  the  education  officers  act  alone, 
in  9  the  State  department  of  education  is  in  full  charge;  in  7  the 
coimty  superintendent,  coimty  school  commissioners,  or  county  board 
of  education  approves.  In  the  5  others.  State,  coimty,  town,  and 
district  officers  are  variously  combined.  In  North  Carolina  the 
State  superintendent  has  the  power  of  initial  approval,  but  before 
the  building  can  be  paid  for  it  must  be  inspected  and  approved 
by  the  county  superintendent.  In  South  Carolina  both  the  State 
and  coimty  boards  of  education  must  approve  plans  before  aid  can 
be  received  from  the  county  schoolhouse  fund.  In  Maine  and  Mon- 
tana the  State  superintendent  and  the  State  board  of  health  cooperate 
imder  certain  conditions.  In  Maine  both  must  approve  plans  if 
other  than  those  prepared  by  the  State  department  are  used.  In 
Montana  there  is  cooperation  except  in  districts  of  the  first  class,  i.  e., 
those  containing  the  laiger  cities.  In  these  districts  the  board  of 
health  may  act  alone.  In  Texas  county  superintendents  approve 
plans  in  common  school  districts  and  in  independent  districts  having 
fewer  than  150  scholastics,  while  local  superintendents  approve  in 
others.  In  Louisiana  three  officers — the  State  superintendent,  the 
parish  superintendent,  and  the  parish  health  officer — must  approve  all 
plans  as  to  hygienic  requirements.  In  Minnesota  all  matters  relating 
to  schoolhouse  sanitation  were  transferred  in  1913  from  the  State 
board  of  health  to  the  State  department  of  education,  and  definite 
powers  lodged  in  the  State  superintendent  of  education.  West  Vir- 
ginia's new  law  (1915)  creates  a  State  department  of  health,  with 
greatly  enlarged  powers  including  a  pubUc  health  council  which  will 
have  direct  oversight  of  State  sanitation,  etc. 

The  Ohio  State  building  code. — While  Ohio's  State  building  code  of 
1911  is  a  most  exhaustive  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  not  retroactive  in 
any  of  its  features.  It  does  not  mention  condemnation  of  existing 
buildings,  and  in  this  respect  is  below  the  standard  of  many  other 
States.  Further;  it  does  not  provide  for  legal  approval  or  advice,  but 
it  does  charge  specific  officials.  State  and  local,  with  the  enforcement 
of  specific  requirements  of  the  code,  e.  g.,  the  State  fire  marshal 
or  municipal  fire  chiefs  enforce  all  provisions  relative  to  fire  pre- 
vention; building  inspectors  or  officials.  State  or  local,  have  similar 
responsibility  touching  heat  and  ventilation,  while  health  officials, 
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State  w  local;  look  after  sanitary  plumbing.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  possible  division  in  responsibility  on  the  one  hand  or  friction 
in  authority  on  the  other.  Both  those  who  have  control  of  school 
buildings  and  those  engaging  or  assisting  in  the  construction,  altera^ 
tion,  or  repair  of  such  buildings  are  under  heavy  penalties. 

Title  3;  Part  2,  of  the  Ohio  Code  deals  with  school  buildings  only, 
but  so  defines  the  term  as  to  include  libraries,  museums,  and  art 
galleries;  or,  as  the  law  states,  "  all  buildings  or  structures  containing 
one  or  more  rooms  used  for  the  assembling  of  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge  or  for  mental  training."  (Sec.  1.)  School 
buildings  are  considered,  however,  under  two  classes  or  grades,  grade 
A  applying  to  ''all  rooms  or  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  by 
pupils  or  students  18  years  old  or  less."  When  Ohio  requirements 
are  subsequently  referred  to,  grade  A  alone  is  meant. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  all  the  detail  of  the  code  itself  in 
defining  its  standard  requirements.^  Many  of  the  precautions  are 
less  hygienic  than  practical  in  their  bearing,  and  are  designed  to  guard 
against  future  trouble  and  expense.  They  are,  moreover,  often  too 
technical  to  be  understood  except  by  an  architect  or  mechanic. 

Territorial  extent  of  power  of  approval. — ^The  extent  to  which  approval 
of  plans  may  go  territorially  varies  widely.  In  a  majority  of  the 
States  this  approval  appUes  to  all  districts,  but  several  exceptions 
must  be  noted.  In  CaUfomia  incorporated  cities  with  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  autonomous  in  this  particular;  in  Maryland  the  city  of 
Baltimore  governs  this  matter  for  itself;  in  New  York  the  cities  of 
^'the  first  and  second  classes  are  exempt  from  interference;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  of  the  first  class.  In  Utah  the  exemption  applies  to  cities 
over  5,000,  but  the  State  superintendent  beUeves  that  the  larger  cities 
should  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  law.'  In  Or^on  and 
Washington  only  districts  of  the  third  class,  i.  e.,  the  most  sparsely 
populated  districts,  need  wait  for  approval. 

The  premium  placed  ly  Stale  aid. — ^In  Alabama,  State  aid  tovmrd 
building  rural  schools  is  conditioned  on  approval  of  plans  by  the 
State  superintendent.  In  Minnesota  all  plans  of  school  buildings 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  education,  and 
the  statutes  provide  that  consoUdated  schools  may  receive  building 
aid  up  to  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  building,  but  not  exceeding 
$2,000.  The  annual  aid  received  by  all  classes  of  schools  is  also 
made  contingent  upon  attaining  certain  definite  standards  with 
r^pect  to  buildings,  mechanical  equipment,  furniture  and  apparatus. 
In  South  Carolina  aU  schools  are  eligible  to  aid  on  a  building  project 
up  to  $300  if  the  plans  are  approved.    The  scale  of  aid  is  $50  for 

>  Given  In  Bn.  of  Ed.  Bull.,  1013,  No.  52,  "Sanitary  8choolhoases.    Legal  requirements  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio.''   Washington,  OoTemment  Printing  Office,  price  6  cents. 
%  Ninth  Report  of  Supt.  Pub.  Instr.,  Utah  (advance  Bheets)^  pp.  13-14. 
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each  $100  raised  by  the  district  itself.  High  schools  and  rural 
schools  continue  to  enjoy  State  aid  if  conducted  in  a  comfortable . 
and  sanitary  building.  In  Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota  a  second 
and  higher  scale  of  requirement  is  prescribed  for  schools  that  expect 
State  aid.  This  bounty  in  North  Dakota  may  run  as  high  as  $600 
annually  for  '^a  suitable  buildings  properly  lighted,  heated,  and 
ventilated.*'  The  State  superintendent,  by-  virtue  of  a  previous 
similar  law,  issued  a  pamphlet^  setting  forth  standards  to  be 
maintained  in  passing  upon  requests  for  aid,  but  the  new  authority  is 
the  State  board  of  education.  Exercise  of  the  fimction  of  approval 
is  mandatory  in  every  case  except  the  foiu-  or  five  where  aid  is  used 
as  a  lever. 

Approval  of  equipment. — ^Approval  applies  to  school  buildings  in 
all  the  30  States  and  to  equipment  in  3.  In  Maryland  every  school- 
house  must  be  built  '^  and  furnished"  according  to  plans  and  drawings 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  county  school  commissioners.  In 
Michigan,  "(1)  before  any  schoolhouse  or  addition  can  be  erected  by 
a  district,  plans  and  specifications  of  the  same  must  be  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  (2)  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  have  authority  to  inspect 
and  condemn  schoolhouses  that  are  not  in  a  safe  and  sanitary  con- 
dition." In  Washington  the  county  superintendent's  consent  must 
be  obtained  before  a  third-class  district  can  purchase  any  maps, 
charts,  or  apparatus. 

Approval  cf  repairs  arid  altenttions. — So  far  as  the  buildings  them- 
selves are  concerned,  new  structures,  and  sometimes  the  alteration  of 
old  ones,  come  within  the  province  of  the  law.  In  Montana  an 
expense  of  over  $500  in  enlargement  or  repairs  calls  for  the  same  for- 
malities as  an  entirely  new  building.  In  New  York  the  same  limit, 
$500,  is  placed  on  all  districts  outside  of  cities  of  *the  first  and  second 
classes,  unless  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  education  is 
secured.  The  New  Jersey  law  prescribes  that  "no  public  school  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  erected  until  approval  is  given."  Texas  has 
met  the  difficulty  and  largely  solved  it  through  the  power  of  the 
county  superintendent  to  approve  all  vouchers  drawn  against  the 
school  fund  of  the  county. 

Exceptions  for  certain  types  ofluildings. — In  several  States  excep- 
tions to  the  law  concerning  approval  of  plans  are  made  for  certain 
sorts  of  buildings.  In  Alabama  the  law  affects  only  rural  schools; 
in  Kansas  only  those  over  one  story  high;  in  Texas  only  buildings 
costing  over  $400;  in  Utah  only  buildings  costing  over  $1,000;  in 
Wisconsin  only  buildings  of  four  rooms  or  less. 

Weaknesses  in  the  power  of  approval. — ^The  column  headed  "Ap- 
proval" in  Table  1  should  be  taken  with  some  reservation.    Besides 

I  Stoto  Aid  to  CoDMUd»ted,  Qnded»  tad  Buna  Bchoob. 
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weaknesses  previously  noted  in  the  enactments  and  executive 
ipachineiy  of  some  of  the  30  States,  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  should-be  listed  at  alL 
The  Pennsylvania  statute  {Nrovides  that  in  certain  dirtricts  no  contract 
can  be  made  for  a  building  UJitil  "  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
submitted  to  the  State  board  of  education,  and  any  recommendations 
concerning  the  same  by  the  State  board  of  education  have  been  laid 
before  the  board  of  school  directors."  The  law  appears  to  be  advi- 
sory; but  in  justice  it  should  be  said  that  succeeding  sections  lay  down 
some  very  definite  standards.  The  Rhode  Island  statute  directs  that 
the  State  board  of  education  shall  approve  standards  of  lighting, 
heating,  ventilating,  seating,  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  in 
schools  and  communicate  the  same  to  school  committees.  This,  too, 
seems  to  be  merely  advisory.  The  approving  authority  in  Connec- 
ticut lies  with  the  board  of  school  visitors,  a  lay  body.  Very  few  of 
the  States  have  established  penalties  for  the  violation  of  this  sort  of 
statute,  though  in  nearly  all  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  reach 
offenders  on  some  such  general  charge  as  malfeasance  or  misapiNX>- 
priation. 

An  indirect  advaniage. — ^Provisions  for  approval  naturally  lead  to 
the  extension  of  the  function  of  advice.  The  authorities  in  whom 
power  of  approval  is  vested  have  in  at  least  four  cases  discovered  the 
economy  of  issuing  model  plans,  specifications,  or  building  codes  for 
the  guidance  of  architects  and  school  boards.  The  Massachusetts 
inspector  of  buildings  has  prepared  a  sheet  setting  forth  certain 
requirements  in  heating  and  ventilation  of  schools  that  must  be 
complied  with  before  plans  can  be  approved;  and  the  State  board 
of  education  in  New  Jersey  has  adopted  a  fairly  comprehensive 
building  code.  The  State  superintendent  of  North  Carolina  has 
issued  pamphlets  containing  plans  that  will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory, 
and  the  State  board  of  South  CaroUna  has  acted  similarly. 

O.   INSPECTION. 

Under  the  column  headed  '*  Inspection,"  in  Table  1,  have  been 
grouped  those  arrangements  for  inspection  of  hygienic  conditions  where 
there  is  no  delegated  power  to  order  correction.  Since  this  duty  in 
the  12  States  represented  has  been  placed  almost  entirely  with  health 
officials,  another  common  fimction  of  health  boards  has  been  included 
under  "inspection,"  viz,  the  right  to  frame  sanitary  codes.  The 
power  to  frame  and  enforce  sanitary  codes  has  been  placed  in  the 
last  column  of  Table  1.  The  duty  of  inspection  is  mandatory  in  the 
case  of  Idaho,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  West  "Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  coimty  or  other  local  officers.  In 
Massachusetts  State  health  officers  also  may  inspect  schools.  The 
power  to  frame  sanitary  codes  is  optional  and  is  lodged  with  the 
State  health  authorities  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  Louidana,  and  Texas* 
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In  Mississippi  the  State  board  of  health  shall  prepare  a  general 
sanitary  code;  in  Vermont  it  shaU  issue  to  local  boards  of  health  its 
rules  regarding  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  school  buildings 
and  cause  schoolhouses  to  be  inspected  in  these  particulars. 

While  these  arrangements  seem  to  be  purely  advisory  in  some  States, 
in  others  public  sentiment  and  the  courts  have  given  them  consider- 
able significance.  In  several  States  the  State  board  of  health  has 
become  the  force  in  the  hygienic  improvement  of  schools.  Such  is 
notably  the  case  in  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  and  Vermont.  This 
has  not  been  accomplished,  however,  without  a  struggle.  The  judi- 
cial trend  is  well  summed  up  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  in  the 
case  of  Blue  v.  Beach  et  al.  (155  Ind.,  121).  The  following  is  the 
language  of  the  court:  "  When  these  boards  adopt  rules  and  by-laws, 
by  virtue  of  legislative  authority,  such  rules  and  by-laws  *  *  * 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  law  of  the  legislature." 

Again: 

The  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  l^islature,  in  view  of  the  great  public  inter- 
ests confided  to  them,  have  always  received  from  the  courts  a  liberal  construction, 
and  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  confer  upon  them  the  power  to  make  reasonable 
rules,  by-laws,  and  regulations  is  generally  recognized  by  the  authorities. 

D.    INSPECTION  AND   CONDEMNATION    (OR  CORRECTION). 

Strong  and  weak  types  of  laws, — As  the  power  to  approve  stands 
above  the  power  to  advise  concerning  new  buildings,  so  the  right  to 
condemn  or  correct  stands  above  the  right  to  inspect  old  btdldings. 
A  little  over  half  the  States  of  the  country  have  taken  some  sort  of 
action  to  compel  remedial  measures  where  they  are  needed.  The 
laws  looking  to  this  end  are  of  all  degrees  of  completeness  and  strin- 
gency. An  illustration  of  the  weaker  type  is  that  of  Wyoming.  It 
says  in  effect  that  managers  of  all  pubhc  places  and  institutions, 
schools  specified  among  others,  shall  remedy  the  sanitary  defects 
called  to  their  attention.  Presumably  the  health  authorities  are  the 
ones  to  call  attention  to  defects.  There  are  no  penalties;  no  enforc- 
ing authority.* 

At  the  other  extreme,  perhaps,  stands  Wisconsin,  handling  the  situ- 
ation through  education  officials.  The  law  reads:  ''The  inspector  of 
rural  schools,  the  inspector  of  State  graded  schools,  and  the  inspector 
of  high  schools  of  the  State  *  *  *  are  hereby  made  inspectors  of 
pubhc  school  buildings,"  under  the  direction  of  the  State  supermtend- 
ent.  Any  school  official,  member  of  board  of  health,  or  even  voter  of 
a  school  district  may  complain  in  writing  to  the  State  superintendent 

^  In  Wyoming  the  State  superintendent,  "realising  the  weakness  of  the  laws  regulating  type  of  school 
building,  has  issued  general  circular  letters  to  trustees  and  personal  letters  to  all  the  school  boards  con- 
templathig  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  offering  help  in  drafting  plans.  The  State  department  of 
education  publishes  illustrated  buDeUns  for  circulation,  giving  specific  suggestions  in  regard  to  sc1k>o1 
buildings  standard  for  rural  and  village  schools  of  one  or  more  rooms."  (Letter  from  State  board  ot 
health,  May  15, 1015.) 
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of  the  insanitary  condition  of  his  local  school  or  its  actual  imperibnent 
of  life  or  limb  of  attendants.  Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  the 
State  department  shall  assign  one  of  the  inspectors  mentioned  above  to 
make  a  personal  inspection.  The  inspector  shall  report  to  the  officials 
in  charge  of  said  school,  ordering  the  repairs  that  in  his  judgment  are 
necessary,  or  stating  that  the  building  should  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  A  copy  of  the  report  is  also  to  be  filed  with  the  State  superin- 
tiendent,  to  whom  an  appeal  may  be  made  by  the  district  officials  con- 
cerned. Unless  the  order  of  the  inspector  is  complied  with  in  the 
specified  time  or  is  reversed  by  the  State  superintendent,  the  district  in 
question  shall  forfeit  its  entire  share  of  the  general  seven-tenths  mill 
tax  of  the  State  for  school  purposes.  Or  the  county  superintendent 
may  condemn  any  schoolhouse,  the  offending  district  to  lose  its  share 
of  the  school  fund  income  until  conditions  are  made  satisfactory.  The 
State  superintendent,  however,  may  on  appeal  review  and  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  county  superintendent 
may  also  direct  district  boards  to  make  any  repairs  or  alterations 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  necessary  to  health,  comfort,  or  progress  of 
the  pupib,  provided  that  the  cost  of  the  same  does  not  exceed  $25. 
The  Wisconsin  law  has  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of  a  number  of 
buildings. 

Comhinationa  of  authority. — ^There  are  few  combinations  of  authority 
in  the  matterof  inspection  and  condemnation.  In  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  both  health  and  educa- 
tion authorities  have  power,  but  they  act  independently,  except  in 
North  Dakota,  where  a  compUcated  system  is  in  operation.  A  law 
of  1913  in  that  State  reads  that  the  county  superintendent  of  health 
shall  enforce  cleanliness  in  the  schools  and  inspect  ov^crowded, 
poorly  ventilated,  and  insanitary  schoolhouses.  Another  law  of  the 
same  year  directs  that  when  the  county  superintendent  reports  to 
the  county  board  of  health  that  any  schoolhouse  or  outbuilding  is 
unsafe  or  insanitary,  the  county  board  of  health  shall  at  once  investi- 
gate and  direct  the  school  board  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Another  law  empowers  the  State  superintendent  by  his  deputy 
to  require  any  improvement  in  the  sanitary  or  ventilating  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  building  unless  it  entails  unreasonable  expense. 
Aggrieved  parties  may,  however,  appeal  within  30  days  to  the  local 
health  officers,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  In  5  States  education 
officers  alone  have  power  to  act,  and  in  13  health  officials  are  supreme. 

Degree  of  centralization. — Of  the  5  States  where  education  officers 
are  in  control  of  school  health  conditions,  only  1,  Wisconsin,  gives 
the  State  education  officers  any  voice;  in  the  others  control  is  vested 
in  the  county  superintendent  or  a  similar  officer.  Among  health 
authorities  the  State  boards  exercise  the  primary  influence,  and  local 
representatives  work  under  their  direction. 
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Sanitary  codes. — Plenary  power  conferred  upon  State  boards  of 
health  to  make  and  enforce  sanitary  codes  is  no  longer  an  uncommon 
thing.  Thus  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health  may  adopt  and 
enforce  regulations,  which  when  approved  by  the  attorney  general 
and  published  have  the  force  of  law.  Among  the  general  subjects  on 
which  it  may  rule  are  "the  construction  and  equipment  in  respect  to 
sanitary  conditions  of  schools  *  *  *  and  otiler  pubUc  institu- 
tions." Under  this  authorization  numerous  rules  have  been  adopted 
regarding  schools,  and  the  State  has  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
but  Uttle  specific  legislation.  In  New  York  State  district  superin- 
tendents may  condemn  schoolhouses  which  in  their  opinion  are 
"wholly  unfit  for  use  and  not  worth  repairing."  When  an  order  is 
made,  the  district  is  required  to  vote  an  appropriation  for  a  new 
building  costing  not  less  by  25  per  cent  than  the  amount  specified  in 
the  order  of  the  district  superintendent.  3uch  order  is  subject  to 
review  by  the  commissioner  of  education.  The  district  superin- 
tendent may  also  &rder  repairs  and  alterations  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $200  in  any  one  year. 

RemUa  in  Indiana. — ^From  the  side  of  tangible  results  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health  has  made  an  enviable  record,  and  has  merited 
the  vote  of  confidence  that  was  expressed  in  making  it  the  executive 
authority  of  the  sanitary  schoolhouse  law  of  1911.  Gathering  en- 
couragement from  the  pronouncement  of  the  State  supreme  court  in 
Blue  V.  Beach  in  1900,Hhe  board  began  a  series  of  inspections  which 
resulted  in  cases  for  condemnation  coming  before  most  of  the  quar- 
terly meetii^s.  A  study  of  annual  reports  gives  the  following  data, 
the  extensions  representing  additional  allowance  of  time  to  districts 
where  buildings  had  been  condemned : 

Remits  of  work  of  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 


Years. 

Candenma- 

UOQS. 

Extensioos. 

1908 

6 

1904 

7 

1905 

4 

1906 

Id 

1907 

31 

1908 

'        82 

1909 

33 

8 

1910 

38 

3 

Frequency  of  inspection. — ^The  frequency  of  the  inspections  is  usually 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors.  In  Montana,  however,  a 
rule  of  the  State  board  of  health  commands  the  local  health  officer 
to  inspect  every  school  in  his  district  once  "each  school  term"  and 
to  close  it  until  any  insanitary  condition  is  abated.  The  county 
superintendent  of  health  in   North  CaroUna  during   the  summer 
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months  must  make  an  examination  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  every 
public  school,  and  he  may  prohibit  the  resumption  of  work  by  with- 
holding his  certificate  of  approval. 

lAmiiatumB  of  power  to  order  correcHona. — ^Power  to  order  re- 
pairs is  limited  in  several  of  the  States.  The  Massachusetts  inspec- 
tor of  buildings  and  the  State  superintendent  of  North  Dakota 
are  forbidden  to  make  an  order  entailing  unreasonable  expense. 
In  New  York  the  district  superintendent,  an  official  corresponding 
closely  to  the  county  superintendent  in  other  sections,  may  con- 
demn entire  buildings,  but  he  can  not  direct  repairs  that  will  cost 
a  school  over  $200  per  year.  His  jurisdiction  covers  only  districts 
of  less  than  5,000  inhabitants.  In  Vermont  the  State  board  of 
health  is  limit  by  the  law  of  1915  to  20  per  cent  of  the  grand  list 
(1  per  cent  of  valuation).  The  county  superintendent  in  South 
Dakota  is  held  to  an  expenditure  of  $50  per  year,  and  the  county 
superintendent  in  Wisconsin,  as  previously  noted,  may  not  expend 
more  than  $25.  In  Michigan  the  authority  of  *the  county  truant 
officer  reaches  only  the  inspection  and  correction  of  defects  in  out- 
buildings, and  a  rule  of  the  State  board  of  health  applies  merely  to 
the  school  surroundings;  but  the  factory  inspectors  may  condemn  all 
school  buildings  that  they  consider  liable  to  coUapse  or  that  endanger 
life.  The  latter  statute  is,  of  course,  insufficient  so  far  as  ordinary 
sanitation  b  concerned. 

Penalties. — ^Penalties  vary  widely  in  their  severity  and  nature.  In 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  the  district  is  made 
to  suffer  by  losing  its  share  in  the  apportionment  of  State  or  county 
school  funds.  In  North  Dakota  a  fine  of  $100  to  $1,000  may  be  im- 
posed, and  two  other  States  place  a  lower  figure.  In  Ohio  the  penalty 
is  definitely  personal;  the  official  may  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or 
both. 

Comfreheneivenese  of  the  Kentucky  statute. — ^The  Kentucky  law  is 
noteworthy  in  that  it  provides  that  the  county  superintendent — 

shall  condemn  any  schoolhousd  which  is  dilapidated,  unhealthy,  or  otherwise  unfit 
to  be  occupied  for  the  puix>08e  of  a  common  school,  and  any  fence  or  other  incloeure 
of  a  Bchoolhouse,  when  such  inclosure  is  for  any  reason  insufficient  for  the  protection 
of  the  house  or  ground.  He  shall  condemn  all  school  furniture  or  apparatus,  insuffi- 
cient in  quantity,  or  not  of  the  required  character,  order  the  same  replaced  with  the 
proper  furniture  or  apparatus — 

and  notify  the  trustees  of  his  decision.  These  large  powers  are 
backed  by  authority  to  suspend  or  remove  any  trustee  for  neglect  of 
duty.  

III.  THE  SCHOOL  SITE. 

Factors  affecting  the  school  site  and  its  surroimdings  are  set  forth 
in  Table  2.  Provision  for  playgroimds  is  included  also,  together  with 
facts  that  affect  the  accessibility  of  the  school  to  its  pupils.    Accessi- 
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bility  is  governed  mainly  by  provision  for  transportation  and  by  size 
of  district.  The  former  has  been  included  only  often  enough  to  show 
the  trend  in  opinion  as  to  how  far  a  child  ought  to  walk;  the  latter 
has  not  been  regarded,  since  many  of  the  boards  have  the  right  to 
establish  as  many  schools  in  the  district  as  they  deem  proper. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  all  directions  in  this  section  are  man- 
datory, except  that  a  few  States  allow  option  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation. Furthermore,  some  latitude  is  allowed  district  boards 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  requirements  as  to  size  of  school 
site.  Nearly  all  the  provisions  are  State  wide  in  their  application,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  also  to 
private  and  parochial  schools.  The  terin  ''private"  or  ''parochial"  is 
found  in  the  statutes  of  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  The  Massachusetts 
law  defines  a  schoolhouse  as  "any  building  or  part  thereof  in  which 
pubhc  or  private  instruction  is  afforded  to  more  than  10  pupils  at  one 
time."  Other  States  use  the  word  ''school"  in  a  general  way  and  do 
not  specify  its  character.  The  names  of  36  States  appear  in  the  table, 
8  in  the  regulation  of  miscellaneous  matters  with  reference  to  school 
site,  18  with  reference  to  the  proximity  of  various  nuisances,  18  with 
reference  to  availability  of  site  through  transportation  or  other  de- 
vices, and  at  least  25  with  reference  to  size  of  school  site. 

Table  2.— The  school  site } 


sutes. 


Keferences. 


Prox- 
imity of 
nuiaaooes. 


Availa- 

bUity  of 

site. 


SiMOf 

site. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas.. 


Colorado..... 
Connecticut. , 


Delaware. 


Florida.. 
Indiana. 


nilnote. 
Iowa... 


Kansas 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana.. 


Maine., 
Maryland . 


Mixmesota... 


School  Laws,  p.  114 

Digest  of  Stat.  (1905),  sec.  5129;  acts  of  1906; 

acts  of  1913. 

School  Laws,  p.  193 

Laws  of  1907,  ch.  200  (81  Corni.,  276);  acts  of 

1911,  ch.  173;  Oen.  Stat.,  sec  4070,  4114; 

acts  of  1913. 
Sixteenth  Bien.  Rep.  State  Bd.  of  Health 

(1908-1910),  p.  72;  School  Laws,  p.  26. 

Sdiool  Laws,  pp.  17,49, 118 

School  Law,  pp.  134,  150,  188,  201.    U.  S. 

Bu.  of  Ed.  BuU.,  1913,  No.  52,  p.  10; 

acts  of  1913. 
Acts  of  1913. 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


School  Laws,  pp.  6),  85, 103, 107, 130, 267, 312, 

323;  actsofl913,  ch.  193. 

School  Laws,  pp.  66,  74,  84, 175 

School  Laws,  p.  56;  Stat.,  1909,  sec.  4439; 

School  Laws,  1914,  p.  5. 
Const,  and  Rev.  Laws,  1904,  p.  397;  amend- 
ments to  same,  1904-1908,  p.  146;  School 

Laws.  pp.  59, 126-127. 
Laws  of  1909,  ch.  148;  School  Laws,  pp.  4-5. . . 

Laws  of  1912,  ch.  532;  School  Laws,  1914 

Acts  of  1906,  ch.  104;  Rev.  Laws,  1902,  ch. 

25,  sec.  47;  acts  of  1908,  ch.  513;  acts  of 

1910,  ch.  508:  acts  of  1913,  ch.  055,  sec.  15, 

40, 4L 
Rev.  Laws,  1905,  sec.  1633;  State  Health 

Laws  and  Regulations,  p.  62;  acts  of  1913, 

chs.  415. 507;   Gen.  Stat.  1913,  sec.  2874: 

Rules  of  Dept.  of  Ed.,  1916,  Bull.  60. 

1  So  great  a  diversity  exists  in  the  provisions  of  this  table  that  it  has  been  deemed  unwise  to  attempt  to 
show  by  it  anything  as  to  the  character  of  the  regulation  itself.  "  x  "  signifies  some  sort  of  regulation, 
and  the  ooluxxm  beaded  "  References  "  gives  all  sources  of  information  for  this  section. 
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Table  2. — The  school  site — (Continued. 


states. 

References. 

Prox- 
imity of 
nuisances. 

Avallap 

bilityof 

site. 

Siieof 
site. 

Misoel- 

laneouB, 

MlaslRslDpi 

Laws  of  1910,  ch.  124 

X 
X 

X 

Laws  of  1911,  Senate  biU  403;  Laws  of  1913, 

Senate  bm  241. 
Laws  of  1913 

Montana 

X 
X 

Nebraska 

School  Laws,  pp.  87,  88 

NeTBda 

School  Code,  p.  66;  Rev.  Laws,  1912,  sec 

6534;  119  Pacific,  770. 
School  Laws,  pp.  30,  34-35;  Fogg  9.  Bd.  of 

Ed.  of  Littleton  (not  yet  In  prEted  court 

reports);  Lawsofl911,ch.46. 
Liquor  Tax  Law,  sec.  23,  subd.  2 

X 
X 

X 

NewHampshJre.. 
New  York 

X 

X 

X 

North  Carolina... 

School  Law,  p.  59 

X 
X 
X 

X 

North  Dakota.... 

Lawsofl9W,chs.265,  267 

X 
X 

Ohto 

Laws  of  1910;  House  bUls  264,  482;  School 

Laws  of  1914;  Senate  bill  9. 
Tawa/Um.  an  1011 

X 

nirlnhmvfti .. 

X 

Pennsylvania 

Law  of  Apr.  13, 1911;  School  Code,  p.  39 

X 

X 

Rhode' Island 

Laws  Relating  to  Education,_pp.  86, 78 

School  Laws.  sees.  122. 123;  Laws  of  1911, 

ch.  141;  Bfon.  Rep.  State  Supt.,  1910-12, 

p.  151. 
Annotated  Code,  1806,  sees.  6795-96;  ads  of 

1913. 
School  Laws,  pp.  92,  93 

X 
X 

X 

South  Dakota.... 

X 

X 

Tennessee 

X 

Texas 

X 

Vermont 

Pub.   Stat.,    1906,   sec.  5122;  Regulations 

State  Bd.  of  Health. 
School  Laws,  pp.  42, 139;  Laws  of  1910,  ch. 

264;  Laws  of  1914.  ch.  166. 
Codes  and  Stat,  sec.  4425,  4492;  State  v. 

Sup.  Ct.  Chelan  Co. 
State  V.  Bd.  Ed.,  Clarksburg,  So.  Dlst 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Virginia 

X 

Washington.. 

X 

WestVirglnfcu... 

X 

Wisconsin 

Supplement  to  Stat.,  180&-1906,  sec.  1548; 
School  Laws,  pp.  173,  175,  256;  Laws  of 
1909,  ch.  318;  acts  of  1913. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Proximity  of  nuisances. — ^The  desire  to  protect  schools  against 
nuisances  in  the  neighborhood  has  most  often  expressed  itself  in 
laws  removing  liquor-selling  to^  distance.  The  creation  of  a  "dry" 
zone  around  schools  has  become  linked  with  a  consideration  of  other 
nuisances  in  only  two  States.  In  Iowa  no  bills,  posters,  or  other 
advertising  matter  of  liquor  and  tobacco  shall  be  distributed,  posted, 
or  circulated  within  400  feet  of  premises  used  for  school  purposes. 
In  Louisiana  many  special  laws  have  been  passed  removing  gambling 
and  Uquor-selling  from  3  to  8  miles  from  schools,  but  the  schools 
affected  are  chiefly  high  schools  and  higher  institutions. 

The  breadth  of  the  dry  zone  depends  principally  upon  whetiber 
urban  or  rural  territory  is  involved.  Three  States — ^Minnesota, 
Tennessee,  and  Florida — deal  with  this  matter  only  outside  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities.  Minnesota  fixes  a  zone  of  only  1 ,500  feet,  but 
Tennessee  practically  wipes  out  the  traffic  in  all  except  very  sparsely 
settled  districts  by  giving  to  all  schools  a  dry  zone  of  4  miles  radius.^ 
Florida  has  the  same  provision  as  Tennessee,  but  largely  nullifies 
it  by  a  remarkable  list  of  exceptions — hotels  of  over  25  rooms  selling 
to  guests  only;  incorporated  social  clubs  selling  to  members  only; 
places  retailing  hquors  within  500  feet  of  incorporated  towns;  and 
saloons  in  towns  of  over  200  inhabitants  where  there  is  no  other  saloon 

I  Tennessee  has  since  passed  a  State-wide  prohibitioo  law. 
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within  50  miles.  Arkansas  gives  the  right  to  the  majority  of  adult 
inhabitants  residing  within  3  miles  of  any  school  to  secure  from  the 
county  court,  by  petition,  a  dry-zone  decree  covering  their  territory. 
The  legislature,  however,  has  supplemented  local  option  by  passing 
acts  creating  dry  zones  of  3  to  6  miles  radius  aroimd  nine  different 
schools  in  the  State. 

Nine  other  States  have  set  limits  upon  the  proximity  of  saloons 
to  schools,  but  since  the  law  applies  to  city  as  well  as  country,  the 
distances  set  ar6  much  less.  The  distance  is  200  feet  in  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont;  300  feet 
in  Oregon*  and  Wisconsin,  and  formerly  in  Utah;^  400  feet  in  Massa- 
chusetts. South  Dakota  prohibits  the  sale  of  iatoxicating  liquor  in 
the  same  block  with  any  school  or  in  any  block  adjacent  to  it. 

Exceptions  to  the  operation  of  these  statutes  are  rather  frequent 
and  apply  chiefly  to  hotels  and  renewals  of  license.  In  Connecticut 
the  renewals  are,  however,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 
commissioners.  As  a  result  of  this  law  the  supreme  coiu*t  of  the 
State  was  called  upon  in  October,  1908,  to  pass  on  the  appeal  of 
John  Schusler  from  the  decision  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
Hartford  County  in  refusing  to  renew  a  license  for  a  location  at 
which  he  had  been  retailing  liquor  for  the  past  10  years.  The  refusal 
of  the  commissioners  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  parochial 
school  had  been  opened  about  a  year  previous  on  a  site  only  75  feet 
from  the  appellant's  place  of  business.  That  the  said  commissioners 
had  granted  a  renewal  in  another  case  within  200  feet  of  a  school 
was  held  not  to  affect  the  present  case.  The  following  dictum  of 
the  court  seems  especially  important:  ''It  was  of  no  legal  conse- 
quence that  the  site  for  the  school  was  bought  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  appellant's  saloon,  in  close  proximity  to  it,  and 
after  his  becoming  the  owner  of  the  saloon  property." 

In  New  Hampshire  hotels  and  drug  stores  occupied  as  such  on 
January  1,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  "dry-zone"  law,  are  not 
affected.  New  York  exempts  from  the  statute  hotels  and  saloons 
established  prior  to  March  23,  1896,  or  established  prior  to  the  occu- 
pation of  any  premises  within  200  feet  for  church  or  school  pur- 
poses. Rhode  Island  exempts  taverns;  Vermont,  drug  stores  and 
inns.  In  Wisconsin  the  use  of  retail  liquor  licenses  is  prohibited 
except  in  buildings  where  such  a  license  was  in  effect  on  June  30, 
1905.  Even  then,  after  two  and  a  half  years  had  passed  from  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect,  a  remonstrance  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  enrolled  in  any  public  or 
parochial  school  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  license  from  being 
issued  to  permit  business  within  300  feet  of  said  school.    This 

>  Oregon  has  since  passed  a  prdhlbition  law,  and  the  entire  State  will  be  dry  after  Jan.  1, 1917. 
s  Repealed  by  ch.  106,  Laws  of  1911. 
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remonstrance  can  not  affect  drug  stores,  hotels,  and  restaurants 
established  and  maintained  as  such  prior  to  February  1,  1905. 

Turning  from  what  is  perhaps  dominantly  moral  hygiene,  there  is 
noted  less  solicitude  over  the  purely  physical  hygiene  of  the  school 
site.  A  regulation  of  the  Delaware  State  Board  of  Health  forbids 
that  any  stable,  pigpen,  or  other  building  liable  to  become  a  nuisance 
be  placed  within  200  feet  of  any  schoolhouse  or  within  100  feet  of 
the  school  yard.  The  Indiana  law  says  there  must  be  no  steam 
railroads,  livery  stables,  bams  used  for  breeding  purposes,  noisy 
industries,  or  ujohealthful  conditions  within  500  feet  of  schools;*  the 
Bhode  Island  law  states  that  no  swine  shall  be  kept  or  any  other 
nuisance  permitted  within  100  feet  of  any  schoolhouse  or  of  any 
fence  inclosing  the  yard  of  a  schoolhouse;  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Health  protects  schoolhouses,  if  in  a  village,  from  noises  and  un- 
savory odors.  The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  directs  that 
no  paxt  of  a  school  site  shall  be  within  500  feet  of  steam  railroads 
or  manufacturing  plants  which  may  be  sources  of  noise  or  smoke, 
swampy  places,  hvery  stables  or  other  buildings  which  may  be 
sources  of  unhealthful  conditions.  The  New  Hampshire  statute 
runs: 

'  If  any  person  shall  use  a  building  or  place  near  a  dwelling  house  or  schoolhouse 
*  *  *  for  a  slaughterhouse,  a  place  of  deposit  of  green  pelts  or  skins,  or  for  trying 
tallow,  currying  leather,  or  carrying  on  any  other  business  that  is  offensive  to  the 
public,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  health  officers  of  the  town,  he  shall 
forfeit  $10  for  each  month  such  building  or  place  shall  be  so  used. 

In  Wisconsin  no  lockup  or  place  of  temporary  confinement  for 
insane  persons  or  other  persons  tmder  arrest  shall  be  erected  within 
300  feet  of  a  building  used  regularly  or  principally  for  school  purposes. 
Nevada  prohibits  all  resorts  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion within  800  yards  of  a  school,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  $25  to  $300  or 
imprisonment  for  5  to  60  days,  or  both.  The  constitutionality  of 
this  law  was  attacked  on  several  grounds  in  the  case  ex  parte  Ah  Pah, 
but  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  December  30,  1911,  upheld 
the  enactment,  with  one  quahfication:  That  the  800-yard  limit  fixed 
by  the  school  law  should  be  reduced  to  400  yards  after  January  1, 
1912,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in  the  crimes  and  punishments  act. 

Accessibility  of  school  site. — The  distancethat  a  child  may  be  ex- 
pected to  walk  to  school  is  different  in  different  States.  Most 
of  the  laws  governing  transportation  have  come  with  consolida- 
tion, but  so  many  of  these  laws  are  permissive  that  differences  in 
school  sentiment  have  shown  themselves  plainly  through  this  avenue- 
Transporting  pupils  to  high  schools  is  optional  with  Maine  districts. 

>  The  State  board  of  health  has  defined  " unheal thful  conditions  "  specifically  by  demanding  a  sone  of  fiOO 
iMt  ladltis  about  the  school  site  to  be  free  from  "s^^'iimpy  ground,  body  of  stagnant  water,  cemetery, 
slaughterhouse,  fertilizer-reduction  plant,  any  business  or  manufacturing  establishment  which  engenders 
nozioos  odors  or  vapors  or  that  pollutes  the  surrounding  atmosphere  by  smoke  cr  dust." 
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Any  consolidated  district  iu  Mississippi,  any  special  or  village  dis- 
tricts in  Ohio,  may  arrange  for  transportation.  Any  district  in  New 
Hampshire  may  purchase  vehicles  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  law 
is  mandatory,  it  is  often  too  indefinite.  For  instance,  every  Con- 
necticut town  in  which  a  school  has  been  discontinued,  or  in  which  a 
consolidation  of  districts  has  occurred,  ''shall  furnish,  whenever 
necessary,  by  transportation  or  otherwise,  school  accommodations 
so  that  every  child  over  7  and  under  16  years  of  age  can  attend  school." 
In  Iowa,  outside  of  consolidated  districts,  transportation  is  optional 
with  the  district  for  pupils  living  '*at  an  unreasonable  distance." 
The  decisions  of  State  Superintendents  Riggs  and  Deyoe  m  the  cases 
of  Arnold  et  al.  v.  School  Township  of  Richland,  and  Paine  v.  School 
Township  of  Amsterdam,  have  defined  IJ  miles  as  the  approximate 
limit  of  a  reasonable  distance.  Consolidated  districts  in  Colorado 
mmj  transport  pupils  who  live  over  1  mile  from  school,  and  in  Mis- 
souri any  district  may  carry  pupils  who  have  over  one-half  imle  to  go. 
In  Ohio  no  district  is  under  obligation  to  haul  a  pupil  living  less  than 

1  mile  from  school.  In  New  York  the  matter  of  transportation  is 
within  the  discretionary  control  of  the  commissioner  of  education  in 
the  exercise  of  his  appellate  jurisdiction. 

A  half  dozen  of  the  States,  however,  have  gone  on  record  in  a 
definite  manner  and  with  sufficient  uniformity  to  suggest  a  conclusion. 
In  consolidated  districts  in  Kansas  and  Minnesota  transportation  is 
compulsory  for  children  2  miles  from  school.  Missouri  compels  trans- 
portation of  all  children  over  2\  miles  from  school  in  a  consolidated  dis- 
trict. Independent  consolidated  districts  or  central  schools  of  town- 
ships in  Iowa  must  transport  every  child  living  outside  a  city,  town,  or 
village.  Parents  or  guardians  may  be  compelled  to  carry  children  2 
miles  to  the  line  of  school  transportation  and  receive  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation therefor.  Where  the  township  system  has  been  adopted  in 
South  Dakota  no  child  may  be  allowed  to  walk  over  2  J  miles,  but  the 
transportation  must  be  furnished  by  the  guardian  at  an  amoimt 
graduated  from  10  cents  to  45  cents  per  day,  according  to  distance 
traveled.  Indiana  has  made  a  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  the  age 
of  the  pupil.  When  a  school  is  discontinued,  township  trustees  must 
arrange  comfortable  and  safe  transportation  for  all  pupils  living  over 

2  miles  from  school,  but  those  between  6  and  12  years  of  age  must 
be  carried  when  they  live  over  1  mile  away.  An  interesting  decision 
recently  came  from  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  case 
of  Fogg  V.  Board  of  Education  of  Littleton,  wherein  it  was  decided 
that  ''it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  or  require"  a  boy  9  years  of  age 
to  walk  over  4  miles  to  school.  The  action  of  the  board  in  refusing 
to  maintain  a  conveyance  solely  for  the  benefit  of  this  boy  was 
declared  to  be  "imauthorized  and  illegal."^ 

1 A  summary  of  the  laws  on  oonsoUdation  of  schools  is  given  in  Bull,  of  the  Btueaa  of  Educ,  1914,  No.  30. 
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The  provision  of  Montana  is  that  the  site  shall  be  ''accessible"; 
Vennont  says  that  it  shall  be  as  near  the  center  of  population  as 
possible.  Tlie  attitude  of  Florida  is  that  schools  shall  not  be  closer 
to  each  other  than  3  miles ' '  unless  for  some  local  reason  or  necessity  *' — 
a  phrase  defined  in  the  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education  to 
mean  ''unless  made  necessary  by  local  geographical  features."  On 
the  other  hand  Kentucky  declares  that  no  point  on  the  boundary  of 
a  graded  common-school  district  shall  be  over  2i  miles  from  the  site 
of  the  proposed  building.  In  Pennsylvania  no  pupil  of  an  abandoned 
school  shall  be  compelled  to  walk  over  1^  miles.  This  implies 
liability  of  the  district  for  transportation.  In  North  Bakota  the 
matter  is  settled  by  waiving  the  compulsory  attendance  require- 
ment if  it  involves  making  a  child  walk  over  2^  miles  to  school. 

The  distance  of  a  child  from  school  seems  generally  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  way  of  the  nearest  public  highway.  Of  course  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  such  cases  that  the  school  property  abuts  on  an  open 
road;  but  this  has  not  always  been  true.  South  Dakota  has  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  a  law  demanding  that  schools  be  situated  upon 
a  r^ularly  laid  out  highway  or  upon  a  section  hne.  In  the  latter 
case  the  presumption  is  that  a  road  will  soon  be  opened  leading  to 
the  school.  The  Indiana  board  of  health  holds  that  "all  school- 
house  sites  shall  be  convenient  of  approach,  either  from  a  public  road 
or  street."  Under  the  Wisconsin  law  the  supervisors  may  be  com- 
pelled to  lay  a  highway  to  the  schoolhouse;  any  trouble  in  the  future 
has  been  guarded  against  by  requiring  that  every  schoolhouse  site — 

obtained  by  purchase  or  grant  shall  be  located  and  establmhed  abutting  on  a  public 
highway  or  street,  and  no  schoolhouse  shall  hereafter  be  erected  on  any  site  unless  at 
the  time  of  erection  of  such  the  site  shall  abut  on  a  public  highway  or  street. 

Size  of  ike  school  site. — ^The  size  of  the  school  site  is  subject  to  two 
general  classes  of  limitations,  maxima  and  minima.  Some  States 
have  not  invested  their  school  boards  with  the  power  of  emiaent 
domain.  Most  have  hedged  it  about  with  careful  restrictions;  a  few 
have  been  very  generous  in  bestowing  it.  For  example,  Connecticut 
boards  may  condemn  as  much  land  as  is  needed;  Louisiana  boards 
may  condemn  "space  sufficiently  extensive  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  schoolhouse  and  ground '' ;  in  Pennsylvania '  'no  new  school  building 
shall  hereafter  be  erected  without  a  proper  playgroimd  being  provided 
therefor."  The  only  trouble  with  these  laws  is  that  local  boards  are 
inclined  to  be  too  easily  satisfied. 

That  maxima  have  been  established  so  much  of  tener  than  minima 
possibly  reflects  a  fear  that  through  condemnation  a  citizen  may  be 
made  to  suffer  too  much  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  In  at  least  three 
States  the  maximum  size  of  site  is  less  in  case  of  condemnation  than 
otherwise  it  would  be.    Thus,  in  Nebraska  a  district  may  purchase  4 
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acres  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State  for  a  site,  but  it  can  not  condemn 
over  1  acre.  In  Washington  the  corresponding  figures  are  10  and  5 
acres^  respectively.  In  Wisconsin  ''no  schoolhouse  site  shall  contain 
more  than  4  acres  unless  witJi  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
taken  therefor."  The  absolute  maxima  in  certain  other  States, 
with  or  without  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  is  as  follows:  Dela- 
ware, one-half  acre;  Kentucky  and  New  Hampshire,  1  acre;  Kan- 
sas, 1^  acres;  Massachusetts  and  South  Dakota,  2  acres ;^  Maine,  3 
acres;  Maryland  and  North  Dakota,  5  acres. 

Sliding  scales  exist  in  some  States.  In  North  Carolina  only  2 
acres  may  be  condemned  to  establish  a  new  site,  but  if  resorted  to 
in  order  to  add  to  an  existing  site  the  total  site  shall  not  ultimately 
exceed  3  acres.  In  Iowa  1  acre  is  the  maximum  except  in  city, 
town,  or  yiUage,  where  one  block  may  be  used,  and  except  in  certain 
consolidated  districts  and  townships  that  possess  not  more  than  two 
sites,  where  it  may  run  to  4  acres,  or  even  more  under  certain  condi- 
tions. This  last  laiger  site  must  be  on  a  public  road  and  not  within 
30  rods  of  a  residence,  if  the  owner  objects.  In  Virginia  any  school 
board  may  condemn  not  to  exceed  Jl  acre  in  a  town,  or  5  elsewhere, 
'  'provided  that  no  dwelling,  yard,  garden,  or  orchard  shall  be  invaded, 
nor  in  an  unincorporated  town  any  space  within  100  feet  of  a  dwelling, 
nor  in  the  country  any  space  within  400  yards  of  a  mansion  house." 
Oklahoma  boards  can  not  condemn,  but  may  purchase  as  high  as  4 
acres  of  the  pubUc^school  lands  of  the  State.  In  Illinois  no  tract 
of  land  condemned  outside  an  incorporated  city  or  village  shall  be 
within  40  rods  of  the  dwelling  of  the  owner  of  the  land  without  his 
consent. 

The  minima  for  the  different  States  run  as  follows:  Delaware  and 
Florida  (outside  villages  and  cities),  one-half  acre;  Indiana,  1  acre; 
Alabama  (for  State  aid  on  building),  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 

2  acres.  In  Montana  rural  schools  shall  have  sites  of  not  less  than  1 
acre ;  all  others,  not  less  than  half  an  average  city  block.  In  Nebraska 
and  Washington  minima  apply  only  to  the  purchase  of  State  school 
lands  for  sites.     In  Nebraska  1  acre  is  the  minimum ;  in  Washington, 

3  acres.  In  New  York  the  commissioner  of  education  may  control 
the  suitabiUty  of  a  site  as  to  size  by  the  exercise  of  his  appellate 
jurisdiction.  One  decision  is  of  interest,  that  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Washington,  ruling  that  the  condemnation  of  land  adjacent  to  a 
school  building  for  an  athletic  and  play  ground  is  a  taking  for ' '  public 
use,"  and  hence  within  the  statutes  of  the  State  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  eminent  domain.  In  Ohio  a  law  provides  State  aid  for 
elementary  rural  schools  of  three  classes,  the  amount  varying  from 

1  In  Soath  Dakota  schools  giving  courses  in  agriculture  may  purchase  10  acres  for  site  and  demonstra- 
tion purposes. 
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$25  to  $100  per  annum.  One  of  several  conditions  for  each  class  of 
schools  is  the  size  of  site,  which  ranges  from  1  to  3  acres  for  oi^anized 
play,  school  garden,  and  agriculture. 

Piihlic  playgrounds. — Some  of  the  States  are  partially  discharging 
their  responsibility  through  other  bodies  than  school  boards.  In 
Indiana  the  board  of  health  and  charities  in  cities  of  the  first  class 
may  establish,  maintain,  and  equip  public  playgrounds  and  public 
baths,  and  may  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain;  but  all  school 
playgrounds  in  the  State  must  furnish  30  square  feet  for  each  pupil 
and  be  equipped  with  some  apparatus.  In  New  York  school  dis- 
tricts may  acquire  lands  for  public  playgroimds  and  recreational 
purposes  by  vote  of  a  district  meetiog,  and  may  levy  a  tax  and  issue 
bonds  therefor.  Massachusetts  has  thrown  this  matter  by  permissive 
legislation  into  the  hands  of  towns  and  cities.  Virginia  cities  with 
over  10,000  population  may,  as  municipalities,  acquire  a  playground 
for  each  race.  Many  similar  laws  indicate  that  most  of  our  leading 
cities  will  soon  meet  the  playground  problem  aside  from  the  schools. 
In  Minnesota  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  made  a  rule 
that  no  elementary  school  shall  l^  built  upon  a  plot  of  ground  that 
affords  less  than  fifty  square  feet  of  playground  per  pupil.  One  hun- 
dred square  feet  per  pupil  will  be  required  when  conditions  make 
it  possible  to  secure  this  amount  of  land. 

MisceUaneous  regulations, — ^The  barbed-wire  fence  is  illegal  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire  on  or  around  a  school  site,  and  even 
within  10  feet  of  the  site  in  Iowa.  Drainage  also  is  subject  to  regu- 
lation. Good  drainage  is  required  in  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Vermont.  The  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education  directs 
that  all  schools  be  situated  ''on  high  ground  affording  natural  drain- 
age;" made  land  or  land  impregnated  with  oi^anic  matter  must  not 
be  selected.  In  New  York  sites  not  properly  drained  or  insanitary 
because  of  proximity  to  swamps  and  lowlands  or  other  unhealthful 
conditions  may  be  discepted  by  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  district  be  directed  to  acquire  another  site.  The  Texas  and 
Ix)uisiana  State  boards  of  health  require  that  all  schools  be  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  garbage  cans,  kept  covered  and  emptied 
daily.  The  State  Board  of  Health  of  Vermont  will  not  approve  a 
site  for  a  rural  school  unless  it  is  protected  from  violent  winds.  The 
rules  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  contain  a  sugges- 
tion well  worthy  of  consideration.  It  reads:  "To  secure  the  best 
use  of  a  site,  it  is  recommended  that  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  site  should  be  used  for  the  building,  and  that  the  build- 
ing be  so  located  that  the  entire  frontage  be  at  least  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  site/' 
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IV.   THE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  common  cup. — ^The  most  interesting  point  connected  with  safe- 
guarding the  water  supply  of  schools  is  the  spread  in  the  last  five 
years  of  the  revolt  against  the  common  drinking  cup.*  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  boards  of  health  waged  a  campaign  in  this  direction, 
but  it  was  not  until  March,  1909,  that  any  State  took  official  action. 
Kansas  was  the  pioneer,  but  other  States  followed  rapidly,  so  that 
now  over  half  of  the  entire  number  have  either  a  law  or  a  regulation 
regarding  drinking  cups.  Schools  may  not  be  provided  with  com- 
mon drinking  cups  without  transgressing  the  law  in  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,'  West  Virginia,'  and 
Wisconsin.*  The  State  health  authorities  have  forbidden  the  public 
drinking  cup  in  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,^  Mississippi,  Montana,^  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Ohio,'  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,^  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  Washii:^ton.®  In  New 
York  the  common  drinking  cup  in  "pubhc  places  or  public  institu- 
tions" is  prohibited  by  regulation  3,  Chapter  VII,  of  the  sanitary 
code.  JeeJous  supervision  of  the  powers  of  the  State  board  of  health 
has  resulted  in  statutes  delegating  to  the  board  the  power  to  promul- 
gate an  order  against  common  cups  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey.  Colorado  has  a  law  that  should 
practically  put  it  in  one  of  the  above  lists,  the  statute  forbidding 
common  cups  unless  sterilized  after  each  use. 

Several  provisions  that  do  not  abolish  the  common  cup  regulate  or 
limit  its  use.  If  public  drinking  cups  are  used  in  Texas,  they, 
together  with  the  water  buckets  or  coolers,  shall  be  scoured  and 
sunned  daily,  or  treated  with  a  2  per  cent  formaldehyde  solution.' 
The  Ohio  law  draws  the  line  against  tin  cups  or  tumblers.*®  The 
Indiana "  and  Louisiana  State  boards  of  health  require  that  sani- 
tary fountains  shall  be  installed  in  towns  and  cities  where  there  is  a 
pubUc  water  supply;  the  same  is  required  of  Ohio  schools  hereafter 
constructed,  without  any  specification  as  to  water  supply. 

The  common  pail. — If,  however,  children  were  at  liberty  to  dip 
their  individual  cups  into  the  common  pail,  danger  still  would  lurk 
in  the  water  supply.    Hence  some  attention  has  been  given  to  the 

1  For  fall  text  of  most  lawB  and  regulations  in  this  field  up  to  July  1,1912,  see  Common  Drinking  Cupa  and 
Roller  ToweU,  Fub.  Health  Bull.  No.  57,  issued  by  U.  S.  Pub.  Health  Service, 
s  Laws  of  1913,  oh.  228. 
s  Laws  of  1913. 
« Minnesota  State  Health  Laws  and  Regulations,  May  1,1912,  p.  64.    Cb.  61,  acts  1913. 

•  Bull.  Dept.  Pub.  Health,  Montana,  vol.  6,  No.  1. 

•  Rule  adopted  Jan.  22, 1913. 
T  Rule  adopted  Jan.  3, 1913. 

>  Rules  of  State  Bd.  of  health,  1912,  p.  19. 

•  School  laws  of  Texas,  p.  92.    Rule  State  Bd.  of  health. 
M  State  Building  Code,  Part  2,  title  3,  sec.  22. 

u  BoD.  1913,  No.  £2,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  15. 
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receptacle  for  the  temporary  supply.  The  Delaware  State  Board  of 
Health  does  not  permit  any  open  bucket  or  vessel  to  be  used  for 
storing  water  in  any  school.*  Open  receptacles  are  barred  by  the 
State  health  officers  in  Idaho,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma.'  Minne- 
sota has  decreed  against  the  common  pail,  and  the  Indiana  law  calls 
for  covered  tanks.  In  Vermont  faucets  must  be  attached  to  the 
water  tanks.*  If  running  water  can  not  be  had,  the  Virginia  Board 
of  Health  allows  a  dipper  to  be  used  only  for  dipping  water  from  the 
tank  or  cooler;  the  cup  or  glass  used  for  drinking  shaU  not  be 
dipped  into  the  water.  The  contents  of  the  receptacle  are  to  be 
renewed  every  morning,  the  receptacle,  dipper,  and  drinking  cup 
washed  daily  and  scalded  with  boiling  watei  once  a  week.*  In 
Louisiana  the  containers  must  be  scoured  daily. 

Source  of  supply,  etc. — The  source  of  the  water  and  the  disposition 
of  waste  are  sometimes  prescribed.  In  Indiana  the  supply  of  all 
schoolhouses  must  come  from  driven  wells,  or  other  sources  approved 
by  the  health  authorities.*  Water  from  dug  wells  can  not  be  used 
in  Minnesota,  but  the  schools  must  rely  on  the  public  supply,  tubular 
or  driven  wells.  Idaho,  Indiana,  and  Oklahoma  require  that  troughs 
or  drains  remove  waste  to  a  safe  distance  and  that  no  pools  or  mud- 
holes  be  left  near  wells. 

The  Ohio  State  building  code  is  very  specific.  A  gutter  or  drain 
of  concrete  or  sewer  pipe  must  be  constructed  to  carry  all  waste 
water  to  a  distance  of  20  feet  before  discharging  it.  Pimips  and 
hydrants  shall  be  placed  in  the  center  of  a  concrete  or  cement  plat- 
form at  least  6  feet  in  diameter.  This  platform  must  be  6  inches 
above  the  natural  grade  line  and  then  graded  up  to  within  2  inches  of 
the  top  in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  all  surface  water  away.  Ohio 
is  alone  in  its  effort  to  standardize  the  amount  of  accommodations 
furnished.  Where  sewerage  system  and  water  supply  are  available, 
there  shall  be  one  sink  and  one  drinking  fountain  to  every  6,000 
square  feet  of  floor  area  or  fraction  thei-eof.  Sinadlar  equipment 
will  be  required  in  the  basement  for  each  350  or  fewer  pupib  of 
each  sex. 


V.  TOILETS. 


LocaMon  of  outbuildings, — ^Twelve  States  have  taken  some  action  to 
regulate  the  location  of  outbuildings  for  toilet  purposes.  Delaware,' 
Idaho,^  Indiana,^  Louisiana,*  and  Montana^®  require  that  outdoor 

>  16th  Bien.  Rep.  (190S-1910),  p.  72.  •  School  Law,  p.  135. 

*  2d  BieiL  Rep.  of  State  Pnh.  Health  Dept  J  •  10th  Bien.  Rep.,  State  Bd.  of  health  (1908-1910),  p.  72. 

p.  247.  '  Reg.  State  Bd.  of  health. 

s  Reg.  of  State  Bd.  of  health,  issued  May  1,  «  BuU.,  1913,  No.  52,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  15. 

1911.  *  Public  School  Laws  (1912),  p.  127. 

« School  Laws,  pp.  45-46.  i*  Reg.  26  of  State  Bd.  of  health. 
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toilets  shall  be  situated  not  less  than  100  feet  from  the  well  or  cistern. 
Idaho  further  provides  that  no  surface  drainage  from  a  water-closet 
shall  be  permitted  to  reach  any  well  or  cistern;  Montana  holds  up  the 
approval  of  plans  in  towns  of  over  1,000  unless  the  distance  limit  set 
above  is  observed.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Vermont  toilets  need  be 
only  20  feet  from  the  building.*  In  three  States  connection  with  the 
sewer  system  is  required:  In  Louisiana,  if  the  closets  are  within 
1,000  feet  of  the  sewer;  in  Texas,  if  the  schoolhouse  is  within  500  feet 
of  the  sewer  ;^  in  Virginia,  if  water  and  sewerage  are  available." 
Mississippi  requires  that  every  building  used  for  public  school  pur- 
poses shall  be  provided  with  two  privies  maintained  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  State  board  of  health.  One 
of  these  shall  be  so  located  as  to  be  adapted  for  use  of  the  girls  and 
the  other  for  the  boys.  Kentucky  requires  that  all  schools  and  other 
"places  of  public  resort"  not  already  connected  with  an  approved 
system  of  sewerage  shall  construct  privies  proportioned  in  size  and 
number  to  the  persons  and  sex  of  those  likely  to  use  them.  These 
privies  are  to  be  located  "below  the  level,  or  draining  away  from,  or 
as  remote  as  possible  from  the  well  or  spring,"  and  are  to  be  modeled 
after  the  Kentucky  sanitary  privy  or  some  other  plan  approved  by 
the  State  board  of  health.*  All  these  requirements  have  been  estab- 
lished by  State  boards  of  health,  but  in  two  States,  Nebraska  and 
Ohio,  the  legislatures  have  acted.  In  Nebraska  the  toilets  must  be 
placed  on  that  portion  of  the  site  farthest  from  the  main  entrance 
to  the  building.* 

Ohio,  on  this  point  as  on  numerous  others,  has  gone  into  the  greatest 
detail.  All  vaults  existing  on  premises  accessible  to  a  sewer  shall  be 
cleaned  to  the  bottom  and  filled  with  ashes  or  earth,  and  no  such 
vaults  shall  hereafter  be  constructed  where  a  sewerage  system  is 
available.  No  vault  or  septic  tank  shall  be  placed  within  2  feet  of 
any  lot  line,  or  50  feet  of  any  school  building,  or  source  of  water  supply 
for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes.*  Cesspools  may  be  constructed 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  local  or  State  board  of  health  and  in 
case  no  sewerage  system  is  available.  No  tight  cesspools  can  be 
placed  within  2  feet  of  any  lot  line,  20  feet  of  any  building,  or  30 
feet  of  any  source  of  water  used  for  drinking  purposes;  no  leaching 
cesspool  can  be  placed  within  100  feet  of  any  dwelling  or  tight  cistern, 
or  within  300  feet  of  the  source  of  any  water  supply.^ 

Standard  equipmerU  for  outdoor  toilets. — Standardization  of  the 
equipment  of  outdoor  closets  has  begun  in  a  number  of  the  States. 

1  Rule  of  state  Bd.  of  health. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  93. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

«  See  bulletin  of  the  State  board  of  health  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  HI,  July,  1914. 
•Ibid.,  p.  53. 

•  State  bnUdlng  code,  part  4,  title  18. 
f  Ibid.,  title  Id. 
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In  Ohio  no  septic  tank  or  filtration  bod  can  be  constructed  until 
the  site  has  been  inspected,  and  the  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  approved  by  the  State  board  of  health;  and  no  such  tank  or 
bed  can  be  used  for  the  designed  purpose  until  its  construction  and 
equipment  have  been  approved  by  the  same  body.*  Absolute  central 
control  and  the  ability  to  follow  up  plans  and  specifications  into  ex€>- 
cution  makes  an  admirable  arrangement;  it  disposes  of  the  particular 
defect  that  was  found  to  exist  in  the  law  creating  the  schoolhouse 
commission  of  Utah.^ 

Waterproof  receptacles  are  contemplated  by  the  requirements  in 
several  States.  The  State  boards  of  health  in  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Vermont  demand  that  boxes  for  outdoor  closets  be  water-tight, 
but  Montana  waives  this  regulation  if  the  vault  is  dug  in  soil  ap- 
proved  by  the  health  officer.  Virginia  compels  dry  closets  to  be 
maintained  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  condition  as  standardized  by 
the  State  board  of  health.  Louisiana  requires  for  closets  not  con- 
nected with  a  sewer  system,  a  Stiles  sanitary  closet,  cesspool,  or 
septic  tank.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  however,  are  in  advance  of  most 
of  the  others  in  this  regard.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey  requires  that  the  vaults  shall  not  extend  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
closet,  and  that  they  shall  be  built  of  concrete  or  brick  laid  in  cement 
mortar.'  Ohio's  State  building  code  contains  similar  provisions, 
but  goes  further  in  stating  that  such  a  part  of  the  vault  as  extends 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  outbuilding  shall  be  tightly  covered.*  More- 
over, the  vaults  shall  be  given  a  half-inch  coat  of  Portland-cement 
mortar  inside  and  outside,  and  finally  a  cement  wash,  similar  to  the 
final  step  in  constructing  an  ordinary  water-tight  cistern.  The 
bottom  of  the  vault  must  be  from  6  to  8  inches  thick.  These  tight 
walls  shall  extend  1  foot  above  the  groimd  to  prevent  surface  drain- 
age. The  material  used  for  urinals  is  touched  upon  in  four  States. 
The  Indiana  law  stipulates  that  all  conduits  to  urinals  shall  be  of 
galvanized  iron,  vitrified  drain  pipe,  or  other  impervious  material 
draining  into  a  sewer  or  other  place  approved  by  health  authorities;* 
the  Ohio  law  states  that  all  receptacles  used  for  water-closets  or  urinals, 
and  all  troughs  or  gutters  employed  for  any  such  purpose,  shall  be  of 
certain  waterproof,  noncorrosive  materials  ;•  while  in  New  York  the 
same  end  is  secured  for  new  buildings  through  the  decision  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  to  hold  up  all  plans  that  do  not  specify 
nonabsorbent,  noncorrosive  materials  in  the  construction  of  urinals.' 
In  New  Jersey  the  latrines  must  be  of  metal  if  plans  are  to  be  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  education. 

1  Ibid.,  title  17.  «  School  Law,  p.  136. 

s  Bee  p.  6,  ante.  •  State  BuUding  Code,  part  4,  title  U. 

*  State  Building  Code.  '  Circular  letter  of  Aug.  1, 1912. 
«  Part  4,  title  18. 
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MisceUaneaus  provisions. — Several  other  provisions  applying  to 
outdoor  toilets  are  scarcely  capable  of  classification.  In  Idaho  and 
Montana  the  contents  of  the  box  must  be  sprinkled  daily  with  dry 
earth  or  lime  during  the  school  term  and  the  receptacle  emptied  when 
two-thirds  full.  In  Vermont  earth  closets  must  be  provided  with  a 
box  of  road  dust,  sawdust,  or  ashes,  and  be  screened  against  flies. 
These  regulations  are  by  authority  of  the  State  boards  of  health. 
But  in  Utah  the  law  itself  specifies  the  dry-earth  system  in  the 
care  of  vaults.  The  vaults  are  to  be  cleaned  monthly  during  the 
school  year  and  of tener  if  the  local  health  officer  thinks  necessary.^ 
The  statutes  of  Peimsylvania  compel  vaults  to  be  cleaned  or  properly 
disinfected  within  30  days  after  the  dose  of  each  school  year;  the 
outbuilding  itself  is  to  be  scrubbed,  whitewashed  on  the  interior, 
and  the  vaults  covered  with  fresh  dirt  or  dry-slacked  lime,  within  10 
days  of  the  opening  of  each  school  year.'  The  only  other  State  to 
mention  the  scrubbing  of  the  outbuildings  is  Louisiana,  which  speci- 
fies that  this  shall  be  done  at  intervals  of  a  week.  A  rule  of  the  Dela- 
ware State  Board  of  Health  calls  for  vaults  at  least  3  feet  deep,  and 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  filled  nearer  than  within  1  foot  of  the 
surface  of  the  groimd.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  state  that  the 
boys'  outhouse  shall  be  provided  with  suitable  urinals.'  Both  these 
States  are  attempting  to  improve  toilet  accommodations  in  rural 
schools  by  making  this  a  point  to  be  considered  in  the  granting  of 
State  aid.  Indeed,  if  the  electors  in  a  "V^sconsin  district  fail  to  allow 
the  necessary  funds  for  maintaining  a  proper  condition  of  the  toilets, 
the  town  clerk  at  the  request  of  the  school  board  shall  arbitrarily 
add  such  amount  to  the  district  tax  budget. 

In  Indiana  the  board  of  health  has  brought  together  several  of  the 
more  valuable  miscellaneous  regulations  of  other  States,  modifying 
the  form  in  a  few  cases.  Both  the  vault  receptacle  and  the  floor  of 
the  closet  must  be  of  cement.^  Dry  loamy  earth,  wood  ashes,  sifted 
coal  ashes,  or  slaked  lime  must  be  thrown  into  the  vault  daily  during 
the  school  tei  m,  and  the  contents  of  the  vault  removed  twice  per  year. 
The  vault  itself  must  be  screened  against  flies.  An  alternative  to 
such  outdoor  sanitary  closet  is  the  indoor  crematory  closet,  specifica- 
tions for  which  are  given  in  still  greater  detail. 

Indoor  doseU. — For  indoor  closets  very  few  regulations  exist. 
Three  States  only  have  taken  up  accessibility  of  accommodations. 
The  Ohio  State  building  code,  the  rules  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  a  circular  letter  of  the  commissioner  of  education  of  New 
York,  each  establishes  a  standard  of  one  closet  for  every  15  females 

1  School  Law,  p.  32. 

*  Pardon's  Digest,  p.  eos. 

•  Laws  of  Wis.  Relating  to  Com.  Schools,  pp.  93-04;  BuIL  No.  40,  Minn.  dept.  pnh.  inst,  "State  Aid/' 
p.  5. 

«  BoIL,  1013,  Na  62,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  pp.  16-17. 
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equivalent  clause  requiring  school  buildings  to  have  sufficient  means 
of  egress  and  escape  from  fire,  and  the  Massachusetts  supervisor  of 
plans  ''may  make  such  further  requirements  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  or  its  communication  from  any  steam 
boiler  or  heating  apparatus  thwein/' 

Oeneral  construction. — ^New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Ohio  have  taken  up  the  general  construction  of  build- 
ings with  a  view  to  fire  prevention.  In  the  first-named  State  this  has 
been  done  throu^  the  State  building  code  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation, which  has  the  power  to  hold  up  all  plans  by  nonapproval;  in 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  it  is  covered  by  the  statutes; 
in  Indiana  by  the  State  board  of  health.  The  rule  in  New  Jersey  is 
that  two-story  buildings  of  over  four  classrooms  must  have  their  outer 
walls  of  hard-burned  brick,  stone,  or  concrete,  an  incombustible  roof, 
fireproof  walls  and  fireproof  floors  to  corridors;  buildings  of  three  or 
more  stories  must  be  of  fireproof  construction,  i.  e.,  wood  may  be  used 
only  for  doors,  windows,  window  frames,  roof  rafters,  trusses,  trim, 
and  finished  floors.  No  Connecticut  schoolhouse  for  pupils  below 
the  high  school  may  contain  over  two  stories  above  the  basement; 
for  high-school  pupils  it  may  extend  three  stories  above  the  basement, 
if  fireproof,  but  all  nonfireproof  buildings  of  over  seven  classrooms 
must  have  their  outer  walls  and  walls  separating  schoolrooms  from 
corridors  built  of  fireproof  material.  Indiana  limits  the  height  of 
all  schools  to  two  stories  above  the  basement.  In  Pennsylvania 
districts  of  over  600,000  inhabitants,  all  schools  of  two  or  more  stories 
must  be  of  fireproof  construction;  in  other  districts  this  requirement 
applies  only  to  buildings  of  over  two  stories. 

Ohio,  again,  is  much  more  detailed  and  somewhat  more  strict. 
Schools  of  three  stories — the  maximum  permitted — must  be  fireproof. 
This  allows  wood  only  for  floors,  doors,  windows,  and  the  usual  trim 
of  the  interior  of  rooms.  The  specified  height  of  the  stories,  15  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  makes  it  impossible,  even  with  a  basement,  for 
children  to  be  much  more  than  40  feet  above  the  ground.  Frame 
structures  are  permitted  only  for  single-story  buildings,  without  base- 
ments, with  their  floors  not  over  4  feet  above  the  grade  line,  provided 
also  that  they  are  not  within  30  feet  of  the  lot  line  or  any  other  struct- 
ure and  not  within  200  feet  of  the  city  fire  limits.  Thus  it  happens  that 
many  schools  of  one  story  and  most  of  those  of  two  stories  fall  under 
the  tliird  type  of  construction,  which  is  denominated  composite.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  fireproof  except  for  the  use  of  wood  as  columns, 
girders,  beams,  and  roof  trusses.  But  if  a  composite  building  is 
erected  in  connection  with  one  of  fireproof  construction,  the  two  shall 
be  separated  by  fireproof  walls,  and  all  commimicating  openii^ 
guarded  by  fireproof  doors.  Both  fireproof  walls  and  fireproof  doors 
are  fully  standardized  by  law.    No  room  accommodating  over  100 
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persons  shall  be  located  above  the  second  story  in  a  fireproof  building, 
nor  above  the  first  story  in  a  composite  building. 

Special  C(mstructi<m. — ^Furnace  room  and  heating  apparatus  are 
most  often  mentioned  under  the  head  of  special  construction.  Fur- 
nace, boiler,  and  fuel  rooms  in  Indiana  schools  must  be  of  fireproof 
construction;  the  furnace,  if  located  in  the  basement,  shall  have  a 
fireproof  floor  above  it,  but  may  never  be  situated  immediately  be- 
neath any  lobby,  corridor,  stairway,  or  exit.  According  to  the  Kan- 
sas law,  furnaces  are  to  be  covered  on  top  with  asbestos  or  masonry, 
and  ceilings  above  furnaces  are  to  be  covered  with  asbestos.  The 
furnace  itself  shall  not  be  within  18  inches  of  woodwork.  Ohio 
allows  the  furnace,  hot-water  heating  boiler,  low-pressure  steam 
boiler,  and  fuel  supply  to  be  within  the  school  building  if  they  are  in- 
closed in  a  thoroughly  fireproof  heater  room,  but  no  boiler  or  furnace 
may  be  located  under  ''any  lobby,  exit,  stairway,  or  corridor."  The 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  will  approve  no  plans  mdess  they 
show  boiler  and  furnace  rooms  inclosed  by  fireproof  walls,  floors,  and 
ceiling,  and  all  openings  closed  by  self-closing  fire  doors.  The  State 
schoolhouse  commission  of  Utah  goes  further  still,  and  withholds 
approval  if  the  furnace  or  heating  apparatus  is  placed  in  the  base- 
ment or  immediately  under  the  building.  Connecticut  is  more  liberal, 
requiring  only  in  schools  of  over  seven  rooms,  not  fireproof,  that  all 
wooden  construction  about  heating  apparatus  shall  be  well  protected 
by  fireproof  material. 

Approval  of  plans  in  New  Jersey  includes  several  other  precau- 
tions in  special  construction.  Ceilmgs  in  buildings  over  one  story 
shall  be  of  sheet  metal  or  plastered  on  metal  lath.  All  waste  paper 
chutes  shall  be  of  fireproof  material.  Chimneys  may  not  be  started 
upon  any  floor  or  wood  beams.  They  shall  be  lined  with  cast  iron, 
clay,  or  terra  cotta  pipe  throughout,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  flues, 
with  fire  brick  15  feet  above  the  smoke  inlet.  All  timber  must  be 
framed  2  inches  clear  of  the  brick  of  chimneys.  Ventilating  flues 
or  ducts  must  not  touch  any  wood  construction.  Steam  or  hot- 
water  pipes,  if  protected  by  a  metallic  shield,  shall  be  1  inch  from 
wood  construction,  otherwise  2  inches  away.  In  Minnesota,  when- 
ever furnace  heat  is  in  use,  the  hot-air  flue  leading  from  the  furnace 
to  the  schoolroom  is  built  of  brick  or  of  heavy  galvanized  iron 
covered  with  asbestos.  In  Indiana,  chimneys  must  extend  from  the 
ground  to  a  point  4  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  and  the 
outside  walls  shall  not  be  less  than  8  inches  thick.  North  Dakota 
and  Massachusetts  have  an  identical  law  to  the  effect  (1)  that  in 
new  buildings  no  wooden  flues  or  air  ducts  may  be  used  for  heating 
or  ventilating  purposes,  and  (2)  that  no  pipe  for  conveying  hot  air 
or  steam  shall  come  within  1  inch  of  woodwork  unless  suitably  pro- 
tected by  incombustible  material. 
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CorriicTS  avd  inner  stairways. — The  story  of  abundant  facilities 
for  escape  from  burning  buildings,  blocked  and  worthless  in  the  hour 
of  need,  has  been  told  so  often  that  five  States  have  definitely  tried 
to  forestall  disaster  from  such  a  cause.  The  laws  are  similar:  Stairs 
and  other  passages  leading  to  exits  shall  be  imobstructed  (Colorado); 
passageways  shall  be  unobstructed  (Indiana);  aisles  and  passage- 
ways leading  to  means  of  egress  must  be  kept  open  (Massadiusetts, 
Rhode  Island) ;  no  passageway 'shall  be  less  in  width  than  the  stair- 
way or  exit  to  which  it  leads  (Ohio).  Corridors,  stairways,  and 
toilets  shall  be  well  lighted  art'ifically,  and  said  artificial  lights  shall 
be  kept  burning  when  the  buildiag  is  occupied  after  dark  (Ohio). 
Main  corridors  shall  be  at  least  11  feet  wide,  and  in  buildings  of  more 
than  eight  rooms  at  least  13  feet  wide  (Indiana).  These  provisions 
are  statutory  except  those  of  Indiana,  which  are  the  decrae  of  the 
State  board  of  health. 

Table  3. — Protection  against  fire  and  ponied 


Blanket 
regula- 
tion. 

General 

or  special 

oonstruo- 

tk>n. 

Corridora 

and 

inner 

stair- 

ways. 

Exterior 
escapes. 

Alarms 
and  fire- 
fighting 
appara- 
tos. 

Drffla. 

California:  School  Law.  sec. 

T^ma 

"  1890. 

Colorado:  Ber.  Btat..  1906, 

Lma 

Lma. . . . 

Lma 

ch.  18. 
Connecticut:  Laws  of  1009, 

Lma.... 
LBpa... 

Lma 

X'lna.  .,,T- 

Lma.... 
LXAma 

ch.  81 ;  laws  of  1913,  ch.  40. 
Florida:  School  Laws,  p.  90; 
Fire   Code    of   Public 
Schools  based  on  Laws  of 
Florida,  ch.fi937,  sec  6. 

Lma; 
LXAma. 

T.^AmfL, 

1>Tnf| 

1550^2. 
Illinois:  B«v.  Stat.  (1911), 

Lma^  .... 

ch.65a. 
Indiana:  Book  of  Instruc- 

XA'ma. 

XA'tna. 

XA'ma. 

Lma; 
XA'ma. 

Lm  (cities 
and  in- 
corpo- 
FAted 
towns); 
LA"ma; 
Lma. 

LBC'ma.. 

Lma; 
LX"0"pa. 

LpXCma. 

Lma, 

LpXC'm 
(lareor 
cities). 

Lma 

tions    by   State  bd.   of 
health,  p.  38;  School  Law, 
p.  133;  Bums'  Annotated 
Stat.,  1906,8ec  3841;  Bull., 
1913,  No.  62,  U.S.  Bur.  of 
Ed.,  pp.  10. 13, 18;  School 
Law,  pp.  139-141. 
Iowa:  Laws  of  1909,  ch.  220; 
School  Laws.  p.  136;  Sup- 
plement, Code  of  1907,  sec 

Kansas:  Laws  relating  to 
common  schools,  pp.  90- 
9i;Gen.  Stat,  of  1909,  ch. 
44. 

Kentucky:  Stat,    of    1900, 
sees.  1830-32. 

Louisiana:    Public  School 

LA"ma. 

LBC'ma 

Lma 

LBC'ma 



Laws,  p.  108. 

1  Explanation  of  symbols: 

1.  Reeulating  authority:  Statutory  (Mdative  enactments)— L.    Judicial  (dedskms  in  commoa  or 
statute  iaw)<>-  J.    Admimstrative  (rules  ofState  departments  of  education,  health,  etc.)—  X. 

2.  Enibrcmg  authority:  Educational:  Stat»»A.    County- B.   Town-C.    District- D.    Health:  State 
-A'.    County- B'.    Local- C.    Fireor  factory  inspectors,  etc:  State- A".    Local- C 

3.  Character  of  regulation:  Mandatory— m.    Peraussivifr-p.    Encouraged  by  financial  aid— c 

4.  Extent  of  application:  State  wide— a.    Outside  certain  classes  of  cities- b.    Consolidated  districts 
only— c    Rural  districts  only— d. 
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Tablb  3. — Protection  against  fire  and  panic — Continued. 


states  and  references. 
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General 
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construc- 
tion. 

Corridors 
and  inner 
stair- 
ways. 

Exits. 

Exterior 
escapes. 

Alarms 
and  fire- 
fighting 

Drills. 

Maine:  Laws  of  1909,  ch.  100. 

Lfpa.  . . 

Lma 

Lma 

LpXA"ma 

T-iTPa 

LpXA"ma 

Lma 

Marylaod:  Laws  of  1906,  ch. 

Massachusetts:  Acts  of  1907, 
ch.  503;  Bev.  Laws,  1902, 
oh.  104,  sees.  23  and  28; 
acta  of  1913,  ch.  655,  sees. 

Laws,  pp.  177,74. 
Mfamesota:  Rev.  Laws,  1905, 

Lma.... 

Lma.... 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma — 

LA"ma. 

L(k)cal 
offi- 
cials) 
pa. 

XAab... 

XA'ma,. 
LC"ma. 

ch.  36;  State  Health  Laws 
and  Regulations,  p.  54; 
Bull  No.  40,  Dept  ol  Pub. 
Instr. 
Hissisatopi:  Code  of  1906, 

Lma.... 

"f-m^,. 

sees.  ^7, 2272. 
Missouri:  Rev.  Stat,  1909, 

T^ma 

ch,  1(B,  Art,  1. 

Montana:  School  Laws,  pp. 
121-22. 

Nebraska:  Cobbey's   Com- 
piled Stat.,  1907,secs.  2334- 
fe;  Law  of  Apr.  10, 1911; 
Regulations  of  Dept.  of 

New  Hampshire:  Laws  re- 
lating to  common  schools, 
p.  33. 

New  Jersey:  Compiled  Stat., 
1709-1910,  p.  325;  State 
Bldg.Code:  School  Laws, 
p.  73. 

New  York:  Eduo.  Law.  sec 

Lma,... 

T/ma. 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma..  . 
XAma. 

Lma 

Lma 

LpXA"ma 

LpXC'ma 
XAma.... 

L  (mu- 
nici- 
pali- 
fies)p. 

LAma. . 

XAma.. 

XAma., 
Lma.... 

I/mb 

Lma. 

453. 
North  Carolina:  Public 

Laws,  1900,  oh.  637,  sees. 
North  Dakota:  School  Laws, 

Lma.... 

Lma..., 
Lma.... 

Lma.... 
Lma.... 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma 

LmR. , 

• 
X^mA 

pp.  104-«;  I^ws  of  1913, 

oh.  255. 
Ohio:  State    Bld£.    Code, 

part  2,  title  3:^id.,  pari 

JTtitie  1;  Ibid.,  title  7; 

School  Laws,  p.  88;  acts 

of  1913. 
Oklahoma:  Law  of  Apr.  28, 

1908. 

Laws  of  1913,  ch.  177: 
Pennsylvania:  School  Code, 
p.   43;  Purdon's   Digest, 
pp.  1681-83:  Ibid.,  Supple- 
ment, p.  5601;  School  Code, 
pp.  169^-70.       • 
Rhode  Island:  Laws  relat- 

Lma  

Lma...- 

Lma..,. 

T^ma* 

Lma. 

Lma..,, 

Lma...... 

LA"ma... 

LpXC'ma 
X^iii0 

Lma — 

Lma. 

LA"ma, 
Lma. . . . 

ing  to  education,  pp.  80-82. 

Texas:  Law  effective  July 
1, 1913. 

Utah:  School  Law,  p.  30. . . . 

Vermont:  Regulations  State 
Bd.  of  He^th  issued  May 
1.1911;  Gen.  Laws  relating 
to  pub.  instr.,  p.  62. 

Vinfoia:  School  Law,  p.  43; 

Washington:  School  Laws, 
WW>nsln:  Laws   of  1911. 

LA.m 

LAmb.. 

LAmb.. 

XA'ma, 
LAma, , 

XA'ma.., 
LAma 

XA'ma... 

Lma. 

T.Aipft.  . 

LpX  (city 
council, 
county 
super- 
visors) a. 

Lma. 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma — 

ch.  441,378. 
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Number  and  situation  of  stairvxiys. — So  many  States  have  decided 
xipon  true  fire  escapes,  i.  e.,  some  sort  of  ladder,  stair,  or  tube  out- 
side the  building  itself,  that  the  number  and  position  of  inner  stair- 
ways have  received  attention  in  only  a  few  of  the  remaining  States. 
The  law  of  Texas  and  the  Vermont  State  Board  of  Health  agree  in 
requiring  that  in  schools  of  over  one  story  there  shall  be  two  stair- 
ways as  far  apart  as  practicable,  Ohio  schools  of  fireproof  con- 
struction must  have  at  least  two  stairways  located  as  far  apart  as 
possible  and  continuous  from  the  grade  line  to  the  top  story.  Like- 
wise the  basement  must  have  two  stairways  as  far  apart  as  possible, 
leading  up  to  the  grade  line.  These  stairways  shall  be  equipped 
with  standard  self-closing  fire  doors  at  each  floor  and  surrounded 
with  fireproof  walls.  Composite  buildings  are  required  to  have 
exterior  escapes,  while  fireproof  buildings  are  not.*  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey  make  the  number  of  stairways  dependent  on  the  number 
of  classrooms.  In  the  former,  schools  of  over  seven  classrooms,  not 
fireproof,  must  have  fireproof  stairs  at  opposite  sides  of  the  bidlding. 
In  the  latter,  buildings  of  over  four  and  less  than  nine  classrooms 
must  have  two  flights  of  stairs  at  opposite  ends  of  the  building.  If 
there  are  over  eight  classrooms,  three  or  more  flights  must  be  pro- 
vided, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education  as  to 
number  and  location,  though  one  flight  shall  always  be  near  each 
end  of  the  building.  In  New  Jersey  all  stairs  of  new  buildings  must 
be  inclosed  by  fireproof  walls  and  built  of  incombustible  material. 

The  vnnding  stair. — One  of  the  most  common  regulations  governing 
stairways  has  reference  to  turns,  whereas  the  breadth  and  number  of 
stairs,  and  the  dimensions  of  treads,  appear  to  be  fraught  with  so 
much  greater  importance.  Circular  stairs  or  winding  treads  are  pro- 
hibited in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  All  turns  must 
be  made  by  platforms  in  Indiana,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Texas, 
and  Virginia.  North  Dakota  stipulates  that  a  wider  step  is  not  a 
platform,  and  Texas  fixes  4  feet  as  the  minimum  width  of  the  plat- 
form. 

Other  stairway  regulations. — ^Indiana,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia  forbid  any  door  to  open  upon  a  stairway  imless 
a  platform  or  landing,  at  least  as  wide  as  the  door,  intervenes 
between  such  a  door  and  the  stairs.  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Texas,  and  Vermont  require  a  hand  rail  on  each 
ride  of  the  stairs.  There  must  be  an  intermediate  landing,  i.  e.,  a 
landing  between  stories,  in  New  Jersey  and  Texas,  wliile  the  length 
of  flights  is  limited  in  Vermont  to  15  and  in  Ohio  and  Minnesota 
to  16  steps.     Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana  have  also  set  a  mini- 

1  In  composite  buildings,  however,  the  basement  stairs  must  be  guarded  by  walls  of  incombustible 
material  from  6  to  12  inches  thick,  according  to  the  material  used.    The  basement  stairs  in  all  cas 
to  be  of  stone,  cement,  or  iron;  the  areavays  around  these  are  to  be  guarded  on  both  sides  by  rails. 
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mtua  of  three  risers  for  a  flight,  compellmg  the  use  of  gradients  for 
differences  in  floor  levels  that  would  demand  fewer  risers.  These 
gradients  mtist  not  rise  over  1  inch  in  12.  The  minimum  width  of 
stairs  in  Indiana  is  5  feet;  in  New  Jersey  (except  cellar  stairs)  and 
Vermont,  4  feet;  in  Ohio,  3  feet  6  inches;  in  Minnesota  3  feet.  Ohio 
alone  has  set  a  maximum  width  for  a  single  flight,  6  feet.  Ver- 
mont sets  a  minimum  total  width  of  stairways  at  20  inches  per  100 
pupils.  Ohio  sets  the  same  figure  as  for  minimum  total  width  of 
exits  in  fireproof  buildings,  3  feet  per  100  pupils  for  the  first  600, 
thereafter  a  decreasing  ratio.  While  this  appears  to  be  much  more 
liberal  than  Vermont's  20  inches,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one- 
half  of  the  required  width  in  composite,  buildings  is  given  to  inclosed 
fireproof  stairs  or  fire  escapes,  the  other  half  to  the  main-service 
stairs.  All  runs  of  stairs  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  are  to  be  of  uni- 
form width,  uniform  rise  and  tread  throughout.  In  the  former  State, 
risers  shall  not  exceed  7  inches,  nor  treads  12  inches,  including  the 
projecting  nosings.    In  the  latter  the  following  limits  have  been  set: 


Limitations  of  stair  risers  and  treads  in  Ohio. 

CiasBesofsdiOQiB. 

Maxiinnm 
height  of 

Minimum 

width  of 

tread. 

Primary  schools 

Jncft«f. 
6 

Inchtt. 
U 

n 

^nunxiuir  schools 

Other  schools 

Indiana  also  stands  for  a  uniform  rise  and  tread,  viz,  that  which 
Ohio  has  set  for  grammar  schools.  AU  treads  are  to  be  covered  with 
rubber  or  equally  nonslipping  surface  (Ohio).  New  Jersey  seeks  to 
avoid  shpping  by  specifying  that  corrugated  metal  safety  treads  are 
to  be  embedded  in  concrete  stairsi  No  closet  for  storage  can  be 
placed  under  any  stairs  (Indiana,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio). 

Doors  to  open  o^wtward. — About  half  the  States  have  dealt  in  some 
manner  with  exits  from  school  buildings.  The  various  statutes  and 
rulings  touch  in  different  ways  the  number  of  exits,  their  situation, 
their  size,  and  especially  the  swinging  of  doors,  together  with  other 
important  topics.  The  following  States  require  that  all  doors  open 
outward: 

Without  additional   qualification — Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 

York,  Vermont. 
For  buildings  over  one  story — Kansas,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, Virginia,  Wisconsin 

(aU  buildings  in  cities). 
For  buildings  with  more  than  one  room — Florida,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  North 

Dakota. 
For  buildings  with  more  than  two  rooms — New  Hampshire.  , 

Public  school  buildings  only  specified — Florida,  Louisiana. 
Public  and  private  schools  both  specified — Kansas. 
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Outer  doora  only  epecified— Florida,  North  Dakota,  Ohioi  Pennfiylvania  (in  old  build- 
ings). 

Outer  doors  and  all  others  leading  thereto — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louicdana, 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  (in  new  buildings),  Wisconsin. 

To  affect  cities  and  incorporated  towns  only— Iowa. 

Leading  from  principal  room  and  building— Nebraska  (not  retroactive  with  respect  to 
rural  schools).' 

If  double  or  storm  doors  are  used  in  Indiana,  the  outer  ones  shall 
be  without  fastenings,  but  held  in  place  by  spring  hinges. 

Louisiana  and  New  Jersey  permit  expressly  the  use  of  swinging 
doors,  but  in  the  latter  State  they  must  be  provided  with  plate-glass 
windows.  In  Ohio  double-acting,  sliding,  or  revolving  doors  are  for- 
bidden. Even  those  doors  that  according  to  law  must  swing  out- 
ward shall  be  so  arranged  that  they  shall  not  in  so  swinging  obstruct 
any  other  passageway. 

Doors  to  he  unlocked. — With  the  exceptions  noted  in  parentheses 
following,  these  States  demand  that  all  doors  be  unlocked  during 
school  hours:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  £ansas  (pubhc 
and  private,  if  over  one  story),  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Oregon  (exit 
doors  only  mentioned),  Wisconsin.  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and 
Vermont  provide  that  the  standing  leaf  of  double  doors  shall  be  fas- 
tened with  movable  bolts  operated  simultaneously  at  top  and  bottom 
by  one  handle  at  a  convenient  height  on  the  inner  face  of  the  door. 
All  exit  doors  in  Indiana  must  be  unlockable  from  within.  In  New 
Jersey  all  exit  doors,  and  in  Ohio  all  doors  leading  directly  to  the 
outside  or  simply  toward  the  outside,  must  be  incapable  of  being 
locked  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  opened  by  turning  a  knob  or 
pressing  a  bar  or  lever  from  the  inside.  Khode  Island,  while  silent 
regarding  exits  in  ordinary  service,  provides  that  all  doors  or  windows 
leading  to  fire  escapes  shall  swing  outward  and  be  unlocked  during 
school  sessions. 

Nurnber  ofexita. — There  is  more  uniformity  as  to  egress  from  rooms 
than  as  to  number  of  outer  exits.  In  Indiana  and  North  Carolina 
all  rooms  above  the  second  story  must  have  more  than  one  means  of 
egress.  The  Massachusetts  acts  of  1913  say  that  aU  rooms  contain- 
ing 10  persons,  whether  or  not  above  the  second  story,  shall  have 
more  than  one  means  of  egress.  Ohio  makes  two  exits  mandatory 
for  each  room  in  buildings  of  composite  construction,  one  of 
these  to  lead  to  the  exterior  fire  escape  or  stairs,  the  other  to  the 
corridor.  All  basement  rooms  used  by  pupils  shall  have  an  exit 
aside  from  the  usual  means  of  entrance  and  egress.  In  buildings  of 
frame  construction  there  shall  be  two  exits  from  each  room,  one  of 
them  leading  directly  to  the  open  with  steps  to  the  grade.  Kansas 
requires  that  above  the  first  story  there  shaU  be  two  exits  separate 
from  those  for  the  lower  floor,  but  suitable  iron  or  steel  fire  escapes 

1  This  affects  practically  all  rural  scbools,  sinoe  the  law  was  onaoted  in  1877. 
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may  be  provided  in  lieu  of  these  exits.  Maine  requires  only  that 
there  shall  be  two  meaxis  of  egress  from  each  story  above  the  first, 
while  in  New  Jersey  there  shall  be  an  exit  to  the  groimd  for  every 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  first  story.  Coxmecticut  demands  at 
least  one  exit  at  opposite  ends  of  nonfireproof  buildings  containing 
over  seven  classrooms,  and  a  fireproof  door  at  the  head  of  the  base- 
ment stairs. 

Width  of  exits. — The  Colorado  law  reads  that  doors  must  have  a 
width  of  6  feet  for  every  250  persons  seated  within.  North  Dakota 
ignores  the  number  of  pupils  entirely  and  compels  all*  schools  of  over 
one  room  hereafter  erected  to  have  an  exit  at  least  4. feet  6  inches 
wide.  While  the  laws  of  all  other  States  except  Ohio  make  no  require- 
ments, the  latter  State  has  worked  the  groimd  over  pretty  thoroughly. 
In  the  first  place  exit  doors  in  addition  to  being  level  with  the  floor 
must  not  be  less  than  6  feet  4  inches  high  and  3  feet  wide.  The 
maximum  width  is  6  feet.  The  total  width  of  means  of  egress  from 
fireproof  buildings  is  graduated,  since  this  classification  includes  the 
largest  structures,  in  the  following  manner: 

To  accommodate  not  over  500,  width  of  3  feet  per  100  i>erBonB. 

To  accommodate  500-1,000,  additional  width  of  2  feet  per  100  additional  persons. 

To  accommodate  over  1,000,  additional  width  of  1  foot  per  100  additional  persons. 

The  buildings  of  composite  construction  must  have  exits  3  feet  in 
width  per  100  persons  accommodated.  Frame  buildings,  being  lim- 
ited to  one  story,  are  cared  for  by  two  3-foot  exits. 

Fire  escapes. — ^The  decision  as  to  number,  location,  and  character 
of  fire  escapes  is  left  more  to  the  discretion  of  oJEcials  than  anything 
connected  with  fire  protection.  Thus  far  in  the  discussion  it  has  been 
mainly  a  question  of  the  law  on  stairways,  exits,  etc.  Now  it  becomes 
largely  a  question  of  technical  jvdgment  exercised  xmder  law.  The  loijal 
fire  officials  in  Iowa  are  allowed  to  determine  the  number  of  fire 
escapes,  if  more  than  one  is  to  be  erected.  In  Indiana  the  local 
or  the  State  fire  officials  may  determine  both  the  number  and  the 
type  of  escapes,  though  the  more  vital  questions  go  to  the  chief  inspec- 
tor of  the  State.  In  Virginia,  by  State  law,  the  city  council  in  munici- 
palities, elsewhere  the  county  supervisors,  decide  upon  character  and 
design  of  escapes.  The  Kentucky  law  gives  full  control  of  fire  escapes 
in  cities  of  over  10,000  to  the  local  fire  chief.  The  Michigan  law  per- 
mits factory  inspectors,  whenever  they  see  fit,  to  require  schools  of 
over  one  story  to  be  provided  with  fire  escapes,  and  to  make  out 
specifications  for  the  same.  The  State  fire  marshal  of  Maryland  may 
compel  the  erection  of  such  means  of  exit  as  he  judges  proper,  and 
the  conmiissioner  of  labor  in  Nebraska  also  has  veiy  large  powers. 
The  regulation  of  fire  escapes  in  New  Jersey  and  Vermont  is  left  to 
central  administrative  authorities — to  the  State  board  of  education 
in  the  former,  and  to  the  State  board  of  health  in  the  latter.    Eleven 
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States  rely  in  part  or  wholly  upon  administrative  regulations,  13  upon 
statutory  requirements. 

Relation  to.  height  of  huHding. — The  height  of  the  buildings  affected 
is  of  great  consequence.  The  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Maryland 
laws  do  not  state  what  height  of  building  is  within  the  statute,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  administrative  rules  of  New  Jersey  and  Ver- 
mont. The  Ohio  law  requires  exterior  escapes  even  from  one-stoiy 
buildings,  imless  of  fireproof  construction.  One  or  more  escapes  for 
all  buildings  over  one  story  is  the  standard  in  California,  Michigan, 
and  North  Dakota.  Only  those  over  two  stories  are  covered  in 
Idaho,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ne- 
bravska.  Now  Hampshire,  New  York  (except  New  York  City),  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  TVlsconsin.  The  Virginia 
law  applies  only  to  buildings  over  three  stories. 

Number  of  escapes, — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  legal  number  of 
fire  escapes  is  indefinite.  The  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Wisconsin  statutes  speak  of  "one  or  more,"  and  many  other  Stat-es 
leave  the  inquirer  in  doubt.  Scarcely  a  half  dozen  have  standardized 
their  regulations  on  this  point.  Illinois  and  Missouri  schools  must 
have  one  escape  for  every  50  persons  above  the  second  story.  Penn- 
sylvania schools  must  have  two  escapes  if  there  are  over  100  people 
above  the  second  story.  Oklahoma  is  more  strict,  with  an  escape 
for  every  30  above  the  second  story;  Nebraska  cuts  the  number  to 
25.  New  Hampshire  adopts  a  different  basis,  viz,  one  escape  for 
every  150  feet  or  fraction  thereof  that  the  building  measures  in  length. 
Rhode  Island's  law  directs  that  the  escape  or  incombustible  stairs 
be  at  each  end  of  the  building. 

Accessibility, — The  accessibility  of  fire  escapes  was  to  some  slight 
extent  discussed  under  "Exits."*  This  was  unavoidable,  since  some 
of  the  laws  make  no  distinction  between  those  exits  leading  to  fire 
escapes  and  those  used  for  ordinary  purposes.  Escapes  are  usually 
reached  through  windows,  but  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  doors  must  be  used.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  provided  that 
the  doors  for  this  purpose  must  be  cut  to  floor  level.  The  means  of 
access  shall  be  one  or  more  windows  at  each  story  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania;  two  windows 
at  each  story  in  Nebraska;  and  '^at  least  two''  at  each  story  in  Wis- 
consin. North  Dakota  demands  that  the  escape  be  accessible  from 
each  schoolroom.  Idaho,  Maine,  and  Missouri  stipulate  only  that 
the  escape  shall'  be  accessible  from  each  story.  In  the  following 
States  the  means  of  access  just  mentioned  apply  only  above  the 
first  story :  Indiana,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin.  The  Michigan  law  speaks  of  "landing  and  balconies  at 
each  story  above  the  first,"  but  does  not  mention  their  accessibility. 

1  See  pp.  40  and  41. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  relate  to  exits  to  escapes.*  In  Florida  the  State 
superintendent  has  decided  that  aU  doors  and  windows  leading  to  fire 
escapes  shall  be  labeled  accordingly ;  and  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania 
have  a  similar  regulation.  According  to  the  Iowa  and  Oklahoma 
statutes,  signs  at  all  landings  and  in  all  rooms  shall  signify  the  loca- 
tion of  escapes.  Massachusetts  fixes  5  inches  as  the  minimum  height 
of  the  letters  that  shall  be  used  to  mark  each  exit;  Ohio  compels  the 
use  of  letters  6  inches  high.  In  Indiana  the  lower  sash  of  windows 
must  open  outward  or  upward.  Window  exits  in  Ohio  are  indirectly 
prohibited.  They  may  lead  only  to  a  type  of  fire  escape  that  is  not  to 
be  used  on  schools. 

Landings  for  escapes. — ^Another  point  closely  connected  with  acces- 
sibility of  escapes  is  the  custom  of  placing  landings  or  barconies  op- 
posite exits.  Platforms  of  some  sort  must  connect  with  exits  in 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Ohio  there  must  even  be  landings  be- 
tween stories  if  necessaiy  to  keep  flights  from  exceeding  18  risers. 
Massachusetts  regulations  say  not  exceeding  15  nor  less  than  3 
risers  in  stairs.  No  winders  are  permitted.  Balconies  must  be  pro- 
vided with  railings  in  Indiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  The  railing 
is  to  be  3  feet  high  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Vermont  demands  2  feet  10  inches;  Wisconsin  2  feet  9  inches. 
Ohio  varies  the  standard  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet,  according 
to  circumstances.  In  Vermont  and  Nebraska  the  space  below  the 
railing  must  be  filled  in  with  some  sort  of  netting.  Commonly  the 
rail  is  specified  to  be  of  the  same  incombustible  material  as  the  fire 
escape  itself.  The  floor  of  the  landings  has  not  been  overlooked. 
In  Nebraska  it  must  be  on  a  level  with  the  story,  and  in  Vermont 
not  more  than  9  inches  below  the  sills  of  communicating  windows. 
In  Ohio  this  is  reduced  to  7  inches.  The  size  of  platforms  is 
mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  at  least  four  States;  in  Vermont  they 
must  be  4  feet  wide;  in  Wisconsin,  3  feet  4  inches;  in  Nebraska, 
as  wide  as  the  windows  and  2  feet  d^ep;  in  Ohio,  not  less  than  3^  feet 
square  in  any  case,  and  under  some  circumstances  larger  still.  The 
load  capable  of  being  borne  per  square  foot  of  landings  brings  out 
some  difference  of  opinion.  The  Nebraska  law  calls  for  strength  suf- 
ficient to  bear  a  load  of  300  pounds  per  square  foot,  but  75  and  80 
poimds  is  the  average  regulation  as  shown  by  the  laws  of  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  materials  of  escapes. — It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  review  of  the  material  to  be  used,  ii)  the  construction  of  escapes, 

I  References  bearing  on  this  paragraph  are  given  under  "  Exits''  in  Table  8. 
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since  the  very  term  "fire  escape"  implies  incombustible  material. 
Most  of  the  laws  are  carefully  framed;  such  expressions  are  found 
as  "fireproof,"  "incombustible,"  "h-on,"  "wrought  iron,"  "steel," 
etc.  The  type  of  the  escapes  is  very  important  and  does  not  show  so 
great  uniformity.  Aside  from  the  discretion  vested  in  certain  execu- 
tive authorities,  the  statutes  and  published  regulations  of  administra- 
tive bodies  make  possible  the  following  summary  of  permissible 
structures  for  fire  escapes: 

Ladden— Idaho,  Iowa. 

Ladders  or  stairB— lUinoiB,  New  HampBhire,  Oklahoma. 

Stairs— Maasachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Wisconsin  (not  retroactive). 
Stairs,  chutes,  or  toboggans— Nebraska. 

How  made  secure. — Safety  of  escapes  is  contemplated  by  several 
provisions  that  have  to  do  with  the  method  of  fastening  to  the  build- 
ing. Indiana  requires  that  the  fastenings  extend  clear  through  the 
wall.  YTisconsin  calls  for  the  support  of  the  stairs  by  the  balcony, 
and  of  the  balcony  by  brackets.  Ohio  provides  for  three  different 
forms  or  types  of  escape.  One  is  supported  by  brackets  from  the  wall 
of  the  building.  Another  may  run  parallel  with  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  wall  of  the  building,  and  is  independently  supported  by  columns 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  2}  feet  from  the  bidlding.  The  third  is  a 
tower  8  feet  from  the  building,  with  the  stairs  between  any  two  ad- 
jacent stories  broken  into  two  flights  miming  in  opposite  directions. 
Bridges  connect  this  type  of  escape  to  the  building  at  each  story. 

Extejd  of  escapes. — When  the  extent  of  escapes  is  mentioned, 
aside  from  accessibility  at  different  stories,  it  is  principally  to  insure 
that  the  inmates  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  ground  without  delay  or 
danger.  Missouri,  for  instance,  provides  that  the  escapes  shall 
extend  to  the  ground.  Indiana  requires  a  drop  ladder  16  inches 
wide  from  the  lower  platform  to  the  ground.  Wisconsin  substitutes 
for  the  drop  ladder  a  permanent  balance  stairway.  Ohio  interdicts 
the  use  of  any  outside  stairway  or  fire  escape  unless  it  comes  within 
8  feet  of  the  grade  line. 

SUmt. — Slant  is  regulated  in  two  ways.  The  maximum  degree  of 
slant  is  set  down  as  45°  in  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  and  YTisconsin, 
and  as  55°  in  Missouri.  The  matter  is  settled  in  other  States  by  the 
regulation  of  treads.  The  maximum  height  and  width  of  tread  in 
New  Jersey  are  7  and  10  J  inches,  respectively.  This  tends  toward  a 
slant  of  less  than  45°.  Vermont  fixes  the  angle  satisfactorily  with  a 
minimum  tread  of  9  inches  and  a  maximum  rise  of  8 J  inches.  Ohio 
does  likewise  with  a  fixed  tread  of  10  inches  and  a  riser  of  7  inches. 

Railings. — ^Handrails  on  escapes,  apart  from  platforms,  are  re- 
quired on  both  sides  in  some  States  even  when  the  escape  does  not 
diverge  from  the  building.    Verlnont  fixes  a  minimum  of  2  feet  10 
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inches,  North  Dakota  one  of  2  feet  6  inches,  Wisconsin  one  of  3  feet. 
New  Jersey  leads  all  with  a  scieen  5  feet  high  on  the  outside.  Ohio 
has  a  varying  requirement  of  from  2  feet  7  inches  to  3  feet  7  inches, 
the  distance  to  be  measured  perpendicularly  from  the  nosing  of  the 
step. 

Miscellaneous. — ^The  width  of  escapes  varies  widely,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following: 

Inches. 
20.— Nebraaka. 
22.— Wisconsin. 
24. — Pennsylvania. 
36.— New  JezBsy,  North  Dakota. 
4(M4.— Ohio. 

So  also  is  there  variation  in  standards  for  strength  of  escapes* 
Pennsylvania  places  400  pounds  as  the  load  per  tread;  Vermont 
places  only  200.  Vermont  figures  throughout  on  a  safety  factor  of  4. 
Vermont,  too,  requires  a  strei^h  of  100  pounds  per  step  for  the 
flight  as  a  whole;  Wisconsin  insists  on  150  pounds;  Ohio  has  several 
provisions  of  a  like  character.  Escapes  are  not  to  pass  a  wmdow 
unless  unavoidably  (WSssouri) ;  if  they  pass  a  window,  the  window  is 
to  be  glazed  with  wire  glass  (New  Jersey).  All  surfaces  of  platforms 
and  stairs  shall  be  of  "rough  diamond"  to  prevent  slipping 
(Nebraska).  Besides  the  stair  escapes  there  shall  be  in  each  room 
above  the  second  story  a  rope  1  inch  in  diameter  securely  attached  to 
a  chain  over  a  window.  This  rope  shall  be  long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground  (Pennsylvania).  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Vermont,  and  Wisconsin,  especially  warn  that  all  escapes  shall  be 
kept  free  from  various  obstructions,  such  as  snow,  ice,  etc.  The 
doors  to  escapes  must  not  be  bolted  or  locked  during  school  hours 
(New  York). 

Penalties, — Penalties  are  more  consistently  announced  by  the  various 
States  for  violation  of  the  laws  on  fire  protection  than  for  the  viola- 
tion of  any  other  provision  in  the  whole  code  of  school  hygiene.  Not 
all  of  these  have  been  noted  in  the  examination  of  statutes,  but  some 
samples  have  been  collected.  Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  severe, 
with  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $1,000  and  imprisonment  of  from  three 
months  to  a  year.    Imprisonment  is  not  a  rare  penalty,  however. 

Alarms  and  fire-fighting  apparatus. — In  five  States  schools  of  cer- 
tain sizes  must  have  a  fire-alarm  system.  Schools  of  over  three  rooms 
come  imder  the  law  in  Minnesota.  In  Connecticut  and  Ohio  (except 
one-story  buildings  without  a  basement)  there  must  be  gongs  located 
in  the  halls  and  operated  from  each  story;  but  in  Connecticut  a  bell 
in  each  room,  similarly  operated,  may  replace  the  gong.  In  Montana 
there  must  in  all  schools  of  over  30  pupils  be  a  fire  gong  operated  from 
each  room  and  from  the  basement.    In  Florida  special  gongs  to  be 
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used  for  fire  signals  only  must  be  capable  of  operation  from  both  the 
basement  and  the  office  floor,  and  a  fij*e-alarm  box  must  be  located  in 
the  principal's  office. 

One  chemical  fire  extinguisher  on  each  floor  is  required  in  Florida, 
Kansas,  and  Minnesota;  one  for  each  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  or 
less  on  each  story  above  the  basement  in  Ohio;  one  on  each  story  above 
the  first  in  Minnesota  (if  there  be  over  two  stories).  Massachusetts 
requires  that  there  be  in  readiness  on  each  story  above  the  second  paik 
of  water  or  other  portable  apparatus,  or  a  hose  attached  to  suitable 
water  supply  and  capable  of  reaching  any  part  of  the  story.  Maine 
demands  that  each  story  above  the  first  shall  be  equipped  with  some 
portable  fire  apparatus  or  a  hose  attached  to  a  suitable  water  supply. 
In  Ohio  a  standpipe  and  a  hose  in  the  basement  are  sufficient,  unless  a 
75-foot  hose  will  not  reach  all  parts  of  the  building,  in  which  event 
other  standpipes  must  be  constructed.  In  Minnesota,  buildings  over 
two  stories  used  for  educational  purposes  shall,  "when  practicable," 
be  provided  with  a  1  f -inch  inside  standpipe  with  sufficient  1  J-inch 
hose  connected  therewith  on  each  floor  and  sufficient  pressure  either 
constantly  maintained  or  available  through  pumps  at  a  moment's 
notice,  or  a  2J-inch  metalUc  standpipe  on  the  outside  with  accessible 
connections  at  each  story.  In  cities  and  villages  where  there  is  a 
water  supply,  Wisconsin  requires  that  there  shall  be  attached  to  fire 
escapes  a  3-inch  standpipe,  but  no  connection  must  be  maintained 
except  on  the  roof. 

Drills. — ^The  importance  of  fire  drills  has  appealed  to  several 
States.  Florida  specifies  drills  for  pubHc  schools  only;  Michigan 
and  Iowa,  for  pubhc  and  private  schools.  It  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  other  States  contemplate  only  the  pubhc  schools  in  prescrib- 
ing driUs.  The  drills  must  occur  as  often  as  once  a  month  in  9  of 
the  11  States  maintaining  them;  in  Washington,  semimonthly;  in 
Montana,  weekly.  The  size  of  schools  that  must  practice  the  drills 
varies  in  the  following  manner  for  the  different  States: 

Schools  subject  to  law  on  escapes,  exita,  and  fire-fighting  appliances — Pennsylvania. 
Schools  of  over — 

30  pupils — ^Montana. 

60  pupils — Vermont,  Washington. 

50  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance — Ohio,  Or^;oD. 

100  pupils — Kansas. 

100  pupils  and  over  1  story  high — New  York. 
Schoolhousee  over  1  story  high — Iowa. 

Florida  and  Micliigan  do  not  state  any  exceptions  to  the  Uability  to 
keep  up  the  drUls.  Very  Uttle  other  direction  is  given  for  this  exer- 
cise. The  drills  in  Florida  are  to  include  movement  with  unob- 
structed exits  and  the  diversion  of  the  lines  to  exits  not  regularly 
used,  as  well  as  the  use  of  fire  escapes.  In  Pennsylvania  the  drill  is 
to  include  the  use  of  the  escapes  and  other  apphances. 
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Though  the  lighting  of  schools  has  not  received  the  stress  in  regu- 
lations and  statutes  that  hygienists  claim  it  deserves,  the  aspects  of 
the  matter  regarded  in  different  States  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  same,  thus  making  a  tabular  presentation  of  some  value. 

Table  4. — Lighting.  * 


States. 

References. 

Light 
ratio. 

Direo. 
tlon. 

Heightof 
dows. 

Color  of 
walls, 
oeiling, 
shades! 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Pdawan 

Sixteenth  Bien.  Rep.  of  State  Bd. 

of  Health,  p.  72. 
School  Law;  P.  134;  BulL  1913, 

No.  52,  U.  S.Bii.  of  Ed.,  p.  11. 
Pub.ScnoolI>aw8,p.l25 

XA'ma. 
Lma 

Indiana 

Lma; 

XA'ma. 

XA'ma . 

XAma.. 

XA'm 
(towns 
over 
1,000); 

Lma 

XAma.. 

Lma. ... 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma 

Lma.... 

XA'ma. 

T^^lfsiftTIA 

Minnesota 

Montana.. 

Rules,  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Bull.  56 

R^ulation    26,    State    Bd.    of 
Health;  Laws  of  1913. 

State  BuUdiog  Code 

XAma.. 

XA'm 
(towns 
over 

1,000); 
I/ma .... 

XAma.. 

XA'm 
(towns 
over 
1,000). 

XAiha.. 

New  Jersey 

North  Dakota 

XAma.. 

XAma. 

Gen.  School  Laws,  p.  103 

Lma.... 

Ohio 

State  Bulldmg  Code,  port  2,  title 
School  Code.  n.  42 . . 

Lma 

Lma 

Tj1T|A.  . , 

T^mf^. 

Pennsylvania 

Sooth  Dakota 

Bien.  Ren.  ofSupt.  of  Pub.  Instr. 

(1910-1912),  p.  155. 
Law  effective  July  1,  1913;  acts 

of  1913,  ch.  120. 
Regulations  State  Bd.  of  Health 

issued  May  1, 1911. 
School  Laws,  pp.  43-44 

XAma.. 
Lma.... 
XA'ma. 
LXBma 

XAniA 

XAma. 

Texas 

Lma.... 
XA'ma . 
LXBma 

Lma 

Vermont 

XA'ma. 

XA'ma. 

V«Tg«n1ft 

I  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  p.  7. 

LigTd  ratio. — Students  of  school  hygiene  have,  as  a  rule,  decided  on 
1  to  5  as  the  proper  ratio  of  window  area  to  floor  area,  and  legislative 
enactments  and  administrative  rules  have  usually  followed  this 
minimum.  The  standards  in  different  States,  so  far  as  established, 
are  exhibited  below: 

1  to   4 — ^Virginia. 

Ito   5 — Indiana  (if  light  is  from  the  north),  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 

Ohio  (study,  class,  and  recitation  rooms,  and  laboratories),  Pennsylvania, 

Vermont  (1  to  4  recommended). 
1  to  &— Indiana,  Texas. 
1  to   7 — ^Louisiana,  Montana  (all  schools). 
1  to  10 — Ohio  (play,  toilet,  and  recreation  rooms). 

It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  * 'actual  glass  area''  mentioned  instead 
of  "  window  area."  North  Dakota  permits  the  use  of  reflecting  lenses 
to  offset  a  deficiency  in  actual  lighting  area;  New  Jersey  will  allow 
a  10  per  cent  deficiency  to  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  prism  glass  in 
the  upper  sash. 

Direction  of  light — Under  the  head  of  * '  Direction  of  light ' '  a  number 
of  possible  rules  may  be  taken  up.    Children  must  not  sit  facing  a 
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window  (Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas).  A  stronger 
provision  is  for  light  from  the  left,  or  left  and  rear  only  (New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia).  Montana's 
law  for  hght  is  from  left  and  rear.  Indiana  is  the  only  State  which 
has  gone  to  the  logical  limit  in  protecting  the  eyes  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  by  permitting  light  only  from  the  left,  except  for  left-handed 
students.  This  exception  is  without  force  obviously,  since  nowhere 
have  left-handers  been  segregated.  Minnesota  and  Texas  have  also 
gone  some  distance  toward  unilateral  lighting,  but  in  Minnesota 
exception  is  made  of  those  imusual  classrooms  over  24  feet  wide. 
Texas  demands  that  the  main  light  come  from  the  left  in  all  l-room 
schools,  and  in  larger  schools  as  nearly  as  architectmral  demands  and 
the  systems  of  ventilation  will  permit. 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Education  is  the  only  body  that  has 
referred  in  regulations  to  the  points  of  the  compass  from  which  light 
should  come.  This  solitary  instance  in  itself  is  evidence  of  the  disa- 
greement that  still  obtains  among  those  who  have  thought  and  written 
so  much  on  this  particular  subject.     The  Minnesota  regulation  is: 

Buildings  shall  be  so  placed  that  each  room,  except  such  as  may  be  herein  speci- 
fied, shall  receive  sunlight  during  some  part  of  the  day.  Laboratories,  manual 
training  rooms,  rooms  for  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  and  other  rooniB  not 
continuously  used  for  recitation  and  study,  may  be  lighted  from  the  north.  Light 
from  the  east  is  most  desirable.  Light  from  tiie  west  holds  second  place.  Light 
from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  south  should  be  avoided  in  school  rooms  and 
study  rooms. 

Height  of  windows, — Closely  allied  to  direction  of  light  and  li^t 
ratio  is  the  height  of  the  windows.  Hygienic  considerations  apply 
especially  to  the  height  of  their  tops.  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Vermont  require  that  the  windows  shall  approach  as  near  the 
ceiling  as  possible  under  the  usual  architectural  limitations.  Indiana 
and  Montana  make  the  permissible  difference  in  height  of  ceiling  and 
of  windows  not  over  1  foot.  Ohio  makes  it  8  inches,  Texas  reduces 
it  to  6.  It  is  apparejit,  nevertheless,  that  however  close  windows  may 
come  to  the  ceiling,  a  low  ceiling  in  a  broad  room  will  prevent  proper 
lighting.  Hence  we  find  in  Ohio  that  the  height  of  the  window  head 
above  the  floor  must  always  be  40  per  cent  of  the  width  of  the  roonu 
if  lighting  is  unilateral.  And  in  Texas  no  part  of  a  study  hall  or 
classroom  is  to  be  further  from  the  window  than  twice  the  height  of 
the  window  from  the  floor,  except  where  adequate  skylights  are  pro- 
vided. The  height  of  the  window  sill  from  the  floor  may  also  be  of 
hygienic  s^ificance  if  the  room  is  ventilated  by  windows.  No 
maximum  distance  from  the  floor  is  given  in  any  State,  but  the 
minimum  is  4  feet  in  Indiana  and  Vermont,  3^  in  Texas. 

Interior  color  scheme, — ^The  color  of  walls,  ceilings,  and  window 
shades  is  deserving  of  far  more  attention  than  it  has  so  far  received. 
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Indiana  directs  that  the  shades  shall  be  of  some  neutral  color,  ''as 
blue,  gray,  slate,  buff,  or  green."  In  Vermont  they  are  to  be  gray 
or  buff,  two  for  each  window,  hung  in  the  center,  so  that  either  the 
lower  or  the  upper  half  may  be  shaded.  Minnesota  has  nothing  on 
color,  but  has  declared  that  translucent  rather  than  opaque  shades 
shall  be  used.  Indiana  takes  ground  for  a  neutral  color  for  walls  and 
ceilings  also,  such  as  "gray,  slate,  buff,  or  green."  Vermont  requires 
light  gray,  buff,  or  greenish  walls. 

MisceOaneous. — ^Among  the  miscellaneous  provisions  there  are 
some  interesting  clauses  from  the  Ohio  statutes  on  exposure  and 
artificial  lighting.  No  room  containing  windows  for  lighting  any 
schoolroom  shall  be  nearer  than  30  feet  to  any  opposite  building, 
structure,  or  property  line,  nor  may  windows  used  for  lighting  school- 
rooms open  on  courts,  unless  the  wall  of  the  court  opposite  such 
windows  is  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  from  the  lowest  window 
siU  to  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  building.  This  insures  that  direct 
light  may  come  from  an  angle  not  over  45°  from  the  horizontal.  A 
similar  condition  is  secured  as  to  areaways  for  lighting  basement 
windows,  by  requiring  that  the  width  of  the  area  shall  be  equal  to 
the  height  from  the  lowest  window  sill  to  the  adjoining  grade  Une. 
In  Indiana,  whenever  any  external  object  interferes  with  the  proper 
lighting  of  a  schoolroom,  prism  glass  is  to  be  used  for  the  proper  pro- 
jection and  diffusion  of  the  light. 

New  Jersey  and  South  Dakota  have  tried  to  guard  against  cross 
shadows  by  directing  that  windows  be  as  close  together  as  possible. 
Indiana  confines  ceilings  within  the  limits  of  12  to  14  feet,  and  does 
not  permit  rooms  over  25  feet  wide.     The  window  sash  shall  not  have ' 
over  four  lights,  and  the  tops  of  all  windows  shall  be  square. 

If  gas  is  used  in  Ohio  schools  there  shall  be  a  minimum  of  one  3 -foot 
burner — 

Per  15  square  feet  floor  area  in  auditoriume  and  gjonnasiums. 

Per  24*  square  feet  floor  area  in  halls  and  stairways. 

Per  12  square  feet  floor  area  in  class  and  recitation  rooms. 

Burners  shall  be  placed  7  feet  above  the  floor  line  and  on  fixtures 
that  do  not  move  or  swing.  If  electricity  is  used  there  shall  be  a 
minimum  of  1  candlepower — 

Per  2}  square  feet  floor  area  in  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums. 

Per  4  square  feet  floor  area  in  halls  and  stairveays. 

Per  2  square  feet  floor  area  in  class  and  recitation  rooms. 

Indiana  is  less  precise,  but  calls  for  fixtures  for  artificial  lighting  to 
be  placed  near  the  ceiling  and  the  rays  to  be  deflected  upward  by 
proper  shades. 
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Vin.  HEATING. 

In  this  section  the  apparatus  employed  for  heating  will  be  ignored 
as  far  as  possible,  that  tiie  subject  of  ventilation  may  be  left  for  con- 
sideration at  its  proper  place.  The  consequence  is  that  provisioDs 
affectmg  heating  will  be  found  \musually  homogeneous.  The  primary 
concern  is  the  temperature  of  the  various  rooms.  This  is  to  be  kept 
at  TO*'  F.  in  all  sorts  of  weather  in  Delaware,'  Idaho,'  Indiana,'  Mas- 
sachusetts,* Montana,*  New  Jersey,*  New  York,^  Pennsylvania,' 
South  Dakota/  and  Vermont.*®  The  statutes  of  two  of  these  States 
speak  of  the  '^average"  temperature  as  TO*',  but  the  meaning  <rf 
''average"  is  doubtful.  Possibly  it  means  at  some  reasonable  hei^t 
above  the  floor.  The  required  temperature  in  Montana  applies 
only  to  schools  in  towns  with  over  1,000  population.  In  Massachu- 
setts it  applies  to  corridors  as  well  as  rooms.  Ohio  makes  a  differen- 
tiation between  rooms.^  The  heating  system  there  must  be  able  to 
maintain  in  all  corridors,  hallways,  playrooms,  toilet  rooms,  recrea- 
tion rooms,  assembly  rooms,  gymnasixmis,  and  manual  training 
rooms  a  uniform  temperature  of  65°  in  zero  weather;  but  all  other 
parts  of  the  building  must  be  kept  up  to  70°.  An  exception  is  made, 
however,  in  favor  of  rooms  with  one  or  more  open  sides,  used  for 
open-air  schools.  Indiana  covers  emergencies  for  which  no  one  may 
bo  responsible  by  providing  that  if  the  temperature  falls  to  60**  or 
below  without  immediate  prospect  of  70®  F.  being  attained,  the 
school  shall  be  dismissed.^'  The  North  Dakota  law  merely  reads 
that  the  fresh  air  shall  be  warmed  to  70*'  F." 

The  jacketed  stove. — The  abuses  that  arose  a  generation  ago  from 
seating  pupils  adjacent  to  a  direct  so\u-ce  of  heat  have  largely  been 
abolished;  they  went  with  the  tmjacketed  stove.  This  insanitary 
contrivance  has  been  disposed  of  in  many  States  by  modem  require- 
ments regarding  ventilation  which  the  unjacketed  stove  can  not 
meet.  But  in  a  few  cases  actual  prohibitory  le^lation  or  ruling 
has  been  judged  necessary.  Indiana  demands  a  jacket  of  two  sheets 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  inch  apart.**    Tte  outer  sheet  is  to 

1  Rule  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Sixteenth  Bien.  Rep.  State  Bd.  of  Health,  i>.  73. 

s  Rule  XXXIX  of  State  Bd.  of  Health. 

» School  Law,  p.  135. 

« Rules  of  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

»  Regulation  26,  State  Bd.  of  Health. 

•  State  Building  Code. 

7  Ruling  of  Commis.  of  Ed.,  Circ.  Letter  of  Aug.  1, 19UL 

•  School  Code,  p.  43. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  74. 

M  Regulations  of  State  Bd.  of  Health,  issued  Hay  1, 1011. 

»  State  BuQding  Code,  Part  2,  title  3,  sec.  21. 

"  School  Law,  p.  136. 

u  General  School  Laws,  p.  103. 

M  Bull.,  1913,  No.  52,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  12. 
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consist  of  heavy  galvanized  iron,  or  other  equally  durable  material, 
and  to  be  lined  with  sheet  asbestos;  the  inner  jacket  shall  be  of  tin 
or  some  ''equally  efficient'*  metal.  The  jacket  is  to  extend  to  the 
floor  and  be  not  less  than  3  inches  from  the  stove. 

Pennsylvania  demands  merely  some  sort  of  a  jacket.*  Delaware 
permits  the  alternative  of  jacketing  the  stove  or  seating  pupils  at 
least  6  feet  away  from  it.  In  South  Dakota  no  plans  will  be  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent  unless  stoves  have  a  metal  jacket  extend- 
ing 1  foot  or  2  feet  above  the  stove,  with  arches  around  the  bottom 
extending  8  or  10  inches  from  the  floor.*  All  ventilating  stoves  in 
Ohio  schools  (and  ventilation  is  required  in  every  school)  must  have 
a  jacket  of  galvanized  or  black  iron,  extending  from  a  point  4  inches 
above  the  stove  to  the  cast-iron  tray  on  which  the  stove  stands. 
This  tray  must  be  3  inches  high  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  inclosing 
jacket.'  North  Dakota  tries  to  abolish  the  unjacketed  stove  by 
State  aid.*  Minnesota  uses  the  same  force  to  secure  a  shield  of  Russia 
iron  or  copper^plated  steel,  with  a  lining  of  asbestos  and  an  inside 
lining  of  tin,  with  an  ample  air  space  between.  Such  a  shield  must 
stand  6  inches  away  from  the  stove  and  the  lower  edge  must  be  not 
less  than  12  inches  above  the  floor.* 

Miscellaneous. — Pupils  are  to  be  protected  from  drafts,  too,  accord- 
ing to  a  few  provisions.  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  forbid  drafts 
which  result  in  differences  of  over  3^  in  temperature  between  any 
points  on  the  breathing  zone  of  the  room.  All  sources  of  heat  must 
be  so  jacketed  in  buildings  hereafter  constructed  in  Texas  that  desks ' 
near  the  source  of  heat  shall  not  be  more  than  5°  hotter  than  those  on 
the  distant  side  of  the  room,  and  systems  of  heating  either  classrooms 
or  study  halls  shall  be  equipped  with  a  regulator  which  will  auto- 
matically control  the  temperature  of  the  room  to  within  2°  of  any 
set  standard.'  If  windows  are  relied  upon  for  ventilation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, they  must  be  equipped  with  some  device  to  protect  pupils 
from  currents  of  cold  air.  The  Indiana  law  prohibits  direct  radia- 
tion in  study  rooms,  but  it  may  be  used  in  halls,  offices,  laboratories, 
and  manual  training  rooms.  The  Vermont  Board  of  Health  has 
advised  that  if  the  building  is  of  wood,  it  can  be  made  warm  by 
using  heavy  building  paper  or  filling  in  between  the  sheathing  and 
lath  with  clean,  dry  sawdust.  Pennsylvania  reqiures  a  thermometer 
in  every  schoolroom  or  recitation  room. 

i  School  Code,  p.  42. 

»Bien.  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instr.,  1910-12,  p.  159. 

s  State  BuUding  Code,  Part  3,  title  10,  sec  1, 3. 

« State  Aid  to  Consolidated,  Graded,  and  Roral  Schools. 

•  Bull.  No.  40,  Dept.  of  Pub.  Instr. 

•  Law  effective  July  1, 1913. 
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IX.  VENTILATION. 


With  less  than  half  the  States  saying  a  word  on  ventilation,  and 
about  half  of  these  using  their  power  only  through  approval  of 
plans  for  new  buildings,  conditions  are  far  from  what  they  diould  be. 
Table  6  shows  the  general  status  of  the  subject  of  ventilation  to  date. 


Table  ^.—  Ventilatum,^ 


states. 


References. 


Floor 
space. 


Air 
space. 


Rate  of 

air 
change. 


Location 
of  inlets 

and 
outlets. 


Size  of 

inlets 

and 

oatlets. 


Windows 
or  doors 
in  ven- 
tilation. 


Miseella- 


OEOUbmla 
Delaware 
Indiana.. 

Tionlsiana 

Ifassa- 

chusetts. 

Minne. 

80  ta. 
Montana. 


MewJei^ 

sey. 
New 

Yoik. 

North 
Dakota. 


Ohio. 


Oklaho- 


Oregon... 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

South 
Dakota. 


Texas 


Utah 

Vennont. 

Virginia.. 


Washing- 
ton. 

West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Wiscon- 
sin. 


Roles  and  Regula- 
tions State  Bd.  of 
Ed.,  sec.  9. 

Sixteenth  Bien.  Rep. 
state  Bd.of  Health. 

.72. 
»ioolLaw.pp.l34, 
135;  Ball.,  191S, 
No.  52,  U.S.  Bu. 
of  Ed.,  pp.  11, 14, 
16. 

Puhlic  School  Laws, 
p.  125. 

Regulatfons  of  in- 
spector of  fekctories 
and  public  bldgs. 

Rule8.Deptof  Ed., 
Bull.  66. 

Laws  of  1913;  Regu- 
lation 26,  State 
Bd.  of  Health. 


State  Bldg.  Code.... 

Education  Law,  see. 
461;  Circ.  letter  of 
Aug.  1.1912. 

Oen.  School  Laws, 
p.  108;  State  Aid 
to  GonmUdated, 
Graded, and  Rural 
Schools. 

State   Bldg.   Code, 

Krt    2,   Utle   3; 
id.,  part  3,  title 
10;  School  Laws, 
1914.S.B.0. 
Second  Bien.  Rep. 
State  Pub.  Healfli 


Dept„pp.246,247. 
School  Laws,  p.  43. . 


School  Code,  pp.  42- 

43. 
School   Laws,   see. 

237;  Bien.    Rep. 

of  Supt.  of  Pub. 

Instr.,    1910-1912, 

p.  160. 
School  Laws,  p.  92; 

law  effective  July 

1,    1913;   acts   of 

1913.  oh.  120. 

School  Law,  p.  30 

Regulations  of  State 

Bd.  of  Health. 
Laws  of  1906,  ch.  187; 

School  Laws,  pp. 

43,46. 
School  Laws,  p.  124. . 

Code,  Annotated, 
1906,  sec.  4382; 
acts  of  1916. 

Laws  of  1907,  ch. 
600. 


XAma. 
XA'ma. 


XA'ma. 


XAma. 


XAma. 
XAmb.. 

LXAma 


Lma.. 


XAma.. 

Lma; 
XA'm 
(towns 
over 
1.000). 
XAma.. 

XAmb.. 


LXAma 


XA'ma. 

XA'ma. 
XA"ma. 

XAma. 


XA'ma. 


XA'j 


XA'ma. 


XA" 


XAma. 


XAma. 
XAmb. 


XAma. 


LXAma 


Lma. 


XAeb.. 


XAeb.. 


XA'm 

(towns 

over 

1,000). 

XAma. 

XAmb. 

XAeb. 


Lm 


XA'i 


XA'ma 
Lma 


Lma.. 


Lma.... 


Lma; 
XA'ma 


XAma.. 


Lmb 

XA'ma 


LXBmb 


Lmb 

XA'ma 


LXBmb 


Lmb. 
XA'm 


LXBmb 


XA'i 


XA'ma. 


XAma. 


XAma. 

Lma. 

Lmb. 
XA'ma. 

LXBmb. 

LXA'pa. 

LXApe. 


1  For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  p.  7. 
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Floor  space. — ^The  figures  given  are  probably  not  supposed  to  apply 
to  assembly  rooms,  but  to  study  and  recitation  rooms.  This  is  stated 
plainly  in  some  of  the  laws.  Ohio  is  the  only  State  which  has  varied 
the  amount  according  to  the  age  of  the  students.  The  minima  in 
square  feet  per  pupil  are  as  follows: 

Sq.ft. 
12— North  Dakota. 

15— Montana,  New  York,  Penneylvania,  Utah,  Viiginia. 
16— Ohio  (primary  grades). 

18— Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  (grammar  grades),  South  Dakota ^  Vermont. 
20 — Ohio  (high  schools). 
35 — Minnesota  (rooms  for  manual  training  or  d<Hne8tic  science). 

Air  space, — ^Minima  in  air  space  per  pupil  may  be  fixed  either  in 
gross  or  by  specifying  the  floor  space  per  pupil  and  also  the  height 
of  ceiling.  Whbre  the  two  methods  have  been  combined^  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  air  space  required  is  greater  than  the  product 
of  minimal  floor  space  and  height  of  ceiling;  hence  at  least  one  of 
the  minima  must  be  exceeded.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  figures 
in  parentheses  are  given  to  indicate  the  legal  minima  in  floor  space 
and  ceiling  height.  The  numerals  at  the  beginning  of  each  line 
below  is  the  minimum  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil. 

Cu.ft. 
200 — Louisiana,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota  (12  by  12)  Ohio  (primary 

grades),  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia  (12  by  15). 
210— Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota. 
225 — ^Indiana,  Ohio  (grammar  grades),  Oklahcnna. 
250— Montana  (towns  over  1,000),  Ohio  (high  schools). 

Ohio  has  also  a  varying  arrangement  for  ceilings,  significant  for 
lighting  as  well  as  for  ventilation.  The  minimum  height  for  toilet, 
play,  and  recreation  rooms  is  8  feet;  for  all  other  rooms  not  less  than 
half  the  averi^e  width  of  the  room,  and  in  no  case  less  than  10  feet. 

Rate  of  air  chxmge. — Nothing  in  school  hygiene  is  more  convention- 
alized than  the  amount  of  fresh  air  per  pupil  per  minute.  Thirty  cubic 
feet  is  the  standard  in  all  the  States  listed  In  this  column  of  Table  6, 
with  the  exception  of  Ohio.  The  requirement  is  not  unconditional, 
however^  in  each  case.  In  Pennsylvania  it  does  not  affect  even  the 
new  buildings  which  are  only  one  story  high  and  cost  less  than 
$4,000.  The  possibihty  of  the  use  of  windows  is  suggested  by  three 
States  that  say  nothing  on  windows  in  their  legislative  or  admin- 
instrative  requirements;  Massachusetts  holds  for  30  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  if  the  outside  air  is  below  30^  F.;  Minnesota  maintains  the 
30  cubic  feet  only  when  outside  and  inside  temperatures  differ  by 
over  30*^  F.;  Texas  waives  the  minimum  except  in  cold  weather. 
There  is  also  a  rule  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Health  that  50  cubic 

1  state  Bd.  of  Health,  BulL,  July,  1913,  p.  37,  par.  103. 
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feet  per  minute  shall  bo  furnished,  but  the  legislative  enactment 
calling  for  30  cubic  feet  is  so  much  younger  as  to  suggest  that  the 
rule  of  the  board  of  health  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  if  it  were  ever 
effective.  The  Ohio  law  states  that  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, except  corridors,  halls,  and  storage  closets,  shall  be  changed  at 
least  six  times  per  hour.  In  view  of  the  minimum  air  space  per 
pupil  this  would  mean  from  20  to  25  cubic  feet  per  pupil  per  minute. 

Rate  of  air  change  is  measured  in  various  ways,  some  of  which 
are  very  misleading.  Indiana  alone  has  described  how  the  calcu- 
lation is  to  be  made.  The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Stat^  board 
of  health  are  as  follows:  The  anemometer  test  shall  be  made  over 
the  foul-air  vents  in  the  classrooms,  if  jacketed  heaters  or  gravity 
systems  are  used;  over  the  fresh-air  inlet  of  the  fresh-air  room  and 
the  fresh-air  inlet  in  classrooms,  if  a  plenimi  system  is  in  use;  at  the 
fresh-air  intake  and  at  the  foul-air  vents  in  classrooms,  if  a  double 
system  of  mechanical  ventilation  is  in  use.  In  every  test  five  read- 
ings shall  be  taken,  one  near  each  comer  and  one  at  the  center  of 
the  air  opening  to  be  tested.  A  deduction  of  5  per  cent  shall  be 
made  for  a  griU  in  the  air  opening.  The  inlets  In  buildings  of  over 
one  room  are  to  be  screened  with  8-inch  gauge  wire  of  l^-inch  mesh. 
This  accounts  for  the  small  deduction  made  for  grill  work. 

Location  ofivleU  and  outlets. — On  the  position  of  inlets  and  outlets, 
either  in  relation  to  each  other  or  to  the  room,  seven  States  have  had 
something  to  say.  They  must  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  in 
Indiana  (in  buildii^  of  over  one  room),  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Vermont  (usually).  For  the  larger  schools  it  is  common  to 
find  the  inlets  placed  well  up  on  the  walls.  In  Indiana  the  height 
is  not  less  than  5  feet  above  the  floor.  Minnesota  and  Ohio  place 
inlets  8  feet  or  more  above  the  floor,  but  Ohio  permits  foot  warmers 
in  the  floor.  Vermont  says  merely  that  they  must  be  near  the  ceil- 
ing, while  North  Dakota  goes  no  further  than  to  forbid  their  being 
in  the  floor.  Vents  are  to  be  placed  at  floor  level  in  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, and  Texas;  at  or  near  the  floor  level  in  North  Dakota  and 
Vermont;  not  over  2  inches  above  the  floor  line  in  Ohio;  at  the  base 
of  the  chimney  in  South  Dakota.  If  the  wardrobe  is  not  separated 
from  the  classroom,  the  vent  shall  be  placed  in  the  former  Qiidianay 
Ohio).     "Foot  warmers"  in  the  floor  are  forbidden  in  Indiana. 

Size  of  inlets  and  outlets. — ^The  size  of  flues  may  be  governed  by 
their  relationship  (1)  to  the  size  pf  room,  (2)  to  the  size  of  other 
flues,  (3)  to  the  size  of  registers.  Very  different  bases  have  been 
adopted  for  the  determination  of  size  of  flues  in  relation  to  size  of 
room.  Indiana  requires  only  that  ventilating  ducts  shall  be  ample 
to  withdraw  the  air  four  times  per  hour,  but  the  State  board  of  health 
has  standardized  with  commendable  accuracy  and  has  made  some- 
what different  requirements  when  the  foul-air  and  smoke  vents  are 
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separate  than  when  they  are  the  same  or  when  a  different  system  of 
ventilation  is  employed.  The  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  room  is 
the  guide;  but  if  ceiling  hejght  is  figured  at  12  feet;  the  minimum 
permitted,  we  can  approximate  the  minimum  ratio  of  cross  section 
of  inlet  to  floor  area.  For  one-room  buildings  it  will  vary  according 
to  conditions  from  about  1  to  350  to  1  to  650,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  in  the  other  States  compared  in  the  next  paragraph.  For 
the  larger  buildings  with  plenum  systems  of  ventilation  inlets  may 
have  a  minimum  cross-sectional  area  of  9  square  inches  for  each 
occupant,  while  for  gravity  systems  the  minimum  is  16  square  inches 
per  occupant.  Supposing  the  room  once  again  to  have  the  minimum 
ceiling  of  12  feet  and  to  be  filled  to  its  capacity  of  one  person  per  225 
cubic  feet  of  air  space,  the  ratio  of  cross  section  of  inlets  to  floor  area 
would  be  about  1  to  300  for  a  plenum  system  and  1  to  170  for  a 
gravity  system. 

For  an  ordinary  one-room  school  with  a  jacketed  stove  and  30 
pupils  in  the  room  Vermont  demands  an  inlet  24  inches  by  30  inches; 
New  Jersey  fixes  1  square  foot  per  10  pupils  as  the  cross  section  of 
intakes.  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  make  the  size  of  intakes 
dependent  upon  floor  area.  By  utilizing  the  minimimi  requirements 
of  floor  area  per  pupil,  we  can  secure  a  ratio  between  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  inlets  and  the  floor  area  for  comparison  of  the  four  States  as 
follows: 

ItolOS-Vennont. 
1  to  144--S<mfh  Dakota. 

1  to  160 — ^Mlniiesota  (gravity  system,  connected  with  furnace  or  steam  plant). 
1  to  180— New  Jersey. 
1  to  270 — ^Minnesota  (plenum  system). 

1  to  40Q — ^finnesota  (bidldings  of  less  than  four  rooms  with  furnaces  or  jacketed 
stoves). 

The  results  for  Minnesota,  at  least,  are  quite  closely  comparable 
with  those  for  Indiana  (see  preceding  paragraph). 

Absolute  minima. — ^Minnesota  has  also  set  absolute  minima,  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  the  room.  The  State  superintendent,  in  passing 
upon  applications  for  State  aid,  will  hold  for  inlets  and  vents 
15  inches  in  diameter  for  one  and  two-room  schools.  These 
minima  will  maintain  the  ratio  1  to  400  for  rooms  18  feet  by  24  feet 
to  18  feet  by  27  feet.  For  furnace  heat  and  homemade  systems  of 
ventilation  the  State  superintendent  in  granting  State  aid  stands  for 
inlets  and  outlets  20  inches  by  20  inches,  the  latter  perhaps  con- 
taining a  smokestack  of  8  inches  diameter.  The  fixed  minima  for 
inlets  and  outlets  in  Indiana  is  12  inches  by  12  inches. 

Relative  size  of  inlets  and  outlets. — Consideration  of  the  size  of  flues 
in  relation  to  size  of  other  flues  means  a  comparison  of  inlets  and 
outlets.    Usually  the  requirement  is  that  the  outlets  shall  be  at  least 
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as  large  as  the  inlets  (Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  South 
Dakota).  The  State  superintendent  of  North  Dakota  takes 
the  opposite  view.  In  Indiana,  however,  the  policy  is  reversed 
according  to  the  method  of  ventilation  employed.  If  it  is  the 
plenum,  the  inlets  may  be  10  per  cent  smaller  than  the  outlets;  if 
it  is  by  gravity,  the  outlet  may  be  one-eighth  smaller  than  the  inlet. 
Relative  size  of  registers  and  flues. — ^Registers  of  the  same  size  as 
the  horizontal  area  or  cross  section  of  warm-air  ducts  are  branded  as 
inefficient  in  Minnesota.  The  State  superintendent  asks  for  an  excess 
of  25  per  cent  in  register  area  over  flue  area,  to  compensate  for 
grill  work,  whereas  in  Indiana  an  allowance  of  but  5  per  cent  is  made 
for  this  factor.  Registers  for  vents  are  declared  unnecessary  in 
Minnesota,  and  forbidden  in  Indiana  except  with  stoves  and  heaters. 
The  latter  State  permits  an  approved  damper  to  close  the  vent  when 
not  in  use.  The  Ohio  law  calls  for  vent  registers  50  per  cent  larger 
than  vent  flues,  if  a  register  is  used. 

Windows  or  doors  in  ventiiaiion. — A  half  dozen  States  frankly  admit 
their  reliance  upon  doors  or  windows  for  ventilation.  ITiis  is  seen 
in  the  requirement  that  all  windows  must  lower  from  the  top  and 
raise  from  the  bottom  (Delaware) ;  that  windows  must  be  capable  of 
being  lowered  from  the  top  and  the  transoms  opened  (Louisiana); 
that  if  windows  alone  must  be  relied  upon  they  must  be  readily 
adjustable  at  top  and  bottom  (Pennsylvania).  More  direct  is  the 
rule  that  doors  and  windows  shall  be  opened  at  each  intermission  to 
flood  the  room  with  fresh  air  (California,  Indiana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Washington). 

Miscellaneous. — Miscellaneous  regulations  on  ventilation  can  not 
be  conveniently  summarized  because  of  their  diversity.  A  few  gen- 
eral provisions  may  be  placed  first:  There  must  be  a  satisfactory 
means  of  exhaust  and  ''some  form  of  forced  ventilation  in  buildings 
of  more  than  four  rooms''  (Montana).  There  shall  be  facilities  for 
exhausting  the  foul  air  ''independently  of  atmospheric  changes" 
(New  York,  Utah,  Virginia).  Rural  schools  which,  among  other 
things,  install  "an  adequate  system  of  ventilation"  are  entitled  to 
special  State  aid  of  $50  per  year  for  three  years  (Wisconsin).  The 
State  superintendent  is  empowered  to  fix  the  standards,  and  the 
county  and  district  superintendents  are  empowered  to  rule  whether 
the  standards  are  met.^  The  State  board  of  health  "shall  also 
examine  into  and  devise  as  to  *  *  *  the  ventilation  ancl  warm- 
ing of  public  halls,  churches,  schoolhouses,"  etc.  (West  Virginia). 
The  velocity  of  the  air  introduced  shall  not  be  over  300  feet  per 
minute  (New  Jersey),  or  it  shall  be  between  300  and  400  feet  per 
minute  (New  York).     In  a  steam  gravity  system  for  each  square  foot 

1  These  standards  were  briefly  referred  to  on  p.  55.  ante. 
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of  horizontal  area  of  fresh-air  flues  there  must  be  50  square  feet  of 
indirect  radiation,  and  an  accelerating  coil  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
20  square  feet  shall  be  provided  for  each  vent  flue  (Minnesota).  The 
object  of  the  first  part  of  this  provision  is  the  heating  of  the  fresh  air, 
a  point  that  is  not  overlooked  by  the  State  superintendent  in  exam- 
ining petitions  for  State  aid.  Fresh  air  must  be  heated  before  it  is 
dischflxged  into  the  schoolroom  (North  Dakota).  The  introduction  of 
fresh  air  at  the  base  of  a  direct  radiator  is  prohibited  (Minnesota). 
Each  classroom  must  have  separate  inlet  and  outlet  flues  (New 
Jersey).  The  smoke  pipe  from  a  jacketed  stove  shall  enter  the  vent 
flue  not  over  6  feet  from  the  floor  (Vermont).  An  approved  ventilat- 
ing stove  is  allowed  in  one  and  two  room  buildings  (New  Jersey).  The 
State  superintendent  in  approving  plans  wiU  expect  the  cold-air  duct 
to  be  lined  with  metal,  with  the  outer  end  so  sloping  as  to  keep  it 
dry  and  all  openings  screened  against  entrance  by  animals  (South 
Dakota).  In  a  plenum  system  of  ventilation  the  air  pressure  inside 
the  room  shall  be  in  excess  of  that  outside  (Minnesota).  By  a  sep- 
arate system  of  ventilation  through  vertical  flues,  hoods  shall  be 
provided  in  all  domestic-science  rooms  and  chemical  laboratories 
sufficient  to  conduct  away  offensive  odors.  This  system  shall  be 
operated  by  electric  fans  if  an  electric  current  is  available  or  by 
accelerating  coils  if  steam  or  hot  water  is  used  for  heating  (Ohio). 
Gas  plates  or  gas  stoves  used  in  connection  with  either  cooking  or 
laboratory  work  shall  be  connected  by  hoods  with  a  separate  vertical 
vent  flue,  in  which  an  upward  draft  shall  be  constant  (Indiana). 

Humidijica/tion. — One  item  certainly  merits  the  distinction  of  a 
separate  paragraph.  In  Minnesota  the  State  superintendent,  before 
he  allows  State  aid  to  any  school,  requires  that  furnace  heaters  be 
supplied  with  a  reservoir  to  humidify  the  air  on  its  way  to  the  school- 
room. If  other  simpler  forms  of  heating  are  in  use,  an  evaporating 
dish  or  vessel  must  be  properly  placed  near  the  source  of  heat.  An 
exception  is  made  in  favor  of  steam  heat. 


X.  CLEANING  AND  DISINFECTING. 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  cleaning  and  disinfecting, — ^Provisions 
for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  in  relation  to  the  school  plant  in  general 
are  considered  here,  since  discussion  of  the  special  care  of  toilets  and 
outbuildings  has  been  shifted  to  the  sectign  which  treats  of  those 
accommodations.  In  over  one-fourth  of  the  States  only  has  this 
important  subject  been  controlled  in  any  degree  outside  the  districts 
themselves.  Some  of  the  laws  or  regulations  are  almost  model; 
others  are  wholly  inadequate.  State  boards  of  health  are  to  be 
thanked  for  nearly  all  that  has   been  accomplished.    Aside  from 
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Connecticut/  Massachusetts,*  Pennsylvania,  and  Vnaconsin,*  which 
prohibit  by  law  spitting  on  the  floor  of  any  public  building,  and 
Louisiana  *  and  Vermont,  where  the  boards  of  health  forbid  spitting 
in  any  schooboom,  12  States  have  entered  this  field;  9  of  these  provide 
for  regular  or  ordinary  cleaning  or  disinfecting;  7  States  discuss 
special  cases.  Minnesota  is  disposed  of  by  citing  the  unique  require- 
ment that  ''each  entrance  must  be  provided  with  foot  scrapers  and 
cocoa  or  steel  mats,"  *  while  the  State  superintendent  of  North 
Dakota  has  a  similar  condition  when  granting  State  aid.* 

Treatment  of  floors. — Ordinary  cleaning  and  disinfecting  is  covered 
by  all  sorts  of  provisions,  such  as  special  treatment  of  the  floors,  proper 
time  for  the  work,  prohibitions  and  prescriptions  of  methods,  mate- 
rials, etc.  All  floors  except  hardwood  or  tile  must  be  oiled  twice  a 
year,  and  three  times  if  school  holds  nine  months.  Oiling  shall  always 
be  preceded  by  a  scrubbing  (Indiana).'  All  floors  must  be  treated 
with  some  antiseptic  dressing  approved  by  the  State  analyst.  They 
are  to  be  scrubbed  before  each  treatment,  and  treated  often  enough  to 
keep  down  the  dust  (Louisiana). 

Frequency  of  cleaning. — ^As  to  frequency  of  cleaning,  etc.,  there  are 
the  following  standards:  All  schoolhouses  shall  be  cleaned  and  dis- 
infected before  the  opening  of  each  school  year;*  the  janitor  shall 
remove  chalk  dust  daily  and  clean  erasers  outside  (Indiana);  floors 
shall  be  swept  daily;  desks,  wainscoting,  window  sills,  and  blackboards 
must  be  wiped  daily  with  a  1-2,000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
or  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid;  all  schools  shall  be  disin- 
fected ''before  the  beginning  of  each  school  session"  (Louisiana).* 
In  rural  schools  floors,  interior  woodwork,  and  windows  shall  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  and  cleaned  every  three  months  (Montana).*" 
Balustrades  of  stairways  and  door  knobs  are  to  be  wiped  daily  with  a 
cloth  moistened  in  a  solution  of  formaldehyde  or  carbolic  acid  (Ne- 
braska)." Every  local  board  of  health  shidl  cause  each  schoolhouse 
in  its  jurisdiction  to  be  disinfected  every  30  days,  except  in  vacation 
time  (North  Dakota) ."  In  all  cities  a  method  of  disinfection  shall  be 
adopted  for  the  fumigation  of  schools  at  regular  intervals  of  not  more 
than  two  weeks  (Pennsylvania)  .*'    Pennsylvania  further  requires  that 

1  Acta  of  1900,  ch.  160. 

s  Act  approved  Mar.  2, 1008. 

•  Lawsofl011«ch.407. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  125.  ** 

•  Bull.  No.  40,  Dcpt.  Pub.  Instr. 

•  State  aid  to  cooaoUdated,  graded,  and  ruxBl  schools. 

'  Book  of  Instructions  to  Health  Authorities,  issued  by  State  Bd.  of  Health,  p.  37. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  137. 
•Ibid,  p.  126. 

M  Laws  of  1013. 

"  School  Law,  p.  121. 

"Laws of  1011. eh.  63. 

u  Purdon's  Digest  of  Statute  Law  of  State  of  Pennsylvania,  pp.  60ft-«09. 
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"all  school  directors,  trustees,  principals,  and  presidents  of  schools 
and  colleges  outside  of  cities  *  *  *  pay  prompt  and  regular 
attention  to  the  disinfection  of  buildings  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses immediately  after  the  discovery  of  any  communicable  disease 
within  said  building."^  Floors  shall  be  swept  daily  except  on  holi- 
days; all  wainscoting,  window  ledges,  and  furniture  shall  be 
wiped  daily  with  a  doth  dampened  by  an  approved  disinfectant;  all 
removable  rugs,  cushions,  and  other  upholstery  are  to  be  thoroughly 
aired  and  sunned  by  removal  from  the  building  weekly  (Texas) }  All 
sweepings  must  be  removed  daily;  furniture  and  woodwork  are  to  be 
wiped  with  a  disinfectant  solution  once  a  nlonth  and  with  a  damp 
cloth  once  a  week  (Virginia).'  All  schoolhouses,  before  school  opens 
at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term,  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
(Wisconsin).*  The  new  Wisconsin  law  of  1913  requires  the  use  of 
vacuum  sweepers. 

Methods  prescribed, — ^Prescriptions  of  method  are  as  follows: 
"Cleaning  shall  consist  in  first  sweeping,  then  scrubbing  the  floors, 
washing  the  windows  and  all  woodwork,  including  the  wooden  parts 
of  seats  and  desks,  and  the  disinfecting  shall  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  health,''  dusting  shall  be  done  with 
an  oiled  cloth  (Indiana) ;  windows  shall  be  thrown  open  after  sweep- 
ing and  the  rooms  thoroughly  aired,  disinfection  follows  the  rules  of 
the  State  board  of  health  (Louisiana);  the  local  or  State  board  of 
health  must  approve  all  methods  of  disinfection  (Pennsylvania); 
before  sweeping,  the  floor  shall  be  sprinkled  with  an  approved  disin- 
fectant solution,  saturated  sawdust  preferred  (Texas) ;  no  disinfectant 
solution  is  necessary,  but  the  floor  must  first  be  dampened  with  water, 
damp  sawdust,  or  damp  paper  (Virginia). 

Practices  forbidden. — Several  very  common  practices  are  forbidden 
in  some  States.  Dry  sweeping  is  tabooed  in  Indiana.  No  sweeping 
can  be  done  until  after  dismissal  for  the  day  in  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Virginia.  The  Indiana  State  board  of  health  orders  that 
blackboards  and  erasers  shall  not  be  cleaned  by  pupUs,  nor  imtil  the 
session  is  over.  With  a  single  exception  every  rule  is  of  State-wide 
application. 

Extraordinary  cleaning, — Extraordinary  cleaning  or  disinfecting 
follows  in  seven  States  immediately  upon  the  discovery  in  any  school 
of  any  of  a  certain  class  of  diseases.  These  are  variously  described  as 
''communicable,"  ''dangerous  communicable,"  ''contagious,"  "infec- 
tious," and  "quarantinable."  But  three  of  the  States  have  a  special 
list  of  specific  diseases  that  call  at  once  for  action."    This  Ust  includes 

1  Rules  and  Regulations,  Aug.  15, 1911. 

t  School  Laws,  pp.  92-03. 

s  School  Laws,  p.  46. 

«  Laws  of  1911,  ch.  44;  acts  of  1913,  ch.  274. 

•  See  published  rules  of  boards  of  health  of  various  States. 
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scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  and  diphtheria  in  all  three  States,  measles  in 
two,  and  infantile  paralysis,  epidemic  spinal-memngitis,  and  bubonic 
plague  in  one  each.  In  Indiana  and  Michigan  it  is  only  the  rooms 
attended  by  the  stricken  child  that  must  be  disinfected,  but  in  the 
other  States  the  entire  building  must  be  closed  and  treated.  The 
method  of  disinfection  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  board  of  health 
with  one  possible  exception,  and  this  body  has  been  very  careful  in 
some  States  to  explain  everything  to  the  minutest  detail.  Drawers, 
closets,  and  desks  are  opened.  Books  are  stood  on  end,  wide  open. 
The  rooms  are  made  air-tight,  kept  sealed  for  six  hours,  then  flooded 
with  fresh  air  for  another  six.  Ck)rro8ive  sublimate  solution  may  be 
afterwards  used  to  wipe  all  clothes  closets  and  desks;  for  metal  fix- 
tures a  solution  of  carboUc  acid  in  hot  water  is  commonly  employed. 
Formaldehyde  is  favored  by  most  as  the  disinfecUng  gas. 


XI.  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Two  items  of  furniture  and  equipment  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  as 
media  with  which  the  child  is  almost  continually  in  contact  during  the 
school  day.  These  are  the  books  on  the  one  hand,  the  desk  and  seat 
on  the  other.  It  is  with  these  in  some  form  that  most  of  the  rules 
under  this  section  deal. 

Books. — Two  general  classes  of  provisions  affect  books,  (1)  those 
which  concern  disiafection,  (2)  those  that  relate  primarily  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  eye.  Rule  XXl  of  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Health 
states  that  school  or  library  books  taken  to  a  house  where  Asiatic 
cholera,  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  infantile  paralysis,  typhus  fever, 
diphtheria  (membranous  croup),  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or  scarlet 
fever  exists,  must  be  destroyed.  The  State  law  also  says  that  books 
belonging  to  any  district  which  happen  to  be  in  the  house  of  a  pupU 
when  he  is  confined  with  a  quarantinable  disease,  must  be  disinfected 
by  the  attending  physician  before  being  returned  to  the  school.* 
Rules  of  the  Wisconsin '  and  Nebraska '  State  boards  of  health  are 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Idaho  board.  The  Oregon  board  requires 
that  under  similar  conditions  books  shall  be  destroyed  or  properly 
disinfected  before  being  placed  again  iu  circulation.*  Since  Dr.  L.  B. 
Nice  reported  in' 1911  that  nine  States  disiEifect  by  steam  or  bum 
badly  soiled  books,*  it  may  well  be  that  the  above  data  do  not  repre- 
sent fully  the  present  status.  The  statutes  of  Maine  contaiu  a  useful 
provision  that  no  second-hand  books  shall  be  purchased  by  any 
district." 

I  School  Laws,  p.  60. 
a  Rule  11. 

•  School  Law,  p.m. 

« Statutes  relating  to  public  health,  etc. ,  p.  48. 

B  Monthly  Bull.,  Ohio  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Aug.,  1912,  p.  273. 

•  Laws  of  1900,  ch.  131. 
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Alabama;^  Florida,^  Georgia,^  Kentucky/  Louisiana,"  Mississippi/ 
Missouri/  North  Carolina/  Oklahoma/  and  South  Dakota/®  legally 
authorize  textbook  commissions,  usually  of  the  State,  soi^etimes  of 
the  county,  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  texts  such  quahties  as 
printing,  type,  paper,  binding,  etc.  Oddly  enough,  these  commis- 
sions appear  not  to  have  adopted  definite  standards. 

Seats  and  desks. — On  general  furniture  Delaware  is  at  least  ex- 
plicit. The  furniture  must  be  modem  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  State  board  of  education,"  but  what  these  standards  are  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Apparently  they  have  not  been  published.  Min- 
nesota is  the  only  State  that  has  legally  adopted  single  desks ;^'  20  per 
cent  of  all  desks  and  seats  in  each  room  shall  be  adjustable  in  In- 
diana." Adjustable  furniture  is  not  spoken  of  in  either  the  Vermont 
statutes  or  in  the  rules  of  the  State  board  of  health,  but  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  latter  body  shows  that  the  schools  at  Newbury, 
Groton,  and  Royalton  have  been  compelled  to  put  in  adjustable 
seats."  The  Indiana  health  authorities  in  each  locality  are  charged 
to  see  that  the  adjustable  furniture  is  changed  once  or  twice  each 
year  to  allow  for  the  growth  of  the  pupib;**  and  the  State  health  offi 
cers  make  some  special  requirements  for  crippled  children.  Desks- 
shall  be  "of  suitable  size"  (Minnesota).  The  State  superintendent 
in  South  Dakota  before  approving  plans  will  look  carefully  to  the 
spacing  of  seats.**  He  will:  expect  an  interval  of  9  inches  from  the 
back  of  the  seat  to  the  edge  of  the  desk  in  primary  rooms,  10  inches 
in  intermediate  grades,  11  or  12  inches  in  grammar  grades,  and  1  foot 
in  the  high  school.  He  advises  against  the  policy  of  placing  different 
sizes  of  seats  in  the  same  row.  The  Vermont  Board  of  Health  de- 
scribes the  seat  and  desk  in  some  detail.*^  The  height  of  seat  shall 
correspond  to  the  length  of  the  leg  below  the  knee;  the  seat  must  be 
horizontal  or  slightly  curved,  the  lower  back  convex,  the  upper  back 
concave;  the  desk  and  seat  are  to  overlap  slightly,  and  the  desk  for 
writing  to  slant  about  15®.    The  Now  Jersey  State  Board  of  Educa- 

>  Gen.  Pab.  School  Lavrs. 

>  Digest  of  School  Laws,  p.  100. 

•  School  Laws  and  DedsloDS,  p.  SO. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  838. 

•  Ses.  Laws  of  1910,  Act  No.  89. 

•  School  Laws,  p.  42. 

'  Revised  School  Laws,  p.  lOS. 

•  Public  School  Law,  p.  86. 

•  Laws  and  Opfailoxis  for  the  Regulation  and  Support  of  the  Common  Schools,  p.  16. 
M  School  Laws,  see.  225-289. 

11  Personal  Letter  of  State  Supt.,  dated  May  7, 1913. 

M  State  Health  Laws  and  Reg.,  p.  54. 

u  School  Law,  p.  135. 

M  Sixteenth  Rept.  of  State  Bd.  of  Health,  pp.  26, 25, 44. 

1*  Book  of  Instruction  to  Health  Authorities,  Issued  by  State  Bd.  of  Health. 

i«  Bien.  Rept.  State  Supt.  Pab.  Instr.  (1910-12),  p.  IM. 

»  Regulations  issued  May  1, 19U. 
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tion  includes  the  location  of  each  pupil's  desk  and  the  teacher's  desk 
in  the  blue  prints  of  the  plans  on  which  it  passes,  and  no  seating 
arrangements  may  be  changed  without  the  board's  approval.^  Aisles 
at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  room  in  South  Dakota  must  be  at  least  30 
inches,  all  others  about  20  inches.  According  to  the  Ohio  law  all 
classrooms  must  have  aisles  on  all  wall  sides.  The  minima  for  waU 
and  center  aisles  are  as  follows: ' 

Minirnvm  width  of  aisles  in  Ohio, 


OradM. 

Center. 

Wan. 

Primary  gradfl6 

Inchsi. 

17 
18 
20 

28 

•     30 

36 

High^scboot  rooms 

For  auditoriums  additional  detailed  provision  is  made.  All  seats, 
chairs,  and  desks  for  pupils  in  classrooms  or  auditoriums  shall  be  f a^ 
tened  to  the  floor,  unless  less  than  i6  pupils  are  seated  in  the  room. 
Not  a  word  more  about  classroom  seating,  but  in  assembly  rooms 
(those  accommodating  over  100  persons)  benches  or  chairs  shall  not 
be  less  than  2)  feet  from  back  to  back,  measuring  horizontally,  and  the 
width  of  the  seats  shall  average  20  inches  per  person,  measuring  from 
center  to  center  of  seat  arms.  No  such  seat  shall  be  less  than  19  inches 
wide,  and  if  benches  are  used,  15  inches  of  bench  length  shall  be 
allotted  each  person.  In  assembly  haUs  no  seat  shall  have  more  than 
sLx  seats  between  it  and  the  aisle.  Thus  it  impresses  one  that,  while 
Ohio  has  more  legislation  on  seating  than  any  other  State,  the  entire 
effort  has  been  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  injury  or  death  in 
an  emeigency,  rather  than  toward  conserving  the  health  of  the  child 
day  by  day. 

Blackboards. — The  Montana  Board  of  Health  forbids  blackboards 
between  windows.'  The  Indiana  law  requires  that  they  be  a  dead 
black.*  The  Vermont  Board  of  Health  combines  the  two  require- 
ments. There  appears  to  be  an  utter  absence  of  rules  regarding  the 
height  of  blackboards,  though  several  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion make  suggestions.  Those  of  South  Dakota  may  be  quoted  as 
typical.  *'The  following  are  the  best  heights  adapted  to  the  various 
grades:  26  inches' for  primary  grades,  30  inches  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  36  inches  for  grammar  and  high-school  grades."  * 

1  state  Building  Code, 

*  State  Building  Code,  Part  2,  title  3,  sec.  10.    The  same  figures  exactly  bave  been  adopted  by  tbe  Ind. 
State  Bd.  of  Health.    See  BuU. ,  1913,  No.  62,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  pp.  17-18. 

•  Regulation  26. 

*  School  Law,  p.  135. 

•  Blen.  Rep.  of  State  Supt.  (1910-1912),  p.  162. 
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XII.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Basements, — The  basement  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
place  to  dispose  of  the  overflow  in  rapidly  growing  school  systems. 
The  possible  dangers  of  basement  schoolrooms  are  receiving  recognition 
at  present,  and  there  seems  a  well-defined  drift  toward  doing  away 
with  such  quarters  altogether  except  for  temporary  uses.  Minnesota 
was  the  first  State  to  take  drastic  action.  A  law  of  1909  directs  that 
in  any  city  of  20,000  or  more  no  basement  room  shall  be  employed 
for  "grade  school  purposes,"  unless  it  is  used  exclusively  for  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  or  physical  culture.^  This  statute  was  not 
made  fully  operative  till  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1912-13,  thus 
permitting  towns  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  It  is 
now  made  applicable  to  a  school  in  any  locality,  regardless  of 'popu- 
lation. A  basement  room  was  defined  as  one  ''the  floor  of  which  is 
below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground  on  all  sides  of  said  room/' 
The  Ohio  State  building  code  declares  that  aU  rooms  used  for  school 
purposes,  except  those  devoted  to  domestic  science,  manual  training, 
and  recreation,  must  be  wholly  above  grade  line.  The  exceptions 
noted  may  be  placed  partly  below  grade  if  properly  lighted,  heated, 
and  ventilated,^  but  aU  basement  rooms  used  by  pupils  or  pubUc 
must  have  a  waterproof  floor. 

All  two-story  school  buildings  shall  have  a  dry,  well-lighted  base- 
ment under  the  entire  building,  the  floor  of  the  basement  to  be 
cement  or  concrete,  and  the  ceihng  10.  feet  high  (Indiana).^  In  the 
smaller  buildings,  where  the  basements  are  not  finished  or  not  properly 
heated  and  ventilated,  a  swinging  door  with  spring  hinges  shall  be 
used  to  prevent  basement  air  from  entering  rooms  or  corridors  above 
(Indiana).^ 

Fouvdailiions. — ^AU  school  buildings  shall  have  a  solid  foundation 
of  brick,  tile,  stone,  or  concrete,  and  thorough  ventilation  between 
ground  and  floor,  the  latter  to  be  not  less  than  3  feet  above  the  earth; 
and  all  brick  school  buildings  shall  have  a  foundation  of  vitrified 
brick,  or  of  stone,  or  have  above  the  ground  line  a  layer  of  slate, 
vitrified  brick,  stone,  or  other  impervious  material  (Indiana).  More- 
over, no  foundation  shall  be  laid  on  filled  ground  or  soil  containing  a 
mixture  of  oi^anic  matter.  A  rule  of  the  Vermont  State  Board  of 
Health  denies  approval  of  plans  unless  floors  of  buildings  without 
cellars  are  2  feet  above  ground  and  free  circidation  of  air  allowed 
beneath.*    South  Dakota  is  satisfied  with  18  inches.* 

>  Laws  of  1909,  ch.  52.  «  BuD.,  1913,  No.  62,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  15. 

*  Part  2,  title  3.  •  Regcdations  Issued  May  1, 1911. 

•  Scbool  Uw,  p.  134.  •  Bien.  Rep.  of  State  Supt  Pub.  Instr.  (1910-1912),  p.  151. 
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Floors. — Provisions  affecting  floors  look  mostly  toward  one  end, 
VvLj  tightness.  All  toilet  rooms,  lavatories,  and  other  rooms  where 
plumbing  fixtures  are  used,  shall  have  a  waterproof  floor  and  base 
of  nonabsorbent,  indestructible  material,  such  as  asphalt,  glass,  mar- 
ble, vitrified  or  glazed  tile  or  terrazzo,  or  monolithic  composition 
(Ohio).^  All  floors  of  toilet  rooms  and  others  in  which  plumbing  is 
found  shall  be  of  nonabsorbent,  waterproof  material,  with  nonabsorb- 
ent, waterproof  base  not  less  than  6  inches  high  and  nonabsorbent, 
waterproof  sanitary  cove;  wherever  possible  the  floors  of  laborato- 
ries, domestic-science  rooms,  and  corridors  shall  be  subject  to  a  simi- 
lar rule;  floor  coverings  are  prohibited  except  in  the  superintendent's 
or  principal's  office,  rest  rooms,  or  teachers'  rooms  (Indiana).'  The 
new  law  in  Texas  reads  that  ^'all  floors  shall  have  their  surfaces  made 
impervious  to  water  and  germs  by  a  coat  of  boiling  paraffin  oil  or 
other  floor  dressing  having  similar  effect,  apphed  immediately  after 
the  floor  is  laid."*  Floors  should  be  of  hard,  well-seasoned  wood, 
closely  laid,  so  as  to  leave  no  cracks  (South  Dakota). 

Interior  finish. — ^Recent  years  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of 
much  greater  simplicity  into  the  architecture  of  the  interior  of  all 
classes  of  buildings,  to  the  end  that  the  collection  of  dust  may  be 
decreased.  This  is  just  beginning  to  influence  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion. Ohio  has  done  most  in  this  direction,  requiring  (1)  that  all 
base  shall  be  6  inches  high  and  hav-e  a  sanitary  cove  at  floor  level, 
(2)  that  all  interior  wood  finish  shall  be  small  as  possible  and  free 
from  imnecessary  dust  catchers,  (3)  that  door  and  window  jambs 
be  rounded  and  plastered,  except  in  museums,  Ubraries,  and  art 
galleries.  Indiana  has  practically  an  identical  regulation.  The 
Texas  law  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  also  provides  that 
all  interior  woodwork  shall  be  without  '*such  unnecessary  fluting, 
tumuig,  or  carving  as  catch  dust  and  microbes."  ''Wainscoting 
shoidd  never  be  used  in  a  school  building,  as  it  is  insanitary"  (South 
Dakota).* 

Wardrobes  and  vestUmles, — ^The  Indiana  law  reads  that  separate 
and  well-lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated  cloakrooms,  or  sanitary 
lockers,  shall  be  provided  for  each  study  schoolroom.*  If  separated 
from  classrooms,  the  wardrobes  shall  be  separately  heated  and  ven- 
tilated the  same  as  the  former  (Ohio,  Indiana  ).• .  A  cloakroom  shall 
be  at  least  6  feet  wide  and  have  an  outside  window  (Minnesota).^ 
New  schools  of  one  and  two  rooms  must  have  a  vestibule  of  reason- 

>  state  Building  Code,  part  2,  title  3.  •  School  Law,  p.  135. 

«  Bull.,  1913,  No.  62,  U.  6.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  11.  •  Bull.,  1913,  No.  52,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  p.  U. 

>  Law  effective  July  1, 1913.  '  State  Health  Laws  and  Beg.,  p.  54. 
«  Bien.  Rep.  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instr.  (1910-12),  p.  154. 
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able  size  (Montana).^  Corridors  when  used  as  coatrooms  shall  be 
weU  lighted  and  ventilated  (Vermont). 

Protedion  from  hoUer  explosion. — ^Insiirance  against  the  horrors 
attendant  upon  a  boiler  explosion  have  been  in  the  3ninds  of  legis- 
lators of  several  States  when  passing  school  laws.  They  have  gone 
about  the  business  in  as  many  different  ways.  Maine  looks  to  the 
engineer.  It  has  enacted  that  a  school,  church,  or  other  public 
building  heated  by  a  steam  plant  under  or  near  such  building,  must 
employ  to  care  for  the  same  a  person  whose  capacity  shaU  be  tested 
by  the  local  municipal  authorities.*  Massachusetts  tests  the  boiler 
instead  of  the  engmeer.  Steam  boilers  in  public  buildings  are  to  be 
inspected  as  often  as  once  a  year,  both  externally  and  internally,  as 
to  general  condition,  safety  valve,  appliances  for  indicating  pressure, 
etc. ;  and  all  boilers  shall  have  a  fusible  safety  plug  of  lead  or  some- 
thing equally  fusible.*  Ohio  has  decided  to  change  the  location  of 
the  boiler  if  necessary.  ''No  cast-iron  boiler  carrying  more  than  10 
poimds  pressure  or  steel  boiler  carrying  more  than  36  pounds  pres- 
sure shall  be  located  within  the  main  walls  of  any  school  building." 
These  three  laws  regarding  steam  boilers  are  no  doubt  only  repre- 
sentatives of  their  classes,  since  similar  enactments  are  to  be  foiuid 
in  a  large  number  of  the  States. 

Rest  rooms, — Ohio  has  spoken  on  one  very  interesting  feature.  In 
all  schools  of  four  to  eight  class  rooms  there  must  be  one  rest  room; 
in  aU  schools  of  over  eight  classrooms,  two  rest  rooms.  The  equip- 
ment of  such  a  room  shall  consist  of  a  couch,  supplies  for  first  aid 
to  the  injured,  water  supply,  and  toilet  accommodations. 

The  school  hack. — Since  Indiana  has  led  the  coimtry  in  the  move- 
ment for  consolidation  and  transportation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  has  regulated,  somewhat  the  hygiene  of  the  school  hack.  This 
vehicle  must  be  weU  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated.  Twice  a  year, 
once  at  the  opening  of  school  and  again  at  Christmas,  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  accordii^  to  the  niles  of  the 
State  board  of  health.  There  is  to  be  no  overcrowding,  but  each 
child  shall  have  a  comfortable  seat.  Foot  rests  shall  be  provided 
for  smaller  pupils  if  their  feet  do  not  rest  comfortably  on  the  floor. 

Ohio  has  yet  another  provision  that  must  be  classed  as  miscel- 
laneous, because  it  may  have  a  variety  of  bearings.  No  school  build- 
ing shall  occupy  over  75  per  cent  of  a  comer  lot,  or  70  per  cent  of 
any  other  site. 

1  Laws  of  1913.  »  Acts  of  1907,  ch.  465. 

*  Laws  relating  to  public  schools,  p.  49.  ^ 
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•No.  46.  Educatkmal  directory,  1913.    15  cts. 

•No.  47.  Teaching  material  in  Government  pubUcatkms.    F.  K.  Noyes.    10  ets. 
•No.  48.  School  hygiene.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.    15  cts. 

No.  49.  The  Farngut  Sobod,  a  Tennessee  country-life  high  sobooL    A.  C.  Monahan  and  Adams  Phflllps. 
•No.  50.  The  Fitehbuig  plan  of  oooperative  industrial  education.    M.  R.  MoCann.     10  cts. 
•Na  51.  Education  of  the  immigrant.    10  cts. 

•No.  52.  Sanitary  schoolhouses.    Legal  requiremonts  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    5  ots. 
No.  53.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1913. 
No.  54.  Consular  reports  on  industrial  education  in  Germany. 
No.  55.  Legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  relating  to  education,  October  1 ,  1909,  to  October  1, 1912.    Jamas 

C.  Boykin  and  William  R.  Hood. 
No.  58.  Educational  system  of  rural  Penmark.    Harold  W.  Fcght. 
No.  50.  BibUography  of  education  for  1910-11. 

No.  00.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  other  instltutioDS  of  higher  educatfon  partially  supported  by 
the  State,  1912-18. 
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*No.  1.  Montlily  leoord  o(  current  eduoatloma  pabUcatioiis,  January  ^914.    5  ota. 
No.  2.  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

*No.  8.  Monthly^reoord  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1914.   6  eti. 
No.  4.  The  school  and  the  start  in  life.    Meyer  BloomOeld. 
No.  5.  The  folk  high  schools  of  Denmark.    L.  L.  Priend. 
No.  6.  Kindergartens  in  the  United  States. 

No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1914. 

No.  8.  The  Massachusetts  home-project  plan  of  vocational  agricultural  education.   H.  W.  StImsoD. 
No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1914. 
*No.  10.  Physical  growth  and  school  progress.    B.  T.  Baldwin.    25  ots. 
No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1914. 
*No.  12.  Rural  schoolhouses  and  grounds.    F.  B.  Dresslar.    fiO  ots.  • 

No.  13.  Present  status  of  drawing  and  art  In  the  elementary  and  seoondary  sdiools  of  the  United  States. 

Royal  B.  Famum. 
No.  14.  Vocational  guidance. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.    Index. 
*No.  16.  The  tangible  rewards  of  teachbg.    James  C.  Boykin  and  Roberta  King.    50  eti. 
No.  17.  Sanitary  survey  of  the  schools  of  Orange  County,  Va.    Roy  K.  Flannagan. 
Na  18.  The  public  school  system  of  Gary,  Ind.    William  P.  Borris. 
No.  19.  University  extension  fai  the  United  States.    Louis  E.  Reber. 
No.  20.  The  rural  school  and  hookworm  disease.    J.  A.  FerreU. 
No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  iniblications,  September,  1914. 
No.  22.  The  Danish  folk  high  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 
No.  23.  Some  trade  schools  in  Europe.    Frank  L.  Glynn. 
No.  24.  Danish  elementary  rural  schools.    H.  W.  Foght. 
Na  25.  Important  features  in  rural  school  improvement.    W.  T.  Hodges. 
No.  26.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1914. 
•No.  27.  Agricultural  teaching.    16  ots. 

No.  28.  The  Montflssori  method  and  the  kindergarten.    Elisabeth  Harrison. 
No.  29.  The  kindergarten  in  benevolent  institutions. 

No.  30.  Consolidation  of  rural  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense.    A.  C.  Monaban. 
No.  31.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  fbr  the  natives  of  Alaska. 
No.  82.  Bibliography  of  the  relation  of  secondary  schools  to  higher  education.    R.  L.  WaUdey. 
No.  33.  Music  in  the  public  schools.    Will  Earhart 

No.  84.  Library  tnstmction  hi  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools.    Henry  R.  Btsds. 
No.  35.  The  training  of  teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.    Charles  H.  Judd. 
No.  36.  Education  for  the  home— Part  I.    General  statement.    B.  R.  Andrews. 
No.  37.  Education  for  the  home— Part  II.    State  legislation,  schoob,  agencies.    B.  R.  Andrews 
No.  38.  Education  for  the  home— Fart  HI.    Colleges  and  universities.    B.  R.  Andrews. 
No.  39 .  Education  for  the  home— Part  IV.    Bibliography,  list  of  schools.    B.  R.  Andrews. 
No.  40.  Care  of  the  health  of  boys  in  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
No.  41.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1914. 
No.  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  December,  1914. 
No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1914-15. 

No.  44.  County-unit  organisation  for  the  administration  of  rural  schoob.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
No.  45.  Curricula  hi  mathematics.    J.  C.  Brown. 
No.  46.  School  savings  banks.    Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberholtser. 
No.  47.  City  training  schools  for  teachers.    Frank  A.  Manny. 
No.  48.  The  educational  museum  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools.    C.  G.  Rathman. 
No.  49.  Efficiency  and  preparation  of  rural-school  teachers.    H.  W.  Foght. 
No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges. 

191ff. 

No.  1.  Cooldng  in  the  vocational  schooL    Iris  P.  O'Leary. 
No.  2.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1915. 
No.  3.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1915. 
No.  4.  The  health  of  school  children.    W.  H.  Heck. 
No.  5.  Organization  of  State  departments  of  education.    A.  C.  Monahan. 
No.  6.  A  study  of  colleges  and  high  schoob. 

Na  7.  Accredited  secondary  schoob  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Oapen. 
Na  8.  Present  status  of  the  honor  system  in  colleges  and  universities.    Bird  T.  Baldwin. 
Ka  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1915. 
No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1915. 

No.  11.  A  statistical  study  of  the  public  school  systems  of  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains.    Nor- 
man Frost. 
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No.  13.  History  of  public  school  education  in  Alabama.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 

No.  13.  The  schoolhouae  as  the  polling  place.    E.  J.  Ward. 

No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  ICay,  1915. 

No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  Index,  Feb.,  1014-Jan.,  IfflS. 

No.  10.  Monthly  record  of  cutrent  educational  publicatioins,  June,  1915. 

No.  17.  Civic  education  in  elementary  schools  as  illustrated  in  Indianapolis.    Arthnr  W. 

No.  18.  Legal  education  in  Great  Britain.    H.  S.  Richards. 

No.  19.  Statistics  of  agricultural,  manual  training,  and  industrial  schools,  191^14. 

No.  20.  The  rural  school  system  of  Minnesota.    H.  W.  Foght. 
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